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WOMAN  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  POETRY, 
In  the  literary  history  of  the  nations  certain  siimulihave 
always  evoked  imaginative  expression  in  poetry.  Certain 
ideals,  though  the  times  were  rude  and  crude  the  degree  of 
civilization,  have  irresistibly  inspired  the  makers  of  song 
and  story.  Nature  is  one  such.  Nature,  with  her  elemental 
forces,  her  protean  moods,  her  lovely  witnesses  in  flower,, 
tree,  and  bird,  in  field  and  sky,  in  mountain  height  and: 
limitless  stretch  of  far  resounding  sea.  Such,  too,  is  man- 
himself  on  his  heroic,  his  martial,  and  mythic  side  ;  blazoned 
in  war  by  minstrel  and  weaver  of  epic  poem  ;  rich  with  the 
stories  showing  forth  the  valor,  faith,  and  patriotism  of  hu-- 
manity  in  a  thousand  perils  and  shifts  of  fate.  Yet  another 
such,  and  perhaps  more  alluring  and  fruitful  as  a  motive 
than  any  other  in  the  cycle  of  themes  meet  for  the  lyric  and' 
dramatic  expression  of  all  times  and  peoples,  is  the  subject 
of  woman  in  all  the  manifold  and  winsome  connotations  of 
the  word.  The  eternal  feminine  has  lured  men  on  from 
Eden's  day  to  our  own.  Rob  literature,  rob  verse  of  this,, 
and  you  leave  them  poor  indeed.  Colonel  Higginson  has 
said  that  the  test  of  a  civilization  is  the  estimate  of  women^ 
suggesting  the  thought  that  the  apotheosis  of  the  sex  in  song: 
is  a  registry  of  ethnic  culture  as  well  as  of  ethnic  imagi- 
nation. 

On  the  principle  of  beginning  the  story  at  home,  the 
most  ancient  English  literary  product  may  be  examined 
for  its  treatment  of  woman.  So  may  light  be  thrown  back 
upon  the  social  life  of  the  period  prior  to  the  Norman  Con- 
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•quest  and  a  background  be  furnished  for  the  later  and  love- 
lier idealizations  of  the  female  type*  Nor  should  the  quest 
lack  genuine  aesthetic  value  and  pleasure. 

The  role  of  woman  in  Old  Enylinh  poetry  i***  compara- 
tively a  scant  one.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
consider  the  conditions  of  its  creation,  the  life  it  represents. 
Feuds  and  internecine  strifes  claimed  the  main  strength  and 
interest  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  early  christian  centuries, 
and  following  hard  on  these  came  the  struggle  to  acquire  a 
homestead  and  wrest  a  living  from  the  soil.  In  such  a  rude 
and  utilitarian  day,  sentiment,  in  the  modern  sense,  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  With  the  present  in  mind  for  con- 
trast, one  is  tempted  to  assert*  in  agreement  with  Professor 
Giimmere,  that  **  there  was  a  total  lack  of  sentiment  in  Ger- 
manic life'*,  a  statement  including,  of  course,  the  English, 
although  further  study  and  reflection  suggest  a  modification 
of  so  sweeping  a  remark.  But  he  that  as  it  mav,  the  few 
glimpses  we  get  of  woman  are  precious,  and  doubl3Mnter- 
•csting  for  their  very  rarity.  At  the  outset  we  must  realize 
that  among  the  Old  English  a  marriageable  maiden  was 
fought  for  rather  than  w^ooed,  or  bought  from  her  parents 
for  cash  down  instead  of  gracefully  received  of  their  hands. 
The  surviving  folk-customs  of  Germany  and  other  European 
lands  help  to  an  understanding  of  the  sternly  business-like 
nature  of  these  early  compacts,  wiiile  the  modern  dot  still 
preserves  in  the  centres  of  our  civilization  a  tang  of  the 
original  unideal  practicality.  The  good  American  custom 
of  settling  things  with  the  girl  herself  first  and  with  her 
father  afterw^ards  would  have  met  with  small  favor  in  King 
Alfred's  time  and  before.  And  wliile  the  wife  and  mother 
had  a  certain  value  as  housekeeper,  w^eaver,  and  child- 
bearer,  we  must  wait  for  those  twin  humanizers,  the  church 
and  chivalry,  to  set  a  seal  on  woman  and  to  beget  a  notion 
of  the  mission  of  the  eternal  feminine.  Another  German 
tribe,  the  Franks,  are  said  to  have  debated  in  a  church  as- 
sembly whether  or  not  a  woman  was  a  human  being.  The 
ideal  of  the  sex  as  seen  in  the  poetry,  therefore,  must  be 
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taken  in  relation  to  what  was  her  actual  position  and 
character  at  the  time,  with  no  hope  of  the  modern  refine- 
ment, the  apotheosis  of  the  centuries.  Yet  here,  if  any- 
Avhere,  when  treating  that  element  in  society  which  in  any 
age  draws  out  the  finer  deeds  and  aspirations  of  men,  may 
we  look  for  a  softening  and  sweetening  of  the  typical  Old 
English  mood  and  mind.  Nor,  examining  the  literary  re- 
mains, are  we  disappointed. 

Naturally  it  is  to  Beowulf^  the  one  supreme  epic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  that  one  looks  for  the  richest  material 
in  our  inquiry.  Half  a  dozen  women  arc  mentioned  in  the 
poem,  but,  as  is  natural  in  a  narrative  poem  whose  dramatis 
person<p  are  heroes,  nobles,  and  kings,  they  are  all  of  the 
queenly  class.  One  could  wish  that  other  and  more  varied 
types  were  depicted,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  shall 
value  the  too  slight  references  to  the  sex  under  less  lofty 
conditions  of  caste  to  be  found  scattered  among  a  few  lyrics 
outside  oi  Beowulf ,  By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  Beo^ 
w«^  passages  is  that  which  rehites  to  Wealtheow,  the  spouse 
of  Hrothgar,  whose  hall  the  hero  of  the  song  comes  to 
guard.  She  is  painted  with  gusto  by  the  bard  as  a  stately 
lady,  graciously  doing  the  courtesies  of  her  high  station,  at 
all  points  a  pleasing  exemplar  of  the  house-regent  and  host- 
ess for  her  royal  thane.  It  will  be  well  to  translate  into 
English  blank  verse  the  lines  which  tell  of  her  and  her  ser- 
vice. The  scene  is  in  the  great  hall  Heorot  (which  we  may 
render  as  Stag  Horn)  wherein  the  war  heroes  of  the  king 
and  those  of  Beowulf  are  feasting,  drinking,  singing,  and 
laughing,  in  the  hope  that  with  the  advent  of  the  Danish 
Beowulf  the  dread  of  the  dragon  Grendel  shall  pass  away. 
To  them,  in  the  midst  of  their  heartsome  revelry,  enter  the 
queen  : 

Forth  came  Queen  Wealtheow, 
Of  Hrothgar  wife,  mindful  of  what  was  meet, 
Greeting  the  gold-decked  heroes  in  the  hall ; 
The  high-born  woman  gave  the  banquet-cup 
First  to  the  warder  of  the  East-Dane  homes, 
Bade  him  be  blithe  at  drinking,  he  so  dear 
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Unto  his  foJk ;  right  joyous  he  partook 
Of  plate  and  beaker,  battle-famous  king* 
And  then  the  Helmiing*5  ladj  walked  among 
The  veterans  and  the  slriplings,  each  and  all, 
Proffering  the  jewelled  cups  until  it  happed 
The  queen  rmg-wreathen  unto  Beowulf 
Mannerly-mooded  bore  the  mead -cup  full, 
Greeted  the  Geat*s  prince  and  gave  thanks  to  God 
(Wise  in  her  words)  because  she  had  her  willj 
That  she  might  pin  her  faith  upon  an  earl 
Who  was  an  aid  in  evil.     He,  meanwhile, 
The  battle-lirave,  received  it  at  her  hands 
And  made  a  song^  though  in  the  w*eeds  of  war. 

The  woman  liked  the  words  he  spuke  full  welt, 
The  boasting  of  the  Geat :  the  gold^decked  one, 
The  folk^queen  nobler  by  htr  h>rd  sat  down. 

Certainly  this  is  a  pleasing  free-hand  desctiption  of  a 
woman  on  her  social  and  public  side*  We  observe  that 
mannerliness,  5«i'^/Vx^<Vrff«  a  carriage  and  etiquette  befitting 
her  station,  were  deemed  goodly  things  for  such  a  person 
to  cultivate  and  possess.  Indeed,  lliis  glimpse  of  courtly 
lite  reminds  one  more  strongly  of  the  late  Minnesinger 
period,  of  the  chivalric  figures  who  make  festal  and  aliv^e 
the  Nibelungen,  than  of  a  younger  and  comparatively  bar- 
baric day.  This  may  be  in  part  explained  by  the  inevitable 
idealization  of  poetry*  The  picture  here  is  selective,  height- 
ened from  the  truth.  Further  along  in  the  epic  occurs  an* 
other  scene  in  which  Wealtheow  again  bears  the  beaker  to 
the  king,  calls  him  *Mord  and  protector",  and  bids  him  be 
generous  of  his  gifts  to  Beowulf.  A  valuable  passage  for 
our  purpose  is  that  which  contrasts  the  characters  of  the 
two  queens,  Hygd  and  Thrytho,  The  former,  Hygd,  is  the 
wife  of  the  Geat  Higelac,  Beowulfs  king,  and  is  drawn  as 
the  pattern  of  what  a  good  woman  should  be  in  such  a  steads 
Thrj^tho,  contrariwise,  is  the  epitome  of  bad  qualities,  as 
seen  through  the  lenses  of  the  early  poet,  a  sort  of  Lady 
Macbeth  of  the  early  Middle  Ages.  The  passages  may  be 
given : 

Right  young  was  Hygd» 
His  wjfef  well-natured  too  despite  that  she 
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Full  few  of  jears  had  bided  in  the  burgs, 
Daughter  of  Hareth ;  not  familiar  she, 
Nor  jet  too  close  of  gifts  to  Geatish  folk, 
Of  costly  trinkets. 

So  far  the  bright  side.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  bard 
commends  Hygd  for  her  queenly  dignity,  not  allowing  her- 
self to  be  on  too  free-and-easy  terms  with  those  whom  she 
outranks.  He  hastens  to  say,  however,  that  she  is  all  right 
in  the  main  thing,  namely,  prodigal  in  dispensing  her  lar- 
gesses of  gold  and  gems.  Throughout  Old  English  literature 
this  attribute  is  praised  again  and  again  by  the  poets,  whether 
true  of  lords  or  ladies.  Thus  the  stock  phrase  applied  to 
free-handed  earls  and  kings  is  "  ring-dispenser  ".  But  now 
for  the  limning  of  the  less  admirable  sister  queen,  Thrytho, 
a  name,  by  the  way,  that  falls  anything  but  trippingly  from 
the  tongue  and  seems  ill-adapted  to  the  music  of  poetry,  to 
which  the  reply  is  that  the  elder  English  verse  makers  cared 
little  for  consonantal  difficulties  —  were  less  sensitive  to 
musical  effects  than  is  the  case  with  their  modern  commen- 
sals. This  lady,  then,  is  spouse  to  the  Angle  king,  Offi,  and 
appears  to  be  lugged  in  solely  for  a  foil  to  the  virtues  of  the 
young  Hygd : 

Thrytho's  mood  was  wroth, 
"The  haughty  folk-queen,  evil  was  her  mind, 
No  bold  one  in  the  trusted  retinue 
Durst  venture  (save  her  lawful  lord  alone) 
To  look  into  her  eyes  on  any  day ; 
For  sorry  death-chains  she  would  lay  on  him 
Hand-wrought;  and  soon  thereafter,  hand-fights  o'er. 
Were  weapons  ready.     So  that  hostile  swords 
Must  be  the  arbiters  and  murders  make. 
Such  is  no  queenly  custom,  nowise  fit 
For  lady's  doing,  though  she  peerless  be, 
That  she,  peace-weaver,  take  the  mortal  life 
Of  some  dear  liegeman  for  a  fancied  slight. 

How  such  a  portrait  makes  us  feel  the  distance  of  this 
civilization  from  ours !  What  a  very  termagant  is  here  re- 
pealed to  us,  a  woman  terrible  to  face,  like  a  blood-thirsty 
animal  for  quarrel  and  killing,  ungovernable  in  her  passions, 
a  stirrer-up  of  tribal  troubles,  and  altogether  dreadful.    That 
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such  a  wolfish  disposition  did  not  seem  by  any  means  so 
awful  to  a  contemporary  as  it  does  to  us,  is  pretty  sure^ 
Women's  names  in  p^eneral,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth 
centur^^  throw  light  on  this,  for  they  are  often  grimh^  truc- 
ulent;  witness,  Krimhild  (Battle-mask)  and  Brunhild  (Bat- 
tle-coat) in  the  Nibelungen  ;  Sigrum  (Battle-rime)  in  the 
Norse  Saga;  and  Hildeburg  (Battle-town)  and  Beadohild 
(Battle-maid)  in  difterent  Old  English  songs.  In  the  lines 
just  translated  the  beiiutiful  epithet,  **  peace-weaver",  ap- 
plied reproachfully  to  Thrytho  lor  her  lack  in  the  suggested 
qualities,  is  an  oft  recin*ring  expression  for  women,  especially 
those  of  high  or  royal  rank.  It  might  be  inferred  carelessly 
that  members  of  the  sex  were  regarded  typically  as  white 
doves  of  gentleness  in  character.  It  is  believed  by  scholars, 
however,  that  this  sobriquet  was  not  so  subjective  as  this* 
but  rather  had  reference  to  the  frequent  part  played  b)"" 
woman  when  given  in  marriage  between  hostile  tribes, 
peace  being  patched  up  thereby,  to  last  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time.  Even  with  this  explanation,  a  seemly  part  to 
play,  even  a  beautiful,  whether  in  the  bluff  days  of  war  or 
in  the  piping  times  of  peace,  the  sense  of  the  innate  femi- 
nine gentleness  is  present  plainly  in  the  poet's  remark  that 
such-like  behavior  was  neither  queenly  nor  womanlv*  On 
the  whole,  though,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  hints  of 
savagery  in  such  a  character  as  the  Walkyrie  Brunhild  hit 
nearer  the  mark  than  a  milder  type  like  Krimhild :  that 
Thrythos  were  quite  as  common  as  Hygds. 

The  reference  to  Qiieen  Hildeburg,  consort  of  King 
Finn  of  the  Jutes,  is  interesting  because  it  touches  on  that 
always  sweet  thing,  mother  and  brother  love.  There  is  a 
feud  between  the  Danes,  led  by  Hraef,  and  the  Jutes,  and 
Hildeburg  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  kinswoman  of  Hraef, 
who  is  killed  in  the  conflict,  Finn,  too,  being  slain  later  him- 
self. So  the  poor  queen  is  in  a  hard  case,  having  her  near- 
est and  dearest  on  both  sides  in  the  quarrel,  a  situation 
sometimes  duplicated  in  our  American  civil  war.  The  bard 
says  of  her : 
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All  blameless  she, 
Yet  in  the  shield-pIay  shorn  of  those  most  lief, 
Of  bairns  and  brothers ;  wounded  by  the  spears. 
By  fate  they  fell, —  a  sorry  woman  she. 

And  a  little  later  on  is  told  how  she  had  child  and  brother 
burned  together  on  one  funeral  pyre,  this  disposition  of  the 
dead  recalling  classic  scenes  : 

Then  bade  them  Hildeburg  her  own  dear  son 
To  fasten  in  the  flames  on  Hraef,  his  pyre ; 
Wretched  she  wept  upon  his  shoulder  there, 
Bemoaned  with  wailing  songs. 

That  is  a  fine  touch  of  mother  love  again  when  Higelac» 
in  his  praise  of  Beowulf  the  deliverer,  declares  that  it  was 
a  lucky  woman  who  begot  such  a  man  : 

Lo,  whatsoever  woman  of  the  tribes 
Among  mankind  begot  the  child,  if  so 
She  liveth  yet,  may  soothly  say,  to  her 
The  Ancient  Measurer  hath  gracious  been 
Of  son  birth. 

Another  and  a  final  sketch  of  the  female  type  in  Beo- 
wulf  is  that  of  Freaware,  the  winsome  daughter  of  Hroth- 
gar.  Like  to  her  mother,  she  is  represented  as  playing 
Ganymede  to  the  revellers  in  Stag  Horn,  the  lofty  hall 
crowned  with  deer  antlers,  and  in  her  person  the  poet  once 
more  exemplifies  the  function  of  the  sex  in  allaying  bad 
blood  and  uniting  warring  tribes  : 

Whilom  did  Hrothgar's  daughter  to  the  earls, 
To  all  the  soldiery  in  order  due 
The  ale-filled  vessels  bear.     Freaware  the  name 
I  heard  her  called  by  some.     And  there  she  gave 
The  studded  gems  to  heroes.     She  is  plight 
Young,  gold-adorned,  to  Froda's  happy  son, 
The  scylding's  lord  hath  said  Atnen  to  this, 
The  Kingdom's  ward,  and  reckons  it  for  rede 
That  he  through  her  may  soothe  a  deal  of  woe, 
Of  slaughterous  feuds. 

But  we  learn  in  the  next  canto  that,  as  not  seldom  hap- 
pens, the  intertribal  trouble  thus  appeased  bj^  the  union  of 
Freaware  and  Ingild  was  renewed,  when,  after  a  season 
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(alas!  the  inconstancy  of  human  nature)  the  hMsband*8 
wife-love  had  cooled  dowo  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
cares. 

So  much  for  woman  as  she  gleams  transiently  on  the 
canvas  in  the  greatest  of  our  Old  English  heroic  poems. 
Pleasing,  on  the  w^hole,  are  these  portraits,  showing  her  in 
the  heartful  relations  of  kin  and  family ;  as  the  tactful  host- 
ess, recalling  Chaucer's  Nun.  since 

In  curtesie  was  st-t  ftil!  mot-he  her  leste; 

as  one  pouring  oil  upon  the  troublous  waters  of  war.  Here 
is  testimony  that  the  influence  which  has  done  so  much  for 
the  refinement  and  amelioration  of  society  was  here  at  work, 
<ilbeit  under  stern  restrictions  of  time  and  place.  We  may 
now  supplement  the  Beowulfian  material  with  the  shreds 
and  patches  of  poetic  hint  and  statement  to  be  found  in 
minor  poems  of  the  primary  and  heathen  period* 

In  the  earliest  lyric.  The  Minstrers  Lament^  one  of 
the  six  strophes  which  compose  it  tells  of  the  sad  plight  of 
one  Beadhild,  daughter  of  Nithad  and,  leman  of  Wcland,  the 
mythic  smith  of  Germanic  legend.  Having  loved  not  wisely 
but  too  well,  she  is  left  lonely  to  bear  the  burden  of  her  mis- 
step.    The  poet  describes  her  case  in  this  wise : 

Her  brother's  death  to  Beadhild  never  sunk 
So  deep  in  mind  as  did  her  uwn  sore  stead. 
That  she  perforce  must  know  it  for  a  truth 
How  she  was  eaning,  and  coutd  nowise  tell 
What  she  might  do. 

From  this  passage  may  be  inferred  at  least  that  un- 
chastity  ^vas  frowned  upon  and  purity  among  w^omen  set 
store  by  with  the  English  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  word  of  Tacitus  as  to  the  Germans  is  an  agreement 
with  this  idea,  the  eulogy  of  course  applying  as  well  to  a 
lister  tribe  like  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  later  offshoot  from  the 
Continent.  The  strong  clan  and  kin  feeling  of  the  Ger- 
manic peoples  was  all  in  favor  of  the  feminine  virtue  which 
in  time  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  touchstone  of  female 
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•excellence.  A  passage  in  the  lyric  Widsith  is  similar  tb 
several  cited  in  Beowulf ^  in  that  it  depicts  a  queen  as 
gracious  gold-giver.  The  Wanderer  (Widsith)  is  the  typi- 
cal figure  of  the  Old  English  scald  travelling  from  land  to 
land,  attaching  himself  to  some  king  or  over-lord  and 
making  his  heroic  songs  of  the  chiefs  prowess,  to  receive 
in  return  sure  meed  of  gift  and  food  and  a  vassal's  privilege 
in  hall  and  by  hearthstone.  But  in  the  end  the  bard  feels 
that  his  princely  patron  will  win  immortality  by  his  lay  and 
so  get  no  mean  reward  in  his  turn,  just  as  Shakspere  in  his 
sonnet  feels  that  he  is  bestowing  enduring  fame  upon  the 
boy  he  lauds  and  loves  ;  as  Dante  was  sure  he  was  embalm- 
ing for  after  ages  the  stately  beauty  of  Beatrice.  This 
strolling  songman,  now,  has  been  telling  how  on  his  wander- 
ings King  Ermanaric  of  the  Goths  gave  him  of  rings  and 
money  which  he,  faithful  liegeman  that  he  was,  on  his 
coming  back  put  into  the  hands  of  his  patron  and  lord, 
Eadgils,  actuated  by  gratitude  because  that  ruler  had  be- 
stowed an  estate  upon  his  father  before  him,  which  the 
Wanderer  in  due  course  inherited.  But  another  land-hold- 
ing, he  goes  on,  was  given  him  by  good  queen  Ealdhild,  the 
spouse  of  Eadgils : 

Ealdhild  herself  to  me  another  gave, 

The  stately  queen  unto  the  liegeman,  she 

Was  Edwin's  daughter;  praise  of  her  was  borne 

Through  many  lands  whenso  my  songs  were  sung, 

Of  how  I  saw  her  fair  beneath  the  sky. 

The  gold-adorned  dispensing  of  her  gifts. 

This  again  is  pleasing  and  implies  an  attractive  feudal 
relation.  It  does  not  have  the  hollow  ring  of  th^  perfunctory 
court  poetry  of  subsequent  centuries,  when  the  vices  of  a 
royal  personage  were  chanted  as  virtues,  and  the  pimples 
on  his  face  apostrophized  as  suitable  subject  matter  for  the 
Muse ! 

A  mysterious  but  very  suggestive  poem  is  that  called 
The  Wife^s  Lameniy  a  lyric  of  fifty  odd  lines,  in  which  a 
woman  who  seems  to  be  exiled  from  her  husband  and  is  be- 
wailing her  fate,  pours  out  her  lonesome  soul  in  an  authent- 
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ically  deep-hearted  way.  Grief,  and  the  honest  attempt  at 
its  expression,  is  the  same  the  world  over  and  time  on  end. 
Even  in  the  part  paraphrase  herewith  offered  somewhat  of 
this,  I  trust,  may  be  felt : 

Lonesome,  I  make  this  song  full  sorrowfully 
About  mj  fate ;  and  I  am  fain  to  tell 
How  I  have  bided  grief  since  I  was  born ; 
Grief  new  and  old,  but  never  more  than  now. 

Erstwhile,  my  lord  fared  hence  from  midst  his  kin 
Over  the  strife  of  billows;  night-care  then 
Was  mine,  to  know  what  country  might  be  his. 

My  lord  he  bade  me  here  make  mine  abode. 
But  in  this  landstead  I  had  naught  of  bliss. 
Of  trusty  friends.     Wherefore  my  mood  is  sad. 

Full  oft  we  wagered  in  the  days  agone 
That  naught  save  death  itself  should  sever  us 
From  one  another.    Ah,  how  all  is  changed  ! 
It  is  as  if  it  were  not,  friendship  ours ! 

Full  oft  am  I 
Grown  bitter  o*er  the  leaving  of  my  love. 
Somewhere  on  earth  my  friends  are  living  lief, 
They  lie  in  beds, —  while  I  at  dawn  must  go 
Lonely  beneath  my  oak  tree  in  the  clove 
And  sit  there  all  the  summerlong  day  and  weep 
My  wretched  woes,  my  many  miseries. 
For  that  I  may  not  rest  me  from  my  cares. 
My  homesick  longings  which  begirt  my  life. 

Woe  to  the  wight  that  must  abide  her  Dear 
With  sad  desire. 

There  is  little  that  is  temporal  in  the  accent  of  this  sor- 
row. It  is  what  we  hear  alike  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the 
Greek  dramatists,  the  Elizabethan  lyrics,  and  the  Tennj^- 
sonian  Idyls  of  the  King.  It  has  the  dignity  and  directness 
of  an  elemental  emotion.  The  setting,  the  incidents,  only 
half  revealed  and  shadowy,  are  of  minor  importance.  But 
we  may  notice  the  characteristic  Germanic  flavor  of  the  lay 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  feeling  for  kin  and  home  is  in- 
terblent  with  the  love  of  husband,  furnishing  a  congruous 
background  to  the  closer,  keener  woe.     The  woman  is  a 
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** wretch" — the  word  signifies  etymologically  one  exiled 
from  the  native  laod  —  and  this  thought  and  fact  enters  into 
and  intensifies  her  misery. 

The  poetry  so  far  drawn  upon  has  been  heathen,  pre- 
christian  in  both  theme  and  treatment.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  christian  verse  one  would  expect,  naturally,  a  change 
in  the  depiction  of  woman  under  idealized  literary  forms ; 
an  approximation  to  the  modern  view.  The  humanizing 
influence  of  this  more  gentle  religion  would  tend  to  effect 
this,  especially  in  a  faith  which  elevates  Mary  to  so  lofty  a 
place  as  co-equal  with  her  divine  Son*  But  the  poetical  re- 
mains are  somewhat  disappointing  in  this  reiipect  during 
the  true  Anglo-Saxon  period,  say  up  to  the  twelfth  century. 
This  is  in  part  explained  by  the  subject  matter  of  the  epics 
and  lyrics,  mostlv  monk-made  and  inspired  by  biblical  or 
hagiographical  literature.  Ca^dmon  and  Cyncwulf  based 
their  w^ork  upon  the  Old  Testament  or  upon  some  of  the 
many  legends  of  the  church*  Hence  either  the  female  ele- 
ment IS  scant  or  the  types  are  conventional  and  prescribed 
by  the  material.  Again,  it  needs  time  before  a  new  religion 
can  take  deep  hold  of  the  imagination  and  display  itself  in 
literature.  The  old  heathen  admiration  for  power  and 
bravery  in  woman  rather  than  the  so-called  womanly  quali- 
ties of  modern  civilization,  breaks  out  now  and  then  and 
offers  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  clinging  to  earlier, 
coarser  ideals.  The  attitude  tow^ard  the  Virgin  expressed 
in  the  popular  line 

Mary  mother,  meek  and  mild, 

common  in  later  mediaeval  song,  cannot  be  found  ai  this 
time,  and  a  woman-type  of  the  Middle  Ages,  like  HetoTse, 
is  still  centuries  away.  The  treatment  of  the  sex  still  best 
relished  by  the  singers,  is  exhibited  in  the  way  a  vigorous 
and  picturesque  poet  seizes  on  the  Apocryphal  story  of  Judith 
and  Holofernes  and  makes  that  belligerent  maiden  protag- 
onist in  scenes  he  thoroughly  appreciates  and,  be  it  con- 
fessed, commends*     At  the  same  time,  the  changes  from. 
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the  Hebrew  narrative  are  revelatory  of  the  Germanic  ideals : 
Judith  is  converted  from  a  wealthy  widow  into  a  virgin  of 
glittering  loveliness:  very  beautiful  if  Walkyrish  in  her 
battlemood^  These  naive  transpositions  and  adaptations 
constitute  the  most  interesting  and  subtle  part  of  the  story 
of  the  Old  English  woman  creation  in  the  early  christian 
literature.  This  one  illustration  may  serve  for  the  whole 
class  in  indicating  the  favorite  type  in  this  verse,  although 
the  new  religion  nominally  was  accepted.  I  take  up  the  story 
where  the  heroine,  having  beheaded  the  heathen  ruler  ^in 
the  tent  scene,  returns  with  her  attendant  to  her  own  city, 
Bethalia,  wearing  the  grisly  trophy : 

And  so  had  Judith  speeded  in  the  feud 

Most  gloriously,  as  God  had  given  her ; 

And  now,  wise  maid,  she  quicklj  brought  the  head 

All  bloodj  of  the  warrior  in  a  sack, 

The  which  her  damsel,  (fair-cheek  girl  was  she 

Of  gentle  breeding)  to  the  mistress  dear. 

Had  thither  fetched ;  and  gave  it  in  her  hand 

Wound-sodden,  for  to  bear  it  home :  so  did 

Mistress  to  maid.    Then  swiftlj  sped  away 

The  twain,  both  women  valorous  of  mind, 

Till  they  had  left — these  much  enheartened  ones 

Now  happy  —  far  behind  the  hostile  host. 

And  plainly  saw  Bethalia's  winsome  walls 

Shine  in  the  sun,  fair  city. 

They  reach  the  gates,  are  welcomed  by  the  warder,  en- 
ter the  town  and  there  is  general  rejoicing  at  the  good  news 
"whiifh  Judith  brings : 

And  then  the  wise,  the  gold-bedecked  one 
Of  mindful  mood,  did  bid  them  straight  unroll 
The  heathen  war-man's  head  and  show  it  for 
A  sign  unto  the  burghers,  how  that  she 
Had  prospered  in  the  battle ;  then  she  spoke, 
The  high-born  maid  unto  the  people  all : 
*  O  heroes  victor-famed,  behold  ye  here, 
Ye  leaders  all,  this  loathliest  of  men, 
Of  heathen  battle  kings,  his  head  a-stare  ! 
Unloving  Holofernes,  it  is  he. 
Who  of  all  men  against  us  most  has  wrought 
Of  murders  and  sore  sorrows  and  would  eke 
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Them  out  jet  further :  but  God  granted  him 
No  longer  life,  nor  let  him  harrass  us 
With  harms ;  for  I  have  overborne  the  Prince 
Through  God,  his  might.     Now  would  I  call  upon 
Each  man  of  you,  each  dweller  in  the  burg. 
Shield  warriors,  that  ye,  forth-soon  as  you  may, 
Do  fit  you  for  the  fight ;  so  soon  as  God 
The  Maker,  goodly  King,  doth  from  the  east 
Send  leaping  light,  bear  out  the  linden  shields. 
The  battle-boards  for  bodies  and  for  breasts, 
Keen  helmets,  for  to  fell  amongst  the  foe 
Folk-leaders,  with  your  gay  ensanguined  swords. 
The  fated  chiefs.    Those  fiends  are  doomed  to  death 
And  yc  shall  win  the  day,  the  glory,  too. 
As  God  the  mighty  has  betokened  you 
Through  this  my  hand." 

This  is  a  ringing  virile  exhortation  to  arms,  a  cry  that 
might  have  come  from  a  Joan  of  Arc  of  an  earlier  day. 
Judith's  fierce  mood  has  in  it  the  leaven  of  righteousness, 
notice.  She  likes  war,  evidently,  but  she  loves  God,  and 
fights  the  Assyrians  to  His  glory.  Herein  she  differs  from 
a  type  like  Thrytho  and  marks  the  sublimation  to  a  degree 
of  a  primitive  and  strenuously  earthly  passion. 

I  wish  I  might  in  closing  give  one  or  two  representative 
selections  in  the  lyric  and  hence,  perhaps,  more  pleasing 
vein,  but  to  remain  within  the  Old  English  domain  and  do 
so  is  not  easy.  When  we  pass  into  the  Middle  English 
period,  lyric  song  begins  with  full  chorus  and  a  morning 
freshness  ;  but  that  takes  us  beyond  the  present  quest.  The 
passages  already  adduced  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  types  ^nd 
ideals  of  woman  in  the  first  and  oldest  English  poetry,  with 
its  peculiar  defects  and  virtues.  An  indefiniteness  of  per- 
sonal characterization  or  portraiture  will  have  been  noticed 
in  these  examples  of  the  feminine  r61e  in  our  native  song 
of  the  remote  past.  Description,  minute  and  physical,  of 
these  old-time  queens  and  ladies  fair  we  have  found  little 
of;  outline  sketches  they  are;  pastelles,  if  you  will,  and 
the  figures  are  almost  as  vague  as  those  shades  in  Hades 
whom  Virgil  perceived  to  cast  no  shadows.  Yet  so  much 
the  more  is  left  to  the  imagination,  and  remembering  how 
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long  they  have  been  "  dust  and  ashes  ",  what  a  vast  evolu- 
tion social,  ethical,  psychologic,  lies  between  them  and  us, 
and  how  verily  alive  and  picturesque  they  were  indubitably 
in  their  day  and  generation,  one  waxes  sympathetic  toward 
them,  after  all,  and  drops  into  the  mood  of  Villon's  "  Mais 
oil  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  "?  One  quotes  in  dreamy  remi- 
niscence the  lines  wherein  Browning  broods  over  and  bids 
goodbye  to  the  vanished  ladies  of  another  clime  and  time : 

Dear  dead  women,  with  such  hair  too :  what's  become  of  all  the  gold 
Used  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms?    I  feel  chilly  and  grown  old. 

Richard  Burton, 


CONTEMPORARY    FRENCH    POETS, 


11.       DECADENTS    AND    SYMBOLISTS. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  Hugo  is  the  father  of  modern 
French  poetry,  but  his  descendants  have  been  less  dutiful 
than  admiring  so  that  in  the  last  generation  he  seems  rather 
to  bar  the  current  of  poetic  evolution  than  to  divert  or  g:uide 
it,  Hugo's  poetic  children  bear  the  print  of  his  outward 
features,  but  they  do  not  inherit  his  hopeful  courage.  Much 
of  their  work  is  of  great  beauty,  and  its  remarkable  variety 
is  of  significance  in  any  eflibrt  to  comprehend  the  past 
and  to  foreshadow  the  near  future  of  French  literary  genius, 
and  intellectual  life.  Yet  through  all,  or  almost  all,  of  their 
writing  we  may  trace  beneath  the  mask  of  Hugo's  rhetoric 
and  prosody  the  spirit  of  Sainte-Beuve  and  Taine.  Pessim- 
ism, violent,  gloomy,  sad,  or  frivolous  and  hedonistic,  is  the 
colored  thread  that  runs  through  the  warp  and  woof  of  Jift 
de  Steele  verse  both  among  the  Parnassian  artists  for  art  and 
in  the  decadent  or  deliquescent  schools  of  Symbolism. 

The  first  lyric  expression  of  Romanticism  had  been 
fundamentally  egoistic  and  individualized.  This  is  char- 
acteristic of  Lamartine,  of  Hugo,  and  of  de  Musset.  But 
as  the  movement  spent  its  first  force  two  divergent  tend- 
encies checked  and  moditied  its  self-confident  liberty.  First 
the  socialistic  theories  that  we  connect  with  the  names  of 
Fourier  and  Saint-Simon  undermined  the  political  basis  of 
individualism.  A  discontented  or  at  least  a  restless  mental 
state  succeeded  to  the  hopeful  energy  of  1830  after  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Republic  of  1848.  This  generous  discontent 
found  its  reflection  in  the  sombre,  self-centred,  yet  purpose- 
ful poetry^  of  de  Vigny.  On  the  other  hand  the  resthetic  lib- 
erties of  the  Romanticists,  the  wanton  gambols  of  individu- 
alism in  metre  and  language  led  inevitably  to  a  reaction, 
and  the  exaggerated  appreciation  of  poetic  form  found  its 
completest  expression  in  Gautier. 
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These  two  forces  acted  together  or  apart  on  all  forma 
of  literature,  but  in  prose  fiction  they  were  for  a  time 
dominated  by  the  genius  of  Balzac  and  by  the  scientific  de- 
terminism or  scepticism  of  Taine  and  Re  nan,  and  in  the 
drama  their  action  is  obscured,  at  least  in  the  strongest 
work,  by  the  subordination  of  art  to  social  ethics.  The 
two  tendencies  appear  most  plainly  in  poetry  where  the 
traditions  of  de  Vigny  are  nobly  upborne  by  the  Parnas- 
siansif  while  in  Banville  one  can  already  trace  the  incipient 
decadence  toward  art  for  artificiality  of  the  school  of  Gau- 
tier,  the  labored  futility  of  whose  poetry  Banville  best  re- 
flects in  the  substance  of  his  verses,  though  in  outward  form 
and  rhyme  he  illustrates  and  elaborates  the  theories  of 
Sainte-Benve. 

In  a  posthumous  essay  Banville  has  described  himself 
as  a  follower  of  the  Graces  of  old  Greece,  while  the  con- 
temporaries of  his  later  years  seemed  to  him  worshippers 
of  the  newer  graces,  Absinthe,  Nevrose,  and  Morphine.  In 
claiming  this  classical  affiliation  the  poet  wished  to  class 
himself  witli  those  Parnassians  who  took  Hugo  for  their 
master  in  prosody  and  rhetorical  form,  while  in  their  hedo- 
nistic ethics  and  in  their  passionless  objectivity  they  fol- 
lowed Gautier,  The  very  titles  of  his  earlier  volumes  ' 
suggest  their  impassive  nature.  From  the  very  outset  he 
appears  as  a  poet  of  a  disillusioned  age,  a  product  of  the 
corroding  spirit  of  determinism  in  philosophy  and  the  cyn- 
ical materialism  of  the  Second  Empire.  He  shows  no  faith 
save  in  his  senses  and  the  joy  they  bring,  the  delight  of 
eye  and  ear,  the  harmony  of  color  and  sound.  He  suffered 
neither  anxious  thought  nor  unreasoning  passion  to  ruffle 
his  serene  calm. 

Like  Gautier,  Banville  wrote  a  great  mass  of  critical  but 
ephemeral  feutlletons,  some  equally  ephemeral  dramas  and 

»  Banville  wat  born  1833  and  died  1891.     CEuvres,  8  volsn  1873-&,  and 

Der ni^re*  po^siest  1895.  Chronology  of  the  chief  collections:  Cariatldes,. 
1842;  Stalactites,  1846;  Odelettes,  1856;  Odes  fvinambulej-ques,  1857;  Nou- 
vclles  odes  funambulesqucs,  JB69;  Idjles  prussiennes,  1871.  Dramaa: 
Gringolre,  1866;  Socrate  et  *a  femme,  1885.     Fiction:     Contes  f^eriquea, 
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an  essay  on  prosody  that  won  him  the  title  "  Legislator  of 
Parnassus  ".  He  wrote  also  many  prose  tales,  but  the  best 
of  these  ring  false  in  spite  of  their  melodious  warmth,  and 
the  laxity  of  their  morals  mars  the  delicate  grace  of  their 
style,  for  there  is  a  violation  of  essential  congruity  when  the 
characters  of  the  "  Com^die  Humaine"  are  dressed  in  fairy 
gauze.  But  it  is  as  a  poet  alone  that  Banville  survives,  and 
it  is  his  poetry  alone  that  merits  special  study.  We  should 
expect  of  a  poet  who  schools  himself  to  hide  the  emotions 
that  survive  his  philosophy  that  the  lyric  note  of  personal 
experience  would  be  subordinated  to  the  feelings  common 
to  humanity  or  to  descriptive  reproductions  of  nature  and 
legend  as  they  appear  in  the  posthumous  poems  of  de  Vigny. 
But  in  Banville  the  substance  tends  more  and  more  with 
each  succeeding  collection  to  become  subordinate  to  form^ 
more  and  more  rhyme  becomes  the  chosen  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  virtuosity.  He  revives  the  artificial  stanzas  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  rondeau,  the  triolet  and  the  rest, 
and  even  betters  the  instruction,  dancing  in  his  "  Odes  fu- 
nambulesques",  true  "Tight-rope  Odes",  on  the  wire  he  has 
stretched  for  his  muse  with  an  easy  assurance  that  arouses 
a  sort  6f  amused  admiration  for  these  trifling  odclcttes^  friv- 
olous and  fanciful,  yet  in  their  kind  of  great  excellence. 

It  is  no  small  thing  in  an  age  sicklied  o'er  with  natural- 
ism  to  preserve  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  gaiety,  though  it  be 
empty,  to  write,  as  Lemaitre  wittily  puts  it,  with  the  one- 
idea  of  expressing  no  idea.  Banville  confesses  ingenuously 
that  his  ambition  is  to  ally  the  buflToon  element  to  the  lyric,, 
while  rigorously  adhering  to  the  form  of  the  ode,  and  to 
obtain,  as  in  a  true  lyric,  his  impression,  comic  or  otherwise^ 
by  combinations  of  rhymes  and  harmonious  or  peculiar 
effects  of  sound.  He  is  convinced  that  the  musical  effect  of 
verse  can  awaken  what  it  will  in  the  reader's  mind,  "  and 
even  create  that  supernatural  and  divine  thing,  laughter ",. 

Scenes  de  la  vie  de  Paris,  1859.  Criticism :  Traite  de  la  poesie  fran9aise» 
1872.  Critical  articles  on  Banville:  Lemaitre,  Contemporains,  i.,  7,  and 
Nineteenth  Century,  August,  1891. 
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as  well  as  **  joy,  enthusiastic  emotion  and  beaut}-  *\  Thus 
he  approaches  Wagner's  theory  of  a  music  drama,  though 
our  poet  is  more  modest  in  his  aspirations  and  indeed  only 
carries  to  its  extreme  a  device  practised  in  all  ages  of 
French  verse,  by  Villon  as  well  as  Piron,  and  by  none  more 
than  by  his  favorite,  Ronsard. 

The  gift  of  musical  speech  was  his  from  the  first.  Sev- 
eral poems  of  his  youthful  '*  Cariatides"  sing  themselves 
into  the  ear  with  strange  melody^  and  otliers  among  his 
satiric  verses  have  a  curious  metallic  quality  that  fore- 
shadows his  fitture  mastery/  But  the  elaboration  of  many 
of  the  later  chants  royanx  and  virelais  must  always  be  ca- 
viare to  most  readers.  In  these  wrestlings  between  the 
subject  and  the  intricate  rhyme,  the  former,  even  if  like 
Jacob  it  come  off  victor,  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  sinew 
shrivelled  in  the  contest.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  this  will*o'-the-wisp  rhyme  is  leading  the  poet's 
fancy  where  it  will,  the  very  phantasmagoria  that  it  evokes 
have  their  charm.  Our  curiosity  is  excited  as  we  watch  the 
poet  winding  himself  out  of  his  own  labyrinth  ;  yes,  this 
ver)'  difficulty  gives  a  fillip  to  his  own  imagination  and  at 
times  reveals  to  him  unexpected  flowers  of  preciosity. 

Such  an  art  of  poetry  is  hardly  adapted  to  serious  sub- 
jects of  any  kind.  His  satires  are  mocking  vers  dt  sociiti 
or  laments  that  pleasures  must  be  bought  that  should  be 
given/  Often  his  thought  takes  the  form  of  parody  of  some 
popular  piece  or  style,  or,  perhaps,  like  some  busy  bee  of 
humor,  he  builds  an  elaborate  fabric  of  formal  nonsense 
where  the  wit  lurks  in  grotesque  juxtapositions,  fantastic 
figures,  serious  verses  upset  by  some  impertinent  bit  of 
slang,  the  promise  of  wisdom  ending  in  ludicrous  common- 
place, all  clothed  in  teasing  rhymes  and  lit  up  with  count- 
less puns.  Twice  only  was  Banville  betrayed  into  serious 
emotion,  not  much  to  his  poetic  advantage.     Toward  the 


»  E.  g.  ^^Canfessioti "  and  the  wcond  part  of  the  **  Song:e  d'hiver." 
»E.  g.  the  sixth  part  of  *'Ceux  qui  meurent  et  ceur  qui  combattent'V 
*  £.  g.  La  Malediction  de  Vdntia* 
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close  of  the  Empire  the  counsellors  of  Napoleon  were  made 
the  butts  for  the  poisoned  darts  ot*  his  satire,  and  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  the  bitterness  of  unreasoning  hate  over- 
flowed in  his  "  Idylles  prussiennes'*.  But  in  his  normal 
mood  Danville  much  prefers  Greek  mythology  to  modem 
politics^  and  finds  his  favorite  subjects  in  the  Renaissance 
or  in  the  picturesque  aspects  of  literarj^  and  artistic  Bohemia* 
The  gaiety  of  nocturnal  Paris  tricked  out  in  its  gauzy  span- 
gles has  also  its  charm  t'or  him,  and  so  indeed  has  anything 
that  is  quite  aside  from  the  every-day  life  and  duties  of 
Philistia,  for  which,  as  for  its  laureate  Scribe,  he  had  a  deep 
and  life-long  aversion* 

Here  he  is  most  at  home,  and  paints  exquisite  pictures 
whose  clear-cut  outlines  rival  the  brilliancy  of  their  color, 
whose  every  phrase  thrills  with  the  joy  of  art  and  beauty.' 
He  IS  more  the  artist  for  art  than  even  Gautier,  for  he  has 
not  a  trace  of  that  arri^rc  pensee  of  death  that  haunts  the 
inediasvalized  mind  of  the  author  of  **  Albertus'\  Indeed^ 
Banville  is  the  most  thorough  pagan  of  all  the  moderns, 
light-hearted  even  to  his  septuagenarian  end,  add  leaving 
behind  htm  as  the  sum  of  his  ephemeral  wisdom  the  benef- 
icent lines : 

La  plan^te  eal  ▼ieitle,  maft 
Comme  U  jeuoe  fiUc  cat  jeune, 

Banville*3  easy  cheerfulness,  his  unruffled  optimism  that 


'  E,  g»  La  Vole  lact^e,  Cljm^ne,  Le  Jugemeat  de  Pirfi,  The  lajt  U  Uie 
B)o»l  elaborate,  but  all  are  frigid. 

'  £.  g.  among  descriptive  pieces,  L'Eiil  dei  dteux,  Le  Banquet  dea 
dieux,  Le  SangUer,  Le  Mort  d'amour,  La  Flear  de  »ang,  La  Rose;  among' 
the  humorous  and  ga/t  Eldorado,  En  habit  zinzolin,  and  the  Odelette  4 
M^r^;  as  a  model  of  metrical  art  the  last  four  lines  of  Carmerft 

It  faut  &  rhexam^tre,  ainsi  qu'aux  ptirs  arceatii 
Dfs  egllses  du  nord  et  dea  palais  arabes, 
Le  calme  pour  pouvoir  d^rouler  les  anneaui 
Saints  et  mjstdrteux  de  sea  douae  sjllabes. 

Noteworth/  also  are  the  ten  lines  that  immediately  follow,  beginning: 
Nous  nlronii  plus  aux  bois,  les  lauriers  aont  coupes. 
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persistently  closed  its  eyes  to  more  than  half  of  life,  will  ac- 
count for  the  comparative  neglect  of  his  verses  in  a  time 
more  conscious  of  its  faults  than  of  its  power  to  overcome 
them,  an  age  that  has  found  truer  representatives  of  the 
nobler  aspects  of  its  pessimism  in  the  Parnassians,  who  face 
the  ills  of  life  with  the  dignified  reserve  and  stoic  calm  of 
the  philosophic  mind.  Since  these  are  the  poetic  expressions 
of  an  earlier  phase  of  the  national  spirit  they  may  justly 
claim  the  precedence  that  has  been  accorded  them  in  these 
articles.  But  beside  this  noble  unrest  there  is  an  ignoble 
restlessness,  and  this  morbid  decadent  tendency  found  an 
early  and  intense  expositor  in  Banville's  unfortunate  friend 
•Charles  Baudelaire,  the  progenitor  of  the  modern  Symbol- 
ists, in  whom  w^e  find  the  poetic  expression  of  a  state  of 
weary  yet  restless  reaction  from  the  confidence  of  scientific 
determinism,  a  sort  of  literaiy  hyper-a*sthesia,  rising  at  times 
to  a  real  emotional  hysteria.  It  is  from  him,  the  most  mel- 
ancholy of  the  adepts  of  shudder  and  woe,  that  Verlaine 
and  his  fellows  have  drawn  the  solvent  poison  of  their  fas- 
cination. It  is  or^ly  through  understanding  him  that  we 
shall  understand  them  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  understand 
them,  not  so  much  for.  what  -they  are  as  for  what  they 
promise  and  indicate.'  •  ' 

Baudelaire*  W.as  a  Parisian  and  two  years  the  senior  of 
Banville.  A  voyage  to  India  in  his  youth  left  a  deep  im- 
pre3S  on  his  mind  that  is  reflected  in  the  imagery,  the  colors^ 
and  the  odors  of  his  poetry.  His  uneventful  literary  career 
began  with  critical  articles  in  Parisian  journals  that  at  the 
time  attracted  little  attention,  but  seem  now  to  show  remark- 
able keenness  and  foresight,  ^o  that,  as  Bininetifere  observes^ 
they  deserve  to  be  "read,  reread,  and  retained"  (Po6sie 
lyrique,  ii.  139).  However  the  first  of  his  works  to  exer- 
cise strong  influence  on  his  contemporaries  was  his  trans- 

'  Born  1831,  died  1867.  Fleurs  du  mal,  1857,  and  with  a  preface  by  Gau- 
tier,  1868.  Criticism :  Bourget,  Essais  de  psychologie  contemporaine  i.  3, 
Lemaitre,  Contemporains,  iv.  17,  Pellissier,  Mouvement  litt^raire,  279^ 
Lanson,  Litt^rature,  1034.     See  also  FortnightlyJReview,  June,  1891. 
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lation  of  Poe's  tales  in  1856.  This  was  followed  in  the  next 
j^ear  by  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  strange  title  "  Flowers 
of  Evil,"  six  of  which  were  such  rank  blossoms  as  to  be 
condemned  by  the  squeamish  censors  of  the  Second  Empire. 
But  not  even  this  advertisement  aroused  any  general  in- 
terest in  the  book  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author.  Indeed 
the  tide  did  not  turn  till  after  the  German  war,  but  it  has 
since  set  so  steadily  that  work  which  he  himself  would  prob- 
ably have  rejected  has  been  gathered  into  a  posthumous 
volume  (1887). 

The  important  place  that  is  now  accorded  to  these 
*' Flowers  of  Evil"  is  partly  due  to  their  anticipation  of  a 
morbid  pessimism,  more  common  now  than  in  his  day,  and 
partly  no  doubt  to  the  warm  appreciation  with  which  Gau- 
tier  returned  the  dedication  to  him  of  the  "  Fleurs  du  mal" 
as  to  "the  impeccable  poet"  in  a  long  essay  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  1868.  This  appreciation  was  however  too  tardy 
to  bring  any  balm  to  Baudelaire's  perturbed  spirit,  for  he 
had  already  died  in  a  hospital  after  a  year  of  semi-lunacy, 
induced,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  excessive  use  of  nervous 
stimulants.  Perhaps  thiS  was  the  end  that  he  would  have 
desired,  for  he  tells  us  that  **  he  cultivated  hysteria  with  de- 
light and  terror". 

To  Baudelaire  nature  seems  evil  and  so  all  that  is  natural 
becomes  hateful.  If,  like  Gautier,  he  is  haunted  by  visions 
of  death,  he  does  not  shrink  from  them.  Rather  does  he 
take  a  mournful  pleasure  in  sensations  of  decay  and  cor- 
ruption, believing,  like  that  old  nihilist  Mephistopheles,  that 
all  is  worthy  of  perishing.  How  far  this  pessimism  is  sin- 
cere, how  far  it  is  perverse,  is  hard  to  determine.  Certainly 
in  his  expression  of  it  there  is  much  that  is  forced  and  in- 
tentionally brutal,  together  with  passages  of  curious  ideal- 
ism, that  seem  like  the  lees  of  the  Romantic  wine,  "  the  last 
convulsion  of  expiring  individualism".  "Oh  death",  he 
exclaims : 

Pour  out  thy  poison  that  it  may  comfort  us, 
We  wish,  so  much  this  fire  burns  our  brains 
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To  plunge  to  the  guirs  bottom,  heaven»  hell>  what  reck  wc? 
To  the  bottom  of  the  unknown  to  find  the  new.' 

Baudelaire  clothes  his  weird  subjects  in  a  form  more  re- 
strained and  withio  its  own  limits  almost  as  masterly  as 
Hugo's.  He  sought  his  vocabulary  largely  in  the  Latin 
poets  of  the  decadence  and  defended  his  choice  with  his 
wonted  perversity,  as  '*  singularly  fitted  to  express  passion 
such  as  the  modern  world  understood  and  felt  it''.  *'  If  his 
bouquet  is  composed  of  strange  flowers,  metallic  colors,  and 
heady  perfumes  .  .  ,  he  can  reply  that  hardly  any  others 
grow^  in  this  black  soil,  saturated  with  the  deca)^  of  cor- 
ruption,  like  the  cemetery  sod  of  decrepit  civilizations  in 
which  are  dissolving  amid  mephilic  miasmas  the  corpses  of 
foregone  centuries.**  ^ 

The  first  **  Flower''  in  Baudelaire's  garden  gives  the 
reader  tair  wiirning,  for  it  assures  us  that  we  are  all  **  hypo- 
critical slaves*'  of  ennui  **  most  ugly,  fierce,  iin<:lean  in  the 
infamous  menagerie  of  our  vices''.  This  thought  he  de- 
velops in  the  107  poems  of*'  Spleen  and  Ideal"  w^here  shud- 
dering at  the  vileness  of  life  alternates  with  aspirations  for 
a  serene  emancipation  from  it  that  the  poet  has  not  the 
strength  of  will  to  attain*  Throughout,  the  imagery  is  less 
of  the  eye  than  of  touch  and  odors.  There  is  an  East- 
Indian  sensitiveness  to  perfumes.  Some  seem  to  him  fresh^ 
some  green  as  nature,  some  proud,  some  fierce,  some  purify- 
ing. Again  and  again  he  recurs  to  their  intoxicating  fasci- 
nation, which  they  share  wiXh  cats  to  whom  are  especially 
dedicated  three  poems  (pp.  135,  161, 189)  which  it  is  curious^ 
to  compare  w^ith  Taine's  sonnet  to  his  favorite  cat,  a  type,. 

'  O  Mort  .  ,  .  . 

Verse-nous  ton  poison  pour  qu'il  nous  reconforte ! 
Nous  voulonfi,  Unt  ce  feu  nous  bridle  le  cen^eau, 
Plonger  au  fond  du  goutfre,  Enfcr  ou  Ciel,  qu'importe? 
Au  fond  de  PInconnu  pour  trouver  du  nouz^eau, 

(p.  351,  editioQ  of  1893,  from  which  all  paged  citations  are  hereafter  fnade.> 
Cp*  also  his  Poeni  in  Prose,  "N'importe  ou  hors  du  moode  ",  and  In  the 
^•*  Fleurs  ",   numbers  Ijcxviii-lxxxM  xc,  cli,,  8. 
■  Gautier,  Preface  (freely  tnmstated ), 
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says  M,  Monody  of  his  own  softened,  reasonable  stoicism. 
Baudelaire's  intense  imagination  pictures  these  disdainers 
of  their  masters  as  they  haunt  the  darkness  with  their  phos- 
phorescent eyes  and  electric  skins,  and  he  finds  a  charm  in 
their  silent  movements  and  their  mysterious  treachery.  In- 
deed, as  Gautier  wittily  observes,  *'  Baudelaire  himself  was 
a  voluptuous  cat,  with  velvety  ways  and  mysterious  manner, 
delicate,  caressing,  supple,  strong,  fixing  on  things  and  men 
a  gaze  of  disquieting  brightness,  free,  willful,  difiicult  to  re- 
strain, but  without  perfidy  and  faithfully  attached  to  those 
to  whom  he  had  once  offered  his  sympathy  '\  Baudelaire's 
tabbies  are  worthy  companions  of  Gray's  "  pensive  Selima/* 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  women  are  less  pleasing. 
True  "  flowers  of  evil  ",  all  are  corrupt,  insatiable,  incapable 
of  love,  instruments  of  degradation  and  torture  ;  all  save 
the  unattainable  Beatrix  of  his  poet's  vision.' 

Many  of  these  poems  are  strong  and  some  are  beautiful 
but  their  beauty  is  awful,  grewsome,  satanic.  Less  forced 
is  the  pessimism  of  his  "'  Parisian  Pictures,"  several  of  which 
are  in  lighter  and  more  sympathetic  vein,  and  some  mere 
^\xy  fantasies.  Of  them  all,  perhaps  that  which  clings  most 
to  the  mind  is  '*  Les  Petites  vieilles'',  the  wretched  wrecks 
of  a  youth  too  gay,  who  bear  with  them  always  some  pathetic 
token  of  the  primrose  path  on  their  stony  descent  to  the 
grave.  Five  poems  on  wine  that  follow  bring  us  back  to  a 
morose  ferocity,  that  rises  to  delirious  intensitj'  in  **Le  Vin 
de  r  assassin,*'  the  inebriate  murderer  who  rejoices  that  his. 
wiie  is  dead  because  now  he  can  drink  his  fill  witliout  being 
racked  by  her  reproachful  cries.*     Noteworthy  among  later 

'  Perhapji  the  most  noted  pieces  in  "Spleen  et  IdiJaJ '*  Mre:  ''Bene- 
diction**, a  morbid  picture  of  the  torture  of  his  poet's  life,  "  La  Vie  anter- 
ieure'*,  a  vision  of  Indian  serenity,  wcaUh,  and  perfume  that  cannot  stiU  his 
lun^iiishing  secret  grief,  "  Don  Juan  aux  enfers",  impassive  and  impenitent^ 
and  **  Une  Charogne'\  whose  gasily  subjects,  a  putrefying  corpse,  ha,<i  main- 
tained for  fortjr  years  its  bad  eminence  as  the  most  horrible  poem  in  the 
language. 

•Ma  femme  est  morte,  je  suis  libre; 

ie  puis  done  boire  tout  mun  soul. 
-Orsque  je  rentrais  sans  un  sou 
Ses  cris  me  d<khiraient  la  fibre. 
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poems  is  the  Dantesque  imager}-  of  "  Femmes  damii6es  *' 
and  the  melancholy  ferocity  of  "Les  Deux  bonnes  soeurs*', 
debauchery  and  death,  "  whose  ever  virgin  flanks,  draped 
in  rags,  travail  in  eternal  fruitlessness  '\*  But  perhaps  the 
climax  of  the  whole  is  reached  in  his  "  Revolt",  where  be- 
neath this  demoniacal  galling  the  poet  becomes  so  possessed 
by  the  spirit  of  evil  as  to  conceive  the  heritage  of  Satan  to 
be  the  noblest  aspiration  of  the  human  soul.  A  few  lines 
may  not  be  without  interest  as  illustrations  of  this  curious 
mental  aberration  : 

Verily,  as  for  me  I  will  leave  content 
A  world  where  deed  is  not  sister  of  thought. 
May  I  use  the  sword  and  perish  by  the  sword. 
Saint  Peter  denied  Jesus  .  .  .  He  did  well. 

Again  he  bids  *'  the  race  of  Cain  ascend  to  heaven  and 
cast  God  down  to  earth"  and  finally  closes  his  satanic  and 
superb  "  Litany  to  Satan  "  with  these  words  : 

Glory  and  praise  to  thee,  Oh  Satan,  in  the  highest 
Heaven  where  once  thou  reignedst  and  in  the  depths 
Of  hell  where  vanquished  thou  in  silence  dream'st. 
Beneath  the  tree  of  knowledge  let  my  soul 
Repose  by  thee  that  day  when  o'er  thy  brow 
Like  a  new  house  of  God  its  branches  shall  extend.* 


'  Dont  le  flanc  toujours  vierge  et  drap^  de  guenilles 
Sous  I'eternel  labeur  n'a  jamais  enfante. 

''Certes,  je  sortirai,  quant  h.  moi,  satisfait 
D'un  monde  oii  Taction  n'est  pas  la  soeur  du  reve 
Puiss^-je  user  du  glaive  et  perir  par  le  glaive : 
Saint  Pierre  a  renie  Jesus  .  .  .  il  a  hien  fait! 


Race  de  Cain  au  ciel  monte 
Et  sur  la  terre  jette  Dieu. 


Gloire  et  louange  a  toi,  Satan,  dans  les  hauteurs 

Du  Ciel  ou  tu  regnas,  et  dans  les  profondeurs 

De  I'Enfer,  od,  vaincu,  tu  reves  en  silence! 

Fais  que  mon  ame  un  jour,  sous  I'Arbre  de  Science 

Pr^s  de  toi  se  repose,  d  Theure,  ou  sur  ton  front 

Comme  un  Temple  nouveau  ses  rameaux  s'^pandront. 
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This  is  an  obvious  climax  and  with  a  short  katabasis  on 
Death,  where  "from  top  to  bottom  of  the  fatal  ladder"  the 
poet  discerns  only  "  the  weary  spectacle  of  immortal  sin  "  * 
the  "  Fleurs  du  mal "  come  to  their  wild  end. 

These  151  poems  are  short,  compactly  built,  and  care- 
fully polished  in  their  laborious  moral  paradoxes,  like  fungus 
growths,  or  noxious  bacilli,  that  find  in  this  rich  brain  their 
natural  nidus  and  full  nourishment.  His  prose  works  fur- 
nish an  herbarium  of  equally  startling  exotic  flowers  and 
give  a  clew  to  the  botany  of  this  literary  genus.  In  his 
"Fusses"  we  may  read  that  the  supreme  and  unique  joy 
of  love  lies  in  the  certainty  of  doing  injury.  All  joy  is 
based  on  evil ",  a  topsy-turvy  notion  by  no  means  original 
with  Baudelaire  for  it  had  been  preached  with  equal  per- 
versity some  decades  before  he  was  born  by  the  Marquis 
de  Sade.''  In  this  spirit  he  defines  a  young  girl  as  the 
being  that  "unites  the  greatest  imbecility  to  the  greatest  de- 
pravity "  and  thinks  the  very  worst  charge  against  woman 
to  be  that  "  she  is  natural,  that  is  to  sa)'  abominable  '\  After 
this  one  is  prepared  for  his  avowal :  "  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  horrible  to  be  a  useful  man  ". 

All  this  is  not  only  the  contradiction  of  common  senti- 
ment but  of  common  sense.  Yet  though  Baudelaire  him- 
self warns  us  that  "  a  little  of  the  charlatan  is  always  per- 
missible to  genius  "  he  seems  to  have  schooled  himself  into 
a  certain  sincerity  of  self-contradiction,  worshipping  Satan 
while  he  clung  to  Catholicism,  and  becoming  toward  the  close 
of  his  life  morosely  ascetic  in  resolution  and  extravagantly 
hedonistic  in  action.  He  united  three  discordant  elements  : 
the  philosophy  of  science,  the  ethics  of  materialism,  and 
the  mysticism,  though  not  the  faith,  of  mediaeval  demonology. 
That  is  to  say,  in  his  theorj^  and  in  his  practice  he  was  a  de- 


'  Du  haut  jusques  en  has  de  I'echelle  fatale 
Le  spectacle  ennuyeux  de  I'immortel  pt?ch^. 

*Tbe  curious  may  consult  Jules  Blais,  Satanisme,  1895,  with  a  preface  by 
the  novelist,  Huysmans.  Among  the  novels  of  de  Sade  "  Justine"  is  per- 
iiaps  sufficiently  characteristic. 
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cadent,  one  who  put  his  new  wine  into  an  old  bottle,  a  man 
out  of  place  in  his  social  environment,  and  so  lending,  as 
science  tells  us  that  all  misplaced  organic  matter  does,  to 
disintegration/ 

This  contradiction  in  the  poet's  mind  is  reflected  in  his 
work.  The.  new  and  the  old.  Romanticism  and  Naturalism, 
dwell  in  him  side  by  side,  spiritual  ideals  wilh  putref3'ing 
corpses,  the  most  diseased  sensuality  with  the  most  exalted 
asceticism,  or  in  his  own  words,  **  ecstasy  of  life  and  disgust 
of  life'\  He  hates  woman  with  a  mystic  media;val  hatred, 
and  in  spite  of  this,  or  because  of  it,  he  unites  a  passionate 
cult  to  his  bitter  contempt,  as  though  he  were  trying  to  real* 
ize  that  complete  debauchery  of  the  wilU  which  reasons  that 
since  what  is  natural  is  evil  what  is  artificial  must  be  virtu- 
ous and  good.  But  this  is  pessimism  reduced  to  the  absurd, 
just  as  the  same  doctrine  in  aesthetics  is  the  reduction  to  the 
absnrd  of  art. 

This  state  of  mind  has  long  ceased  to  be  exceptional* 
Deep  discontent  with  the  social  order,  if  not  with  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  is  almost  a  sign  of  the  times.  In  poli- 
tics it  shows  itself  in  nihilistic,  anarchic,  and  socialistic 
dreams  ;  Schopenhauer's  popularit)^  reflects  it  in  philosophy, 
while  in  literature  Hardy  in  England,  Sudermann  in  Ger- 
many, and  Maupassant  in  France  typify  our  moral  unrest. 
But  this  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Baudelaire's  aesthetics  are 
a  house  built  on  sand,  that  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  fol- 
lowers are  foredoomed  to  an  impotent  and  lame  conclusion. 
There  can  be  no  lasting  fame  for  decadence.  And  yet  the 
work  of  this  forerunner  has  an  exquisitely  poisonous  origi- 
nality that  preserv^es  his  memory  as  in  arsenic  green.  Who 
before  him  ever  sang  with  such  perverse  genius  that  health 
was  disgusting,  that  enamel  and  rice  powder  were  lovelier 
than  red  cheeks,  that  the  odors  of  the  laboratory  were 
purer  than  those  of  the  garden^  and  that  no  hues  of  life  were 
so  fair  as  those  of  phosphorescent  decay?  Madame  de 
Stael,  for  all  her  theory  of  progress,  hesitated  to  prefer  Lutia 
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Kterature  to  Greek,  but  Baudelaire  did  not  shrink  from  pro- 
claiming that  Petrooius  was  superior  to  Virgih  He  would 
have  for  his  muse  *'no  matron  repulsive  in  her  healthy 
virtue"*  Artificiality,  forma!  elaboration,  "  the  absolute  ex- 
pression", the  union  of  harmony  and  melody,  of  form  and 
tone,  was  his  Sisyphean  ambition,  as  it  had  been  that  of 
Banville,  whom  in  his  minor  key  Baudelaire  equalled  and 
perhaps  surpassed.  It  is  said  that  he  carried  this  endeavor 
even  into  the  modulations  of  his  conversation,  rejoicing  in 
the  music  of  his  own  voice. ^  This  instinct  enabled  him  to 
anticipate  the  long  contested  verdict  of  the  Wagnerian  tone- 
drama,  so  that  even  before  that  composer  had  obtained  a 
sj'mpathetic  hearing  in  his  native  Germany,  Paris  had 
listened  incredulously  to  the  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
this  father  of  the  decadents  who  was  indeed  precisely 
suited  to  sympathize  %vith  the  author  of  ParzivaL' 

Baudelaire*s  genius  is  unhealthy,  and  unfortunately  dis- 
ease is  more  contagious  than  health.  The  robust  sentiment 
of  Hugo  finds  but  a  faint  echo  on  Parnassus,  while  from 
the  putrescent  hot-bed  of  the  **  Fleurs  du  mal  **  there  has 
sprung  a  rank  and  pestiferous  growth  of  poison  plants  that 
have  shed  the  winged  seeds  of  literary  disorganization  and 
morbid  psychology  over  our  strange _^«  dc  5«<?r/^  generation. 
These  noxious  germs  have  been  powerfully  aided  in  their 
development  by  some  foreign  results  of  similar  causes.  The 
Russian  novelists,  the  English  painters,  the  German  com- 
posers have  combined  to  undermine  the  power  of  the  clear 
scientific  spirit  of  Taine  and  to  cultivate  in  enervated  minds. 
the  diathesis  of  indefinite  mysticism  that  finds  its  present  ex- 
pression in  the  Symbolists. 

*  Mtf  reading  of  poetrj  aloud  ieems  to  have  produced  a  veiy  deep  im- 
pression on  the  finest  minds  of  hH  generaUon.  among  them  Stendhal^ 
Gautier,  Hugo,  Flaubert,  Ban%ille,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  and  Delacroix^  to 
whom  Baudelaire  was  moat  loyal  in  friendship  and  generous  in  critical  ap* 
preciation, 

•Bruneti^re,  Po^sie  lyrique  ii,  141.  The  relation  is  urged,  with  gro- 
tesque exaggeration,  in  Nordau'a  "Degeneration":  but  this  and  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  were  written  before  the  author  hud  seen  that  tlinisjr  fancy. 
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Determinist  philosophy  and  analytical  science,  ihat  for  a 
time  held  high  carnival  and  undisputed  sway  in  French 
fictiou  and  obtained  a  more  gtober  recognition  in  the  drama, 
won  foothold  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Parnassians  only 
b}^  compromise.  And  so  it  was  natural  that  the  reaction 
against  the  positivist,  scientific  spirit  should  manifest  itself 
here  first  and  most  strongly.  Symbolism,  stripped  of  its 
antic  garb,  is  an  effort  to  reestablish  the  place  of  meta- 
physical thought  in  poetry.  It  has  been  usually  a  mis- 
directed effort,  but  though  the  attempt  has  failed  it  has  its 
eternal  justifi cation  in  the  un solvable  myster}^  of  nature. 
Indeed  a  certain  symbolism  is  consistent  u^th,  or  perhaps 
one  should  rather  say,  inherent  in,  complete  naturali'^m. 
For,  as  Brunetiere  happily  puts  it,  the  Symbolists  have  no 
other  origin  than  the  profoundly  human  need  of  making  ab- 
stractions cognizable  by  materializing  them,  and  no  other 
excuse  for  being  than  to  manifest  physically  to  all  what  is 
spiritually  accessible  only  to  few.  Thus  Symbolism  be^ 
comes  metaphysics  manifested  by  images  and  made  sensible 
to  the  heart.  But  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  true  symbol  is 
that  it  shall  be  clear,  and  that  the  w^ork  of  the  Symbolists 
obviously  is  not.  Hence  it  is  what  this  school  indicates  and 
what  it  promises  rather  than  what  it  realizes,  that  gives  in- 
terest to  the  somewhat  incoherent  utterances  of  these  the 
most  direct  descendents  in  the  poetic  family  of  Baudelaire. 
For  in  times  past  these  are  tlie  conditions  that  have  pre- 
ceded poetic  revivals.*  But  if  from  this  point  of  view  all 
these  vagrants  of  genius  have  their  attraction,  one  only  has 
the  divine  breath  of  \vhich  Horace  speaks,  and  he  is  the 
greatest  vagrant  of  them  all,  the  discharged  prisoner  and 
social  outcast,  Paul  Verlaine. 

The  resemblance  of  this  tine  poet  to  Baudelaire  is  less 
like  to  like  than  like  in  difference.  It  has  indeed  been  said 
that  Baudelaire  invented  a  new  shudder  and  Verlaine  a  new 
woe,  but  personally  there  is  a  closer  parallel  between  Ver- 
laine and  Villon,  for  both   were   Bohemians  by  preference 

^  Brunetiere,  Folate  lyrique,  it.  22^  and  Litt^rature  con  tern  porainey  155. 
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rather  than  by  necessity,  and  both  cultivated  eccentricity  in 
their  lives  and  in  their  verses.  This  interest  in  form  for  its 
own  sake  allies  Verlaine  also  to  the  Parnassians,  but  from 
that  company  his  spirit  that  brooked  no  rule  soon  parted. 
Before  the  German  war  he  had  published  three  collections 
of  verse,  then  for  eleven  years  he  vanished  from  the  surface 
of  society,  but  reappeared  in  1881  with  "  Sagesse",  since 
which  he  has  led  a  vagabond  life  between  workhouses,  caf§s, 
and  hospices,  publishing  frequent  volumes  of  verse  and 
occasional  articles  in  the  critical  reviews.' 

The  first  verses  of  Verlaine  suggest  the  somewhat  earlier 
poems  of  Baudelaire  and  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  betray  also 
the  influence  of  Edgar  Poe.  Already  in  "  La  Fete  galante'* 
one  finds  traces  of  that  delight  in  phraseology,  in  the  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds,  that  grew  on  him  through  each, suc- 
ceeding volume,  until  far  from  "  chiseling  words  like  cups  '\ 
as  he  said  and  supposed,  he  came  to  rely  more  and  more  for 
his  efl^ects  on  sonorousness,  sentiment,  and  a  mysterious  ob- 
scurity that  resists  exact  analysis  and  quite  defies  trans- 
lation, which  may  indeed  indicate  the  mental  state  of  the 
writer  but  can  give  no  idea  of  his  instinct  for  melody.  To 
take  but  a  single  instance  from  his.  first  collection,  the 
'*  Poemes  saturnines".  One  need  only  read  aloud  this 
"Chanson  d'automne"  to  feel  its  exquisite  melody  ; 

Les  sanglots  longs  .  . 

Des  violons 

De  rautomne 
Blessent  mon  coeur 
D'une  langueur 

Monotone. 

Tout  suffocant 
Et  bleme,  quand 
Sonne  Theure 

*  The  chronology  of  the  chief  volumes  of  Verlaine  is  :  Poemes  satur- 
nines,  1867;  La  Fetegalante,  1868;  La  Bonne  chanson,  1870;  Sagesse,  1881  ; 
Jadis  et  Nagu^re,  1883;  Parall^lement,  1885;  Mes  Hopitaux,  1891.  A  con* 
venient  anthology  of  his  poetry  is  contained  in  Choix  de  poesies  de  Paul 
Verlaine  (Charpentier,  1892).  Criticism  :  Lemaitre,  Contemporains,  iv.  60, 
Bruneti^re,  ii.  243,  Fortnightly  Review,  March,  1891  (Delille). 
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Je  me  sotiviens 
Des  jours  anciens 
Et  je  pleurs. 

£t  je  m*en  vais 
Au  vent  mauvais 

Q^i  m'emporte 
De^a,  deia 
Pareil  i  la 

Feyitle  morte. 

But  if  we  translate  this  we  shall  see  how  far  its  charm  is 
independent  of  its  thought.  Take  away  timbre  and  rhyme 
and  there  is  not  much  reason  left  in  '"The  long  sobs  of  the 
violins  of  Autumn,  wound  my  heart  with  a  monotonous 
langor.  Suffocating  and  pale  when  sounds  the  hour,  I  re- 
member ancient  days  and  I  weep,  and  I  am  borne  along  on 
the  cruel  wind  that  carries  me  hither  and  thither  like  a  dead 
leaf/*  And  here  is  a  picture  of  Paris,  exquisite  to  the  ear 
but  mere  midsummer  madness  to  the  logical  mind  : 

La  lune  pUquait  les  teintes  de  sine 

Par  angles  obkus ; 
Den  bouts  de  fum^e  en  forme  de  cinq 
Sortaient  drus  et  noirs  de?  hatits  toiU  pointu» 

Moi  j'allab  rcvant  du  divin  Platon 

Et  de  Phidi&A 
Et  de  Salamine  et  de  Marathon 
Sous  VtxW  ctignotaot  dei  bleus  bees  de  gas« 

Who  ever  noticed  as  he  walked  at  night  in  a  Paris  street 
the  shape  of  the  smoke  wreaths  from  the  then  absolutely 
invisible  chimney  pots?  Who  ever  noticed  bright  moon- 
light shadows  on  a  flaringly  lighted  city  sidewalk?  And 
why,  finally,  should  Verlaine  or  anybody  else  think  of  Plato 
and  Pheidias  and  Salamis  and  Marathon  on  a  Parisian 
boulevard,  unless  indeed  he  be  a  mental  degenerate? 

And' yet  the  eye  may  grow  impatient  of  images  that  it 
Cannot  see  and  the  mind  of  phantom  thoughts  that  elude  its 
grasp,  but  the  man  who  has  music  in  his  soul  will  be  woa 
back  ever  again  by  the  indefinable  charm  of  this  faun-like 
genius.    There  are  however  degrees  in  his  eccentricity,  and 
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he  who  is  not  to  the  manor  born  will  find  the  "  Ffite  galante  " 
and  the  "  Bonne  chanson  "  the  most  accessible  of  Verlaine's 
volumes.  It  is  true  that  these  delicate  little  trifles  savor 
sometimes  of  that  intertwining  of  sentiment  and  sensuousness 
that  characterized  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
they  are  full  of  the  loveliness  of  a  studied  artificiality,  much 
of  the  charm  of  which  depends  on  the  literary  culture  of  the 
reader.  To  catch  the  grace  of  "  L' A116e  '*  or  of  **  Colum- 
bine "  one  must  know  a  little  of  Parny  and  much  of  Wat- 
teau,  for  the  former  poem  is  a  Dresden  shepherdess  in^ii  de 
sUcle  alexandrines  and  the  latter  is  her  joyous  companion 
in  a  song  measure  that  might  have  charmed  Banville  him- 
self. The  love  ditties  of  the  "  Bonne  chanson  "  are  simpler 
and  so  have  a  more  perennial  attractiveness.  Some  of 
these  little  songs  sing  themselves  so  to  the  heart  that  it 
seems  a  sort  of  literary  sacrilege  to  attempt  to  translate 
them  into  prose  or  limping  verses.  But  does  not  this  speak 
for  itself: 

La  lune  blanche, 
Luit  dans  les  bois ; 
De  chaque  branche 
Part  une  voix 
Sous  la  ram^  .  .  . 
Oh  bien  aimee. 

L'^Ung  reflate 

Profond  miroir 

La  silhouette 

Du  saule  noir 

Oii  le  rent  pleore  .  .  . 

Rdroas :   c'eit  Theure. 

Un  raste  et  tendre 
Apaisement 
Semble  descendre 
Du  firmament 
Que  Tastre  irise  .  .  . 
C'est  rheure  exquise. 

The  years  that  separated  "La  Bonne  chanson"  from 
«*La  Sagesse"  intensified  both  the  strength  and  the  weak- 
ness  of  Verlaine's  character.     The  contradictions  of  his 
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nature  became  even  more  startling  than  those  of  Baude- 
laire. Here  the  poet  of  the  "  F&tes  galantes"  and  the  future 
author  of  "Parallelement"  proclaimed  with  agonized  sincer- 
ity and  the  most  intensely  Catholic  devotion,  that  the  Jesuits 
were  the  hope  of  social  morals,  and  that  Moses  was  the  only 
scientist,  while  even  the  good  old  times  when  "  Maintenon 
cast  on  raptured  France  the  shadow  and  the  peace  of  her 
linen  caps ''  are  hardly  orthodox  enough  for  the  convert's 
enthusiasm,  and  he  prefers  to  those  halcyon  days  of  Galli- 
cism the  Middle  Ages  with  "their  high  theologj^  and  firm 
morals  "  *  In  these  verses  his  exalted  faith  holds  converse 
with  God  and  Christ  as  none  since  Thomas  a  Kempis  has 
done,  and  hymns  the  glories  of  Mary  in  verses  unsurpassed 
in  French.  Penitence  has  rarely  reached  a  more  intense 
lyric  expression  than  in  that  series  of  sonnets  where  God 
and  the  sinner  reason  together  in  verses  that  have  been 
called  by  a  great  modern  critic  "the  first  in  French  poetrj- 
that  express  truly  the  love  of  God."  Yet  these  are  equalled, 
and  in  a  way  excelled,  by  an  exquisite  hymn  to  the  Virgin 
and  other  poems  that  reach  the  extreme  intensity  of  self- 
renunciation.^  But  even  in  Verlaine's  "  Sagesse"  there  are 
pieces  as  hard  to  set  in  order  as  a  Chinese  puzzle,'  for 
Catholicism  had  not  weaned  him  from  the  idolatry  of  words, 
and  he  was  presently  to  show  in  his  pitifully  curious  "Par- 
allelement''  that  it  had  not  weaned  him,  any  more  than  the 
same  Catholic  aspirations  had  done  Baudelaire,  from  an  at- 

*  C'est  vers  le  Mojen  Age.^norme  et  delicat, 
Qu'il  faudrait  que  mon  coeur  ^n  panne  naviguat 

Haute  th^ologie  et  solide  morale 
Guid^  par  la  folie  unique  de  la  Croix. 

(  From  "  Non.  II  fut  gallican  ",  but  compare  "  Sagesse  d'un  Louis  Ra- 
cine.") 

*The  sonnets  begin  "Mon  Dieu  m'a  dit";  the  hymn  to  Mary,  "  Je  ne 
veux  plus  aimer".  Cp.  also,  "O  mon  Dieu  vous  m'avez  blesse  d'amour '*. 
All  these  are  in  the  "  Choix  de  poesies,"  pp.  159-190. 

3  E.  g.     "  L'Espoir  luit  comme  un  brin  de  paille  dans  ratable,"  which  is- 
ingeniously  unravelled  by  Lemaitre,  1.  c.  99. 
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tempt  to  combine  the  worship  of  God  with  that  of  the  devil, 
in  what  is  indeed  a  melancholy  parallel. 

The  poetry  that  follows  "  Sagesse"  grows  steadily  more 
incoherent  and  uneven,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of 
progress  or  retrogression  from  volume  to  volume,  while  in 
each  there  are  striking  groups  and  single  poems.  Perhaps* 
his  strongest  recent  work  has  been  in  political  and  social 
satire.  In  a  ballad  dedicated  to  Luise  Michel  he  defines 
the  Republican  leaders  as  *'  perverted  talent,  megatherium  or 
bacillus,  raw  soldier,  insolent  shyster  {robin) ^  or  some  brit- 
tle compromise,  giant  of  mud  with  feet  of  clay."  ^  But  if  the 
government  delights  him  not,  neither  does  Paris,  that  "  glar- 
ing pile  of  white  stone,  where  the  sun  rages  as  in  a  con- 
quered country,  where  all  vices,  the  exquisite  and  the 
hideous,  have  their  lair,  a  desert  of  white  stone."  *  Some 
of  the  realistic  pictures  of  tavern  and  street  in  the  work- 
men's wards  are  gems  in  their  way,  though  their  brilliancy 
is  more  that  of  the  cat's  eye  or  the  moon-stone  than  that  of 
the  diamond  or  the  emerald.  Here  is  a  single  example 
among  many :  * 

The  noise  of  the  wineshop,  the  mud  of  the  walk, 
Sickly  trees  sheddinj^  leaves  in  the  dusky  air, 
The  omnibus,  tempest  of  iron  and  mud, 
That  creaks  ill  balanced  between  its  four  wheels 
And  slowly  rolls  its  eyes,  red  and  green ; 

*  Gouvernements  de  maltalent, 
M^gartherium  ou  bacille 
Soldat  brut,  robin  insolent, 
Ou  quelque  compromise  fragile, 
G^ant  de  boue  aux  pieds  d'argile. 

'  La  "  grande  ville."     Un  tas  criard  de  pierres  blanches 
Oii  rage  le  soleil  comme  en  pays  conquis. 
Tous  les  vices  ont  leur  taniere,  les  exquis 
Et  les  hideux,  dans  ce  desert  de  pierres  blanches. 

3  Le  bruit  du  cabaret,  la  fange  du  trottoir 
Les  plantanes  d^chus  s-efTeuillant  dans  Tair  noir,. 
L'omnibus,  ouragan  de  ferailles  et  de  boue 
Qui  prince,  mal  agsU  entre  ses  quatre  roues, 
jEt  roule  ms  jeux  rertt  et  rouges  lentement ; 
Lm  wiLvritn  allant  urn  c}ub|  tout  to  fusD«nt 
•c  ' 
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Workmen  ^\Tk%  to  the  dub  while  tfaer  smoke 
Their  cattT-pipe»  onder  the  geodjumes'  no«e. 
Roofs  dripping,  wmlls  ooslng.  and  pfliTement  that  slips. 
Broken  aisphalt  and  gutters  overflowing  the  sewer. 
Behold  mj  road  —  with  paradise  at  the  end. 

Then  there  are  among  these  verses  fantastic  bits  of  rf/a- 
blerie  that  suggest  opium  dreams.  There  is  a  weird  fasci- 
nation in  the  high  festival  of  the  satans  at  Ecbatana«  where 
they  "  make  litter  of  their  five  senses  for  the  seven  sins " 
and  at  last  attempt  **  to  maintain  the  balance  in  their  duel 
with  God  by  sacrificing  hell  to  universal  love  ".*  Another 
of  these  "  twilight  pieces  '*•  as  Verlaine  grimly  calls  them, 
represents  a  countess  in  prison  holding  in  her  lap  the  head 
of  her  husband,  whom  she  has  killed  in  a  fit  of  jealousy 
while  he  was  in  mortal  sin.  The  head  speaks  to  tell  her 
that  he  loves  her  still  and  to  bid  her  **  Damn  thyself  that 
we  be  not  parted ".  ''  Pity,  pity !  my  God  '\  she  shrieks, 
and  by  that  prayer  is  torn  from  her  lover  to  paradise,  to 
discover,  like  another  of  these  incarnations  of  passion,  that 
**  hell  is  absence  ". 

Such  conceptions  are  the  sign  of  an  unbalanced  mind, 
of  which  many  traces  can  be  found  in  other  poems  whose 
rhythm  has  the  capricious  beauty  of  a  hashish  dream  and, 
like  our  English  "  Kubla-Khan",  defies  the  analysis  of  the 
rhetorician.  An  instance  of  this  is  aflTorded  by  his  "Art 
poetique",  which  has  a  double  interest  because  it  both  illus- 
trates and  characterizes  the  aspirations  of  the  decadent 
school,  though  they  write  their  best  poetrj'  when  they  are 
recreant  to  it.  It  may  not  be  without  interest,  therefore,  to 
translate  as  well  as  may  be  the  sense,  or  what  seems  to  be 

Leur  brule-gueule  au  nez  des  agents  de  police, 
Toits  qui  degoutent,  murs  suintants.  pave  qui  plisse, 
Bitume  defence,  ruisseaux  comblant  Teorout : 
Voila  ma  route  —  avec  le  paradis  au  bout. 

•  "Crimen  amori?  "  ^Choix  de  poesie*.  p.  259). 

Font  litiere  aux  sept  pecbe?  de  leurs  cinq  sens. 


En  inaintenant  I'equilibre  de  ce  duel. 
Par  moi  I'Enfer  dont  c'est  ici  le  repaire 
Se  sacrifie  ^  I'Amour  universel ! 
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the  sense,  of  a  few  stanzas,  laboring  to  be  literal,  though 
with  the  certainty  of  remaining  obscure :  "  Music  before 
everything  ;  therefore  choose  the  unequal,  more  vague,  more 
soluble  in  air,  with  nothing  in  it  that  has  weight  or  pose. 
Then,  too,you  must  not  go  choose  your  words  without  some 
fault.  Nothing  is  dearer  than  the  gray  song,  where  the  in- 
definite joins  the  precise  .  .  .  For  shade  is  still  our  desire, 
not  color,  only  shade.  Oh !  shade,  sole  reliance.  Dream 
to  the  dream,  and  flute  to  the  horn."  * 

What  this  last  line  may  mean  I  cannot  conjecture,  nor 
perhaps  Verlaine  either,  for  a  little  later  he  adds  this 
counsel :  "  Let  thy  verse  be  good  luck  scattered  on  the 
crisped  wind  of  the  morning  that  reeks  of  mint  and  thyme 
.  .  .  And  all  the  rest  is  literature."  *  Which  is  merely  Ver- 
laine's  recognition  of  the  fact  that  to  him  words  are  more 
than  ideas,  style  more  than  matter ;  and  though  this  is  con- 
trary to  any  true  symbolism  in  poetry,  it  is  true  in  a  large 
measure  of  the  verses  of  manj'  decadents  who  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  called  Symbolists  though  they  have  been 
more  appropriately  described  by  Verlaine  himself  as  "Cym- 
balists ". 

Of  this  group  the  men  who  have  attracted  the  most  at- 
tention are  the  Greek  Mor^as,  the  Americans,  Merrill  and 

'  De  la  musique  avant  toute  chose, 
Et»  pour  cela,  pr^f^re  I'lmpair 
Plus  vague,  plus  soluble  dans  I'air, 
Sans  rien  en  lui  qui  p5se  ou  qui  pose. 

II  faut  ainsi  que  tu  n'ailles  point 

Choisir  tes  mots  sans  quelque  meprise : 
Rien  de  plus  cher  que  la  chanson  grise 

Ou  I'lnd^cis  au  Precis  se  joint. 


Car  nous  voulons  la  Nuance  encor, 

Pas  la  Couleur,  rien  que  la  nuance ! 
Oh  !  la  nuance  seule  fiance, 

Le  reve  au  reve  et  la  tlute  au  cor. 

'  C^ie  ton  vers  soit  la  bonne  aventure 
Eparse  au  vent  crisp^  du  matin 
Qui  va  fleurantMa  menthe  et  le  thym  . 
Et  tout  le  reste  est  litterature* 
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V]ell6-Giiffin,  the  Belgian  dramatist,  >Izterlinck9  and  the 
Frenchmen,  Ghil,  Mallarm^  and.  probably  most  talented  of 
them  alL  de  Regnier.  These  poets  nndertake,.  or  profess 
to  undertake,  to  express  essentially  poetic  sentiments  in- 
directly by  far-fetched  metaphors  or  even  by  th^  sound  of 
words  and  letters  quite  independently  of  their  received  sig- 
nification. Thus  Ghil  tells  us  that  ~  ^  is  black,  e  white.  / 
blue,  o  red,  and  u  yellow'*,  while  another  theorist  of  ono- 
matopoeia/ Rimbaud.  indi;rnanLly  avers  that  ir.y  decadent 
ou^ht  to  know  that  -  /  is  red.  o  blue,  and  u  c^een  '\  Not 
content  with  this  they  have  discovered  :i  ^reestablished 
harmonv  between  vowel  s^ounds  and  musiciil  ia^tmments  : 
**£7  is  the  organ,  e  the  harp,  /the  \-:oIin.  .»  the  trumpet,  and 
u  the  flute*'.  Or  again  **a  is  monotony,  e  serenity*.  /  passion 
and  praver.  ^  ?J<^^'*  **°^  "  ^^'^  ingenuous  smile",  though 
not  because  that  is  what  might  naturally  end  such  an  ars 
foetica.  for  the  diphthongs  have  their  signiricance  also  and 
even  combinations  of  vowel  and  consonant  are  not  neglect- 
ed in  the  Svmbolist  Rimbaud's  "Gradus  ad  Pamassum".  ^ 

Verlaine  does  not  go  to  these  extremes,  nor  do  any  but 
the  mountebanks  among  the  Symbolists  I'ollow  this  will-o*- 
the-wisp  except  to  attract  attention  or  show  their  virtuosity. 
But  Verlaine  is  always  a  poet  of  impulse  or  instinct,  and  is 
onlv  just  to  himself  when  he  asserts'  that  verse  is  to  him  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  feeling,  conscious  of  no  literary 
tradition  and  developing  no  consecutive  thought.  Hence 
comes  his  indiflference  to  the  consecrated  literary-  usages  of 
words.  Thev  have  not  the  same  meaning  for  him  that  they 
would  have  to  a  poet  of  literary'  training,  and  yet  his  ear 
delights  in  them.  As  Lemaitre  suggests,  it  is  as  though  he 
had  entered  the  Parnassian  Cenacle.  had  listened  to  those 
tuneful  disciples  of  art  for  art,  and  then  had  let"t  their  com- 
panv  "intoxicated  by  the  music  of  their  words,  but  by  their 
music  alone."  The  same  writer  concludes  his  delicate^ 
sympathetic,  yet  searching  diagnosis  of  this  morbid  spirit 

» Cp.  Rimbaud,  Trmit^  dn  Tcrbc,  and  BruneU^rc,  PoMe  iTriqne,  ii,  343^ 
•Cp.  Horet,  L'Eoq»lt#  Utt^rairc. 
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with  the  antithetically  balanced  judgment :  "  Verlaine  has 
the  senses  of  a  sick  man,  but  the  soul  of  a  child,  he  has  a 
naive  charm  in  his  unhealthy  languor,  he  is  a  decadent  who 
has  in  him  most  of  the  primitive  man". 

Like  Baudelaire  and  like  Banville,  Verlaine  and  the  de- 
cadents more  or  less  closel3^  related  to  him  suffer  from  a 
morbid  singularity,  the  overstimulation  of  individualism  in- 
herited from  the  bankruptcy  of  Romanticism.  Hence  the  line 
of  their  development  would  naturally  be  lyric  poetry.  But 
to  those  who  are  anxiously  watching  the  signs  in  the  liter- 
ary heavens  there  seems  small  promise  in  this  school  of  any 
permanent  advance  in  the  art  or  mechanism  of  song.  They 
stand  for  reaction  from  the  coldly  formal  objectivity  of  the 
Parnassians  and  their  value  to  the  next  generation  will 
probably  seem  to  be  that  they  reasserted  the  rightful  place 
in  lyric  poetry  of  hidividuality  and  idealism.  For  this  they 
will  be  remembered  while  their  licenses  in  language  and 
rhythm  will  be  sooner  forgotten  than  forgiven. 

B.  W.  Wells. 


WILLIAM    COLLINS. 

No  reader  of  Matthew  Arnold's  essa^-s  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed  with   a   kind  of  mannerism    that    protrudes    itself 
at  almost  everj-    turn    of  the    thought.      This   mannerism 
consists  of  certain  catch  phrases  on  which  the  critic  "  rings 
the  changes  "  until  the  reader  becomes  wearv.     We  all  re- 
member how  Gray  ''  never  spoke  out  '\  how  Shellev  was 
**a  beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel,  beating  in  the  void  his 
luminous  wings  in  vain  '\  how  Heine  was  '•  a  brave  soldier 
of  the  liberation  war  of  humanity  '\  and  so  on  through  the 
calendar.     Now  it  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Arnold  did  not 
write  an  essay  on  Collins,  though  he  thought  Grav  a  greater 
poet :  for  nowhere  could  he  have  found  a  finer  phrase  than 
in  this  suggestive  dictum  on  Collins  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
£dmund  Gosse :     '*  He  was  simply  a   reed,  cut  short  and 
notched  by  the  great  god  Pan,  for  the  production  of  en- 
chanting flute-melodies  at  inter\*als,  but  tor  all  other  human 
purposes  a  vain  and  empty  thing  indeed."     What  to  Mr. 
Arnold's  eye  would  have  described  Collins  so  well  as  "  a 
vain  and  empty  thing"?     How  aptly  would  he  have   ex- 
plained all  of  Collins's  characteristics  —  his  imprudence,  his 
dissipation,    his    improvidence,   his    madness,  bv   that   one 
phrase !     But  for  our  part,  we  can  see  how  dangerous  such 
a  method  becomes  even  in  the  hands  of  a  master.     Collins, 
unfortunate  as   was  his  life,  was   not  "  a  vain  and  empty 
thing  "  when  it  comes  to  poetrj%  and  after  all  whv  lay  so 
much  stress  on  his  life  when,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  with  par- 
donable exaggeration  aays  :     **  He  could  put  more  spirit  of 
color  into  a  single  stroke,  more  breath  of  music  into  a  sin- 
gle note,  than  could  all  the  rest  of  his  generation  into  all 
the  labors  of  their  lives." 

There  is  absolutely  no  personal  element  in  Collins's 
poems.  He  left  no  memorials  or  letters  that  have  been 
published,  save   a  short    one    on    business,   and    the  only 

[38J 
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portrait  we  have  of  him  was  made  when  he  was  fourteen. 
He  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  mirror  himself  in  a  number  of 
charming  letters  as  did  Gray,  nor  did  he  have  an  inquisi- 
tive Boswell  to  dodge  his  steps  as  did  his  friend  Dr.  John- 
son, nor  has  he  been  so  gifted  with  biographers  as  was 
Goldsmith.  In  fact  there  is  no  other  poet  of  the  gossipy, 
eighteenth  century  who  has  so  shadowy  a  personality  and 
who  can  lay  so  little  claim  to  a  share  of  human  interest. 
The  record  of  his  life  is  the  saddest,  and  yet  if  lacking  in 
human  interest,  can  never  fail  to  appeal  to  human  sympathy. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  ancestry  of  Collins  that  prom- 
ised a  poet  to  the  family.  His  father  was  a  respectable  hat- 
ter and  thrice  mayor  of  Chichester,  where  the  poet  was  born 
on  the  Christmas  Day  of  172 1.  Like  other  English  youths 
of  middle  chiss  families,  he  received  a  good  education, 
going  first  to  school  at  Chichester  and  afterwards  at  Win- 
chester College.  Here  he  was  admitted  as  a  scholar  in 
1733.  The  master  of  Winchester  was  Dr.  Burton,  one  of 
the  most  famous  teachers  of  the  time,  and  Collins  had  as 
schoolmates  Joseph  Warton  and  William  Whitehead,  both 
afterwards  poets  of  no  mean  order  in  the  eighteenth  century 
sense.  Collins  was  at  Winchester  seven  years,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  if  it  was  '*  a  rough  and  dangerous 
apprenticeship  to  the  world  for  one  so  young'',  as  w^as  the 
case  with  Sydney  Smith  a  half  century  later.  During  the 
time  he  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  that  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  classics  which  shows  itself  so  plainly  in  his- 
poetry. 

He  stood  first  on  the  Winchester  list  for  any  vacancy 
that  might  occur  at  New  College,  Oxford,  but  unfortunately, 
as  had  happened  to  the  poet  Young  some  years  before,  none 
occurred.  After  all  it  was  not  much  of  a  deprivation,  if 
New  College  was  then  "renowned",  as  it  was  afterwards, 
"for  the  quantity  of  port  wine  consumed  by  the  Fellows". 
Collins  was  therefore  admitted  as  a  demy  or  fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College  in  July,  1741.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
several  people  that  his  life  at  the  university  was  marked  by 
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habits  of  high  living  and  dissipation,  and  that  his  work  was 
equally  distinguished  by  genius  and  indolence.  An  ac- 
quaintance whom  he  knew  afterwards  in  London  explained 
the  case  thus,  though  possibly  with  an  envious  purpose : 
"  As  he  brought  with  him,  so  the  whole  turn  of  his  conver- 
sation discovered,  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  school  ac- 
quisitions, and  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all  academic  studies 
and  discipline,  he  never  looked  with  any  complacency  on 
his  situation  in  the  university,  but  was  always  complaining 
of  the  dulness  of  a  college  life." 

Though  Collins  early  blossomed  into  a  poet,  he  pub- 
lished nothing  of  importance  until  his  residence  at  Oxford. 
Here,  in  1742,  he  brought  out  his  "Persian  Eclogues", 
written  when  he  was  only  seventeen.  The  more  general 
title  of  "  Oriental  Eclogues ''  was  afterwards  given  to  this 
poem.  In  December  of  the  next  year  appeared  the  "  Epistle 
to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer"  on  his  edition  of  Shakspere.  The 
first  of  these  poems  was  artificial  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
simply  continued  the  tradition  of  Pope  and  his  school.  Sen- 
suousness  of  a  stilted  kind  and  straining  after  effect  mar  this 
first  serious  attempt,  and  show  that  he  had  not  yet  thrown 
otTthe  artificial  shackles  that  bound  him  to  the  fashionable 
standards  of  the  day. 

The  "  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  Ilanmer"  marks^a  great 
advance  over  its  predecessor  in  naturalness  and  poetic  art. 
It  is  simple  in  language,  dignified  in  style,  appreciative  in 
thought.  It  is  a  glorification  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
drama,  and  its  closing  lines  contain  a  just  and  graceful 
tribute  to  Shakspere.  The  melody  and  finish  of  the  whole 
m;iy  be  best  seen  in  these  lines: 

Where'er  we  turn,  by  fancy  charmed,  we  find 
Some  sweet  illusion  of  the  cheated  mind. 
Oft,  wild  of  wing,  she  calls  the  soul  to  rove 
With  humbler  nature,  in  the  rural  grove; 
Where  swains  contented  own  the  quiet  scene, 
And  twilight  fairies  tread  the  circled  green : 
Dressed  by  her  hand,  the  w^oods  and  valleys  smile, 
Kvco  spring  diffusive  decks  the  enchanted  isle. 
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But  we  are  still  in  the  age  of  Pope,  for  the  "  Epistle  "  is 
written  in  that  eminently  correct  and  singularly  hard  style 
of  versification  that  had  ruled  it  over  English  poetry  for 
sixty  years  —  the  heroic  couplet.  This  form,  however,  was 
doomed  to  be  deposed  from  its  throne,  and  the  "  winter  of 
discontent''  in  English  verse  was  but  a  prelude  to  the 
"glorious  summer"  of  Gray  and  Collins.  After  being  im- 
prisoned in  dreary  and  narrow  cloisters  for  half  a  century, 
English  poetry  was  to  be  led  forth  into  the  beautiful  light  of 
a  new  dispensation. 

Collins  took  his  bachelor's  degree  on  November  18, 
1743,  and  sometime  after  suddenly  left  Oxford.  Why  he 
did  so  is  not  known.  Up  to  this  time  his  life  had  been  un- 
eventful. He  had  received  a  fine  school  and  college  train- 
ing. His  career  had  not  been  chequered  by  want  or  pri- 
vation. It  is  true  he  had  acquired  a  taste  for  pleasure  and 
dissipation,  but  his  friends  had  not  cast  him  off.  His  sud- 
den departure  from  Oxford  and  subsequent  settling  in 
London  marked  a  change  in  his  character.  He  began  now 
to  show  a  fatal  want  of  stability  and  self-reliance  that  never 
afterwards  failed  to  be  displayed,  and  that  probably  led  to 
his  madness.  Whether  this  irresolution  was  hereditary  or 
the  result  of  dissipation  at  college  is  not  known. 

Previous  to  his  coming  to  London,  Collins  had  paid  a 
visit  to  his  uncle,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Martyn,  in  Flanders, 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  entering  the  army.  But  his 
uncle  considered  him  "  too  indolent "  for  such  active  ser- 
vice, and  Collins  returned  to  London  with  the  intention  of 
entering  a  milder  service,  that  of  the  church  militant.  He 
was  recommended  for  a  curacy,  but  was  dissuaded  from  ac- 
cepting it  by  a  friend,  a  Mr.  Hardman,  a  wealthy  tobacco- 
nist. To  us  there  is  something  almost  amusing  in  this 
wavering  of  Collins  from  one  profession  to  another.  We 
can  imagine  with  what  a  grim  spirit  the  martial  uncle  told 
the  delicate  and  sensitive  poet  that  he  was  unfitted  for  a 
militarj'^  career,  and  advised  him  to  seek  a  much  easier 
livelihood  in  the  bosom  of  the  English  Church.     We  can 
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also  call  tip  the  exhortation  of  the  worthy  tobacco  dealer 

(did  he  wish  to  make  a  tobacconist  of  Collins?),  whose 
name  is  so  redolent  of  Bunyan.  If  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  subsequent  trials  of  the  poet,  these  exhortations  must 
have  been  composed  entirely  of  words,  for  we  know  of  no 
pecuniary  assistance  afforded  by  Mr.  Hardman.  Tnily  hi^H 
deeds  did  not  belie  his  name  I  ^^ 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  become  a  soldier  or  a  preacher, 
Collins  settled  in  London  with   the  resolution  to  try  literati 
ture.     But  the  London  of  1745   was  hardly  the  phice  for  ^^ 
literary  man,  at  least  for  one  like  Collins.     It  was  a   dark 
day   for   English  literattire,   especially  fur    poetry.       As 
historian  of  the  times  says,  '*  the  individual   who  '  for  gaii 
not  ghiry/  devoted  himself  to  literature  while  sucli  a  poa 
as  that  of  parish  dustman  or  shoeblack    remained  vacar 
would  have  been  pronounced  by  his  candid  friends  a  fit  uu^ 
proper  candidate  for  Bedlam.  .  .  .  Sooner  or  later  he  foimc 
his  way  to  the  cocklofts  of  Uriiry  Lane,  or  to  Grub  street^ 
near  Moorhelds,  the  classic  grounds  of   destitute  author^ 
who  there  eked  out  an  existence  so  miserable  that  the  ver 
names  of  these  localities  passed  into  synon^-ms  for  miserj 
and  hunger/'     We  know  too  well  how  Johnson  was  just 
this  time  prostituting  his   talents   for  the  sole  purpose  of 
eking  out  a  living,     "The  solitude,  the  pain  of  heart,  thi 
distress,   the   poverty   with   wldch    he    contended,   and   tli^ 
severe  reverses  of  fortune  that  he  endured,  were  the  cor 
mon  lot  of  all  the  knights  of  the  pen,  good,  bad,  and  indifT 
ferent,  at  this  time/'       It    was    a    time    marked    by    inap- 
preciation  of  genius  and  by  the  tynuiny  of  booksellers.     It 
was  also  a   period  of  transition   in    poetry.      The   reaction 
against  the  artificiality  of  the  classical   school   had  set  ii 
and  the  literary  market  was  depressed  after   the  brilliat 
successes  of  Pope.     A  true  criticism,  too,  was  lacking,  aii^ 
the  reading  public  seemed  to  have  no  standards  for  est 
mating  poetrj'.     A  single  instance  will  suffice  to  show  this^ 
Within    two  months  the  public  called  for  two  editions 
Joseph  Warton's  **  Poems  *\  which  have  long  since  been  iki 
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signed  to  a  merited  oblivion.  At  the  same  time  the  im- 
mortal "  Odes  '*  of  Collins  had  been  left  unsold  on  the  book- 
sellers' shelves. 

Into  these  conditions  of  society  Collins  now  thrust  him- 
self. He  was  only  twenty-three,  and  he  had  no  well-formed 
plans  for  the  future.  He  had  inherited  a  little  property  at 
his  mother's  death,  in  1744,  but  this  had  been  disposed  of 
and  he  lived  on  the  proceeds.  He  was  not  without  friends, 
and  one,  whose  hospitality  he  experienced,  thus  speaks  of 
his  life  in  London:  "He  was  an  acceptable  companion 
everywhere,  and,  among  the  gentlemen  who  loved  him  for 
a  genius,  I  may  reckon  the  Doctors  Armstrong,  Barrowby, 
and  Hill,  Messrs.  Qiiin,  Garrick,  and  Foote,  who  frequently 
took  his  opinion  on  their  pieces  before  they  were  seen  by 
the  public.  He  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  geniuses 
who  frequented  the  Bedford  and  Slaughter's  coffee  houses. 
From  his  knowledge  of  Garrick  he  had  the  liberty  of  the 
scenes  and  green-room,  where  he  made  diverting  observa- 
tions on  the  vanity  and  false  consequence  of  that  class  of 
people,  and  his  manner  of  relating  them  to  his  particular 
friends  was  extremely  entertaining.'' 

His  extravagance,  which  followed  him  from  Oxford,  soon 
swallowed  up  his  small  fortune,  and  he  became  much  em- 
barrassed. Just  at  this  juncture  Johnson  made  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  in  his  sketch  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets^ 
gives  this  interesting  account  of  him  : 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a  literary  adventurer,  and  with 
many  projects  in  his  head  and  very  little  money  in  his  pocket.  He  designed 
many  works,  but  his  great  fault  was  irresolution,  or  the  frequent  calls  of 
immediate  necessity  broke  his  schemes  and  suffered  him  to  pursue  no 
settled  purpose.  A  man  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or  trembling  at  a  creditor, 
is  not  much  disposed  to  abstracted  meditation,  or  remote  inquiries.  He 
published  proposals  for  a  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning;  and  I  have 
heard  him  speak  with  great  kindness  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  with  keen  re- 
sentment of  his  tasteless  successor.  But  probably  not  a  page  of  his  history 
'was  ever  written.     He  planned  several  tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them. 

He  wrote  now  and  then  odes  and  other  poems,  and  did  something,  however 

little. 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company.     His  appearance  was  decent 

ind  manly;  his  knowledge  considerable,  his  views  extensive,  his  conver- 
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satioiT  elegant,  mid  his  disposition  cheerful.  By  degrees  I  gained  hiij  con* 
fide  nee,  and  une  day  was  admitted  to  him  when  he  wiis  immured  bj  a  bail  I  If 
that  was  prowling  in  the  street.  On  this  occasion  recourse  was  had  to  the 
booksellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of  a  tranflation  of  AristotleS  "Poetics**, 
which  he  enjtjiiged  to  write  with  a  large  comnienlarj-,  advanced  as  much 
money  as  enabled  him  to  escapw;  into  the  country.  He  showed  me  the 
guineas  safe  in  his  hand.  Soon  afterwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Mtirtin,  a  lieu* 
tenant-colonel,  left  hi  in  about  two  thousand  poundi^t  a  f'Um  which  Collins 
trould  scarcely  think  exhuu.stible,  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  exhaust.  The 
guineas  were  then  repaid,  and  the  translation  neglected. 

There  is  much  obscurity  with  regard  to  Collins's  move- 
ments  during  the  year  or  two  fullovving  the  formation  of  his 
acquaiiUance  with  Johnson,  but  tliis  passage  from  a  letter 
of  Joseph  Warton  to  his  brother  Thomas  tells  something: 

Vou  will  wonder  to  see  my  name  in  an  advertisement  next  week,  so  I 
thought  I  would  apprise  you  of  it.  The  case  was  this.  Collins  met  me  in 
Surrey,  at  Guildford  Race?*,  when  I  wrote  out  for  him  my  odes,  and  he  like- 
wise communicated  some  of  his  to  me»  and  being  both  in  v-ery  high  spirits, 
we  took  courage^  resolved  to  join  our  forces,  and  to  publish  them  im- 
mediately, I  l^atter  myself  that  I  shall  lose  no  honor  by  this  publication, 
because  I  believe  these  odes,  uj*  they  now  stand,  arc  inbnitely  the  best  things 
I  ever  wrote.  You  wilt  see  a  verv  pretty  one  of  CoUins's  on  the  Detith  of 
Colonel  Ross  before  Tournay  (f/r). 

This  last  nam^d  poem  was  published,  perhaps  as  a 
forerunner  of  the  joint  edition,  in  Dodshy's  Museum  for 
June  7,  1746.  But  judging  from  the  reception  of  this  poem 
the  shrewd  publisher  possibly  saw  that  ColHns's  *' Odes  *' 
would  not  sell ;  ut  least  the  compact  with  Warton  was 
broken,  and  <^n  December  20,  1746,  Millar,  a  Strand  pub- 
lisher, brought  out  the  litllt^  vohune  of  "  Odes  on  Several 
Descriptive  and  Allegoric  Subjects,  by  William  Collins '\ 
The  suspicions  of  Dodsley  were  but  too  well  founded.  The 
new  work  dropped  a  "still-born  immortal  from  the  press", 
as  Mr.  Swinburne  aptly  says.  Very  few  copies  were  sold, 
and  it  is  said  on  good  authority  that,  in  a  ht  of  ve.vation, 
the  unhappy  author  burnt  those  that  remained  of  the 
edition. 

On  December  27,  1746,  Gray  wrote  from  Cambridge  to 
his  friend  Wharton  :  **  Have  you  seen  the  works  of  two 
young  authors,  a  Mr.  Warton  and  a  Mr.  Collins,  both  writers 
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of  Odes?  It  is  odd  enough,  but  each  is  the  half  of  a  con- 
siderable man,  and  one  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  The 
first  has  but  little  invention,  very  poetical  choice  of  ex- 
pression, and  a  good  ear.  The  second,  a  fine  fancy,  mod- 
elled upon  the  antique,  a  bad  ear,  great  varietj'  of  words, 
and  images  with  no  choice  at  all.  They  both  deserve  to 
last  some  years,  but  will  not."  This  criticism  is  interesting 
because  it  shows  how  far  wrong  Gray's  critical  instinct 
could  go,  accurate  though  it  was,  and  far  beyond  the  age  in 
many  things.  It  is  also  interesting  as  the  onl\'  point  of  per- 
sonal contact  between  these  two  great  poets,  for  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Collins  knew  of  Gray's  existence  or  had  even 
read  any  of  his  poetry. 

This  is  about  the  only  specific  contemporary  notice  of 
the  "  Odes  "  that  has  come  down  to  us,  but  their  publication 
is  really  a  landmark  in  English  poetry.  They  are  only 
twelve  in  number,  and  their  range  of  subjects  is  neither 
broad  nor  attractive.  ^But  they  are  interesting  to  us  in  our 
literary  history  as  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the  revolt 
against  the  classical  school.  They  come  in  the  early  dawn 
of  naturalism  in  poetry.  Looking  aside  from  these  mere 
facts,  it  is  not  hard  to  determine  their  value.  Unappreciated 
in  their  own  day,  they  have  come  down  to  us  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  heritages  of  English  song.  They  have  a 
music  and  a  melody  that  cannot  be  matched  in  the  Augustan 
age.  They  are  concise,  true  to  nature,  striking  in  con- 
ception, and  matchless  in  expression.  Their  rhythm  seems 
faultless,  and  their  charm  is  perennial.  There  is  nothing 
tumid,  diffuse,  discursive  in  them.  The  emotional  element 
is  strikingly  absent,  but  it  was  hardly  the  age  for  sentiment 
in  poetry.  Beauty  of  form  was  a  higher  type  of  art  than  a 
display  of  passion,  and  Collins  could  not  entirely  free  him- 
self from  his  environment.  They  appeal  more  to  the  ear 
than  to  the  heart,  and  their  permanent  value  is  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  exquisite  blending  of  the  words  and  the 
thought.  Mr,  T.  S.  Perry  ha»  summed  up  all  criticism  on 
them  whep  \l^  sayg  they  *^have  that  rare  touch  of  classic 
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beauty  which  is  precision  without  pedantry,  beauty  without 
exaggeration,  simplicity  without  commonness". 

The  best  known  of  the  "  Odes"  is  probably  that  "  writ- 
ten in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746".  It  is  the  best  ex- 
ample in  a  few  lines  of  the  exquisite  melody  Collins  could 
put  into  his  poetry : 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blessed  ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mold, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there ! 

The  most  popular  of  the  lyrics  are  the  "  Ode  to  liven- 
ing" and  "The  Passions".  In  the  former  Collins  gives  us 
his  best  portrayal  of  nature.  It  is  a  simple,  carefully- 
studied,  aptly-colored,  delineation  of  a  sober  evening  scene. 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  compared  Collins  to  "  our  great  con- 
temporary school  of  French  landscape  painters.  Corot  on 
canvas  might  have  signed  his  'Ode  to  Evening'."  It  seems 
to  our  untutored  minds  rather  an  innovation  to  compare 
poetry  and  painting  in  this  manner,  but  the  comparison  is 
not  strained  or  far-fetched.  In  quiet  landscape  Corot's  finest 
touch  is  possibly  in  *'The  Evening  Star".  The  sky  is  dark, 
for  it  is  twilight ;  the  trees  and  foliage  are  covered  as  with 
a  sombre  pall,  the  whole  landscape  has  a  quiet  and  subdued 
tone,  the  general  effect  is  that  of  rest,  peace,  and  sober 
beauty,  and,  just  above  the  horizon,  *'  in  lone  splendor  hung 
aloft",  is  the  evening  star.  When  we  read  the  lines  of 
Collins  and  then  examine  the  picture,  we  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  sombre  quiet  and  delicate 
beauty  of  both.  A  few  stanzas  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
poem  c    ,,...,     .  V 
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Now  lir  \%  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat 
With  short,  shrill  shriek,  flits  hv  on  leathern  wing; 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

WH  %m^\\  but  soUen  horn^ 

As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twih'ght  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum  i 

Now  teach  me,  mufd  composed. 

To  breathe  aome  soltened  strain 

Who^e  numbers^  iitealing  through  the  darkening  vale. 
May,  not  unseemtv,  with  it^  j^tillness  suit, 

As  musinr*  slow,  1  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return  ! 

For  when  thj  folding  star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlei,  at  his  warning  lamp    . 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  Dowers  the  day, 

And  many  a  nymph  wlio  wreathes  her  brow*  with  sedge 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  lovelier  still. 

The  pensive  pleaj^ures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Tlien  lead,  calm  votaress,  where  some  sheety  lake 
Cheers  the  lone  heath,  or  some  time-hallowed  pile, 

Or  upland  follows  gray 

Reflect  its  last  cool  gleam. 

'The  Passions''  is  too  familiar  to  need  more  than 
mention.  As  Mr.  Gosse  says,  it  *' suffers  from  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  been  made  a  stock-exercise  for  elo- 
cutionists in  successive  generations". 

The  longest  and  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  ode, ''To 
Liberty"',  is  both  finished  and  eloquent,  but  it  is  not  so 
fauhiess  in  its  entirety  as  some  of  the  shorter  lyrics.  Of 
the  other  odes  of  the  volume,  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  is 
the  one  "To  Simplicity ''.  The  music  of  this  is  beautiful, 
and  the  influence  of  Milton  seems  present  in  every  line. 
What  could  be  more  like  some  of  the  lines  in  his  minor 
poems*  particularly  the  "  Hymn  on  the  Nativity"  : 

O  thou,  bv  nature  taught 

To  breathe  her  genuine  thouj;:ht 
In  number?  warmly  pure^^and  sweetly  strong; 
^^Who  first,  on  mountaihs  wild, . 

tn  fancy,  loveliest  cliild,^ 
Thy  babe,  or.  pleaMire's^  luirsed  ,the>pov^r5  of  s^og!  . 
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The  remainder  of  Collinses  life  is  a  sad  picture  of  di 
pointmeiit  and  misfortone.  After  the  publication  of  the 
'*  Odes''  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  poet 
Thorn fion,  and  joined  the  jo%^ial  circle  of  literary  men  that 
clustered  around  and  were  dependent  upon  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  But  the  latter  soon  withdrew  his  tavors,  the  circle 
was  broken,  and  worst  of  all  for  Collins,  Thomson  died  in 
August,  174S.  Collins  has  left  as  a  memorial  of  his  friend 
that  tender  and  beautiful  tribute  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
Thomson'',  published  in  1749^  ^*^  ^^^^^  year  Colonel  Mar- 
tyn  died  and  left  a  small  amount  to  the  poet*  and  this  made 
him  independent  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  withdrew 
from  London  to  Chichester,  and  there  devoted  himself  to 
literary  study.  He  gathered  a  library  of  scarce  and  curious 
books,  ]>at  published  nothing  at  once  except  the  touching 
little  '*  Dirge  in  Cymbeline  '\ 

In  the  autumn  of  1749  Home,  the  author  of  the  tragedy 
of  "  Douglas '\  visited  England,  and  Collins  made  his  a^ 
quaintance.      This   caused  the   poet's  longest  ode.     Homl 
soon  rctuj'ned  to  Scotland,  and  Collins  then  addressed 
him  the  '"  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  High- 
lands.''   This  lyric,  w^hile  showing  a  lack  of  sustained  powei 
contains  many  striking  and  eloquent  passages.     Mr.  Gossi 
has  cited  as  an  example  **  the  marvelous  ninth  strophe  " : 

Unbounded  is  thy  range;  with  varied  style 

Thy  muse  may,  like  those  feathery  tribes  which  spring 

From  their  rude  roeks,  extend  her  skirting  wing 
Round  the  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hehrid  isle. 

To  that  hoar  pile,  which  still  its  ruin  shows: 
In  who^e  small  vaults  a  pl^my-folk  is  found, 

Whose  hones  the  deher  with  the  spade  upthrows, 
And  culls  them,  wondering^  from  the  hallowed  ground  I 

Or  thither,  where,  beneath  the  showery  west, 
The  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid; 

Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rest, 
No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invade; 
f  Yet  frequent  now,  at  midnight's  solemn  hour, 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold, 

AiuJ  farth  the  monarcha  stalk  with  tovcreign  power, 
Id  pAge&dt  rofaci^  vid  wreathed  with  fheeny  gold, 

Ai>4  ee  tiMir  twiligbt  toxutkA  lif}*!  c«uficU  b^ld. 
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This  is  the  last  ode  of  Collins  that  is  preserved,  two 
other  odes  on  "  The  Music  of  the  Grecian  Theatre "  and 
"The* Bell  of  Arragon"  having  been  unfortunately  lost. 

Collins  now  occupied  himself  with  collecting  materials- 
for  his  "  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  ",  a  project  he 
had  never  abandoned.  But  the  fatal  mala'dy  that  over- 
shadowed the  last  years  of  his  life,  began  now  to  manifest 
itself.  It  took  first  the  form  of  ^  simple  melancholy,  ac- 
companied by  great  bodily  weakness.  Johnson  says  it  was 
"a  deficiency  rather  of  Collins's  vital  than  of  his  intellectual 
powers".  He  could  still  keep  up  his  inimitable  powers  of 
conversation,  but  a  few  minutes  exhausted  him.  The  inci- 
dents of  these  last  years  make  a  pitiful  story,  and  I  shall 
draw  the  curtain  over  them  with  the  following  quotations 
from  three  letters  of  Johnson  to  Joseph  Warton,  the  first  two 
Written  in  1754  ^"^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^"  ^TS^* 

But  how  little  can  we  venture  to  exult  in  any  intellectual  powers  or 
literary  attainments  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  poor  Collins !  I 
knew  him  a  few  years  ago  full  of  hopes  and  full  of  projects,  versed  in  many 
languages,  high  in  fancy  and  strong  in  retention.  This  busy  and  forcible 
mind  is  now  under  the  government  of  those  who  lately  would  not  have  been 
able  to  comprehend  the  least  and  most  narrow  of  its  designs.  What  do  you 
liear  of  him?  Are  there  hopes  of  his  recovery.?  or  is  he  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  misery  and  degradation,  perhaps  with  complete  conscious- 
ness of  his  calamity .?  ....  Poor  dear  Collins  I  Let  me  know  whether 
3'ou  think  it  would  give  him  pleasure  if  I  should  write  to  him.  I  have  often 
been  near  his  state,  and  therefore  have  it  in  great  commiseration.  .  .  .  , 
What  becomes  of  poor  dear  Collins.?  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  he  never 
answered.  I  suppose  writing  is  very  troublesome  to  him.  That  man  is  na 
common  loss.  The  moralists  all  talk  of  the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  the 
transitoriness  of  beauty,  but  it  is  yet  more  dreadful  to  consider  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  equally  liable  to  change  —  that  understanding  may 
make  its  appearance  and  depart  —  that  it  may  blaze  and  expire. 

Collins  died  June  12,  1759,  ^^^  ^^^^  buried  in  Chiches- 
ter Cathedral.  A  monument  to  his  memory,  the  exquisite 
workmanship  of  Flaxman,  was  afterwards  erected  there. 
It  "  represents  him,  in  a  lucid  interval,  musing  over  the 
open  page  of  the  New  Testament,  while  his  lyre  and  one 
of  his  odes  lie  neglected  on  the  ground." 

The  eighteenth  century  opinion  of  Collins  was  not  very 


so 
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exalted,  and  his  contemporaries  e^Hdently  thought  him, 
even  in  poetry,  **  a  vain  and  empty  thing/*  Gray's  criticism 
lias  already  been  cited,  and  Dn  Jonnson,  who  remembered 
him  **  with  kindness,"  thus  spoke  of  his  poetry;  "His  dic- 
tion was  often  harsh,  iin skill  fully  labored,  and  injudiciously 
selected.  He  aflected  the  obsnlete  when  it  was  not  worthy 
of  revival  ;  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of  the  common  order, 
.seeming  to  think,  with  some  later  candidates  for  fame,  that 
not  to  write  prose  was  certainly  to  write  poetry.  His  lines 
are  commonly  of  slow  motion,  clogged,  and  impeded  with 
clusters  of  consonants.  As  men  are  often  esteemed  who 
cannot  be  loved,  so  the  poetry  of  Collins  may  sometimes 
extort  praise  when  it  gives  little  pleasure/*  Goldsmith  also 
contributed  his  mite  to  this  ccnitemporary  judgment  when 
he  said  in  his  Inquiry  of  the  Present  State  of  Polite 
J^carning:  "The  neglected  author  of  the  'Persian  Ec- 
logues/ which,  however  inaccurate,  excel  any  in  our  lan- 
guage* is  still  alive*  Happy  if  insensible  to  our  neglect, 
not  railing  at  our  ingratitude/'  This  criticism  seems  to 
show  a  clear  ignorance  of  Collins  s  best  work,  his  "  Odes," 
for  who  nowadays  thinks  of  or  reads  his  stilted  Eclogues? 
Cowper's  remark,  made  in  T784,  is  the  most  curious  of  all 
these  delectable  hits  :  "  Of  whom  I  did  not  know  that  he 
existed  until  I  found  lum  there,''  (t.  e.,  in  Johnson's  Lives 
oj  (he  Poets,)  No  wonder  Mr.  Gosse  spoke  of  such  crit- 
icisms as  characteristic  expressions  "  of  that  wonderful 
eighteenth  century  through  which  poor  Gray  wandered  in 
a  life-long  exile/*  and  we  might  add  "poor  Collins/'  too! 

1 1  was  left  to  our  own  centurj'  to  revive  Collins,  and  no  one 
has  better  phrased  current  criticism  of  him  than  Mr.  Gosse: 
"There  are  very  few  poets  from  whose  wheat  so  little  chaff 
has  been  winnowed  as  from  that  of  Collins.  His  entire  ex- 
isting work  does  not  extend  to  much  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred lines,  at  least  two-thirds  of  which  must  live  with  the 
best  poetry  of  the  century /'  The  reader  naturall}^  asks,  If 
this  be  true,  wh}^  did  ncjt  Collins,  who  possessed  such  a 
wondertul   gift   of    lyric    power,   write   more?      Matthew 
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Arnold  has  answered  the  same  question  for  Gray/  and  his 
answer  will,  in  part,  define  Collinses  position.  Both  of  these 
poets  fell  on  an  age  of  prose,  and,  to  quole  Arnold's  recur- 
ring phrase,  they  **  never  spoke  out."  But  yet  with  this 
point  of  likeness,  they  ditler  in  one  essential  particular ; 
Gray's  poetical  inspiration  failed  him  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
and  during  his  last  years  he  wrote  comparatively  little,  and 
that  was  of  no  great  consequence.  With  Collins  the  case 
ivas  diflerent*  Up  to  the  time  of  his  madness  his  poems 
dhow  that  **his  genius  was  advancing  in  precision  and  del- 
icacy. His  "  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions/'  though 
written  when  he  was  almost  on  the  verge  of  madness,  con- 
tains some  of  his  best  lines,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  had  his  lucid  moments  been  prolonged,  he  would 
have  continued  to  produce  more  and  belter  poetry.  Still, 
the  time  in  which  he  lived  **  froze  the  genial  current  of  his 
80ul/*  Nothing  shows  this  better  than  a  comparison  of  him 
with  Keats,  even  if  such  comparisons  are  odious.  Keats 
fell  upon  an  age  of  tVeedom  and  inspiration,  of  intellectual 
conflict  and  reawakened  energy,  and  though  he  died  before 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  had  produced 
enough  poetry  and  of  such  quality  as  to  place  him  with  En- 
glish poets  of  the  first  rank.  Collins,  however,  coming  in 
a  lime  indifferent  to  poetry,  wrote  liut  little,  though  his  poet- 
ical life  was  longer  than  Keats's  by  several  years. 

Of  all  English  poets  Collins  has  possibly  llie  narrowest 
range,  and  it  is  not  hard  ti>  determine  exactly  the  character 
and  quality  of  his  work.  The  three  main  characteristics  of 
his  poetry  are  beauty  of  form,  a  simple  expression  of  natural 
pictures,  and  an  exact  delineation  of  certain  allegorical 
emotions  of  the  tuiman  mind.  Of  the  three,  he  was  truest 
to  his  age  in  the  last,  and  that  characteristic  is  the  least 
pleasing  element  of  his  poetry.  It  was  the  fashion  to  put 
into  nearly  all  the  poetry  of  the  time  these  allegorical  rep- 

'Iti  hU  "English  Romantic  Movement"  Dr.  W^  L.  Phelps  seems  to 
have  dt^po^eJ  of  Arnuld*s  famous  phrase,  though  it  applies  as  particiilarlj 
t«  Collins,  who  waft  terlainlv  '*  chilled  by  the  public  tuite  of  the  ng^e," 
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resentations,  and  they  tend  to  mar  ever\^ thing  of  which  they 
are  a  part*  Gray  and  Collins  overload  their  canvas  with 
this  indistinct  coloring*  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  free 
from  such  that  they  are  at  their  best.  The  *'  Elegy  "  and 
**  The  Bard  '*,  Gray's  best  productions,  are  almost  entirely 
free  from  allegorical  machinery,  and  there  is  none  to  speak 
of  in  the  *' Ode  to  Evening'".  As  regards  Conins*s  feeling 
for  nature,  much  might  be  said.  Nature,  such  as  Chaucer 
and  MiUon  depicted  it,  had  been  wanting  in  English  poetry' 
for  many  years  before  1746,  and  we  must  give  the  honor  to 
Collins  for  his  anticipation  of  Wordswurtli  and  the  romantic 
school*  But  Collins  was  not  like  Chaucer  —  an  enthusiastic 
poet  of  nature.  We  read  liis  be;uitifnl  linos,  hut  we  miss 
the  ''  May  morning''  and  ^Mlie  daisy''  ofChiiuccr.  In  fact^ 
two  poets  could  hardly  be  more  unlike  in  writing  of  nature 
than  Chaucer  and  Collins.  Of  course,  tlieir  spheres  are 
dit!erent :  Cliaucer  is  essentially  a  narrative  poet ;  Collins 
is  essentially  a  lyric  poet.  Their  descriptions  of  nature  are 
therefore  rather  the  ornaments  th;m  the  basis  to  tli^ir  verse* 
Chaucer  loved  nature  for  its  own  sake;  Collins  seems  to 
have  loved  it  for  the  inspiration  it  gave  him.  Chaucer  bub-- 
bles  over  with  enjoj^ment  at  his  May  morning  ;  Collins  looks 
at  the  landscape  coolly  and  quietly.  Chaucer  particular- 
izes;  Collins  generalizes.  Chaucer  is  the  exuberant  poet ; 
Collins  is  the  scientific  poet.  In  a  word,  Chaucer  looks  at 
nature  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man;  Collins  looks  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  artist. 

Despite  Collins's  moderation  and  calmness,  he  growls 
eloquent  in  passages,  but  this  eloquence  appeals  to  the  in- 
tellect by  the  lorce  of  imagerj-,  not  to  the  heait  b)^  the  force 
of  emotion.  He  never  rises  into  bombast,  he  never  sink^i 
into  bathos.  His  poetry  is  always  measured,  temperate»^ 
and  well-ordered.  He  has  no  sustained  flights,  and  a  long 
poem  with  him  would  doubtless  have  been  a  failure,  Su- 
perior to  Gray  in  spontaneous  outburst  of  lyric  melody,  in- 
ferior to  him  in  the  organic  development  and  evolution  of 
the  ode,  Collins  is  by  Gray's  side  *'  a  vain  and  empty  thing 
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Indeed  ",  when  the  touchstone  of  our  materialistic  age  is  ap- 
plied to  him  —  "What  use"?  In  the.  immortal  "Elegy" 
Gray  strikes  a  chord  that  finds  a  response  in  the  breast  of 
every  man,  and  in  those  familiar  lines  he  voices  sentiments 
that  are  the  experiences  of  humanity.  Has  Collins  added 
such  an  element  to  our  spiritual  life?  Has  he  taught  us  any 
new  lessons  of  life  and  of  morality?  Candor  compels  us  to 
answer,  no  ;  for  he  has  chiselled  out  his  poetical  material 
into  a  beautiful  statue  that  must  be  looked  oft  and  admired, 
but  whose  polish  and  finish  are  its  chief  characteristics. 
■**It  is  marble-pure,  but  also  marble-cold." 

The  limitations  of  Collins's  genius  are  thus  easily  recog- 
nized.    While  a  finished  setting  was  granted  him,  he  was 
deprived  of  that  wide  and  deep  expression  of  thought  and 
feeling  that  belongs  only  to  the  greatest  poets.     His  verse 
has  a  warmth    of   coloring    unusual    to   the    poetry  of  his 
time ;    but   his   thought   lacks   warmth  of   feeling.      It  im- 
presses, but  it  fails  to  move  one.     Collins  was  a  genius  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  we  can  see  how  narrowly 
he  missed  the  highest  success.     He  was  cramped  by   the 
cold,  exact,  and  uncritical  standards  of  his  day,  and  he  evi- 
dently had  no  incentive  but  the  love  of  beauty  to  urge  him 
to  write.     He  had  no   immediate  followers,  and,  with  the 
more  fortunate  but  less  gifted  Gray,  he  stands  as  an  innova- 
tor in  the  transition  from  classicism  to  naturalism.     His  life 
is  a  sad  storv,  but  his  poetry,  scant  and  limited  as  it  is,  has 
that  element  of  beauty  whose   "  loveliness   will   never  pass 
into  nothingness."    This  poetry  may  never  become  popular  ; 
but  it  will  be  permanent.     It  is  true  that  it  appeals  to  a  lim- 
ited class,  "the  intellectual  few,"  but  its  finish   and  melody 
will  never  lack  admirers  and   students.     As  Mr.  Gosse  fit- 
tingly says,  "  It  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  be  an  almost 
infallible  criterion  of  a  man's  taste  for  the  highest  forms  of 
poetic  art  to  inquire  whether  he  has  or  has  not  a  genuine 
W  for  the  verses  of  William  Collins." 

Charles  Hunter  Ross. 


AMERICUS    VESPUCIUS    AND    THE    NAMING 
OF    AMERICA/ 

The  name  of  America,  t\s  applied  to  this  continent,  may 
be  considered  as  irrevocably  fixed,  but  for  a  very  lon|sr 
period,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  a  certain  amount  of  ob- 
loquy has  attached  to  the  name  of  Americus  Vespncius,  as 
though  he  had  rraiululeiitly  anti  surreptitiously  robbed  an- 
other greater  and  better  man  of  the  honor  and  fame  to 
which  he  was  legitimately  entitletL 

With  the  recognized  claim  of  Columbus  as  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  America  in  1492,  and  with  the  fullest  knowledge 
of  all  the  details  of  his  voyages  spread  broadcast  through- 
out Europe  at  the  time,  it  has  always  seemed  a  myster}'  ta 
many  how  the  name  of  Americus  Vespucius  should  at  first 
have  been  given,  and  have  become  permanently  attached  to 
the  whole  of  the  great  continent  of  v\  Ivich  clearly  he  was 
not  tlie  discoverer* 

Many  writers  have  not  liesilated  to  as^cribe  to  intrigue*' 
falsitication,  and  gross  mendacity,  a  circumstance  for 
which  they  could  find  no  other  theorv*  altliough  so  far  as 
contemporary  evidence  exists,  there  seems  no  cause  for  re- 
garding Americus  Vespucius  as  other  than  an  intelligent 
and  honorable  man,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  shi>\v 
that  he  himself  had  any  part  in  atHxing  his  name  to  Amer- 
ica other  than  his  having  written  to  a  friend  an  interesting 
account  of  his  own  voyages.  It  is  quite  important  and  in- 
teresting, therefore,  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  how 
America  came  to  be  thus  named,  and  to  relieve  the  memory 
of  the  Florentine  navigator  of  the  opprobrium  which  has  so 
long  rested  upon  his  name.  This  we  ihiuk  has  been  prac- 
tically done  by  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  John  Fiske  upon 
the  Discovery  of  America  (already  reviewed  in  these  pages  ;) 
but  mistaken  notions  upon  the  subject  are  so  widespread 

^  DUcitvrry  oj  Amrrka,  by  John  Fbke  ;  1  vols.     Boston,  189*2. 
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that  it  seems  proper  to  recapitulate  in  a  short  article  the 
main  points  bearing  upon  the  question. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  place  ourselves  now  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century 
with  regard  to  geographical  information.  We  cannot  look 
backward  and  realize  that,  allhough  for  at  least  two  thousand 
years  expeditions  and  explorations  had  been  made  and 
records  kept,  so  that  they  supposed  they  knew  practically 
all  that  was  to  be  known  as  to  the  earth  on  which  they 
lived,  yet  the  sum  of  their  whole  know^ledge  was  that  the 
Atlantic  lay  to  the  west  of  them,  Asia  to  the  east,  frozen 
regions  to  the  north,  and  a  barbarous  countr}-  south  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  unknown  limits,  all  else  being  supposed  to 
be  water.  No  progress  in  geographical  knowledge,  except 
sn>me  travels  in  the  East,  seems  to  have  been  made  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Indeed  what  was  before  known 
seems  to  have  been  largely  forgotten,  and  at  tlie  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  most  learned  knew  but  little* 
and  the  people  generally  hardly  anything  outside  of  their 
own  country.  The  most  intelligent  cosmugraphers,  because 
of  larger  opportunities,  were  the  navigators. 

Ptolemy's  early  map  embraced  about  all  that  w^is  known 
even  in  the  lourteenth  century.  Renewed  intercourse  with 
the  East  had  given  those  interested  in  commerce  some  idea 
of  India  and  vague  ideas  of  China,  known  by  them  as 
Cathay,  and  of  Japan,  callod  Cipango.  Travellers  had  pen- 
etrated China  and  knew  that  il  was  bounded  by  an  ocean 
on  the  east  and  by  the  sea  on  the  south,  and  that  scime- 
where  beyond  lay  Cipango,  They  knew  tliat  Asia  lay  n^n'th 
of  the  equatnr,  and  that  Africa  extended  southward  towards 
it,  how  far  they  knew  not.  Later  (Ui,  the  Portuguese  naviga- 
tors making  repeated  voyages,  timorously  creeping  along  the 
coast,  passed  the  equator,  and  ascertained  the  soutliern  limit 
of  Africa.  The  splierical  lorm  of  the  earth  had  been  rec- 
ognized in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  by  the  most  intelligent  and 
learned,  but  to  the  common  mind  the  earth  was  a  scroll  laid 
out  flat,  bordered  by  great  seas,  unknown  and  impassable. 
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The  problem  in  view,  while  Colombus  was  in  Portugal, 
was  how  moi?t  speedily  to  reach  Asia  by  sea,  or  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  was  already  known  as  India,  There  was  no 
doubt  entertained  but  that  Africa  could  be  circumnavigated 
and  India  reached  by  that  route,  but  that  involved  an  im- 
mensely long  vo3'age.     Was  there  no  shorter  way? 

Columbus  had  the  main  points  of  the  problem  clearly 
fixed  in  his  mind*  As  the  earth  was  a  spht^re,  one 
could  certainly  by  going  east  reacli  Cathay,  and  the  shores 
of  the  sea  which  lay  to  the  east  of  iL  Taking  for  granted 
that  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  constituted  all  the  spherical 
globe  which  was  not  water,  the  remainder  must  consist  of 
an  ocean  intervening  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  wash- 
ing the  shores  of  Europe's  western  and  Asia's  eastern  coast, 
,and  conseqnentlv,  if  one  sailed  west  long  enough  he  would 
of  necessity  eventuaHy  make  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and 
coasting  along  its  southern  shore,  reach  the  rich  commerce 
of  India. 

The  circumference  oi  the  earth  at  the  equator  had  been 
variously  computed  at  from  20,000  to  28*000  miles.  Asia 
was  supposed  to  extend  much  further  east  than  it  really 
does,  and  be\'ond  lay  Cipango  or  Japan,  several  hundred 
miles  in  widtlh  Calculating  upon  the  length  of  a  line 
drawn  around  the  globe  at  the  twenty-fifth  parallel,  Colum- 
bus figured  down  the  distance  between  the  Canar}^  Islands 
and  the  island  of  Cipango  at  about  2,500  miles.  With  this 
conception  of  the  distance  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  the 
Asiatic  shores  in  his  mind,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  under- 
take an  expedition  which  should  have  as  its  specific  pur- 
pose the  reaching  of  the  orient  by  a  much  shorter  route  than 
aronnd  Africa,  It  was  no  scheme  of  mere  discovery  that 
animated  Cidumbus  in  his  efforts  to  carry  out  his  projected 
Vf»vuge.  It  was  the  practical,  commercial  design  of  open- 
ing up  trade  with  the  rich  countries  of  the  East. 

Had  he  known  that  12,000  miles  lay  between  the  shores 
of  P(»rtugal  and  Japan,  he  would  probably  never  have  con- 
sidered the  expedition  as  practicable,  but  on  a  basis  of  a 
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voyage  of  not  over  3,cxx5  miles,  occupying  at  the  most  per- 
haps two  or  three  months,  the  reaching  of  Cipango  and 
Cathay  was  clearly  feasible.  Fortiinatelv,  his  honest  mis- 
calculation of  the  distance  to  be  traversed  enabled  him  to 
give  assurances  of  success,  which,  if  he  had  known  the 
truth,  he  would  not  have  felt. 

Encouraged  and  equipped  on  this  theory  of  reaching 
the  East  in  a  reasonable  time,  he  boldly  set  sail  with  his 
little  ships  and  little  compan\-,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
Bahama  group  at  San  Salvador  he  believed  he  had  verified 
his  expectations  and  had  reached  Asiatic  shores.  The  other 
three  voyages  subsequently  accomplished  by  him  were  made 
under  the  same  continued  illusion,  that  the  lands  he  saw  were 
upon  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia.  Of  course  neither  Colum- 
bus nor  any  one  else  thought  of  attaching  his  name  to  the 
oldest  known  portion  of  the  earth,  and  while  various  names 
were  given  to  the  islands  and  headlands  discovered,  all  the 
region  which  had  been  reached  was  embraced  in  the  gen- 
eral name  of  "  The  Indies". 

Columbus  indeed  died  without  knowing  that  America 
was  not  Asia.  His  first  voyage,  in  1492,  included  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Bahama  Islands,  Cuba,  and  Hispaniola  (Hayti), 
which  he  thought  was  Cipango.  His  second  voyage  led 
him  among  the  Caribbean  Islands  to  Jamaica,  and  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Cuba  to  within  a  hundred  miles  of  its 
western  extremity,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  belief  that  he 
was  on  the  shores  of  Cathay  and  farther  India.  His  third 
voyage,  in  1498,  reached  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  he  saw 
the  coast  of  South  America  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ori- 
noco. His  fourth  voyage,  1502,  carried  him  to  Honduras, 
but  he  still  thought  he  was  upon  the  coasts  of  China.  Coast- 
ing along  the  shores  of  Central  America  nearh^  to  Darien, 
and  returning  to  Hispaniola,  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Jamaica,  and  after  manj-  hardships  returned  to  Spain, 
where  he  died,  in  1506,  without  having  attained  any  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  what  countries  he  had  visited. 

If  we  take   a   modern   atlas   and  leave   on   it  only  the 
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small  area  visited  by  Columb«fl,  and  eliminate  the  rest,  it 
will  leave  but  a  comparatively  small  ^*oup  of  islands  and  a 
few  hundred  miles  of  coast  line  as  the  actual  results  of  the 
four  voyages  made  by  Columbus  to  the  Indies. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Americus  Vespucius,  the  Florentine 
navigator.  He  was  well  educated,  of  a  good  family,  and 
had  devoted  many  years  to  the  studj"  of  cosmography.  He 
w^as  a  skillful  pilot  and  navigator,  but  was  not  in  command 
of  any  of  the  four  voyages  made  by  him  to  America.  Hi^s 
first  vo3^age,  1498^  was  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  appar- 
ently around  Florida,  to  some  point  along  the  coast  of 
Florida  or  Georgia,  and  thence  to  Spain*  touching  at 
the  Bermudas,  His  second  voyage,  1499*  reached  some 
point  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  extending  to  Paria  and  Mara- 
caibo.  His  third  voyage  was  to  the  Brazilian  coast,  extend- 
ing from  5*^  to  34*^  south  of  the  equator,  being  the  longest 
exploration  of  the  coast  Hue  tjf  America  hitherto  accom- 
plished. His  foyrth  voyage  was  la  the  coast  in  the  vicinity 
of  Darien. 

In  1503  Americus  wrote  to  Lorenzo  de' Medici  giving 
an  account  of  his  voyage  and  exploration  of  the  coasts  of 
Brazil,  speaking  of  that  country  as  a  new  world,  because, 
he  says,  our  ancestors  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  and  averring 
that  the  ancients  had  no  idea  of  any  couutrj'  south  of  the 
equator,  but  that  his  voyage  had  proved  the  existence  tif  a 
continent  there,  well  inhabited,  etc.  This  disproved  the  idea 
of  South  America  at  least  being  Cathay  or  India,  or  indeed 
any  part  of  Asia,  It  was  literally  a  new  and  unknown  world* 
In  1504  a  Latin  version  of  this  letter  was  published.  It  was 
greatly  sought  after,and  eleven  Latin  editions  and  eight  Ger- 
man versions  of  it  w*ere  published  within  two  years,  Map£i 
began  to  be  constructed,  and  on  one  of  the  first  Brazil  was 
called  the  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross,  then  Novus  Mundus^ 
and  Qiiarta  Pars. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
in  a  book  compiled  by  Waldseemiiller  in  1507,  to  which  this 
letter  ^^\    Amf*ricus   wn^   npnemlHtl,  tl)e  following  important- 
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passage :  **  But  now  these  parts  have  been  more  exten- 
sively explored,  and  another  fourth  part  has  been  discov- 
ered by  Americus  Vespucius  (as  will  appear  in  what  tbl- 
lows)  :  wherefore  I  do  not  see  what  is  rightly  to  hinder  us 
from  calling  it  Amerige  or  America,  i,  e.,  the  land  of  Amer- 
icus, after  its  discoverer,  Americus,  a  man  of  sagacious 
tnind,  since  both  Europe  and  Asia  have  got  their  names 
from  women*  Its  situation  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  its  people  will  be  clearly  understood  tVom  the  twice  two 
voyages  ot  Americus  which  follow/'  * 

This  is  the  first  suggestion  known  of  applying  the  name 
America  to  this  continent,  and  this  suggestion  referred  dis- 
tinctly to  Brazil,  or  Soutli  America,  which  were  regarded 
as  entirely  distinct  from  the  countries  which  Columbus  had 
discovered*  On  a  map  attached  to  a  later  edition  of  the 
same  book  Brazil  was  marked  as  lerru  incognita^  and  on  a 
globe  made  at  Nuremburg  about  1520,  the  inscription  is 
found  on  that  part  of  South  America  between  10-  and  20° 
south  latitude  "America  or  Brazilia  or  land  of  tiie  Parro- 
quets*'.' 

Cabral,  the  eminent  Portuguese  navigator,  in  1500,  ha%** 
ing  in  view  onlj-  the  reaching  of  India  by  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa,  and  going  to  the  westward  of  his  course, 
tmintentionally  came  upon  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  gave  to 
the  lands  he  saw  the  name  of  Vera  Cruz,  soon  changed  to 
^Santn  Cruz.  The  point  where  he  landed  was  16^  30'  south 
latitude.  Americus  Vespucius,  in  1501,  reached  the  coast 
of  South  America  at  Cape  San  Roque,  5^  south  latitude, 
and  coasted  south  beyond  Rio  Janeiro  betbre  returning  to 
Spain,  and  it  was  the  account  he  gave  of  the  discovery  of  so 
large  a  region,  which  could  only  be  part  of  a  great  conti- 
nent, and  which  was  so  great  an  enlargement  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge  that  naturally  associated  his  ,name  with  the 
new  and  great  discovery-  The  earliest  known  map  on 
which  the  name  of  America  is  marked  is  attributed  to  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  about  1514.     In  this  we  find  a  large  conti- 
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nent,  lyin^  mostly  south  of  the  equator,  which  has  tlie  name 
"America''  on  it*  It  was  not  until  about  1540  that  America 
had  been  sufficiently  circumnavigated  to  establish  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  disfinct  continent.  On  a  map  made  by  Merca- 
tor  in  154 1  both  North  and  South  America  are  distinctly 
outlined,  and  the  name  America  placed  '*Ame''  on  North 
and  *' rica '*  on  South  America.  Americus  Vespucius  died 
in  1512,  but  it  appears  that  his  name  was  not  attached  to 
any  known  map  oi  America  earlier  than  1514,  and  then  only 
to  tlie  central  portion  of  South  America,  and  it  was  not 
until  1541,  twenty-nine  years  after  his  deaths  that  the  name 
America  was  attached  to  the  whole  continent. 

His  widely  published  letter  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  de- 
scribing the  newly-discovered  region  w^hich  he  had  visited 
south  of  the  equator,  no  doubt  associated  his  name  with  the 
new  world,  so  large  a  part  of  wiiich  he  was  the  first  to 
visit,  but  certainly  there  can  be  no  ground  of  censure  upon 
the  great  navigator  for  this.  Nor  is  it,  in  fact,  of  much  im- 
portance. The  matured  judgment  of  the  world,  with  a  full 
knowledge  ot  Icelandic  voyages,  and  the  successive  steps 
which  brought  to  Europeans  a  knowledge  of  the  existence 
and  extent  of  a  previously  unknown  continent  has  given 
to  Columbus  the  fame  ttj  which  he  is  justly  entitled  as  the 
projector  and  master  mind  that  carried  theory  into  prac- 
tical and  hold  action,  and  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
lands  to  be  reached  by  a  courageous  voyage  towards  the 
setting  sun,  Columbus  is  rightly  recognized  as  the  discov- 
erer of  America,  and  it  matters  not  if  another's  name  has 
been  given  to  this  continent,  so  long  as  the  riglitful  claim  of 
Columbus  is  so  fully  and  everywhere  recognized. 

Those  were  days  of  great  achievements  in  the  work  of 
opening  up  11  larger  knowledge  of  our  habitable  earth.  Bar- 
tholomew Diaz,  in  i486,  passed  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  some  distance  up  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and 
returned,  after  a  voyage  of  over  thirteen  hundred  miles,  a 
wonderful  exploit  for  that  day.  De  Gama,  in  1497*  made  a 
voyage  from  Lisbon  to  Hindostan,  returning  in  1499.     Cab- 
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ral,  in  1497,  discovered  the  coast  of  South  America  to  the- 
south  of  the  equator,  but,  being  so  far  east,  it  was  not 
supposed  to  have  any  connection  with  the  countries  dis- 
covered by  Columbus.  Americus  Vespucius  completed  the 
discovery  of  a  large  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica in  1 501.  Balboa  first  discovered  the  Pacific  ocean  from 
the  heights  of  Panama  in  1506,  and  Magellan,  in  1509,  dis- 
covered and  passed  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  ,and 
sailed,  more  than  five  thousand  miles,  to  the  Phillippine 
Islands,  near  the  coast  of  China.  These  were  all  great 
achievements,  and  the  world  justly  commemorates  these 
great  names,  for  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  fame  of 
Columbus  to  give  due  meed  of  praise  to  his  contemporaries. 
Among  these  Americus  Vespucius,  the  Florentine,  Cos- 
mographer  and  Pilot  Major  of  Spain,  deserves  recognition, 
and  no  opprobrium  should  rest  upon  his  memory  because 
his  name  has  been  accidentally  attached  to  a  continent, 
which  he  was  so  greatly  instrumental  in  discovering  and 
making  known. 

Geo.  R.  Fairbanks. 


THE    RELATIONS    OF   LABOR   AND    CAPITAL. 

The  immense  strides  made  in  productive  development  ia 
the  past  hundred  vears  have  rendered  the  problem  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  wage-earner  and  his  employer  com- 
plex and  difhcult*  The  industrial  conditions  of  Adam  Smith's 
period  were  simple  in  character.  No  such  corporations  con- 
trolled mainifacturing  energies  like  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  skill  of  the  artisan  in  his  special  trade  was  the  legacy  of 
his  ancestry,  and  was  generally  of  a  secret  character,  each 
family  having  its  special  patterns  and  methods,  which  were 
guarded  with  jealous  care.  Conditions  similar  to  this  still 
«xist  among  the  skilled  weavers  of  France  and  the  lace- 
makers  of  Belgium,  but  the  industrial  organization  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  has  wonderfully  changed. 

Improvement  in  means  of  transportation  has  heen  one 
of  the  must  potent  factors  in  overturning  the  old  order  of 
things.  When  we  consider  that  the  whole  world  is  in 
cheaper  and  closer  communication  to-day  than  were  the 
different  States  of  the  American  Union  one  hundred  years 
ago,  we  appreciate  the  advantages  given  to  productive 
energies  by  the  new  markets  thus  opened.  Adam  Smith, 
for  example,  told  the  English  farmers  tliat  they  need  never 
fear  the  competition  o(  Irish  grain,  for  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation would  prevent  its  importation.  Now  California  wheat 
js  sold  daily  in  London,  and,  unless  we  stop  to  think,  we 
find  nothing  remarkable  in  the  tact. 

A  centurj^  ago  famines  were  of  as  frequent  occurrence 
even  in  Enixland  as  thev  are  now  in  Russia.  But  the  rail- 
road  systems  and  steamship  lines  have  made  such  extreme 
scarcity  now  well  nigh  impossible.  Invention  has  dis- 
placed rude  primitive  machinery,  and  yet  this  has  been  done 
without  permanent  sutVering  to  the  laboring  classes.  Where 
one  employment  has  been  deslro3ed  by  mwchinery,  ten 
others  have  been  created*     The  cheapening  of  products  has 
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caused  greater  consumption,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
human  tamily  are  now  engaged  in  productive  enterprises 
than  ever  before.  Statistics  also  show  a  general  improve* 
ment  in  the  conditions  of  existence. 

The  average  workingman  in  England,  previous  to  1760, 
could  purchase  only  two-thirds  of  a  jreck  of  wheat  with  the 
watjes  of  41  day's  labor.  Since  that  time  his  income  has 
more  tiian  doubled  while  the  prices  of  the  most  important 
necessaries  of  life  have  fallen  by  nearly  one-half.  Espe- 
cially in  the  last  half  century  have  great  changes  been 
wrought.  Constantly  imcreasing  proportions  of  capital  and 
labor  have  been  devoted  to  the  manufacturing  branches  of 
production,  and  the  factory  system  essentially  adapted  to 
these  industries  is  the  result  of  this  tendency.  Production 
under  one  management  on  a  large  scale  has  the  advantage  of 
an  increasing  return  for  the  application  of  additional  capital, 
whereas  in  agriculture  a  constantly  lessening  proportional 
product  is  obtained,  according  as  the  cultivation  is  intensified. 
The  great  combinations  of  capital  ancl  the  large  employ- 
ments of  htbor  have  therefore  taken  place  in  the  former  pur- 
suits, and  indiviclualistfc  competition  is  being  gradually  elim- 
inated in  them  by  ever  increasing  cooperation.  The  result 
has  been  the  building  up  of  a  society  very  diflerent  in  as- 
pect  from  that  from  wbich  the  earlier  economists  deduced 
their  laws  of  wages.  They  had  studied  the  conditions  of 
societ}^  existing  in  France  before  the  Revolution,  and  their 
economic  theories  were  consequently  narrow  in  the  extreme. 
They  assumed  that  the  rates  of  profits  and  wages  w^ere  fixed 
by  a  ••natural"  law.  As  Torgot  expressed  it :  **  In  every  oc- 
cupation it  does  come  to  pass  that  the  wages  of  the  artisan 
are  limited  to  that  which  is  necessary  to  procure  him  a  sub- 
sistence," or,  in  other  words,  are  tixed  at  the  starvation 
limit.  The  reasonings  of  this  school  much  influenced  Adam 
Smith,  but  he  perceived  that  in  England  this  ^MiaturaP' 
rate  was  much  above  the  actual  cost  of  living,  and  there- 
fore he  propounded  the  humanistic  doctrine  that  a  high  rate 
of  wages  "increases  the  industry  of  the  common  people." 
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David  Ricardo  and  J.  S.  Mill  were  both  inclined  to  holrfl 
to  what  the  German  school  of'  economLsts  speak  of  as  the 
**  iron ''  or  "  brazen  **  law  of  wages.  Mill  fnlly  developed 
what  is  known  as  the  "Wage-fund  theory'',  and  it  is  chiefly 
over  his  exposition  that  the  controversy  on  tliat  subject  has 
been  carried  on.  **  Wages  '\  he  sa\'s,  "  depend  main!}"  upon 
the  proportion  between  population  and  capital'',  or^  as  he 
explains  it  subsequently,  between  *"  the  number  of  the  labor- 
ing  class  who  work  for  hire  and  the  aggregate  of  what  may 
be  called  the  usages-fund  which  consists  of  that  part  of  cir- 
culating capital  which  is  expended  in  the  direct  hire  of 
labor  V 

This  seemed  a  very  simple  solution  of  an  extremely  con- 
crete and  complex  problem,  and  in  accordance  with  it  his 
suggestions  as  to  the  causes  of  the  degradation,  and  his 
plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes,  recognized  the  Malthnsian  theory  of  population.  i\l- 
though  this  line  of  thought  still  retains  a  place  in  the  works 
of  some  of  the  most  widely  studied  and  respected  authori- 
ties, it  has  nevertheless  been  very  vigorously  and  success- 
fully attacked.  The  law  has  been  shown  to  be  faulty  in  its 
application  to  so  many  of  the  phennmena  of  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labor,  tluit  the  tendenc}-  of  the  more 
recent  authorities  has  been  to  discard  it  entirely. 

Of  modern  economists  General  Francis  A.  Walker  espe- 
cially has  been  unremitting  in  his  attacks  on  the  old  doc- 
trine, and  in  controverting  it,  he  and  others  have  been  led 
to  ai>  opposite  extreme.  He  claims  that  wages  are  not  al- 
ways even  paid  out  of  capital,  although  they  are  generally 
advanced  by  it,  **They  are  tlnally,*'  he  says,  "paid  out  of 
the  product.  He  [the  employer]  purchases  labor,  not  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  keep  it  employed*  but  as  the  means  to 
the  production  of  wealth '\  The  employer  expects  and 
lakes  a  ,risk  of  ihr  profits  of  the  transaction.  It  is  on  this 
risk  that  he  determines  what  wages  he  can  pay.  Perfect 
competition  will  assure  that  this  shall  be  a  just  amount.  If 
one  employer  refuse.*^  to  pay  according  to  the  output,  an- 
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Other  will  supplant  him,  who  will  give  labor  its  proper  share. 
With  no  restriction,  labor  will,  by  this  theory,  receive  a» 
nearly  as  possible  the  residue  of  the  product,  after  rent, 
profits,  and  interest  have  been  deducted.  Any  impro^^ement 
'In  the  methods  of  production  will  thus  benefit  the  working- 
man  alone,  as  it  cannot  aflfect  the  other  shares  in  production 
on  account  of  their  competition  with  one  another.  There  is- 
much  that  is  true  in  these  views,  and  so  the  old  tlieory  came 
to  be  considered  erroneous.  Even  Mill,  iotluenced  by  the 
criticism  he  received,  especially  by  that  of  Williiim  Thorn- 
ton,  was  led  to  make  a  recantation  of  his  views  on  wages. 

The  pendulum  of  opinion,  however,  has  recently  been 
swinging  back,  and  it  is  now  held  that  while  the  wage-fund 
theory  was  faulty  in  many  particulars,  it  nevertheless  con- 
Etained  truths  which  are  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
rthe  w^ages  question.  Professor  Marshall,  in  particular,  has 
done  much  to  clear  the  mists  that  surround  the  subject.  He 
shows  wherein  Mill  was  more  nearly  right  than  he  himself 
imagined.  He  tells  us  that  the  question  whether  the  so- 
called  wage-fund  theory  is  true  or  false,  is  in  a  great  measure 
a  question  of  words.  And  fiirther;  "The  supply  of  capital 
and  the  supply  of  labor,  the  price  of  the  use  of  capital  or 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  price  of  the  use  of  labor  or  the 
rate  of  earnings,  the  marginal  efficiency  of  auxiliary  capital 
and  that  of  labor,  supported  by  wage  capital,  and  lastly  the 
relative  amounts  of  auxiliary  and  of  wage  capital — all  these 
elements  mutually  determine  one  another,"  He  shows  that 
the  attacks  on  the  doctrines  of  Ricardo  and  Mill  have  been 
caused  rather  by  a  vulgar  adaptation  of  their  theories,  due 
to  the  careless  wording,  especially  of  Ricardo,  than  to  any 
great  faults  in  reasoning.  In  fact,  the  old  theory,  while 
very  narrow  in  its  conceptions,  is  a  more  correct  analysis  of 
the  causes  determining  rates  of  wages  than  any  that  has 
subsequently  been  advanced.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
by  an  elimination  of  what  is  evidently  false  in  the  wage- 
fund  theory,  and  an  adaptation  of  what  is  true  in  the  at- 
tacks upon  it,  we  can  probably  make  a  near  approach  to  the 
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truth  about  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  whole 
range  of  economic  studies. 

To  meet  tlie  necessities  or  satisfy  the  caprices  of  the 
world,  certain  products  must  be  consumed  and  replaced  by 
others  or  changed  into  new  forms*  That  which  labor  uses, 
or  upon  which  labor  subsists  during  the  process,  is  the  fi*uit 
of  Its  own  previous  application.  It  is  a  savings  from  its 
products,  owing  either  to  the  abstinence  of  the  workingraaiii 
or  to  bis  willingness  to  wait,  or  dufer  his  enjoyment  to  some' 
future  time.  In  the  words  of  J.  B.  Say  ;  "Capital  in  its 
broadest  sense  is  an  accumulation  of  values  withdrawn  from 
unproductive  consumption."  The  distinctions  drawn  be- 
tween "masses"  and  **  classes '*^ — labor  and  capital,  are 
thus  seen  to  be  strained  and  without  foundation  in  fact. 
These  lw*»  great  factors  ol  production  are  thoroughly  depend- 
ent the  one  on  the  other,  being  indispensable  auxiliaries.' 
Labor  is  inert  and  helpless  without  an  advance  from  capital 
to  sustain  life  during  the  period  of  production,  and  capital 
not  only  owes  its  existence  to  the  savings  from  laber,  but 
also  depends  for  its  per]>etuation  upon  the  continuance  of 
the  harmony  of  relationship.  An3^  assumed  antagonism  be- 
tween these  two  interests  is  false  in  idea,  and  when  un- 
natural relations  are  actually  produced,  a  decrease  of  the 
national  wealth  and  congestion  of  its  distribution  inevitably 
results,  A  great  mistake  is  made  by  certain  writers  who 
assume  that  workingmen  who  join  together  and  produce 
without  the  intervention  of  an  emploj^er,  have  disproved  the 
theory  that  capital  is  necessary  to  labor?  Proudhon,  for 
example,  says:  "Here  are  workmen  [tailors]  who  deny 
altogether  this  saying  of  the  old  economists  '  no  capital  no 
labor*,  a  saying  which»  if  true,  would  condemn  to  slavery  a 
numberless  class  of  laborers  who  have  no  capital  whatever." 
But  have  they  no  capital?  Charles  Coquelin  showed  the 
falsity  of  the  assertion  as  follows :  *"  Have  they  perchance 
discovered  how  to  sew  without  needles,  to  cut  cloth  without 
scissors?  They  probably  have  not  been  able  to  do  without 
a  shop  and  a  press*board.    Now  these  are  their  capital,  .  - 
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Further,  they  have  been  satisfied  to  work  on  cloth,  that  is  to 
Sriv,  on  capital,  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  was  fur- 
nished by  others/' 

The  combination  of  these  laborers  without  an  emplo3^er 
affects  only  the  intermediate  distance  between  the  producer 
and  consumer,  but  does  not  change  the  relationship  between 
capiiiil  and  labor*  The  entrepreneur  class  had  its  origin 
from  the  fact  that  production  under  the  management  of  ex- 
perienced employers  on  a  large  scale  yields  a  greater  return 
in  proportion  to  the  labor  expended,  than  was  obtained  from 
the  old  decentralized  methods 

What  law;  then,  do  our  conclusions  lead  us  to  believe 
determines  the  compensation  of  the  laborer,  and  how  can 
"his  condition  be  improved?  It  was  seen  that  according  to 
the  wage-fxmd  theorjs  the  average  rate  of  wages  was  fixed 
by  a  mathematical  calculation,  having  given  as  a  dividend 
the  amount  of  capital  offering  itself  to  the  needs  of  pro- 
duction, and  as  a  divisor  the  number  of  workingmen  suc- 
cessful in  the  competition  for  employment.  The  opponents 
of  this  theory  advance  the  equally  extreme  view  that  wages 
depend  entirely  on  the  value  of  the  product,  labor  having 
solely  that  end  in  view,  and  tluit  rent,  profits,  and  interest  are 
'fixed  by  competition  and'  approach  a  minimum,  labor  en- 
joying the  residual  portion,  after  these  hav^e  been  deducted. 

These  theories  both  contain  some  truth,  T*he  remunera- 
tion of  labor,  while  strictly  speaking,  paid  out  of  capital,  is 
actually  only  an  advance  on  the  risk  of  the  expected 
product,  and  is  in  effect  the  net  receipts^  or  discounted  value 
nf  the  laborer's  share*  But,  nevertheless,  the  number  of 
laborers  employed  depends  on  capital,  as  there  would  be  no 
production  without  that  factor.  Thus  both  present  capital 
and  the  ultimately  expected  product  aflect  the  number  of 
laborers  and  their  wages. 

I  But  another  influence  is  also  at  work.  It  is  a  mistaken 
view  that  the  wages  of  the  laborer  are  not  influenced  by 
competition.  The  number  of  laborers  applying  for  work  is 
a  very  important  element  in  determining  the  rates  of  wages 
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paid.  Scarcity  of  laborers  in  any  employment  causes  a^ 
higher  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid,  and  the  reverse  is  true,  on 
the  other  hand,  io  case  a  surphis  of  workmen  compete  for  ^ 
each  job. 

The  theory  that  any  increase  in  earnings  is  (or  the  ben- 
efit of  labor  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  rent,  profits,  and  in- 
terest, is  contrary  to  all  the  history  of  production.  Labor 
should,  however,  get  its  share  of  this  increment,  and  such 
is  the  case,  except  when  the  competition  of  capitalist  classes. 
is  not  perfect,  on  account  of  restrictive  interferences. 

This  is,  of  course,  onl^^  the  broadest  outline  of  the  theory 
of  wages,  and  there  are  many  other  important  influences 
which  have  not  been  mentioned.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the 
character  of  the  employment,  tlie  demand  for  the  product, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  workingmen.  The  latter  influence 
especially  atlects  wages  very  much.  Prolits  are  dependent 
both  on  amount  and  rapidity  of  production.  Therefore  cap- 
ital is  encouraged  to  advance  increased  wages,  if  thereby 
greater  efficiency  is  secured  and  the  output  is  enlarged. 
For  it  is  not  a  matter  of  inditTerencc  to  the  emplo^-er 
whether  he  hires  few  or  many  people  to  do  a  piece  of  work^ 
even  if  his  total  expenditure  for  wages  is  the  same.  As- 
Marshall  says:  ^'^ Those  workers  who  earn  most  in  a  week 
when  paid  at  a  given  rale  for  the  v^^ork  are  those  who  are 
cheapest  to  their  employers  (  and  ultimately  to  the  com- 
munity, unless  indeed  they  overstrain  themselves  and  work 
themselves  out  prematurely),  for  they  use  only  the  same 
amount  of  fixed  capital  as  their  slower  fellow-workers,  and 
since  they  turn  nut  more  work,  each  part  of  it  has  to  bear  a 
less  charge  on  this  account." 

Higher  wages  are  generally  an  evidence  of  successful 
empluyers,^s  the  spur  put  on  labor  by  these  largesses,  and 
the  resulting  better  condition  of  the  workingmen,  usually 
causes  such  an  increase  in  general  capability  and  conse- 
quent enlarged  product,  as  fully  to  repay  the  employer  for 
the  additional  outlay  advanced.  i 

The  increase  of  wages  would  be  of  benefit  to  all  classes,/ 
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7ust  so  far  as  by  enhanced  efficiencv^  the  product  would  be 
increased  proportionately*  Thei^e  would,  of  course,  be  a 
certain  margin  beyond  which  wages  could  not  be  raised, 
except  to  the  prejudice  of  other  factors,  and  in  the  end  of 
the  wage-earner.  Also,  on  the  same  principle,  to  sliorten 
the  hours  of  labor  below  a  certain  minimum  would  have  a 
like  result.  The  working  of  the  eight  hour  law  in  England 
has  shown  that  the  longer  period  of  rest  tends  to  increase 
the  general  etficiency,  and  that  the  product  has  actually 
been  enlarged  on  account  of  it,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
any  further  reduction  of  the  working  time  could  be  made 
without  loss* 

These  are  matters  of  minor  interest,  however,  and  do 
not  affect  the  general  consideration  of  the  problem.  The 
results  we  have  seen  show  that  wages  are  fixed  by  the 
amount  of  capital  offering  itself,  the  number  of  wage-earners 
seeking  employment,  and  the  value  of  the  final  product. 
Hence  we  infer  that  combinations  of  workingmen  to  fix 
their  remuneration  cannot  be  effective  for  any  length  of 
time.  If  they  succeed  in  obtaining  more  than  their  natural 
share  of  the  product,  they  are  appropriating  a  part  of  that 
belonging  to  the  other  factors  of  productionj  and  if  their 
combination  is  so  powerful  that  competition  of  other  labor- 
ers cannot  break  it,  then  the  result  will  be  a  sapping  of  the 
stores  of  wealth  which  give  labor  its  employment,  and  pro- 
duclion  will  finally  cease.  Then,  too,  as  permanence  of 
work  must  always  be  considered  in  determining  the  actual 
rate  of  w^ages,  any  influence,  even  though  it  may  cause  in- 
-creased  money  wages  for  a  time,  which  endangers  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  employment,  is  likely  to  be  of  final  detriment 
to  the  laboring  classes. 

The  financial  depression  of  recent  years  has  much  re- 
iuced  the  value  of  all  commodities,  and  consequently  many 
'workingmen  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  a 
great  unrest  and  discontent  exists.  Those  who  are  struggling 
with  difficulties  in  the  battle  of  life  are  much  tempted  to 
Wame  the  organization  of  society  for  all  their  anxieties  and 
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troubles*  Some  of  these  are  veritable  sufferers,  but  there 
are  also  sham  workmen,  the  soured  and  envious,  with  no 
place  in  life,  who  think  themselves  misunderstood.  "These 
go  about/'  says  Odler,  a  Swiss  writer,  **  scattering  every- 
where the  evil  seed  of  false  ideas,  of  sophism,  and  of  econom- 
ical errors  among  workingmen  where  instruction  is  wanting^ 
to  answer  and  refute  them."  They  displease  the  working- 
man  with  his  lot  by  telling  him  that  while  his  labor  goes  to 
enrich  the  possessor  of  wrongly-acquired  capital,  he  con- 
tinues to  grovel  in  poverty.  Superficial  observation  seems 
to  justify  these  criticisms,  and  dissatisfaction  and  rebellion 
against  the  present  conditions,  are  not  difficult  to  arouse. 
Yet  the  laboring  man,  barring  the  recent  stringency,  is 
better  off  in  this  period  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world* 

The  figures  of  the  United  States  Senate  report  on  prices 
and  wages  show  this  to  be  true.  The  following  table,  made 
up  from  that  report,  gives  the  relative  average  prices  and 
rates  of  wages  for  each  tenth  year  of  the  last  fifty.  The 
year  i860  is  taken  as  normal,  and  the  comparisons  are 
made  with  it : 


Prices  of  SS$  arikhs 

Average  wages 

lifhtive  con- 

comf'ared  zcitk 

comfit  rrtl  wiik 

dttion  com  fared 

1S»;(l—%. 

J8H0—%, 

xt'ft/t  {sno—%. 

1840    . 

ti6,S 

87.7 

75.1 

1850... 

102,3 

92.7 

90.6 

i860... 

lOii 

100 

100 

«87o 

'4^-5 

»33  7 

93-9 

1880 

106.9 

H"-^ 

^323 

1890 

9:^-3 

158.9 

17: 

It  is  thus  seen  tiiat  the  only  decade  since  1840  in  w  inch 
the  workingman's  condition  has  not  been  improved,  is 
that  between  i860  and  1870.  Strange  to  say.  the  greatest 
increase  of  nominal  money  wages  took  place  then,  although 
the  real  wages  on  account  of  the  greater  advance  in  prices, 
were  actually  reduced.  But  in  every  other  decade  there 
was  a  net  increase  of  wages,  so  that  in  1890  the  average 
laborer  was  two  and  one-half  times  as  well  off  as  the  one  of 
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^840,  and  one  and  three-fourths  times  as  well  off  as  the  one 
*of  i860.  This  is  not  the  result  of  protective  legislation. 
The  greatest  effect  ot'  this  system  was  felt  between  i86a 
and  1870,  and  as  is  seen,  although  it  succeeded  in  greatly 
increasing  the  nominal  rate  of  wages,  it  actually  decreased 
the  amount  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  which 
labor  could  buy.  In  fact,  instead  of  restrictive  duties  being 
a  benefit  to  the  wage-earner,  as  is  so  often  asserted,  they 
are  the  most  insidious  evils  against  which  he  has  to  coutend*. 
To  labor,  as  was  shown,  is  due  a  share  of  the  increased 
product  caused  by  improved  methods,  inventions,  and 
greater  skill  in  workmanship.  In  a  system  of  perfect  com- 
petition among  the  owners  of  capital,  the  employers  of 
labor,  the  lenders  of  money,  and  the  wage-earning  classes, 
the  increased  product  will  be  divided  in  just  proportion 
among  the  different  factors  and  all  the  classes  will  be  bet- 
tered. But  prohibitions  to  commerce  or  checks  of  any  sort 
\apon  it,  interfere  with  the  necessary  competitive  forces,  and 
capital  freed  from  these  influences,  by  which  it  is  ordinarily 
restrained,  will  not  hesitate  to  assume  more  than  its  right- 
ful proportion.  The  protection  is  thus  entirely  to  the  capi- 
talist class,  and  the  increment  due  to  improved  methods  is 
wholly  absorbed  by  it  instead  of  also  benefitting  the  labor- 
ing man.  Gigantic  combinations  are  easily  formed  by 
those  whose  interests  are  similar,  and  the  consumers  and 
wage-earners  are  the  sufferers.  Herein  lies  the  root  of  the 
evil  which  threatens  labor.  Any  restriction  of  the  compe- 
tition of  the  capitalists  or  the  employing  classes,  results  in 
depriving  the  laboring  man  of  the  larger  share  of  the  pro- 
duct he  would  otherwise  have  obtained.  There  is  no  re- 
dress for  him.  It  does  no  good  to  strike  and  destroy  prop- 
erty ;  by  doing  this  he  but  makes  the  evil  worse.  No  mat- 
ter how  soulless  this  capital  may  be,  he  must  depend  on  it 
for  his  existence.  The  relationship  between  the  two  factors 
is  as  close  as  possible,  but  with  capital  protected  and  in 
combination,  labor  is  powerless.  How  shall  the  pressure  be 
relieved?     There  is  no  way  but  by  the  removal  of  restrict- 
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ive  influences.  Let  trade  take  its  own  course,  then  compe- 
tition will  become  perfect  and  capital  will  not  be  able  to  de- 
mand more  than  its  share  of  the  product. 

But  while  combinations  of  capital  are  selfish  and  bad, 
the  labor  unions  of  the  present  day  are  equally  dangerous 
to  the  general  welfare.  Some  of  these  are  so  powerful  that 
they  exert  an  even  greater  influence  on  the  rates  of  wages 
than  the  trusts  of  capital  are  able  to  do.  They  are  gener- 
ally controlled  by  ignorant  men  who  attempt  to  do  by  force 
that  for  which  reason  offers  no  excuse.  By  their  insur- 
rections against  the  existing  conditions  they  are  not  only  a 
source  of  injury  to  themselves,  but  also  a  menace  to  the 
community.  In  a  period  of  reaction  and  depression  the 
laboring  man  must  realize  that,  as  his  wages  are  the  dis- 
counted value  of  the  product,  he  must  submit  to  reductions 
in  them  in  proportion  as  prices  are  reduced.  A  labor  union 
^hich  refuses  to  accede  to  this  is  destroying  capital  which 
is  necessary  to  continue  their  emplo3'ment. 

G.  F.  Milton. 


TITZGERALD  S  LETTERS  TO   FANNY  KEMBLE.^ 

It  is  late  in  the  day  to  be  praising  Edward  FitzGerald, 
either  as  a  man  or  as  a  writer,  but  the  appearance  of  this 
volume  containing  one  hundred  and  tburteen  of  his  letters 
to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Kemble,  calls  for  more  than  a  per- 
functorj'  notice.  It  is  true  that  nine  of  them  have  appeared 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  Mr.  Wright's  three  volume  edition  of 
the  *'  Letters  and  Literary  Remains  of  Edward  FitzGerald  " 
(1889)^  and  that  eightv-tive  had  been  published  in  The 
Temple  Bar  Magazine^  so  that  little  of  the  volume  can  be 
said  to  be,  strictlv  speaking,  fresh  material  for  judging  or 
rather  enjoying  —  for  who  would  judge? — ^  the  translator 
of  Omar  Khayyam*  Still,  these  letters  cover  so  well  the 
last  twelve  years  of  FitzGerald's  life,  and  are  so  uniform 
in  scope  and  spirit,  that  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  personal 
gratitude  to  the  editor  who  has  now  gathered  them  into  a 
compact  and  handy  volume.  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  has  won  a 
deserved  lame  as  a  scholarly  editor  of  Shakspere,but  we  may 
be  sure  that  lie  duly  appreciates  the  gratitude  that  mau}*^ 
readers  must  have  shown  him  as  the  editor  and  tViend  of 
Edward  FitzGerald, 

In  his  preface  to  the  "  Letters  and  Literary  Remains/' 
Mr.  Wright  stated  that  in  lus  judgment  it  would  be  wise 
not  to  attempt  any  detailed  sketch  of  so  uneventful  a  life  as 
that  of  FitzGerald  and  that  therefore  he  would  simply  print 
a  volume  of  selected  letters,  and  let  those  who  cared  to  do 
so  learn  to  know  and  love  the  man  through  them.  The  re- 
sult has  justified  the  editor's  conclusions,  and  he  has  since 
had  occasion  to  give  us  the  letters^  apart  from  tlie  works, 
m  two  volumes  uniform  with  that  under  review.  In 
vie\v  of  this  fact  %ve  shall  perhaps  be  justified  in  referring 

^Letters  of  Eduffrd  FitzGtraid  to  Fanny  Kembh\  1871-1883;  edited 
by  Wniiani  Aldis  Wright,     New  York  and  London:     Macmfllan  &  Co,, 
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our  readers  to  the  letters  themselves  for  aoy  details  that 
they  may  wish  to  gather  about  a  marj  whom  every  lover  of 
good  literature  and  good  men  should  learn  to  know*  beyond 
the  bare  facts  that  his  life  extended  from  1809  to  1883,  and 
was  passed  mainly  in  leisured  retirement,  shared  with  books^ 
and  tfie  sea,  that  he  was  known  and  loved  by  some  of  the 
most  noted  men  of  his  time,  among  them  the  Tennyson 
brothers,  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Spedding,  and  our  two  Amer- 
icans, Lowell  and  C.  E.  Norton,  and  that  he  won  a  dis- 
tingxiished  name  himself  as  the  translator  or  rather  inter- 
preter of  ^-Eschylus,  Calderon,  and  Omar  Khayyam.  In 
this  last  capacity  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  FitzGerald 
made  himself  a  name  that  will  live,  bnt  to  make  a  name 
that  will  live  is  not  nearly  so  great  an  achievement  as  to 
make  one's  self  live,  and  this  FitzGerald  has  unintention- 
ally done  through  his  letters.  Himself  the  most  retiring  of 
mortals  except  to  his  intimate  friends,  he  is  now  known  to 
us  far  better  than  most  of  his  great  contemporaries.  Known 
to  us  down  to  his  smallest  whims  and  prejudices,  but  known 
to  us  in  a  way  that  not  even  he  would  have  shrunk  from  — 
known  to  be  loved  as  one  learns  to  love  one's  dearest 
friends.  If  any  reader  is  proof  against  "  Old  Fitz,"  as 
Thackeray  called  him,  let  him  be  anathema*  Not  to  know 
FitzGerald  is  pardonable,  but  to  know  him  and  not  love 
him  is  —  well,  if  there  be  anything  worse  than  to  be  tit  for 
treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils,  it  is  that. 

The  proof  of  this  last  proposition  cannot  of  course  be 
given  in  a  review,  cannot  indeed  he  given  at  all,  nor  can 
one  establish  more  successfully  FitzGerald's  claim  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  subtle  critics  that 
our  century  has  produced.  Hat  he  is  this  just  as  surely 
as  he  is  **dear  old  Fitz,"  and  it  is  no  unneeded  proof  uf  the 
humane  side  of  Alfred  Tennyson's  character  that  he  bore 
cheerful  testimony  to  the  fact.  If  an  admirer  had  in  his 
life-time  culled  a  body  of  critical  dicta  tVom  FilzGerald's 
correspondence  and  expected  to  win  the  commendation  at 
the  eccentric  genius,  he  would   have  been   wofully  disap** 
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pointed,  but  if  one  were  to  make  such  a  collection  now,  not 
a  few  people  would  return  him  hearty  thanks.  We  make  this 
statement  in  full  view  of  the  fact  that  FitzGerald  .thought 
that  Tennyson's  poetry  fell  ofl*  after  1842,  that  he  did  not 
rave  over  Mrs.  Browning  or  George  Eltot,  that  he  had  the 
audacity  to  continue  to  love  Scoit  and  Dickens  after  they 
had  been  pronounced  old-(ashioncd,  and  that  he  act- 
ually found  Goethe's  Faust  lacking  in  imagination  and  in- 
vention. Notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of, 
all  this  we  should  not  mind  being  called  upon  to  defend  the 
thesis  that,  with  the  exception  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Fitz- 
Gerald had  as  keen  a  critical  insight  as  any  Englishman 
of  his  generation.  He  himself  would  have  said  this  of 
Spedding,  leaving  out  the  qualification,  but  Tennyson,  as  we 
have  seen^  said  il  of  him  —  and  Tennyson  was  right,  as 
right  as  when  in  the  dedication  to  "  Tiresias "  he  wrote 
of  FitzGerald's  *'  golden  Eastern  lay  : '' 

Than  which  I  know  no  version  done 

In  English  rnure  divinelj  well; 
A  phmet  equal  to  the  snn 

Which  cast  it,  that  larrje  inlkiel. 
Your  Omar. 

If  the  claim  that  is  here  made  with  regard  to  F"itzGer- 
ald's  critical  genius  be  true,  it  is  true  because  f»f  the  very 
same  qualities  of  the  man  that  made  him  dear  to  all  his 
sikIs^  and  have  won  liim  hosts  of  admirers  among  those 
Tvho  know  him  only  through  his  letters.  FitzGerald  is  a 
great  critic  because  of  his  humane  qualities  —  his  love  for 
all  that  is  true  and  beautiful  in  man  or  nature  or  books  ;  his 
gentleness,  his  utter  unselfishness  —  in  a  word,  his  sympa- 
thy with  his  fellows,  with  their  faihires  and  successes.  If, 
therefore,  the  reader  of  FitzGerald  comes  across  some 
curious  or  bizarre  expression  of  opinion  about  a  man  or  a 
book,  he  should  be  careful  not  to  pass  it  over  with  a  shrtig 
of  the  shoulders  as  the  expression  of  the  personal  prejudice 
of  an  eccentric  old  man.  FitzGerald's  dictum  may  not  be 
emirely  true,  but  it  will  be  tound  to  be  based  in  all  proba- 
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bility  on  a  subtle  perception  of  a  lack  of  proportion  or  har- 
mony in  the  man  or  book  criticised.  For  such  perception 
a  critic  must  have  wide  and  easy  flowing  sympathies,  and 
these  FitzGerald  possessed  in  ampler  measure  than  any 
modern  Englishman  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  In  crea- 
tive or  structural  criticism  he  did  little  or  nothing,  and  had 
he  attempted  it,  he  would  have  failed  to  reach  the  level  of 
excellence  attained  by  many  men  w^bose  mental  and  spirit- 
ual qualifications  were  far  below  bis.  But  he  knew  his  own 
powers  too  well  to  make  any  such  attcm'pt,  indeed  he  never 
set  up  as  a  critic  at  all,  but  simply  went  on  scattering  the 
pearls  of  his  wisdom  before  men  and  women,  some  of  whom 
were  thoughtful  enough  to  gather  and  preserve  them.  But 
a  t*ew  extracts  from  the  letters  before  us  will  attract  more 
readers  to  tl)e  Saj^e  of  Woodbridge  \f(^€€  liis  modest  ghost] 
than  anything  we  can  possibly  write  about  iiim. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  paragraph  with  nothing  critical 
about  it:  "Now  I  am  going  for  a  Sail  on  the  famous  River 
Deben,  to  pass  by  the  same  fields  of  green  Wheat,  Barleyi 
Rye,  and  Beet-root,  and  come  back  to  the  same  Dinner, 
Positively  the  only  new  thing  we  have  in  Woodbridge  is  a 
Waxen  Bust  (Lady,  of  course*)  at  the  little  Hairdresser's 
opposite.  She  turns  slow^ly  round,  to  our  wonder  and  de* 
light :  I  caught  the  little  Barber  the  other  day  in  the  very 
act  of  winding  her  up  to  run  her  daily  Stage  of  Duty.  Well, 
she  has  not  got  to  answer  Letters,  as  poor  Mrs.  Kemble 
must  do  to  hers  always  sincerely. — ^E.  F.  G,*'  [From  the 
letter  of  July  4,  1871  ;  p.  3.] 

If  the  adherence  to  the  good  old  fashion  of  capitalissing 
all  tl^e  nouns  one  wishes  to,  seem  at  first  glance  to  argue  af- 
fectation on  the  part  of  the  writer,  one  has  but  to  observe 
the  structure  of  the  above  sentences  and  to  study  their  dic- 
tion in  order  to  perceive  that  no  man  has  ever  written  racier 
or  less  aflected  English  than  the  author  of  these  letters. 
What  can  be  more  intbrmal  for  example  than  the  following, 
and  how  unexpectedly  the  humorous  turn  is  brought  in  I 
***Chorley  [H.  F.  Chorley,  the  eminent  musical  critic],  too. 
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though  an  irritable,  nervous  creature^  as  his  outside  ex* 
pressed,  was  kind  and  afleclionate  to  Family  and  Friend,  I 
always  heard.  But  I  think  the  Angels  must  take  care  to 
keep  in  tune  when  he  gets  among  them,"  [Letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1872  ;  p.  9.] 

Equally  good  is  this  paragraph  about  Frederick  Tenny* 
son  :  **  I  have  been  having  Frederick  Tennyson  with  me 
down  here.  He  has  come  to  England  (from  Jersey  where 
his  home  now  is)  partly  on  Business,  and  partly  to  bring 
over  a  deaf  old  Gentleman  who  has  discovered  the  Original 
Mystery  of  Free-masonry,  by  means  of  Spiritualism.  The 
Free-masons  have  for  Ages  been  ignorant,  it  seems,  of  the 
very  Secret  which  all  their  Emblems  and  Signs  refer  to  ; 
and  the  question  is,  if  they  care  enough  for  their  own  Mys- 
terj*  to  buy  it  of  this  ancient  Gentleman.  If  they  do  not, 
he  will  shame  them  by  Publishing  it  to  all  the  world*  Fred- 
erick Tennyson,  who  has  long  been  a  Swedenborgian,  a 
Spiritualist,  and  is  now  even  himself  a  Medium,  is  qiiite 
grand  and  sincere  in  this  as  in  all  else  ;  with  the  Faith  of  a 
Gigantic  Child — pathetic  and  yet  humorous  to  consider  and 
consort  with/'      [Letter  of  June  6,  1872  ;  p.  14.] 

The  subject  of  the  following  eulogy  could  hardly  have 
made  the  "ancient  gentleman  "  stand  out  more  clearly  than 
FitzGerald  has  done:  "I  have  been  sunning  myself  in 
Dickens  —  even  in  his  later  and  very  inferior  *  Mutual 
Friend'  and  *  Great  Expectations'  —  very  inferior  to  his 
best,  but  with  things  better  than  anyone  else's  best,  carica- 
ture as  they  may  be.  I  really  must  go  and  worship  at  Gads- 
hilK  as  I  have  worshipped  at  Abbotsford,  though  with  less 
Reverence,  to  be  sure.  But  I  must  look  on  Dickens  as  a 
mighty  Benefactor  to  Mankind,"  [Letter  of  August  24, 
1874,  p.  48]. 

From  Dickens  to  Alfred  Tennyson  is  for  many  people  a 
long  stride,  but  we  need  not  fear  to  make  FitzGerald  take 
it:  "When  Tennyson  was  telling  me  of  how  the  Quarterly 
abused  him  (hi-i^o^c^iisly,  too»)  and  desirous  of  knowing 
why  one  did  not  care  for  his  later  works,  etc.,  I  thought  that 
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if  he  had  lived  ao  active  Life,  as  Scott  and  Shakespeare ;  or 
eveo  ridden,  shot,  drunks  and  played  the  De^il,  as  B>*ron, 
he  would  have  done  mach  more,  and  talked  about  it  much 
less.  *  You  know  \  said  Scott  to  Lockhart^  *  that  I  don*t 
care  a  curse  about  what  I  write  \  and  one  sees  that  he  did 
noL  I  dotiH  believe  it  was  far  otherwise  with  Shakespeare. 
Even  old  Wordsworth,  wrapped  up  in  his  Mountain  mists, 
and  proud  as  he  was,  was  above  all  this  vain  Disquietude  ; 
proud,  not  vain,  was  he ;  and  that  a  Great  Man  \  as  Dante ) 
has  some  right  to  be  —  but  not  to  care  what  the  Coteries 
say.     What  a  Rigmarole!*'     (Letter  of  October  24,  1876^ 

Here  is  something  that  our  American  critics  might  put 
in  their  pipes  and  smoke  before  they  try  again  to  make 
people  who  have  been  brought  up  on  Drj-den  believe  tliat  Mr. 
Lowell,  with  all  his  admirable  qualities,  could  write  an  ode, 
FitzGerald  has  been  praising  heartily  the  volume  of  essays 
entitled  ^'Among  my  Books  ",  and  he  goes  on  to  say :  **  Mr. 
Lowell's  Ode  [  For  the  Fourth  of  Juh\  1876]  .  .  .  seemed 
to  me  full  of  fine  Thought ;  but  it  wanted  Wings.  I  mean  it 
kept  too  much  to  one  Level,  though  a  high  Level,  for  Lyric 
Poetry^  as  Ode  is  supposed  to  be,  both  in  respect  to  Thought 
and  Metre.  Even  Wordsworth  (least  musical  of  men) 
changed  his  Flight  to  better  purpose  in  his  Ode  to  Immor- 
tality* Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Lowell's  subject  did  not  re- 
quire, or  admit,  such  Alternations."  [Letter  of  December 
12,  1876,  pp.  1 15-116].  So  again:  **  Mr.  Lov%ell  sent  me 
his  Three  Odes  about  Liberty,  Washington,  etc-  They 
seemed  to  me  full  of  fine  Thought  and  in  a  lofty  Strain,  but 
wanting  Variety  both  of  Mood  and  Diction  for  Odes,  which 
are  supposed  to  mean  things  to  be  chaunted.  So  I  ventured 
to  hint  to  htm — Is  he  an  an^ry  man?  But  he  wouldn't 
care,  knowing  of  me  only  through  amiable  Mr.  Norton,  who 
knows  me  through  you.  I  think  he  must  be  a  very  amiable, 
modest  man/'     [Letter  of  Februarj-  19,  1877,  pp.  1 18— 1 19]. 

But  we  have  poached  long  enough  on  Mr.  Wright's  pre- 
serves.   If  the  reader  wishes  to  learn  more  of  Edward  Fitz- 
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Gerald  and  his  dear  friends  Scott,  Cervantes,  Mme.  de 
S^vign^,  and  above  all  George  Crabbe,  or  of  his  reader 
that  eat  like  a  pig  and  read  like  a  prodigy,  of  his  flowers 
and  his  lugger,  of  his  recipe  for  taking  a  photograph  —  in 
short,  of  the  lovable  man  himself,  he  will  at  once  invest  in 
this  volume  and  its  two  companions,  even  if  he  does  not  try 
to  pick  up  the  three  handsome  octavos  of  1889  ;  and  he  will 
join  with  us  in  hoping  that  Mr.  Wright  will  find  that  he  has 
still  enough  materials  for  another  volume  of  this  delightful 
correspondence.  The  present  writer  would  be  thankful 
even  for  a  volume  of  FitzGerald  scraps,  for  though  coming 
from  a  rich  table  there  would  be, no  Dives  flavor  about 
them. 

X. 


GENERAL    TIIOiMAS    PINCKNEY. 


The  brilliant  careers  of  the  two  Pinckneys  of  revolu- 
tionary fame  illustrate  the  life-long  intertwining  and  over- 
lapping pathwttys  of  two  brothtfrs,  a  rare  and  beautiful 
thing  of  which  few  examples  are  furnished  by  histoiy, 
Their  education,  tasks,  aspirations,  labors,  and  fields  of 
action  are  so  identical  that  it  is  at  times  difficult  to  tell  where 
the  career  of  the  one  man  ends  and  that  of  the  other  begins. 
Both  were  born  in  South  Carolina,  both  were  educated  in 
England,  both  became  lawyers,  both  espoused  the  patriotic 
cause  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls,  both  rose  to-  high 
rank  in  the  army,  both  served  in  the  diplomatic  department 
of  the  infant  republic,  both  took  part  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  and  both  narrowly  missed  becoming  its  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. Of  Charles  Cotesworth  .Pinckney,  the  elder  of 
the  brothers  by  four  years,  much  has  been  written,  but  on 
account  of  some  remarkable  oversight  the  world  knows  but 
little  of  his  younger  yet  none  the  less  able  and  successful 
brother,  Thomas  Pinckney.  Possibly  this  neglect  may  be 
partly  attributable  to  that  lack  of  interest  in  their  past  which 
is  so  remarkable  in  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
partly  to  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  career  of  Thomas- 
Pinckney  was  overshadowed  by  the  splendid  talents  of 
Charles  Cotesworth.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  revived  in- 
terest in  Southern  hisinr^^  is  ever^^where  manifest,  and  one 
sees  the  promise  of  much  light  ahead  on  many  points  which 
are  of  more  than  local  significance,  for  the  great  men  of  a 
century  or  more  ago  belong  to  the  whole  nation  they  served 
so  bravely  and  so  w^ell.  Their  fame  is  not  the  exclusive 
heritage  of  the  neighborhood  wherein  they  first  saw  the 

"/.i/r  of  GeHfral  Thomas  Pinckney.  Bj  his  grandftOfii  Reverend  Charles^ 
Coteiworth  Pinckne\%  D,D;,  President  of  the  Soutli  Carolina  HistorioU 
Society.     Boston  and  New  York  i     Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co.>  1895;  Svo... 
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light  of  day.  This  somewhat  tardy  attempt  to  set  forth  the 
genius  and  work  of  Thomas  Pinckney  is  therefore  to  be 
commended  warmly.  The  tact  that  his  biographer  is  his 
grandson  is,  moreover*  a  forcible  reminder  of  the  extreme 
youth  of  our  country. 

But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  a  subject  of  such  un- 
usual interest  and  with  such  valuable  material  at  hand^ 
Pinckney's  biographer  did  not  produce  a  more  readable 
book.  The  matter  is  badly  put  together ;  the  traditional 
division  into  chapters  ignored,  and  an  index  altogether  dis* 
pensed  with.  The  proof-reading,  too,  has  been  bad  or  care- 
less, the  year  1753,  for  instance,  on  page  13  having  been 
plainly  intended  for  1743*  These  objections  are  trivial, 
however,  in  comparison  with  the  wholly  unnecessary  and 
inexcusable  spirit  of  sectionalism  which  pervades  the  entire 
volume,  a  spirit  to  which  the  Pinckneys  of  the  heroic  age 
appear  to  have  been  complete  strangers,  for  they  were  Fed- 
eralists to  the  core.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Pinckney's  life  of  his  grandfather  is  not  without 
its  interest  and  value,  since  it  contains  several  hitherto  un- 
published letters  and  is  the  most  detailed  account  of  Pinck- 
ney's  career  that  has  3^et  appeared* 

Thomas  Pinckney  was  born  in  1750  and  died  in  1828* 
Just  where  these  tw^o  events  occurred,  one  is  left  to  conject- 
ure, the  author  preserving  a  complete  silence  on  the  subject- 
It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  however,  that  they  both  took  place 
in  South  Carolina,  in  or  near  Charleston,  where  the  origi- 
nal Pinckney,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,, 
whose  name  was  also  Thomas,  had  settled  as  far  back  as^ 
1 1692.  Thomas  Pinckney  the  elder  appears  to  have  been  a 
r^entleman  of  independent  fortune,  who  married  Mary 
Cotes  worth,  of  Durham,  England,  and  lived  in  Charlestoin 
until  iiis  death  from  yellow  fever  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  His  three  surviving  sons,  Thomas,  Charles^ 
and  William,  each  became  engaged  in  the  public  service- 
Thomas,  an  army  officer,  died  young;  William  became 
Commissioner  in  Equity,  while  Charles  rose  to  be  Chief- 
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Justice.     Charles,  the  father  of  the  revolutionary  brothers, 
was  educated  in   the  old  countrj',  where  lie  married  Eliza- 
beth Lamb,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Lamb,  of  London^  who 
died    childless  after  having   accompanied    her  husband    to 
his   home  in    South   Carolina.      Bred   to   the  bar,   Charles 
Pinckney  practised  his  profession  with  marked  success,  and 
Avas  successively  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
member  of  the  King's  Council,  and  Chief-Justice,  as  already 
mentioned  ;  but  owing  to  political  intrigues  abroad,  one  Peter 
Leigh*  head-bailiff  of  Westminster,  having  been  forced  out 
of  England,  Mr.  Pinckney  was  deprived  of  his  office,  to  the 
disgust  of  everybody,  in  order  to  make  room   for  this  un- 
worthy successor.     Meanwhile  Mr.  Pinckney  married  again, 
his  second  wife  being  Eliza  Lucas,  a  woman   of  rare  talent 
and  loveliness,  who  bore  him  three  children,  Charles  Coles- 
w^orlh,  Thomas,  and  Harriet,  all  of  whom  grew  up  and  sur- 
vived their  father.     Acting  in   accordance  with  the  custom 
then   prevalent  among  the  wealthy  planters,  Mr,  Pinckney 
took  his  two  sons  to  England   in  order  to  educate  them, 
This   occurred    when    Thomas    was    eight    years    old    and 
Charles  Cotes  worth  four  years    his   senior.     The  boys  re- 
mained  abroad    for  a    number  of  years,  studying   first   at 
Westminster  school,  and  subsequently  at  Oxtbrd  and  at  the 
Temple.     Thomas  appears  to  have  acquired  a  decided  taste 
for  the  classics,  which  he  preserved  throughout  a  long  and 
active  life  ;  but  he  confined  his  education  neither  to  Greek 
and  Latin  nor  to  the  law,  for  before  returning  home  he  had 
learned  fencing,  riding,  and  similar  accomplishments,  and 
in  order  to  study  military  science  had  spent  an  entire  year 
at  Caen,  in   Normandy.      Thus  equipped,  he  returned   to 
South  Carolina  after  an  absence  of  nineteen  years,  and  in 
1774  was  admitted  to  the  Charleston  ban     The  next  year 
we    find    his    mother    thus    wTiting  to   her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Horry,   concerning    her   younger   son's    maiden    effort    in 
court:     **Your  brother  is  here;  he  has  just  stept  in  from 
court  to  let  me  know  Tom  had  spoke  for  the  first  time  ;  they 
had  gained  the  Cause,  and  Mr.  (I  forget  the  CHent*s  name) 
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presented  Tom  with  a  couple  of  Joes  as  soon  as  he  had 
done.  •  .  .  Tom  is  come  in  from  court ;  he  don't  seem  at 
all  satisfied  with  himself;  saj's  he  was  confused/' 

Reference  is  made  by  the  biographer  to  another  letter 
apparently  from  an  equally  interested  representative  of  the 
fair  sex,  who  declares  Pinckney's  black  silk  gown  "'  very 
becoming'*  and  his  manner  "'  charming  and  modest/' 

But  the  stirring  events  of  the  times  were  soon  to  put  a 
temporary  end   to  the  professional   ambition  of  the  young 
advocate  and  enforce  upon  him  the  truth  that  in  war  the 
la\vs   are  silent.     For,  scarcely   six   months   after   his   first 
iipeech  in  court  came  the  news  from  Lexington,  which  tired 
the  entire  province.     This  was  somewhat  remarkable  ;   for 
the    relations    between     South    Carolina    and    tlie    mother 
country  had  been  very  close,  and  indeed  the  leading  men 
of  the  colony  had  scarcely  anything  lo  complain   of.     But 
there  was  little  wavering,  and  the  province  quickly  decided 
to  cast  in  her  lot  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.     The 
t2nion  was  recognized  as  essential  to  the  preservation  nf  all, 
and  in  spite  of  a  strong  sentiment  of  loyalty,  which  at  times 
resulted    in    civil    war.   nothing   could  withstand   the    deep- 
Settled  determination  of  tliose  w^ho  drew  their  swords  in  de- 
fense nf  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  ancient  rights  as 
linglishmen*     It  is  none   the  less  remarkable  to   find  that 
Haen  like  the  Pinckneys,  men  of  wealth  and  education »  who 
Had   lived  the  greater  part  of  their   lives  abroad  and  had 
everything  lo  gain  by  adhering  to  the  crown,  were  among 
the  very  first  to  flock  to  the  standard  of  the  patriots. 

The  two  Pinckneys  were  at  once  made  captains  and  as- 
signed to  duty.  Thomas  took  part  in  the  Georgia  and 
X*lorida  campaigns,  helped  to  defend  Charleston  during  its 
siege,  and  after  the  fall  of  that  town  joined  the  army  in  the 
^orth.  There  he  met  Washington,  who  ever  afterward 
lield  him  in  high  esleemi.  Indeed  there  were  many  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  men.  The  end  of  the  war 
found  the  younger  brother  a  major  in  the  Continental  army^ 
and  the  elder  a  general. 
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In  1787  Thomas  Pinckney  became  Governor  of  Southr 

Carolina.  This  was  extremely  fortunate  for  the  country  at 
large,  since  his  federal  proclivities  caused  him  to  throw  the- 
weight  of  his  great  influence  00  the  side  of  the  proposed 
national  constitution,  which  was  adopted  by  South  Carolina 
largely  through  the  influence  of  himself  and  brother.  Apart 
from  this  inestimable  service,  his  record  as  Governor  was 
an  excellent  one,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  as  the  office 
was  no  sinecure.  Indeed,  at  that  particular  time,  it  required 
a  vast  amount  of  patience,  coolness,  tact,  and  judgment, 
owing  to  the  discontent  of  those  whom  the  war  had  impov- 
erished and  the  constant  friction  between  the  Tories  and 
their  triumphant  neighbors.  Then,  too,  the  Indians  on  the 
western  border  were  becoming  restless  and  dangerous:  but 
Pinckney's  wise  administration  checked  crime»  brouglit  the 
Cherokees  to  terms,  and  restored  good  feeling  between  the 
two  factions  into  which  the  State  had  been  divided,  by  treat- 
ing the  Tories  in  a  liberal  manner  and  extending  to  them 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

But  perhaps  tlie  most  useful  services  Pinckney  rendered 
his  country  were  those  he  performed  while  Minister  to  En- 
gland and  Envoy-Extraordinary  to  Spain.  His  English 
mission  lasted  four  years,  beginning  in  1792  and  ending  in 
1796,  a  period  when  the  young  republic's  reputation  abroad 
was  next  to  nothing.  This,  no  doubt,  was  owing  quite  aa 
much  to  the  implication  of  its  principles  with  those  of  the 
French  Revolution  as  to  the  natural  weakness  of  the 
country.  At  all  events,  England  at  that  time  felt  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  impress  our  citizens  into  her  armj^  and 
navy  and  to  disregard  treaty  rights  generally,  and  other 
nations  assumed  an  unbearable  superciliousness  in  dealing 
with  us,  Pinckney,  therefore,  went  to  the  court  of  St. 
James  at  a  most  unfavorable  time,  but  in  spite  of  the  chill- 
ing reception  at  first  accorded  him,  he  gained  many  friends 
for  himself  and  his  country  before  he  left  England.  Much> 
of  his  time,  however,  appears  to  have  been  taken  up  with 
listening  to  complaints  of  persons  who  claimed  to  be  Amer— 
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lean  citizens  unlawfully  deprived  of  their  liberty  by  the 
British  government.  The  French  refugees  in  London  also 
gave  him  much  trouble.  They  seem  to  have  thought  that 
because  of  France's  assistance  to  us  during  our  Revolution 
every  French  citizen  could  draw  upon  the  American  gov- 
ernment for  any  amount  he  desired.  Meanwhile,  however, 
le  friction  between  the  United  States  and  England  became 

■^  great  that  Washington  felt  constrained  to  send  Jay  over 
in  order  to  effect  a  treaty.  The  special  mission  of  Jay, 
while  not  relieving  Pinckney,  resulted  in  the  latter's  tempo- 
rary transfer  to  Spain,  where  he  scored  a  triumph  by  secur- 
ing one  of  the  most  advantageous  and  important  treaties 
our  government  ever  entered  into.  By  this  Spanish  treaty 
the  disputed  boundary  questions  were  settled,  the  Missis- 

I  sippi  thrown  open  to  our  commerce,  and  New  Orleans  prac- 
lically  made  a  port  of  entry  for  our  vessels.  Furthermoret 
this  treaty  was  the  occasion  for  the  adoption  by  the  United 

^States  of  the  policy  it  has  ever  since  adiiered  to  of  prohibit- 
ing our  ambassadors  from  receiving  presents  from  foreign 
governments.  It  was  Pinckney  who  asked  for  a  decision  of 
the  question.  While  Jay*s  treaty  was  received  in  America 
with  a  storm  of  indignation,  that  of  Pinckney  was  viewed 
as  a  national  victory. 

After  his  voluntary  retirement  from  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, Pinckney  came  home  and  became  the  Federalist  candi- 
date for  Vice-President,  his  name  having  already  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  that  of  the  presidency.  But  the 
tide  had  set  in  the  direction  of  democracy  and  the  Federal- 
ists were  again  and  again  defeated. 

It  was  the  nomination  of  Pinckney  to  the  English  mis- 
sion that  occasioned  in  1792  the  extraordinary  charges  of 
John  Adams  that  the  Pinckneys  were  under  British  in- 
fluence* This  accusation  was  made  by  Adams  in  the 
famous  letter  he  addressed  to  Tench  Coxe,  who  subse- 
quently pubHshed  it  when  Adams,  as  President,  had  refused 
to  appoint  him  to  an  office.  The  publication  of  this  letter 
called  forth  from  Pinckney  a  demand  for  an  explanation^ 
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which  Adams  made  in  a  somewhat  humiliating  manner.  It 
was  this  humble  retraction  of  Adams  which  made  Hamilton 
remark  :  "  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  this  transaction  in 
terms  suitable  to  its  nature  without  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Adams  is  President  of  the  United  States." 

Pinckney's  subsequent  term  in  Congress  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Charleston  district  was  as  brief  as  it  was  unevent- 
ful, and  he  retired  to  his  plantation,  where  he  hoped  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  quiet  life  of  a  planter. 
After  a  dozen  years  of  this  delightful  existence,  however, 
the  war  of  1812  recalled  him  to  military  service,  for  not- 
withstanding his  adherence  to  the  Federalist  party,  the  dem- 
ocratic President  appointed  him  Major-General  and  placed 
him  in  command  of  the  Southern  army.  His  most  note- 
worthy experience  in  that  conflict  was  the  part  he  took  in 
the  Creek  war,  which  was  practically  ended  by  Jackson  at 
Fort  Mimms.  When  the  war  closed,  Pinckney  returned  to 
his  home  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  appears  to  have  re- 
mained until  his  death.  A  beautiful  picture  is  drawn  of  his 
home  life,  which  was  most  exemplary.  But  while  Thomas 
Pinckney's  life  and  labors,  like  those  of  his  illustrious  brother, 
were  of  untold  advantage  to  his  State  by  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  social  and  political  virtue,  they  were  even  greater  to 
the  nation.  For  neither  brother  appears  ever  to  have  for- 
gotten the  true  significance  of  that  great  sti*uggle  for  inde- 
pendence wherein  they  took  such  conspicuous  parts. 

A  Carolinian. 
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The  title  of  this  paper  will  seem  to  most  people  de- 
cidedly pleonastic.  All  who  accept  the  christian  faith,  or 
indeed  any  religion  of  historic  standing,  hold  to  personality 
in  the  Deity ;  yet  while  there  have  always  been  those  who 
hesitated  to  admit,  or  openly  denied,  conscious  self-activity 
in  the  Ultimate  Source  of  the  Cosmos,  it  is  the  especial  work 
of  the  sensational  philosophy  of  our  day  to  teach  that  the 
splendid  mechanism  of  the  world,  all  the  phenomena  of 
thought  and  all  the  emotions  of  the  heart  have  their  origin 
in  a  power  which  is  itself  incapable  of  purpose  or  design, 
of  thought  or  comprehension,  of  sensation  or  conscious- 
ness in  any  form.  They  do  not  denj'  that  there  is  an  Ulti- 
mate Power,  an  original  First  Cause,  and  they  do  not  much 
care  if  one  call  that  power  God,  though  they  themselves  use 
the  word  with  some  degree  of  scorn.  The  one  thing  they 
deny  it  is  personality.  This  denial  is  the  radical  and  fatal 
error,  as  we  think,  in  positivism,  agnosticism,  skepticism, 
or  by  what  other  name  this  teachiiii^  may  be  known. 

There  appeared  not  long  ago  a  remarkable  book,  The 
Foundations  of  Belief^  by  the  Right  Honorable  Arthur 
James  Balfour,  which  has  excited  great  attention  and  has 
brought  once  more  this  old  question  sharply  before  the 
public.  It  has  been  reviewed  and  criticised  b}-  all  the  lead- 
ing journals  in  England  and  this  country,  and  may  serve  as^ 
an  excuse  for  presenting  this  subject  to  the  readers  of  this 
Review.  The  name  under  which  Mr.  Balfour  ranks  alt 
classes  of  those  who  teach  that  all  things  proceed  from 
"blind  causation  alone '\  is  Naturalism,  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  those  whose  doctrines  it  is  intended  to  character- 
ize, as  a  m^ld  euphemism,  and  with  certain  qualifications  by 
those  who  are  of  a  different  way  of  thinking. 

'  The  Foundations  of  Belief.  Being  Notes  Introdiictorv  to  the  Study 
of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  M. P.  Londo« 
and  New  York :     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1895. 
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The  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Balfour's  book  is  con- 
tained, undoubtedly^  in  the  first  four  chapters,  in  which  he 
treats,  negatively  it  is  true,  of  Naturalism,  and  shows  in  a 

very  conclusive  and  graceful  way,  its  insufficiency  to  meet 
man's  needs  as  an  ethical,  esthetic,  and  rational  being.  The 
cogency  of  his  dialetic  is  undeniable,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  who,  of  course,  recognizes  himself  as  the  target  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  logic,  in  his  reply,  which  appeared  in  The 
Fartnightly  Review  for  June,  1895,  does  not  even  attempt  to 
answer  it.     We  quote  Mr.  Balfour: 

If  on  the  naturaliatk  hypothesis  the  sentiments  associated  with  beauty 
seem  like  a  poor  jest  played  on  us  by  Nature  for  no  apparent  purpose,  thoM 
that  gather  round  morality  are,  so  to  apeak,  a  deliberate  fraud  perpetrated 
for  a  well  delined  end.  The  consciousness  of  freedom,  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, the  authority  of  conscience,  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  admira- 
tion for  self  devotion,  the  sympathy  with  suflTering  —  these  and  all  the  train 
of  beliefs  and  feelings  from  which  spring  noble  deeds  and  generous  am- 
bitions, are  sure  to  be  mere  devices  for  securing  to  socictiesi  if  not  to  indi- 
viduals, some  competitive  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  They  are 
not  worse,  but  neither  are  they  l>etter  than  the  thousand  and  one  appetites 
and  instincts,  many  of  them,  as  I  have  said,  cruel,  and  many  of  them  disgust- 
ing,  created  by  similar  causes  In  order  to  carry  out  through  all  organic 
nature  the  like  unprofitable  ends;  and  if  we  think  them  better, as  in  our  un- 
reflecting moments  we  are  apt  to  do,  this,  on  the  naturalistic  hypothesis,  is 
only  because  some  delusion  of  the  kind  is  necessary  in  order  to  induce  us  to 
perform  actions  which  in  themselves  can  contribute  nothing  to  our  personal 
gratitication. 

The  remaining  chapters,  while  admirable  in  their  way^ 
are  open  to  serious  adverse  criticism.  So  far  as  one  can 
discover  from  this  work,  Mr.  Balfour  is  without  a  philoso- 
phy* His  treatment  of  transcendental  idealism  is  very 
faulty  and  inadequate.  He  apologizes  tor  it,  and  acknowl- 
edges himself  to  be  unequal  to  tlie  task  of  dealing  fully  w^ith 
so  formidable  a  subject,  either  in  its  historical  or  its  meta- 
physicid  aspects.  He  goes  on  in  Part  Four  to  give  some 
**  Suggestions  towards  a  Provisional  Philosophy  '\  but  as  a 
constructive  argument  it  can  hardly  be  called  satis(actor\ . 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  epitomise  it* 

Tlie  fundamental  inquiry  which  underlies  this  whole  arJ 
gumenu  and  all  arguments  which  attempt  to  investigate  \\\i 
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empirical  philosophy  is,  obviously,  the  question  of  the  Per- 
sonality of  the  Ultimate*  Are  there  rational  grounds  for 
holding,  affirmatively,  that  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  the  **  Un- 
conditioned Cause,  without  beginning,  and  without  end",  is 
possessed  of  personality  ?  We  feel  ourselves  compelled  to 
that  conclusion  upon  purely  scientific  grounds,  and  we  shall 
attempt  to  point  out  the  line  of  argument  which  seems  to  us 
conclusive. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  is  personality?  We 
answer  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  what  we  call 
person  is  the  power  of  self-activity  —  the  capacity  of  self- 
determination.  Is  there  any  such  factor  in  the  Cosmos  as 
we  know  it?  We  appeal  to  the  same  source  of  knowledge 
as  that  relied  upon  with  so  much  ostentation  by  the  advo- 
cates of  Naturalism  —  experience.  If  we  know  anything  we 
know  by  experience  that  we  determine  our  own  activities  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  purposive  action.  The  universal 
consciousness  of  man  declares  those  only  to  be  our  own 
proper  actions  where  there  is  no  coercion  brought  to  bear 
tipon  us  from  any  source  whatever. 

It  is  true  that  those  \vl>o  deny  freedom  in  man  say  that 
if  we  could  know  all  the  conspiring  causes  which  bear  upon 
nis,  we  should  see  that  our  freedom  is  only  apparent  and  not 
Teal ;  but  this  is  a  pure  assumption,  direclly  contrary  to  con- 
sciousness. It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  constraint  in  our  personal  determinations,  and  we 
know  that  they  are  not  the  resultants  of  conspiring  causes 
outside  of  us  with  the  same  certainly  ^ — nay,  with  even 
greater  certainty  than  we  know  that  there  is  an  external 
world  about  us ;  for  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world 
come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  our  senses,  which  are 
often  deceived,  and  this  knowledge  is  a  primary  deliver- 
ance of  the  conscious  self.  Undoubtedly,  one  is  moved 
to  particular  determinations  by  motives,  though  it  is  quite 
clear  that  they  are  not  always  discoverable  in  conscious- 
ness, as  is  shown  by  the  constant  declaration  that  one  does 
not  know  why  one  did  this  or  the  other  thing ;  but  can  any 
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one  honestly  declare  that  the  motive  which  governed  his 
action  in  any  case  was  so  strong  and  so  definite  in  con- 
sciousness that  he  knew  he  could  not  have  disregarded  it? 
The  question  here  is  not  whether  we  are  free,  as  known  to 
a  hyper-human  intelligence,  but  w^hether  we  know  our- 
selves to  be  free  with  the  highest  degree  of  knowledge  pos- 
sible to  OS.  To  hold  that  we  arc  ultimately  bound  by  a 
rigid  predetermined  order  does  even  greater  violence  to  our 
knowledge  in  consciousness  than  to  hold  that  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal world,  and  no  phenomena  to  be  construed.  This  is 
certainty,  if  there  be  certainty  in  the  universe;  for  be  it 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  no  conceivable  being,  angel 
or  arch-angel,  however  high  in  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse* could  have  in  the  least  degree  greater  certainty^  Mr. 
Balfour  puts  this  venerable  question  in  a  striking  lights  as 
follows : 

The  spectacle  of  all  miinkind  suffering  under  the  delusion  that  in  their 
deciiiions  they  are  free  when,  rts  a  mutter  of  fact  they  are  nothini;  of  the 
kind,  must  certainly  appear  extrennely  ludicrous  to  any  superior  observers 
were  It  possible  to  concei\*e»  on  the  naturalistic  hypothesis,  that  such  ob- 
server should  exist;  and  the  comedy  could  not  be  otherwise  than  greatly 
relieved  and  heightened  by  the  performances  of  a  small  sect  of  philosophers 
who,  knowing  perfectly  well  as  an  abstract  truth  that  freedom  is  an  absurd^ 
ity,  yet,  in  moments  of  balance  and  deliberation,  fall  into  the  vulgar  error, 
a»  if  they  were  savag^es.  or  idiots. 

One  feels  like  apologising  for  discussing  this  question 
to-day  after  the  ages  of  discussion  it  has  undergone ;  but  it 
is  a  crucial  point  in  this  controversy  with  the  sensational 
school,  which  holds,  in  the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer,  that 
the  universe  is  *'  w^ithout  conceivable  beginning  or  end,  and 
without  intelligible  purpose".  Accepting  then  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  factor  of  self-activity  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
experience  tells  us  also  that  there  is  an  element  of  utter  in- 
activity as  well  —  that  there  is  not  only  no  power  in  tnaiter, 
as  such  —  in  dead  matter^  to  act  in  any  manner  whatever^ 
but  that  it  is  possessed  of  an  insentient  resistance  which 
actually  sets  up  an  oppositicm  to  any  change  whatever  with 
respect  to  rest  or  motion.     We  here  encounter  the  domiiin 
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of  mechanism,  set  over  against  the  whole  world  of  bioh^gi- 
cal  nature  in  which  the  life-factor  removes  animate  nature 
from  that  which  is  inert.  It  is  in  this  inert  world  that  the 
fundamental  laws  of  mechanics,  as  enunciated  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  find  their  application. 

Now  the  first  of  these  laws,  upon   which  the  other  two 

>end,  and  upon  which  the  whole  enormous  fabric  of 
science  depends,  is  an  enunciation  of  this  truth  that  an  inert 
object  cannot  change  its  state,  either  to  move  when  at  rest, 
or  to  come  to  rest  when  in  motion.  It  follows  necessarily 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  change  in  the  world,  so  long 
as  it  is  denied  that  self-activity  is  possible.  Matter  cannot 
act,  for  inertia  never  acts  until  acted  upon.  It  is  a  pure  re- 
sistance, which  is  ready  at  any  moment  and  in  any  possible 
direction,  to  oppose  any  possible  change  of  state.  It  can- 
not be^in  an  action.  It  is  a  stubborn  inactivity,  always  in 
opposition.  If  this  be  all  the  source  of  action  in  the  uni- 
verse, then  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  change. 

But  everybody  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
philosophy  knows  that  Parmenides  and  the  Eleatic  school 
taught,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  change  in  the  Cosmos,  and  no  such  thing  as 
motion  possible  —  that  our  senses  deceive  us,  and  tijat  all 
the  varying  phenomena  of  the  visible  world  are  a  delusion* 
Do  the  empirical  philosophers  accept  such  a  doctrine?  If 
so,  why  do  they  study  phenomena  and  the  laws  of  change? 
The  very  ground-work  of  this  school  of  thought  is  the  world 
of  change  ;  and  the  huge  untruth  of  the  Eleatics  is  repudia- 
ted by  them  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  And  vet  it  is 
the  logical  and  necessary  consequence  of  a  denial  of  a  self- 
active  factor  in  the  universe.  The  fundamental  postulate 
of  all  science  is  that  matter  cannot  change.  Then  if  there 
be  change,  it  must  be  due  to  something  that  is  not  material ; 
and  since  they  freely  admit  change  in  everything,  they  must 
adxnil  a  factor  in  the  universe  with  the  power  of  self-move- 
ment.    So  far  as  we  can  see  this  i.s  a  demonstration. 

Let  us,  however,  look  a  little  further  into  this  fundamental 
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postulate  of  physical  science,  the  law  of  inertia.  It  is  that  a 
body  at  rest  must  remain  at  rest,  if  in  motion  must  move 
in  a  straight  line  with  uniform  velocity*  Whence  came  this 
law,  and  how  do  we  know  that  it  is  absolutely  binding  in 
mechanics?  Does  it  come  trom  experience?  Then  the 
phenomena  of  rest  and  of  motion  in  a  right  line  must  be 
matters  of  observation.  But  does  not  science  tell  us  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  rest  in  the  universe?  And  does 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  physics  pretend  that  he 
ever  saw  a  body  move  in  a  straight  line?  Not  only  does 
not  any  body  in  nature  move  in  a  straight  line,  but  by  no 
contrivance  could  motion  be  produced  of  such  character. 
A  body  falling  under  the  action  of  gravitation  comes  near- 
est to  it.  It  is  demonstrated  in  mechanics  that  all  bodies 
acting  under  a  directed  force,  such  as  gravitation,  must  de- 
scribe an  arc  of  one  of  the  conic  sections,  and  that  the 
equation  of  a  parabola  which  is  that  of  the  trajectory  of 
such  a  moving  body  becomes  that  of  a  right  line  onl)^  under 
conditions  which  in  fact  are  impossible.  No ;  experience 
never  gave  us  this  first  law  of  motion,  nor  either  of  the 
other  two.  Experience  can  be  made  to  approximate  these 
laws,  but  never  actually  to  verify  them.  They  are  the  result 
of  the  pure  intellect  in  its  applicatiun  of  the  principle  of 
causation.  A  body  at  rest  with  no  power  to  move  itself 
must  remain  at  rest,  simpl}^  because  it  is  impossible  to  im- 
agine anything  beginning  to  be  without  a  cause. ;  and  so  a 
body  in  motion,  without  the  power  to  change  its  state  or 
condition,  must  move  straight  on  without  change  of  velocity, 
^5i^ce  it  cannot  go  slower  or  faster,  nor  change  to  right  or 
left. 

The  other  two  laws  of  motion  exhibit  the  same  charac- 
teristics, so  that  the  very  foundations  of  mechanics,  and  all 
physical  science  look  solely  to  the  intellect  for  their  source 
and  unity. 

Or  again,  all  physical  science  is  agreed  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world  are  to  be  resolved  in  final 
analysis,  into  mass  and  motion.     But  what  is  mass?     Un- 
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doubtedly  it  finds  its  essence  in  pure  resistance — ^in  this 
same  inertia  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Even  the 
force-atoms  of  Boscovitch  must  have  it.  The  **  perfect 
fluid ''  of  Helmholtz  and  Thompson  cannot  dispense  with  it, 
and  LeSage's  "  intra  mundane  corpuscles  '*  can  do  nothing 
without  it*  But  resistance  is  a  pure  negation,  and  from  this 
fact,  if  from  no  other,  it  is  disqualified  from  an  independent 
self-subsisting  existence.  And  yet  it  is  the  one,  and  only 
one  ultimate  properly  of  matter* 

Motion  does  not  fare  better  under  the  scrutiny  of  a 
final  analysis.  What  is  motion?  The  question  is  as  old 
as  philosophy,^and  it  has  not  yet,  and  never  can  be  an- 
swered. Of  course  we  know  what  relative  or  phenomenal 
motion  is ;  but  that  pre-supposes  something  fixed,  and  we 
are  wholly  incapacitated  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing.  The 
question  is  not,  what  is  a  moving  object?  But  what  is  that 
of  which  we  are  made  conscious  in  such  object.  If  it  be 
replied  that  motion  is  only  object  in  motion,  then  it  follows 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  motion  ^er  sc:  it  is  not  when 
the  body  is  at  rest,  and  is  in  varying  degrees  as  the  body 
moves  under  an  accelerating  energy,  gaining  motion  at 
every  point,  or  losing  it  when  retarded:  with  the  absurdity 
superadded,  that  it  must  have  two  velocities  at  every  point, 
arriving  with  one  velocity  and  departing  with  another. 
Phenomenal  motion  is  something  the  body  has,  but  it  is  not 
what  it  is.  It  is  a  quality  or  accident,  and  is  thus,  also,  dis- 
qualified for  an  independent,  self-subsisting  existence.  Thus 
both  mass  and  motion  are  incapable  of  taking  rank  in  the 
Cosmos  as  the  eternal  and  ultimate  ground  of  all  phenom- 
ena ;  and  mechanics,  and  with  it  the  whole  magnificent 
fabric  of  science,  is  compelled  to  look  deeper  than  mass  and 
motion  for  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  phenomena. 

A  moment  ago  we  said  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  any- 
thing should  begin  to  be  without  a  cause.  This  is  true,  but 
experience,  as  we  have  seen,  shows  us  that  there  are  many 
eivents  which  do  emerge  or  begin  to  be  by  reason  of  our 
^rbonal    eflbrt,   and   thus    we   kabw  ourselves  to  be    the- 
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cause  of  such  events.      We  do  know,  therefore,  original 

causes,  and  the  otie  characteristic  of  personality  is  this  orig- 
inating power.  We  are  each  of  us  the  uncaused  cause,  con- 
sciousness being  the  witness,  of  numberless  events  —  of  all 
events  whatever  of  which  we  are  io  the  secret  of  tlieir  cause. 
Nobody  ever  saw  anything  done,  that  is  a  purposive  end 
accomplished,  when  he  was  in  the  secret  of  Ihe  doing,  in 
which  he  did  not  know  a  personal  element  to  be  present 
and  the  cause.  If  men  are  the  only  original  cause,  then  is 
man  the  cause  of  all  there  is  in  the  universe  of  change. 
Science  tell  us  const;nith%  that  the  movement  of  my  hand 
causes  a  new  arrangement  and  change  in  the  entire  uni- 
verse. 

It  is  nbsurd,  of  course,  to  think  of  the  human  personal- 
ity as  the  cause  of  the  Cosmos,  but  it  is  mure  absurd,  if  that 
may  be,  to  think  of  a  universe  without  thought  in  it  in  any 
form.  There  was  a  time*  according  to  the  consentient  voice 
of  science,  when  mini  did  not  exist,  but  all  things  were 
slowly  and  steadily  working  on  to  his  coming.  From  the 
nebulous  condition  of  matter  out  of  which  the  earth  comes, 
not  to  go  further  back,  on  through  the  successive  stages  of 
the  evolution  of  the  world,  all  things  conspired  together  to 
prepare  the  earth  for  his  habitation,  until  at  last  he  ap- 
peared, the  consummation  and  acme  of  innumerable  ages  of 
work.  During  all  this  time,  if  there  be  no  intelligence  in 
the  universe  except  in  man,  there  was  no  being  in  exist- 
ence to  comprehend  or  in  any  wise  direct  this  enormous 
preparation  —  all  was  but  the  result  of  a  *"  blind  fumbling  of 
atheistic  chance/' 

Now  that  surely  is  a  curiouslj'  constituted  intelligence 
which  can  really  believe  that  of  all  the  infinitely  possible 
combinations  of  the  elements  of  nature  that  one  particular 
combination  which  showed  the  perfect  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  and  produced  what  we  know  as  the  Cosmos  was  ac- 
complished and  is  still  maintained  without  purpose  and  with- 
out intelligence.  If  the  thinking,  purposing  being  we  know 
as  man,  and  all  his  environment  could   be  accomplished 
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without  thought,  and  without  purpn.He,  how  can  we  hold  that 
thought  and  purpose  are  superior  Lo  '*  blind  fumbling  of  un- 
conscious, insentient,  uncau.sing  nothingness''.      How  can 
we  go  on  talking  about  an  Infinite  First  Cause  if  that  original 
Source  of  all  Phenomena  was.  and  still  is.  incapable  of  pur- 
pose ;  incapable  of  doing  what  man  in  a  limited  way  can  do? 
^*  Shall  the  work  say  of  him  that  made  it,  he  made  me  not ; 
or  the  thing  framed  of  him  that  framed  it,  he  is  without  un- 
derstanding". 

But  let  us  return  once  more  to  the  postulates  of  science. 
There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  empirical  think- 
ers  to  deny  the  necessity  of  an  Ultimate  Cause,  and  this 
"^I^ause  manifests  itself  by  force.     Now,  the  great  exponent  ot 
T:iiis  school  in  seeking  for  an  ultimate  ground  for  his  philos- 
^>phy,  after  considerable   perplexity  and  hesitation,  helped 
^fcjj-  the   advice  of  Professor   Huxley  and  at  his  suggestion, 
^Tell  upon  **  Persistent  Force  ''  as  ihe  immutable  somewhat  to 
te  the  ba:^isupon  which  to  build  his  splendid  superstructure. 
-As  he  tells  US,  he  first  thought  of  calling  that  ''  Eternal  Un- 
^^onditioned   Reality,  without  beginning  and  without  end" 
Crom  which  all  things  proceed,  **  Conservation  of  Energy*'* 
^e   could   not,   however,    permit   himself  to    use   the   word 
'•'^  energy",  since,  as   he  says,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
^ner^y  without  something  possessing  the  energy.     It  w.as 
^t  this  point  that  he  sought  the  aid  of  his  great  friend.  Pro- 
cessor Huxley  who  suggested  that  he  might  avoid  the  ob- 
noxious word  by  substituting  persist  en  cc  for  it.    *'  This,"  says 
^r.  Spencer,  *'  meets  most  of  the  objections,  and  though  it 
TOay  be  urged  against  it  that  it  does  not  directly  imply  pre- 
-^xistence  of  the  force  at  anytime  manifested,  yet  no  other 
^ord  less  faulty  in  this  respect  can  be  found.     In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  word  specially  coined  for  the  purpose,  it  seems 
the  best,  and  as  sucli  I  adopt  it". 

But  a  strange  thing  has  happened  since  that  day.  After 
all  the  care  taken  by  the  philosopher  to  avoid  the  word 
^  energy  '*  which  would  carry  with  it  the  notion  of  an  ener- 
gtzer,  and  "conservation"  lest  it  should  imply  a  conserver. 
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advanced  science  has  gone  back  upon  "force"  altogether^ 
and  declares  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  no  such  objective 
entity;  and  dechires  that  the  discarded  ** energy"  which 
the  philosopher  says  cannot  be  thought  of  •*  without  some* 
thing  possessing  it ",  is  after  all  the  one  thing  which  per- 

iiisitSi  I 

Hut  Mr,  Spencer  really  meant  better  than  his  expression 
would  imply  :  for  he  says  at  the  beginning  **  by  persistence  of 
force  we  really  mean  the  persistence  of  some  cause  which 
transcends  our  knowledge  and  conception,"  ^*  In  asserting 
it  we  assert  an  Unconditioned  Reality,  without  beginning  or 
end/*  This  is  all  the  theologian  could  ask  if  Mr.  Spencer 
were  only  consistent  in  abiding  by  it.  He  now  holds  that  his 
intimate  Cause  "which  transcends  our  knowledge  and  con« 
Caption*'  is  an  **  Infinite  and  Eternal  Enei^."  He  still  dif- 
fers from  the  mo«t  rigid  theologian  only  negatively.  Affir- 
matively hi:>  words  are  clear  and  sweeping :  ^  I  held  at  the 
outlet*  and  continue  to  hold,  that  the  Inscrutable  Existence, 
which  ^Sence  in  the  last  resort  is  compelled  to  recogniEe 
%%  unreacheil  by  its  deepest  mnah'sis  of  matter,  motion^ 
Ihouirht^  and  feelitq;^  stands  towmrds  oor  geseral  conception 
ivf  things  io  substaottally  the  »me  relaboti  as  doc«  the  Crea- 
tive IVwer  as^etled  by  theology.**  XegmtivelT  he  hesitates 
to  apply  the  appellalioQ  **  INnreoii  **  10  tl«$  ••  Inscrutable  Ex- 
ijjilence,"  this  ^  Infinite  and  Et^emid  Encrcyr  not  becnose  he 
w\>iild  degtade  Ae  Cnknown  Caiase  of  nU  things  below 
ivr^^ality«  hM  becanse  be  wonM  rase  k  b%ber. 

Now  ikal  ts  exactly  wbAt  ibe  fliuitogtin  nrooM  dot^  bnt 
since  fef^^naltty^  the  power  nf  sdf-actxrity*  t$  ibe  verj^ 
b^«fl  fnwogaftive  of  wbkb  we  haiee  any  ooftcqilion.  the 
}  in  vencb  n  bifbrr  «hm  in&Mle  wAUAx^ 

'>egfc>wing  upon 

UMie  best,  the 

degra^ng  the 

ftUbcr,  that  is 


^  cnnsnt  «9«^  bow  be  iiin  amy 
nf  a>  Www.    If  ibetie  be 


wbai  tbr 


rcbeDolj. 
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Cause  and  Source  of  the  Cosmos  seems  to  the  theologian  a 

rnonstrous    degradation*     To   deny   to   the    Deity   a   power 

which  we  undoubtedly  possess  of  purpose  and  self-order, 

Imowever  limited,  is  to  degrade  the  Deity  below  personality 

^ven  in  man. 

But  to  return  again  to  the  postulates  of  science,  there  is 
gjreat  significance  in  the  effort  now   making   to   drive  the 
word   "force"   out   of   the  vocabulary   of   scientific   terms. 
That  word  is  never  used  now  by  those  who  are  abreast  of 
t:lie  advanced  thought  in  science,  without  an  apology.     It  is 
^  convenient  word,  however,  and  from  long  use  it  is  hard 
^o  abandon  it  utterly,  but  we  must  no  longer  think  that  there 
i«  any  external  reality  answering  to  it.    What  we  have  been 
czalling  the  **  force  of  gravitation,"  vis  viva  and  vis  inertitB^, 
£Kre  but  fossils  of  thought  thrown  up  on   the  shores  ol  time 
fcy  the  endless  surges  of  the  ocean  of  thought.     It  is  now 
^he    "  energy   of  gravitation,'*  **  kinetic    energy/'   the  **  re- 
sistance  of,  inertia/'      In   all   recent   works  on   mechanics 
•^nd   engineering   strains   and   stresses,  are   *'  poshes  ''    and 
*•  pulls,"  **  effort''  and  **  resistance.''     This  comes  from  dis- 
^i^arding  force  as  an  objective  entity-     If  force  is  gone,  what 
«~eniains?     The  only  resort  is  to  consciousness.     When  one 
lifts  a  weight  or  resists  a  blast  of  wind,  one  is  conscious  of 
^"flfort.     One  knows  that  one  exerts  energy.     This  is  a  per- 
gonal reality.     We  do  not,  and  cannot,  know  any  other  re- 
ality which  causes  the  movement  of  matter  or  resists  move- 
vnent   of  any  sort*      The   scientific  world  has   accordingly 
fallen   back  upon  this   indisputable  reality,  and    attributes 
l:o  all  change  in  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  the 
eame  sort  of  effort  which  we  know  in  consciousness.     This 
ie    carrying   back    into    nature    what   she    has  for  so  long: 
lieeii  denied.     The   necessary   implication    is   that   all  the 
movements  of  nature  have  behind  them  a  personal  power- 
That  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  enti- 
ties, self-subsisting  in  the  material  world  are,  after  all,  in- 
comprehensible except  as  the  effort  of  a  personal  power, 
invisible  but  ever  active.     That  all  things  in  heaven  aod 
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earth  are,  after  all,  incomprehensible  except  as  ordered  ; 
sustained  by  what  in  figure  we  call  the  "  Hand  of  God*" 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  admission  of  per- 
'^onality  in  the  Deity  is  what  is  called  anthropomorphism. 
How  can  God  have  the  form  or  characteristics  of  man?  No 
doubt  great  harm  has  come  of  too  careless  use  of  the  an- 
thropomorphic element  in  speaking  of  the  Deity.  We  can- 
not, in  the  nature  of  things,  see  the  Infinite  and  Absolute 
Personality,  and  we  cannol  picture  to  ourselves  any  like- 
ness or  similitude  of  the  Lord  of  All  Power  and  Might. 
Our  human  limitations  shut  us  off  from  any  possibility  of 
forming  in  the  mind  any  possible  concept  whose  content 
.shall  be  the  Absolute  Personality.  It  is  impious  and  un- 
scientific to  attempt  to  tear  away  or  peer  through  the  limit- 
ations which  must  ever  bar  us  from  the  comprehension  of  the 
Inscrutable  in  the  domain  of  the  understanding;  but  for  all 
thai*  let  us  not  fall  back  upon  an  equally  impious  and  un- 
scientific agnosticism  —  under  the  delusion  that  we  are  as- 
suming nothing.  Our  philosophy  is  shallow  indeed  if  we 
fancy  that  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  can  be  construed  b}^  the 
use  of  concepts  which  exist  only  by  virtue  of  limitations  and 
relations,  yet  rightly  directed  and  reflected  must  teach  us 
thai  there  are  the  same  limitations  in  any  attempt  at  an  ul- 
timate knowledge  of  the  iinite  and  relative;  and  that  in 
like  sense  we  can  no  more  know  these  than  the  other.  The 
finite  is  meaningless  apart  from  the  necessary  implication 
of  the  Infinite,  and  the  relative  could  never  have  so  much 
as  the  name,  if  the  pre-supposition  of  the  Absolute  had  not 
shot  through  and  through  what  we  call  things  and  events. 
The  learned  physicist  does  not  know,  in  a  through-and- 
through  sense,  what  his  blow-pipe  or  scalpel  is,  he  does  not 
know  what  water,  air,  or  earth  are  ;  he  does  not  even  know 
that  they  are  at  all,  with  the  certainly  with  which  he  knows 
that  the  "thinker"  is;  so  that  if  the  theologian's  knowl- 
edge runs  up  into  an  unknown  Infinite  Person,  his  runs 
down  into  an  Infinite  Power,  with  the  difference,  if  choice 
must  be  made,  clearly  in  favor  of  the  Spiritual  Absolute, 
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The  theoloffian  does  not  know  all  about  the  One  Good,  but 
through  the  indisputable  consciousness  of  a  sense  of  oblU 
gation^  he  does  know  something;  and  neither  does  the 
physicist  know  all  about  the  material  in  his  laboratory,  and 
even  what  he  does  know  has  only  a  spiritual  warrant  for 
its  reality.  The  agnostic  has  not  so  much  warrant  for  re- 
pudiating thought  and  purpose  in  the  Infinite  Cause  of  all 
things,  as  he  has  for  repudiating  absolute  thing  and  evenL 

The  Greeks  knew  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  in  the 
sphere  of  the  understanding  the  eternal  conflict  between 
the  limited  and  the  unconditioned  ;  and  when  they  asked, 
**  How  can  the  One  be  the  many  and  the  many  One?*'  they 
proposed  a  problem  which  has  obtruded  itself  upon  the 
tihought  of  men  until  this  day*  and  will  continue  to  con- 
front us  until  God  shall  please  to  lift  the  veil  that  we  may 
"know  Him  as  He  is. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  our  day  is  that  a  large,  and 

^hat   a   vigorous-minded  class  of  men  have  undertaken  to 

«mooth  out  the  folds  in   the  world's  vesture,  and*  with  the 

Tnxsh   and  whirl  of  an  unbalanced   science,  trample  out  of 

the  heart  of  man  all  sense  of  wonder,  all   thought  of  the 

Ineffable  which  moves  him  to  be  silent  and  adore. 

The  great  trouble  is,  perhaps,  that  to  most  minds  infin- 
ity means  simply  something  very  great,  either  in  length,  or 
volume,  or  power,  or  in  minuteness,  but  still  carrying  with 
It  some  unit  of  comparison  by  which  to  estimate  it.  While 
in  a  popular  way  the  word  serves  a  very  good  purpose  in 
this  sense,  this  meaning  cannot  be  allowed  from  a  scientific 
point  ol  view/  The  infinite  is  not  a  huge  finite ;  indeed, 
it  is  just  what  the  finite  is  not.  It  is  therefore  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  one  can  follow  (say)  a  line  on  and  on, 
and  so  arrive  at  last  at  infinity.  The  infinite  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  be  composed  or  made  up  by  adding  more  and 
~  more,  or  by  any  process  of  reduplication.  It  cannot  be 
mffraached^  it  is  only  to  be  reached  (if  that  word  can  be 
used  in   this  sense)  per  solium;   and   the  leap  is  just  as 
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great,  last  as  first.  For  example:  Suppose  we  take  a  dis- 
tance very  great  —  the  distance  to  a  very  remote  fixed  star  as 
a  unit  —  a  distance  requiring  light  a  thousand  years  to  tra- 
verse it  at  a  speed  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  a  second^ 
and  suppose  that  everj'  millionth  of  an  inch  of  that  distance 
were  suddenly  expanded  into  a  lengtli  equal  to  the  whole, 
and  all  strung  out  together,  it  would  still  be  just  as  far  from 
infinite  length  as  any  one  of  those  unexpanded  fractions. 
Not  the  most  infinitessimal  step  has  been  taken  to  pass  the 
chasm  which  is  not  even  reached  until  the  finite  has  ceased 
to  be.  The  infinite  diflfers  from  the  finite,  not  in  degree^ 
but  in  kind.  It  is  "other"  to  it,  and  in  final  analysis  can- 
not be  permitted  to  retain  the  remotest  likeness. 

This  may  be  illustrated  very  simply  by  the  tangential 
function  of  an  arc.  The  tangent  grows  at  first  with  moder- 
ate slowness  from  the  origin,  but  with  constantly  increasing 
strides  for  equal  increments  of  arc,  until,  when  the  arc  ap- 
proaches 90*^,  the  lengths  of  the  strides  become  each  incon- 
ceivably greater  than  the  last  —  greater  than  all  the  distance 
travelled  from  the  origin,  until,  when  the  secant  becomes 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  initial  diameter,  the  mind  sinks 
under  the  overpowering  sense  of  immensity  ;  but  the  arc  is 
not  yet  90^ ;  the  mad  flight  goes  on,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
last  minutest  diflference  of  a  difll'erence  of  arc  is  passed,  itself 
an  impossible  conception,  not  until  the  secant  lets  go  iin 
touch  upon  the  tangent  line  and  becomes  parallel  to  it,  that 
the  function  suddenly  leaps  the  chasm  which  separates  it 
fjom  all  finite  values  behind,  and  iV,  not  becomes^  infinite. 

It  is  not  that  in  the  last  infinitessimal  of  arc  added,  there 
18  added  to  the  stupendous  length  already  gained  by  the  tan- 
gent enough  to  make  it  infinite,  for  all  that  is  zero  in  the 
presence  of  infinity,  but  that  a  world-wide  change  has  taken 
place^  and  it  has  ceased  to  be  what  it  was,  the  finite,  and 
become  what  it  was  not,  the  infinite.  If  one  rightly  takes 
this  in,  one  gains  some  faint  notion  of  the  incopiraensurable 
character  of  the  infinite,  and  yet  there  is  no  point  in  the 
whole   movement   in    which    the  same   incompatibility   oi 
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*%  "Cause  which  transcends  our  knowledge  and  con- 
an  "  Unknown  All-being''  we  commonly  do  it  in 


thought  does  not   present  itself     In    all   the   operations  of 

nature  this  marv^ellous  truth  assails  us  if  we  have  but  the 

'eyes  to  see  —  this  passage  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite  and 

back  again — phenomena  of  change  of  any  sort  —  incompre- 

liensible  in  thought,  and  yet  ever  taking  place  in  fact. 

To  think  of  the  Personality  of  God  we  are  compelled  to 
ixse  such  concepts  as  we  have,  and  they  are  all  in  the  sphere 
of  the  relative  and  finite,  but  since  we  are  compelled  to 
^tiink  of  what  Mr;  Spencer  calls  an  *' Inscrutable  Exist- 
ence 
c:eptioD 

^k  bungling  way  by  using  the  highest  we  know  in  man's  ex- 
:isteDce,  "mind'*  as  a  symbol  of  intelligence,  •*  heart**  as  a 
t.oken  of  love  and  sympathy,  "  hand  "  as  an   instrument  of 
j>ower,  and  if  we  take  these  and  raise  them  until  they  pass 
our  comprehension,  and  think  of  God  as  these  and  more  be- 
yond, we  shall  be  guilty  of  anthropomorphism,  it  is  true,  but 
^"we  shall  be  doing  the  best  we  can  ;    and  if  we  humble  our* 
selves  before  the   awful   mystery  of  His  being  and   adore 
Tlim  in  His  incomprehensible  love  and  majesty,  we  shall  be 
in  the  way  of  becoming  more  like  Him  in  mind  and  heart. 

We  start  with  self  and  its  self-activity  ;  we  encounter  the 
dead  world  of  matter ;  we  find  that  all  the  postulates  of  sci- 
ence find  no  ground  for  their  reality  without  Personality  aa 
a  deeper  reality,  and  that  science  everywhere  implies  a  per- 
sonal ground  of  all  things*  In  the  moment  of  direst  scepti- 
cism the  very  consciousness  of  doubt  carries  with  it  the 
further  and  higher  consciousness  of  self,  as  a  necessary  and 
precedent  fact ;  and  unless  we  can  arrive  at  such  a  stupend- 
ous egoism  a5  to  hold  one's  self  to  be  the  sole  and  only  reality 
subsisting  in  a  sublime  isolation  of  circumambient  nothing* 
nesst  one  must  know  that  there  are  other  personalities  otH 
of  and  beyond  his  own,  and  that  the  universe  is  meaningies^ 
»nd  inconsequent,  except  yndefr  the  postulate  of  an  Infinite 
«fid  Absolute  PenKmality  —  God  over  alL 

F,  A,  Shoup. 


A  STUDY   OF   MODERN   PESSIMISM. 
I. 

The  sadness,  deepeninff  into  despair  of  life  present  and 
to  come,  that  has  been  the  burden  of  much  modern  poetry 
and  has  been  formulated  into  a  would-be  philosophic  creed 
was  latent  in  the  romanticism  that  flourished  in  the  opening 
yeirs  of  the  present  century — which  in  its  turn  was  an  out- 
growth of  that  phase  of  idealism  that  is  linked  with  the 
memory  of  Schelling.  The  inheritance  of  pessimism  from 
this  source  was  both  theoretic  and  practical :  the  theory  of  a 
World-Soul  rising  to  self-consciousness  in  man  ;  the  intense 
individualism  ;  the  revolutionary  spirit,  opposing  itself  to 
all  established  forms  political,  ecclesiastical  fand  social,  to 
all  conventional  morality,  literature  and  art  —  these  pri- 
mary characteristics  of  romanticism  w^ere  directly  transmit- 
ted, while  its  enthusiasm,  quickly  spent  and  realizing  little ; 
its  energy  of  exploration,  pushing  out  boldly  into  new^  seas 
of  thought  and  often  meeting  nothing  but  shipwreck  and 
loss;  its  ideals  of  social  improvement  and  the  regeneration 
of  the  race,  foredoomed  to  failure  by  their  very  loftiness  ; 
its  high  aims  thw^arted  and  eager  aspirations  dashed  with 
disappointment  —  these  left  a  sense  of  failure  and  of  the 
hopelessness  of  effort  and  scepticism  as  to  the  power  of 
goodness  and  the  existence  of  a  good  power  in  the  world  as 
a  practical  legacy  to  pessimism. 

Historic  events  confirmed  in  an  emphatic  manner  this 
conviction  that  the  romantic  ideal  was  unattainable.  The 
hopes  of  hosts  of  high-spirited  youths  centred  in  the  person 
of  Napoleon,  and  their  disappointment  was  bitter  when  he 
proved  recreant  to  their  faith  and  assumed  the  imperial 
crown.  Beethoven  expressed  their  emotions  with  consum- 
mate power  in  his  Third  Symphony,  the  first  musical  revela- 
tion of  pessimism*  After  Napoleon's  downfall  the  old,  bad 
order  of  things  was  reestablished  as  far  as  possible  through- 
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out  Europe.     The  pope  was  reinstated  in  Rome  and  re- 
stored the  Jesuit  order :    in  his  counsels  the  narrow  and  re- 
actionary policy  of  Pacca  triumphed  over  the  progressive 
and  enlightened  views  of  Consalvi,    The  Bourbons  returned 
to  the  thrones  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Two  Sicilies:  the 
'  Inquisition  was  set  up  in  Spain,  the  White  Terror  reigned 
in  France.     In  the  east  of  Europe  the  emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia  concluded  the  Holy 
Alliance  which,  however  noble  in   conception,  soon  became 
known  as  simply  an  instrument  for  the  summary  suppress- 
ion of  all  liberal  movements.     In  England  wide-spread  dis- 
tress in  agricultural  districts  followed  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, and  in  towns  where  factory  operatives  had  been  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  machinery^  there  were 
riots,   machine-breaking,    incendiary    fires,  and    rumors  of 
t:reasonable  conspiracies  that  terrified  the  government  into 
liarshly  repressive  measures  that  culminated  in  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

This  universal  popular  discontent,  aggravated  by  the 
suspicious  and  sternly  reactionary  attitude  of  governments 
intent  upon  maintaining  their  authority  at  all  costs,  was 
the  very  hot-bed  of  pessimism.  There  was  a  pre-dis- 
position  to  it,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  century's  earliest 
years:  the  year  1815  may  be  referred  to  as  the  time  when 
it  became  clearly  defined*  Then  it  was  that  the  stormy  and 
passionate  genius  of  Byron  voiced,  in  full  strains  of  a  melody 
and  beauty  unknown  before  in  European  literature,  the 
pent-up  misery  of  the  age.  In  his  lyrical  outbursts  are  to 
be  found  the  ideas  upon  which  later  poets  rang  the  changes 
over  all  Europe,  out  of  which  was  constructed  a  system  of 
pessimistic  thought.  He  sang  of  the  cruelty  of  the  world* 
"the  war,  of  the  many  with  one,"  the  dise^chaptment 
that  comes  with  experience,  the  faded  illusionsj  the,  hope- 
lessness of  the  search  for  happiness,  of  **  the  weariness  that 
springs**  froni  everything  seen  or  heard  by  the  diseased  in 
mind,  of  the  vain  attempts  to  escape  from  self,  the  "de- 
tested yoke"  of  life,  "the  worm, the  canker,  and  the  grief/* 
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and  the  end  of  all  —  nothingness.  In  the  dramas  "Man- 
fred **  and  *'  Cain  "  these  ideas  and  emotions  found  their 
most  tremendous  expression,  up  to  Cain*s  wild  curse  upon 
Him  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death.  The  same  in- 
human bitterness  of  spirit  breathes  in  the  prolonged  curse 
of  Eve  and  in  that  of  the  dying  doge  in  the  last  act  of 
*'  Marino  Faliero."  At  last,  when  the  wretchedness  of  the 
disappointed  seeker  after  pleasures  of  sense  and  intellect 
had  worn  itself  out  in  maledictions  and  cries  of  despair, 
came  a  change  of  mood^  and  the  poet  directed  his  great 
powers  to  mockery  of  all  that  men  hold  sacred,  to  undis- 
criminating  satire  and  ribaldry,  in  **Beppo"  and  **  Dc 
Juan;* 

So  melancholy  was  Byron's  emotional  history,  and  his 
views  of  life  were  presented  with  passion  and  pathos,  elo- 
quence and  humor  that  astonished  and  captivated  literary 
Europe.  By  his  side  moved  Shelley,  a  spirit  of  far  finer 
mold,  chanting  in  purer,  sweeter,  and  no  less  poignantly 
unhappy  tones  the  pain  that  comes  from  apprehension  of  an 
unattainable  ideal.  The  transiency  of  beauty  and  pleasure, 
the  fruitlessness  of  seeking  satisfaction  in  the  real,  eternal 
unrest  and  change,  were  the  burden  of  his  song: 

We  are  as  clouds  that  veil  the  midnfght  moon: 

How  reatlesslj  thej  speed  and  gleam  and  quiver. 

Streaking  the  darkness  radiantly!    Yet  soon 

Night  closes  round  and  thejr  are  lost  forever  ,  .  , 

Wt  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not; 
Our  iincereat  laitg^hccr 

With  !*ome  pain  is  fraught, 
Our  H«rcete»t  »ong»  arc  tho»e  that  tell  of  mddt%l  thougtiir 

The  composer  Schubert  yiehled  concurrent  testimorrjri 
^*  Our  sweetest  songs '\  he  said,  "  are  the  product  of  paiu| 
and  it  is  those  that  the  great  world  likes  the  best," 

The  flower  chat  imilea  fo-da^ 

To-morrow  dtct : 
Ail  that  ire  trUh  to  ataj 

Teoipta  •od  rtien-  <ita» ; 
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What  is  this  world^s  delight? 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  night, 
Brief  even  as  bright  .  .  . 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight; 
Fresh  spring  and  summer  and  winter  hoar 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 
No  more  —  O,  never  more ! 

\ 
The  lameots  of  English  poets  were  echoed  from  the  Italy 

^hey  loved.  Rarely  has  such  depression  of  spirit  been  re- 
'vealed  as  charges  the  few  but  almost  faultless  poems  of 
Xeopardi.  In  him  we  discern  the  natural  connection  be- 
"tween  despairing  views  of  life  and  physical  weakness.  As 
a  boy  Leopardi  was  sickly.  Misunderstood  by  his  parents 
:and  neglected,  or  only  noticed  by  way  of  rebukej  his  only 
solace  was  found  in  his  father*s  library.  There  he  lived, 
-devouring  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  until  his  eyes 
^rew  so  weak  that  sight  would  often  fail  him  for  months  at  a 
time.  He  read  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Rome  and  the  ideal 
ihus  presented  made  him  feel  more  keenly  the  misery  of 
the  Italy  of  his  day.  This  sentiment  inspired  his  famous 
Ode  to  his  countrj^  of  the  year  181 9,  a  composition  that 
greatly  offended  his  father  and  subjected  him  to  severer  re- 
strictions than  before.  The  unhappy  poet  grew  morbider 
in  body  and  mind  :  he  suffered  from  insomnia  and  dulness 
of  hearing.  He  longed  for  death,  yet  strangely  enough 
i«ras  haunted  by  a  dread  of  cholera.  He  died  of  dropsy 
iHrhen  but  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 

This  sickliness  of  constitution  intensified  in  Leopardi  to 
a  painful  degree  that  self-consciousness  that  has  been  noted 
as  one  of  the  legacies  of  romanticism.  His  life  remindi' 
one  of  the  punishment  of  those  unfortunates  in  Dante*9^ 
Inferno  who  burn  with  desire  but  can  never  obtain.  Leo- 
pardi longed  for  pleasure  but  was  too  feeble  to  enjoy. 
With  the  "illusions'*  of  faith  and  hope  vanished  also  im 
iuB-all  nobility  of  souL 

He  harped  upon  the  doctrine  —  which  Bichat  was  incul^ 
isi£  ia^  Bie<Ucal  circles  at  Paria — thai  all  life  ia  but  m 
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progress  toward  death  :  that  as  soon  as  a  man  is  bom  he 
begins  to  die : 

Vccchiezza  c  morte 

Han  pnncipio  d^allor  che  U  labbro  infante 
Preme  11  tenero  sen  che  vita  instilla. 

His  lines  to  his  sister  Paolina  upon  her  marriage  sug- 
gest, felicitously,  that  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  bring  new 
beings  into  a  world  of  wretchedness: 

Aure  soavi 
L'empio  fato  intrrdice 
AlPumana  vjrtude  .  .  . 
O  miseri  o  codardi 

FigliaoU  avrai,  Miseri  eleggi.    Immenso 
Tra  forttina  e  valor  dissidio  pose 
II  corrottD  costume.    Ahi  troppo  tardi 
£  nella  sera  delPumane  cose 
Acqulsta  oggi  chi  nasce  \\  mo  to  e  il  sengo. 

'Tis  a  **  secol  tetro''  in  spite  of  its  vaunted  progress  and 
though  it  has  made  steam  its  servant  it  is  still,  spiritually,  aa 
iron  age.  Inventions,  machinery,  the  printing  press,  ei 
cetera  have  failed  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  mankind. 

Aniara  e  noja 
La  vita,  attro  mai  nulla;  e  fango  h  il  mondo. 

Peri  1*  inganno  estremo 
Ch*  elerno  io  mi  credei  .  .  . 

Al  gener  nostro  il  fato 
Non  don^  che  il  morirc.     Omai  disprczza 
Te,  la  natura,  il  brutto 
Poter,  che,  ascoso,  a  comun  danno  impera 
E  V  infinita  %^anitii  del  tutto. 

In  Germany  tke  gospel  of  poetic  pessimism  was  pro- 
claimed  by  Heinrich  Heine,  a  Jew,  who  having  been  edu- 
cated by  Jesuit  fathers  in  the  gj^mnasium  at  Diisseldorf, 
passed  to  the  university  at  Gottingen,  was  rusticated, 
brought  out  a  volume  of  poems,  returned  to  the  university 
and  made  profession  of  Christianity  that  he  might  get  his 
degree  in  law.  In  the  revolutionary  year,  1830,  his  free- 
dom'^of  criticism  in  a  political' review  he  was  editing  at 
Munich  made' him  so  obnoxious  to  th^  gdvemmtot'that  he 
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had  to  leave  the  country.  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent 
the  latter  half  of  a  life  of  which  the  last  seven  years  were  a 
life  in  death  upon  a  **  mattress  grave  "^ — he  was  prostrated 
by  softening  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Consummate  literary  art  would  seem  to  be  an  endow- 
ment of  the  melancholy  temperament,  and  of  this  kind  of 
compensation  Heine  affords  a  palpable  illustration.  His 
poems  are  all  short,  most  of  them  very  short,  some  of  the 
best  consisting  of  only  two  quatrains.  They  run  over  with 
all  the  music  of  which  the  German  language  is  capable 
and  prove  indeed  how  sweet  that  harsh  tongue  can  be- 
come. Some  of  the  least  in  length  are  fullest  of  suggestion^ 
simple  in  the  extreme  and  of  inimitable  grace : 

Ein  Fichtenbaum  steht  einsam 

Fm  Norden  auf  kahler  H5h\  • 

Ihn  fichhUert;  mil  weisser  Decke 

Umhullen  ihti  Eis  und  Schnee, 

Er  traiimt  von  einer  Palme 
Die  fern  im  Morten  land 
Einsam  und  schweigend  trauert 
Auf  brennender  Felsenwand. 

His  earliest  pieces  were  laden  with  sadness ;  a  youth 
of  only  nineteen  or  twenty  years,  he  longed  for  easeful 
death : 

Mein  Herz  ist  kraitk  und  wund 
Und  die  Glieder  matt  und  trage; 
Schlepp*  ich  fort  am  Wanderstab 
Bis  mein  mudes  Haupt  ich  lege 
Feme  in  ein  kuhles  Grab  .  .  . 
Im  Grab  Ist  Ruh  \ 

The  burden  of  these  songs  was  restless,  unrequited,  or 
Crustrated  love : 

Vergiftet  sind  meine  Lieder; 

Wie  koniil  es  andera  sein  ? 
Ich  trage  im   Hcnen  vicl  Schlangen 
,  Und  dich«  GeHebte  mein. 

•     'M,   unhappy  Atlasr/'    he   cortipltilned,   **must   carry  a 
world,  the  whole  world  of  pain ;    I  endure  the  intolerable 
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and  the  heart  in  my  body  mil  break.  Proud  heart,  AoiD 
wooldst  have  it  sol  Thou  wouldst  be  happy*  infinitely 
happy,  or  infinitely  wretched — ^and  so  thou  art  wretched, 
proud  heart !  ** 

He  summed  up  his  pessimistic  creed  in  a  short  piece  in 
blank  verse,  **  Gotterdammerung/'  It  is  a  morning  in  May, 
the  sun  shines  bright,  the  air  is  full  of  fragrance  —  but  there 
10  no  joy  in  his  heart ;  he  has  seen  through  the  world  and 
its  vanity  and  eternal  pain  possesses  him.  He  has  looked 
into  the  hearts  of  men  and  found  in  them  only  deceit  and 
misery ;  in  their  countenances  he  reads  bad  thoughts ;  in 
the  maiden's  blush  of  shame  he  sees  a  motion  of  secret  de- 
sire ;  on  the  head  of  the  high-spirited  youth  his  fancy  sets  a 
party-colored  fooFs  cap.  The  world  is  fuU  of  caricatures 
and  sickly  shadows : 

Ich  weiss  oicht 
Ift  lie  ein  Tollbaus  oder  Knnkciihfttis. 

He  looks  under  the  rind  of  the  earth  and  sees  the  dead  in 
their  coffins,  their  folded  hands  and  staring  eyes :  through 
their  lips  yellow  worms  crawl.  At  last  the  giants  make 
war  on  God  and  his  angels  and  invade  heaven ;  earth  and 
heaven  crash  together  and  old  Night  rules  over  all* 

The  last  act  of  this  strange,  sad  history  of  "  a  heart  fiiB 
of  sorrow,  a  head  fiill  of  doubt'*  was  pitiable  indeed  but  not 
novel  —  we  have  noted  a  like  conclusion  in  Byron*s  case. 
Heine's  soliloquy  reminds  us  of  Byron's  on  the  completion 
of  his  thirty-sixth  year 

Tag  uod  Nacht  hab'  ich  ^dtchtet 
Und  hab'  doch  Nicht»  tusgcrichtet : 
Bin  in  Harmonitn  fe9chwommeii 
Und  bin  doch  au  NichU  gekommen. 

He  became  at  last  a  mere  ribald ;  his  verses  rang  wtdi 
joyless,  mocking  laughter,  his  satire  degenerated  into  vul- 
garity, the  last  trace  of  the  ideal  vanished  and  with  it  went 
hii  self-respect.  He  snevred  at  love  and  wrote  doggerel. 
The  curtain  fell>  not  too  soon,  upon  the  bitter  comedy  of  his 
ttfil: 
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In  mir  lebt  nur  noch  der  Tod, 
Der  Vorhang  fallt,  das  Stuck  ist  aus, 
Und  gahnend  wundelt  jetzt  nach  Haus 
Mein  liebes  deutsches  Publikum. 

What  wonder  that,  as  his  editor  attests,  few  followed  his 
cofHn  to  the  grave ! 

Of  nobler  soul  was  the  Magyar  poet,  Nicolaus  Lenau, 
whose  youth  was  saddened  by  hopeless  love  and  whose  last 
years  were  clouded  by  insanity.  Lenau  was  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  the  beauty  of  nature  in  her  various  aspects,  but 
nothing  brought  him  peace.  He  was  penetrated  by  the  love- 
liness of  springs  but  in  the  midst  of  its  enjoyment  was  filled 
with  regret  at  its  transiency : 

Holder  Lenz,  du  bist  diihin, 
Nlrgend8»  nirgends  darfit  do  bleiben  ! 

Autumn  chimed  best  with  his  melancholy  spirit : 

Wie  der  Wind  so  traurig-  fuhr 
Diirch  den  Straueh,  als  oh  er  weine ; 
Sterbeseufser  der  Natur 
Scbauern  durch  die  welken  Kalne  .  .  , 
Treulich  bringt  ein  jedes  Jahr 
Welkes  Laub  und  welkes  Hoffen* 

In  winter  he  longed  to  die  like  nature-  As  he  wandered 
one  moon-lit  winter  night  through  a  snowy  pine  wood  he 
prayed,  importunately : 

Frofit !  friere  mtr  in*  Hen  hinein, 
Tief  in  das  hei&sbewegtei  wtlde, 
Dass  cinmal  Rub  mag  drinnen  eeio  - 
Wie  hier  im  nicbtlichen  Geillde ! 

In  the  year  1832  he  visited  America  but  caught  nothing 
of  the  hopeful  spirit  of  the  new  world. 

O  Men»chenherZf  was  isC  dein  Gluck? 
—  Ein  ratbselhaft  geborner 
Und,  kaum  gegrus^t,  verlorner 
Unwiederbolter  Augenblkk ! 

Death  is  the  only  sure  refuge  for  the  tender  of  heart,-** 
to  sheltering  death  they  flee,  as  children  to  a  mother,  from 
the  unhappiness  that  ever  pursues  them  : 
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Jigt  sic  Un^Iuck,  wie  %um  Fluchc, 
Fliehn  sie  bang  tind  immer  banger. 
Bis  sie  hinter  'm  Lcichentucbe 
Sich  Tcrbergen  ihrcm  Dranger. 

Slavic  literature  has  helped  to  swell  the  wailing  chorus. 
There  seems  to  be  in  the  breast  of  the  Russian  a  predis- 
position to  melancholy  that  has  been  deepened  by  ages  of 
oppression.  The  despotism  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  greatly 
aggravated  it:  during  his  reign  Jt  was  the  burden  of  Rus- 
sian poetry  and  has  since  been  transmuted  into  the  sombre 
realism  of  Russian  fiction.  Alexander  Pushkin,  the  first 
great  poet  of  that  great  empire,  was  almost  exactly  a  coci- 
temporary  of  Leopardi.  On  lea\4ng  college  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  h^  plunged  for  three  years  into  the  dissipations  of 
the  gayest  society  of  St-  Petersburg  —  then  of  a  sudden  ban> 
ished  himself  into  the  wilds  of  Bessarabia,  In  his  lines  to 
Ovid  he  tells  us  that  like  the  Roman  poet*  but  unlike  him  a 
willing  exile,  dissatisfied  with  the  world,  with  himself,  with 
life,  he  has  come  into  the  wilderness.  Unlike  Ovid's  too,  he 
says,  is  his  feeble  genius  which  will  die  with  his  sad  life, — 
his  name  will  be  forgotten  by  future  generations.  (Two 
have  passed  already  and  his  fame  is  more  general  than 
even)  Pushkin  was  dominated  by  the  genius  of  Byron: 
in  his  lines  *'To  the  Sea''  is  a  suggestion  of  "Childe 
Harold " ;  he  wrote  too  **  The  Stony  Guest,"  inspired 
doubtless  by  **  Don  Juan/'  In  Bessarabia  he  composed  the 
"Fountain  of  Baktchissarai/*  one  of  the  exquisite  works  of 
modern  literature,  magical  in  its  beauty  and  pathos.  Its 
theme  is  the  transiency  of  an  enchanting  ideal. 

Pushkin  perished  in  a  duel,  but  his  mantle  fell  upon 
Lermontof.  The  spirit  of  the  poor  young  poet  Kolzof,  a 
contemporary  of  theirs,  was  daunted  and  depressed  by  the 
enigma  of  the  universe. 

Despondency  seems  congenital  with  Hungarians  and 
Poles ;  it  was  exacerbated  by  the  cruel  suppression  of  the 
Polish  insurrection  of  i830-'3i  by  the  Czar  Nicholas  and 
of  the   Hungarian   revolution    by  Austria,  with  Nicholas' 
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lidp,   in    1849.      "The   world   is  but  a  general   hospital," 
sighed  the  young  patriot  and  poet  Petofi  Sao  dor,  who  was 
ain  in  the  latter  struggle  when  but  twenty-nine  years  of 
age. 

The   malign    fascination   of   Byron's   verse    led   captive 
from  his  boyhood  the  Parisian  poet  Alfred  de  Musset      In 
a  noteworthy  little  piece»  "  La  Nuit  de  D^cembre,"  de  Mus- 
jet  indicated  the  cause  of  the  ''  mora!  sickness  of  the  age." 
The  **  malheureux  vetu  de  noir**  appearing  and  re-appear- 
ing in  that  poem  was  the  author's  double,  his  hapless  better 
self«  revealed  in  moments  of  sadness  and  solitude.     It  was 
the  ceaseless  conflict  between  the  real  and  the  ideal ;  the 
struggle  waged  within  the  personality  between  the  higher 
2ind  lower  natures,  belween  faith  and  unsanctified  under- 
-^tanding^  the  issue  of  which  was  too  often  the  triumph  of 
^he  latter,  that  was  the  cause  of  the  mental  pain  and  pes- 

Isimism  of  the  century.     This  antagonism,  rending  asunder 
nhe  fair  unity  of  life  that  was  the  classic  ideal,  was  the  im- 
mediate product  of  romanticism. 
De  Musset  was  nourished  upon  the  literature  of  despair  ; 
Byron   was  his   hero,  Leopardi  his  admiration.      His  vol- 
uptuous nature  was  revealed  in  his  stanzas  on  Venice  (the 
city  that  exerted  over  his  hero  so  baleful  an  attraction)  com- 
posed in  his  nineteenth  year.     A  **  swoon  of  delight  "  was 
the  supreme  aim  of  his  young  life;  careless  of  present  and 
future  he  cried 
r 
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AUonSi  vive  TsLmour  que  I'ivresse  accompagne! 
Chantons  Bacchus,  Famour,  et  U  folic ! 


The  subject  of  his  poem  **  Rolla  *'  was  the  "  worst  de- 
auchee  of  Paris  "  who,  having  run  through  his  fortune  in 
three  years,  when  he  felt  "the  viper  in  his  heart*'  poisoned 
himself.  That  piece  described  its  author's  awakening  from 
his  dream  of  pleasure  and  the  nausea  that  followed  such 
abuse  of  the  senses. 

J'  ai  perdu  ma  force  et  ma  vie 
Et  mes  amis  et  ma  gidt^  .  .  . 
Q^and  Je  V  ai  comprise  et  senile 
J' en  ^taiB  d€\^  d^goute  ... 
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Qwa  »is  tu*  tealement  poar  rirre, 
Combien  U  m*»  fallu  pleurrr? 
De  cet  ennai  qui  deseniirTe 
Combico  en  mon  cceur  d^vorer?  *  .  * 

Le  seal  bieo  qui  me  rc«te  ftu  moode 
Est  d' avoir  quelquefois  pleor^ 

•*Mon  reve  s*est  eofui  *'  he  wailed,  and  it  left  him  (to  use 
his  own  terrible  expression)  '*avec  uo  cancer  dans  le 
coBur,"  and  before  him 

Une  croix  en  pous^fre  et  le  desert  «ttx  cieuz. 

He  would  lay  the  blame  upon  his  '*  faithless  age" : 

Tt  gloire  est  morle,  d  Christ! 
Nous,  rieillards  n^  dliJer,  qui  nous  njeunln? 

And  yet  belief  in  God  and  the  life  to  come  could  never 
be  entirely  extinguished  in  his  soul,  though  it  stirred  only 
to  fill  him  with  fresh  fears : 

MalgT^  moi  rinfini  me  tounnente. 

Pitiful   was  the  strife  between   his  reason  and  his  heart ; 
he  tried  to  reassure  himself  by  the  sceptic^s  argument  r  if 
heaven  be'empty.  we  offend  not  whatever  we  do ;  if  there 
be  a  God,  he  must  be  merciful ;  and  concluded  in  a  strsun 
that  shows  how  inextinguishable  is  faith: 

Pourquoi  fais  Tu  douter  de  Tot? 
Pourquoi  ms  Tu  cr^  te  inj.1  li  grmnd?  .  .  . 
La  doute  a  d^o)^  la  terre,  .  .  . 
Mmiff  si  nos  an^isses  mortellee 
Jusqu*  i  Toi  peuvent  panrcnir  — 

Briae  cette  vofite  profonde 

Qui  couTrt  la  creation ; 

Soul^ve  let  rolles  du  tnonde 

Et  montre  Toi,  Dieu  juste  et  bon! 

No  nation  has  been  left  untouched  by  the  ^^  disease  of 
the  centur)'  '* ;  none  has  been  more  politically  distracted 
than  unhappy  Spain,  whence  issued  a  note  of  intense  an- 
guish, defiance,  and  despair  —  the  poetry  of  Josi  de  E9- 
pronceda.     De  Musset  shi>w«d  bcrar  Hcense  leads  to  doubt; 
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Espronceda,  born  the  same  year  as  his  compeer  of  France, 
illustrated  the  inverse  process,  doubt  leading  to  license. 
His  verse  is  comparable  to  Leopardi's  in  scantiness  of 
quantity  and  perfection  of  form.  Espronceda  manifested 
the  connection,  before  noted,  of  pessimism  with  disappointed 
political  aspirations.  He  was  the  son  of  a  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  army  and  his  life  was  spent  in  political  agitation 
and  the  storms  of  revolution.  Released  from  imprisonment 
at  Madrid,  he  escaped  to  Lisbon,  but  was  there  again  im- 
prisoned. Again  set  free,  he  fled  to  England,  where  he  got 
acquainted  with  Byron's  poetry.  He  was  in  Paris  during ' 
the  revolution  of  July,  1830;  returned  to  Spain  and  was  em- 
broiled in  the  political  disturbances  of  1835-36.  He  died 
suddenly  at  Madrid  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 

Ever  in  pursuit  of  divine  delight,  as  his  poems  tell,  he 

continually  confounded  it,  to  his  sorrow,  with  reality,  and 

instead  of  meadows  waving  with  flowers  found  only  dry 

deserts;  in  what  seemed  beauty  afar  off*  he  found,  near  to, 

nothing   but   corruption.      Yet  his    desire    was    insatiable, 

though  he  expected  peace  only  in  the  tomb. 

His  "  Estudiante   de   Salamanca"   is  a   continuation  of 

the  Don  Juan  story  and  is  introduced,  appropriately,  by  a 

cjxiotation  from  Byron's  work. 

En  mi  inuera  el  sentimiento  .  .  . 
En  un  mar  de  lava  hirviente 
Mi  cabeza  siento  arder  .  .  . 
Qu^  la  virtud,  la  pureza. 
Que  la  verdad  y  el  carifio? 
—  Mentida  ilusion  de  nifio 
Que  halago  mi  juventud. 

Dad  me  vino  —  en  el  se  ahoguen 
Mis  recuerdos;  aturdida 
Sin  sentir  huja  la  vida  — 
Paz  me  traiga  el  ataud. 

Muere  infeliz !   la  vida  es  un  tormento, 

Un  engafio  el  placer;   no  hay  en  la  tierru 

Paz  para  ti,  ni  dicha,  ni  contento 

Sine  eterna  ambicion  7  eter^a  guerru. 


JI4  t  ^^^   S€wan4€   Review. 

Q^e  asi  casUga  Dios  el  alma  o&adfi 

Que  aspira  loca,  en  su  delirio  in^atio, 
De  la  verdad  para  el  mortal  vclada 

A  descubrir  el  insoiidable  arcaoo. 

Pessimism  was  grafted  upon  American  literature  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe : 

You  are  noi  wrong  who  deem 

That  mv  day?  have  been  a  dream; 

Yet  if  Hope  has  60 wn  away 

In  a  night  or  in  a  day. 

In  a  vision  or  in  none. 

Is  it  therefore  the  less  gone? 

All  that  we  sec  or  seem 

Is  but  a  dream  within  a  dream. 

It  was  naturalized  in  Australia,  in  its  Byronic  guise  by 
Lindsav  Gordon,  in  its  Shelleyan  mode  by  Henry  Ken- 
dall ;  and  linally  its  bitter  seed,  sown  over  the  whole  world 
bv  Byron,  brought  forth  in  Britain  an  aftermath  of  doubt  in 
the  poems  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  of  remorse  and  horror 
in  those  of  James  Thomson, 

The  world  rolls  round  forever  like  a  mill; 

It  grindst  out  death  and  life  and  good  and  ill; 

It  has  no  purpose,  heart  or  mind  or  will, 

Thomson  dedicated  his  ''City  of  Dreadful  Night*'  —  the 
''Inferno"  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  to  the  memorj^  of 
Leopard  i. 

Let  us  outline  the  character  and  career  of  the  poetic  pea 
simist  as  manifested  in  \%'hole  or  in  part  by  the  examples^ 
just  reviewed. 

As  a  youth  he  starts  out  with  high  ideals  of  goodness 
and  truth,  of  beauty  and  happiness-  He  believes  in  God* 
in  love,  in  the  unlimited  power  of  man  to  improve  himself 
and  his  surroundings.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  he  is  intoxicated 
with  the  wine  of  life,  and  his  voluptuous  nature,  his  undis- 
ciplined desires  betray  him  into  excesses  that  weaken  his 
frame  and  confuse  his  intellect.  In  some  fatal  moment, 
through  weakness  of  will,  through  some  shock  to  his  faith* 
some  disappointment  in  love,  the  failure  of  some  cherished 
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<lesigD,  he  loses  heart;  the  ideal  seems  to  mock  him  and 
he  takes  self-indulgence  as  his  aim.  Soon  we  hear  him 
boast  that  his  illusions  have  vanished,  that  he  is  disen- 
chanted with  life,  that  truth  is  unattainable  by  mortals,  that 
beauty  is  deceit  and  virtue  but  a  mask,  and  that  the  world 
is  vanity.  He  dwells  in  melodious  numbers  upon  the  rest- 
lessness of  desire,  the  transiency  of  delight :  how  soon  it  is 
swallowed  up  in  weariness  1  —  only  pain  is  permanent. 
Grown  old  before  his  time,  pitifully  self-conscious  and  con- 
ceited, he  begins  to  pour  contempt  upon  the  wretched  age 
that  brought  him  forth,  holds  it  responsible  for  all  his  ills, 
and  satirizes  mankind.  Increasing  cynicism  makes  him 
suspicious  and  unsocial ;  he  separates  himself  more  and 
more  from  men  and  from  their  interests.  His  mockery 
grows  bitter,  then  brutal,  then  senile,  and  ill  conceals  the 
fear  he  tries  to  smother.  Death  (he  repeats  to  himself)  is 
a  release  from  misery ;  peace  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
grave ;  the  future  is  a  dreamless  sleep  like  that  out  of 
which  man  came  —  and  yet  the  fear  that  death  does  not 
«nd  all  consumes  him  ;  sleep  forsakes  him,  and  he  sinks 
into  the  grave  that  he  dreads  and  longs  for  yet  young  in 
years,  unwept,  unhonored. 

Greenough  White. 


SUNDAY   LEGISLATION. 

It  has  now  been  more  than  iifteen  hundred  years  since  the 
promulgation  of  the  celebrated  edict  of  Constantine,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  authority  in  the  matter  of  Sunday  observance.  From 
that  time  to  this  the  law-making  power  of  united  Christendom 
has,  with  varying  earnestness  and  success*  often  striven  ta 
impart  to  the  weekly  festival  commemorative  of  tlie  great 
central  claim  of  the  christian  faith  something  of  thai  ex- 
traordinary sanctity  acquired  by  the  ancient  Sabbath  of 
Judaism,  during  centuries  of  rabbinical  casuistry  and  Pharisa- 
ical tetich  worship  of  the  letter  of  the  law.  Much  of  this  legis- 
lation, like  legislation  in  general,  forms  a  curious  compound 
of  philanthropic  impulse  and  fatuous  ignorance.  Its  assump- 
tions, indeed,  have  oftentimes  been  wholly  unwarrantable 
from  the  view-point  both  of  catholic  tradiLioi>  and  of  gener- 
ally credited  opinions  regarding  the  limitations  of  govern- 
ment. Some  of  its  more  disastrous  results  might  have  been 
foreseen.  Doubtless  they  were  foreseen  and  all  the  more 
dreaded  by  the  patristic  leaders  who  cried  out  loudly  against 
the  sabbatizing  of  Sunday,  For  the  cause  of  religion 
has  often  been  implicated  with  those  restrictions,  whicli 
many  have  viewed  as  an  indefensible  intrusion  into  the 
sphere  of  private  judgment,  and  at  the  same  time  men  have 
questioned  a  plain  right  of  the  State  which  might  other- 
wise never  have  been  so  much  as  even  challenged. 

The  evolution  of  the  idea  of  a  day  of  rest  is  a  subject 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  has  excited  the  com- 
ments of  many  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Of  es- 
pecially peculiar  significance  is  that  historic  and  almost 
universal  septenai-y  division  of  time  that  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  has  been  venerated  as  an  institution  of  superhuman 
origin.  This  idea  appears  to  have  found  its  highest  expres- 
sion among  the  Jews,  while  the  claim  of  the  binding  force 
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of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  on  any  people  other  than  the  Jews  has 
long  been  debated  with  more  or  less  warmth,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  find  in  history  a  substantial  basis  for  such  a 
claim.  Indeed,  both  the  Sabbath  and  Sunday  were  for  a 
long  time  observed  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  this  was 
particularly  true  as  long  as  the  element  of  Judaism  was 
strong  in  the  christian  ecclesiastical  body.  That  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  days  was  recognized,  however, 
appears  to  be  a  fact  beyond  dispute.  But  with  the  advent 
of  Constantine  a  new  force  began  to  be  felt  throughout  the 
Church  ;  to  the  hand  of  the  priest  was  added  the  arm  of 
the  magistrate.  Constantine's  edict  is  so  interesting  as  a 
matter  of  history  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
what  is  said  to  be  its  English  equivalent  : 

"Let  all  the  magistrates",  says  this  old  Sunday  law, 
**  and  the  functions  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  arts  cease 
on  the  venerable  day  of  the  Sun.  Nevertheless,  those 
dwelling  in  the  country  may  freely  and  lawfully  attend  to 
the  claims  of  agriculture,  since  it  often  happens  that  another 
day  will  not  be  so  fit  for  sowing  grain  or  planting  vines, 
that  the  blessings  granted  us  by  heaven's  bounty  may  not 
be  lost  by  neglecting  the  proper  moment  of  securing  them." 

Not  one  word  against  either  amusement  or  recreation, 
for  the  evident  purpose  of  the  edict  was  to  provide  for  a  ces- 
sation from  toil;  in  other  words,  to  ordain  a  holiday.  Curi- 
ously enough,  however,  just  as  the  progress  of  time  wit- 
nessed a  complete  transformation  in  the  character  of  the 
original  Jewish  Sabbath,  so  did  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine widely  depart  from  the  precedent  set  by  that  emperor. 
Men  began  more  and  more  to  look  at  the  letter  of  the  law 
rather  than  at  the  spirit  that  came  to  destroy  it,  and  so 
a  day  made  joyous  by  the  glad  tidings  proclaimed  to  the 
world  clothed  itself  in  the  sombre  robes  of  the  Levites.  It 
will  not  do  to  ascribe  this  great  alteration  in  the  idea  of  Sun- 
day to  the  Puritans.  That  sect  may,  to  be  sure,  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  present  austerity  of  the  English  and 
American  Sunday,  but  historians  appear  to  agree  that  the 
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Puritaiij?  found  in  the  legislation  of  mediaeval  Europe  abund- 
ant authority  for  the  ground  they  took  in  this  matter.  For 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Cons  tan  tine  many  European 
States  passed  more  or  less  stringent  statutes  on  the  subject 
of  Simday  observance,  some  of  which  were  doubtless 
passed  simply  to  demonstrate  the  pretensions  of  absolutism. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  more  liberal  view  of  Sunday  won 
its  way  on  the  Continent  where  the  day  is,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Sweden,  pretty  generally  regarded  as  a  day  of 
rest  and  recreation  which  people  spend  as  they  do  any  other 
holiday.  Work  appears  to  be  in  the  main  suspended  by 
law  on  that  day.  Sometimes  the  shops  are  closed  only 
during  the  hours  of  church  service,  and  here  and  there  dis* 
tinctions  may  be  noted  between  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
There,  however,  the  law  usually"  stops.  As  to  whether  a 
man  shall  go  to  church  or  not ;  to  a  concert  or  not ;  to  the 
opera  or  not ;  to  a  beer  garden  or  not;  or  hunting  or  not  — 
these  and  like  matters,  whatever  be  the  theory,  are  certainly 
in  practice  left  almost  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  each  indi- 
▼idual,  and  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
#f  others,  he  is  neither  let  nor  hindered  in  the  due  exercise 
of  that  judgment. 

When,  however,  we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  English 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  observance,  we  en- 
counter an  entirely  novel  set  of  prejudices  and  theories» 
the  like  of  which  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  ancient  or  modern,  save  possibly  in  those 
countries  which  have  inherited  their  institutions  from  Eng- 
land. In  some  respects  these  laws  surpass  in  strictness 
even  those  of  the  Jews* 

As  elsewhere,  English  Sunday  legislation  is  of  early 
origin,  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Ina.  For  the 
most  part  these  ancient  statutes,  like  those  for  instance 
passed  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  were  directed  against  Sun- 
day traffic,  while  late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  an  act  of 
Parliament  prohibited  the  holding  of  fairs  and  markets  on 
the  principal   festivals,  Good  Friday,  or  any  Sunday,  ex- 
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cept  OD  the  fourth  Sunday  in  harvest.     It  is  claimed,  how- 
fv^r,  and  with  very  good  reason,  that  in  spite  of  much  Sun- 
day legislation  on  the  part  of  Parliament,  including  statutes 
enjoining   attendance  upon   church   service  on  the  Lord's 
'ay,  the  civil  power  did  not  endeavor  to  interfere  in  the 
'matter  of  Sunday  recreation  until  the  year  161 8,  when  the 
famous  **  Book  of  Sports'*  of  James   I.  was  promulgated. 
This  book  granted  royal  authority  to  all  save  recusants  to 
indulge  on  a  Sunday  in  such  pastimes  as  dancing,  leaping, 
May  games,  archerj-,  and  similar  amusements.     But  bear- 
baiting  and  other  brutal  sports  were  expressly  prohibited. 
Following  the  example  of  his  father,  Charles  L  prohibited, 
by  statute,  all  persons  from  seeking  amusements  on  Sun- 
day   beyond    the    limits    of  their    respective    parishes,    but 
allowed  them  to  play  in  their  own  yards  on  that  day- 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  legal  status  of  the  Eng- 
lish  Sunday  when  tlie  Puritans  took  hold  of  the  subject*     It 
is    said  that  this  sect  found  their  principles  of  legislation 
and  jurisprudence  in    the    books  of   Scripture    accredited 
to       "Moses-     It   is  certainly  true  that   under   the   strong  in- 
flLE^uce  of  the  theocratic  conceptions  of  Judaism  a  complete 
recr^nidescence  of  the  Sabbat!)  was  effected.    But  the  way  had 
ia       a  measure   been   already  prepared    fur  such  lp»^islation. 
It     ivas,  for  instance,  no  long  stride  from  a  Sunday  of  pro- 
hibited labor,  enjoined  worship,  and  compulsory  abstinence 
f«"<:3m  certain  kinds  of  recreation   to  a  Sabbath  of  complete 
c^^ssation   from   every  sort  of  employment  and   :miusement 
^*^^at  left  in  the  mouth  any  taste  of  this  world.     To  men  of 
t'l^e  strictest  views  of  life,  to  whom  all  gayety  and  pleasure 
®*- approached  dangerously   near  the  point  where   their  con- 
^^ options  of  wickedness  began^  and  whose  entire  religious 
^:rTecd  was  singularly  gloomy  and  severe,  the  code  of  Juda-- 
iam  appealed  as  strongly  as  that  of  Justinian  did  to  the  im- 
perial ideas  of  the  mediaeval  canonists.     Where,  therefore, 
vras  it  more  natural  to  seek  the  true  ideal  of  Sunday  than 
iQ  the  teachings  of  that  sect  who,   as  Macaulay  puts  it, 
**  proud   of  their    washed    hands    and    broad    phylacteries* 
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taunted  the  Redeemer  as  a  Sabbath-breaker  and  a  wine- 
bibber?"  It  required,  then,  merely  the  legislation  of  these 
men,  good  and  useful  in  many  other  respects  as  they 
may  have  been,  to  complete  the  substitution  of  the  Jew- 
ish conception  of  the  Sabbath  for  the  traditional  con- 
ception of  the  christian  Sunday.  The  triumph  was  com- 
plete ;  but  it  has  been  declared  that  it  was  gained  in  spite  of 
the  reiterated  declarations  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  So  effect- 
ually, however,  did  the  Puritans  do  their  work,  that  until  this 
day  their  way  of  looking  at  Sunday  has  remained  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  the  English  and  Americans.  For  not  even  was 
the  extravagant  reaction  under  Charles  II.  sufficient  to 
bring  back  the  old-time  spirit  which  had  been  extinguished 
with  such  zeal ;  and  even  to-day  one  sees  on  all  sides 
in  England  the  traces  of  Puritan  influence.  On  Sundays, 
after  church  service,  the  people  usually  sit  about  their 
houses  or  clubs,  talking  or  smoking.  Almost  everj'body  goes 
to  church  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  a  rule,  however,  one 
will  find  most  places  of  amusement  and  recreation  closed  on 
Sunday,  although  of  late  there  is  a  very  noticeable  tendency 
to  open  such  institutions  as  libraries  and  art  galleries,  while 
Sunday  concerts  are  not  nearly  so  rare  nowadays  as  forme^l3^ 
Reference  might  also  be  made  to  an  old  custom  of  London 
which  permits  the  opening  of  the  public  houses  for  two 
hours  on  Sunday  after  the  conclusion  of  church  service. 

The  American  Sunday  is  the  English  Sunday  in  a  per- 
haps exaggerated  form.  Several  influences  are  now  at  work, 
however,  which  are  aflecting  seriously  the  traditional  con- 
ceptions (^r  tlie  day.  Not  the  least  powerful  agency  in  this 
cliiiiiLre  is  tlie  reorganization  of  modern  industries  and  the 
r;ir-reacl»inir  necessities  it  has  given  rise  to.  So  interdepend- 
ent have  modern  communities  become  that  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  dispense  entirely  with  Sunday  trains,  Sunday 
newsi'iiipers.  Sunday  telegraphic  dispatches,  and  Sunday 
teKpin)r)es.  Nor  has  the  influence  of  foreign  immigration 
been  slight.  As  Hisliop  Potter  pointed  out  in  his  famous 
ar:;ument  in  favor  of  opening  the  World's   Fair  at  Chicago 
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on  Sunday,  this  influence  is  especially  strong  in  our  larger 
towns.  A  third  influence  in  the  de-sabbatizing  of  Sunday,  is 
the  change  of  public  sentiment  generally  in  regard  to  the 
day — a  sentiment  whose  origin  it  is  difficult  to  trace,  but 
perhaps  largely  growing  out  of  each  of  the  above  causes,  to 
which  might  be  added  the  influence  of  the  ever-increasing 
annual  exodus  to  Europe.  The  American  who  spends  some 
time  in  Europe  usually  brings  back  with  him  impressions 
gained  abroad,  and  these  often  tell  against  a  rigid  observ- 
ance of  Sunday. 

As  everj'body  knows,  most  of  the  colonies  had  very  strict 
Sunday  laws  upon  their   statute  books.     Owing  to  the  cele- 
brated  "Blue   Laws"   forgeries   of  the   Reverend   Samuel 
f^eters,  Connecticut  Sunday  legislation  has  acquired  a  par- 
ti icularl}'  unenviable  reputation  ;  but  Sunday  legislation  was 
cronfined  to  no  section   of  the   country,  although   its  rigor 
oioubtless  varied  with   the   religious   temperament  and  con- 
"v^ictions  of  the  colonists. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  decline  of  the 

-^\.merican  Sunday ;    but  it   is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the 

^^r-ural  portions  of  the  United   States   the   old   wa3^s  are  still 

^^dhered  to.     Sunday   there  is  often    about  as  disagreeable 

^^nd  tedious  a  day  as  one  could  desire.    In  communities  like 

-^t^ew  Orleans,   San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  and  Milwaukee, 

^nowever,   where    foreign    influence  —  notably    that    of   the 

^K^ ranch  and   Germans  —  is   perhaps  most  strongly  felt,  the 

■^rontinental  ideas  largely  prevail.     On  the  whole,  however, 

^he  attitude  assumed  by  Congress  in   the  matter  of  closing 

^he  World's  Fair  on  Sunday  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  re- 

'flected  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people.     Mr.  Bryce, 

%oT  example,  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  most  if  not  all  the 

^•States  have  laws  upon  their  statute  books  which  prohibit  all 

^inds  of  work  on  Sunday  save  such  as  necessity  and  charity 

"^require.    Various  kinds  of  amusement  and  recreation,  more- 

--^)ver,  are  not  infrequently  prohibited.     Here,  for  example* 

-5ire  the  sections  of  the  code  of  Tennessee  bearing  on  thia 

^^ubject : 
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Section  2,289,  If  anv  merchant,  artificer,  tradesman,  farmer,  or  other 
fcrson,  shall  be  guUtv  of  eiercising  anj  of  the  commori  avocations  of  life^ 
or  causing  or  permitting  the  same  to  be  done  by  his  childrenf  or  servtuti^ 
acts  of  real  necessity  or  charity  excepted,  on  Sundaj,  he  shall,  on  due  con- 
TJction  thereof,  bt-fore  anj  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county^  forfeit  and  paj 
three  dollars^  one-half  ro  the  person  who  will  sue  for  the  lame,  and  the  other 
half  for  the  use  of  the  L"uiint>\ 

Section  2,290.  Afiy  person  who  shall  hunt,  ftsh,  or  play  at  any  game 
of  sport,  or  be  drunk  011  Sunday^  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
proceedings  and  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  those  who  work  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

It  is  true  a  large  part  of  American  Sunday  legislation 
remains  practically  a  dead  letter;  but  unless  repealed  the 
statutes  are  still  operative.  And  here  and  there  the  enforce- 
ment of  even  the  more  humane  provisions  of  the  law  very 
nearly  approaches  a  hardship,  as  witness  the  case  of  the 
sect  known  as  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  several  of  whose 
members  were  recently  imprisoned  in  Tennessee,  after 
having  refused  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  upon  them  for  work- 
ing on  Sunday.  A  glaring  inconsistency  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  law  is  furnished  by  the  failure  to  convict  a 
band  of  ruffians  in  the  same  State  who  had  lynched  a  party 
of  innocent  and  helpless  negroes  accused  of  violating  the 
property  rights  of  some  farmers.  In  the  matter  of  Sunday 
observance,  moreover,  public  opinion  not  infrequently  en- 
forces a  statute  which  the  officers  of  the  law  would  perhaps 
rather  ignore.  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  considered  "bad  form  *'  to  go  riding  or  driving 
on  Sunday,  and  a  Sunday  row  or  sail,  particularly  if  foU 
lowed  by  some  distressing  casualty,  often  furnishes  the  oc- 
casion for  more  or  less  uncharitable  sermons  on  the  evils  of 
•*  Sabbath-breaking." 

The  more  one  examines  the  ground  on  which  American 
Sunday  legislation  is  based  the  more  irresistible  becomes 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  physical  and  moral  rather  than  a 
religious  ground.  Indeed,  with  our  theories  of  government 
such  statutes  could  have  no  other  basis.  The  laws,  there- 
fore, simply  create  a  holiday,  and  their  constitutionality  has 
been  upheld  by  the  highest  court  in  the  land*      This  is 
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plain  enough.  While,  therefore,  we  may  justify  a  statute 
which  affords  the  toiler  in  shop  and  mill  an  opportunity  for 
physical  aed  moral  expansion  b}"  protecting  him  alike  from 
his  own  selfishness  and  that  of  his  employer,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  view  with  approval  those  laws  which  practically  pre- 
vent a  man  from  fully  enjoying  his  dav  of  rest.  The  ques- 
tion of  Sunday  legislation  seems,  therefore,  to  resolve  itself 
into  the  broader  one  of  the  proper  mode  of  observing  the 
day*  This  is  a  question  each  individual  shoxilc  be  allowed 
to  answer  for  himself*  Our  government  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject  oi  religion  as  religion.  Nor,  as  has  been 
well  said,  is  Christianity  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  in  the 
sense  that  its  teachings  as  such  will  be  enforced  by  our 
courts.  That  would,  of  course,  be  no  less  impossible  than 
undesirable.  Religion  appeals  to  the  inner  life  of  man  ;  in 
other  words,  to  his  conscience  ;  and  it  would,  according  to 
our  theories  of  government,  be  both  idle  and  unconstitu- 
tional to  legislate  in  such  a  matter.  And  even  where  the 
State  can  interfere,  the  ground  is  a  very  delicate  one,  for  it 
s  quite  possible  for  the  majority  to  tyrannize  over  the  mi- 
nority. Nor  is  it  possible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  for 
g  uidance  in  the  matter.  Each  community  shoxild  enjoy  the 
right  to  decide  the  question  for  itself,  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  conflicting  views  of  its  several  members.  Of  course^ 
where  a  law  exists,  it  ought  to  be  enforced,  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  doing  it  in  New  York,  and  if  the  statute  is  obnoxious, 
the  remedy  is  with  the  public.  But  indications  are  not  want- 
ing which  point  to  a  freer  Sunday.  We  have  outgrown  the 
idea  that  people  can  be  made  good  by  legislation  ;  and  if  the 
forces  to  which  are  committed,  for  the  most  part,  the  care  of 
regenerating  man's  spiritual  nature  are  unable  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  without  the  intervention  of  the  secular  arm,  they 
are  in  a  bad  way :  no  human  law  can  help  them.  For  the 
law-making  power  that  invades  the  domain  of  conscience  is 
blind  to  the  teachings  of  history  and  is  sowing  the  seeds  of 
%hat  contempt  for  the  law  which  ripens  into  anarchy. 

B.  J.  Ramaoe^ 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  literary  manuals ;  one,  in  which 
we  have  a  mere  historical  outline,  a  mass  of  names,  dates, 
and  facts,  which,  like  statistics,  it  would  be  more  profitable 
to  carry  on  a  slip  of  paper  in  one's  vest  pocket  for  ready 
reference  than  to  spend  hours  of  hard  work  in  memorizing 
merely  to  forget  them  in  less  time  than  it  took  to  acquire 
them  ;  the  other,  which  deals  only  with  the  great  names  and 
works  in  literature  and  with  the  causes  that  have  fostered 
their  production,  which  is  written  for  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  student,  and  is  a  book  that  one  likes  to  have  as  a 
companion  and  friend  to  give  pleasure  and  to  call  up  past  as- 
sociations. It  is  almost  needless  to  say  to  readers  gf  this  Re- 
view that  Dr.  Wells's  book  belongs  preeminently  to  the 
second  class  of  manuals  here  described.  It  is  not  a  book 
for  specialists  or  for  those  who  intend  to  investigate  German 
literature  to  any  great  extent,  but  it  is  a  popular  account,  in 
a  pleasing  and  forcible  style,  of  the  master  works  of  a  great 
modern  literature.  One  will  look  in  vain  for  the  large  cata- 
logue of  names  usually  found  in  our  school  literatures,  but 
■one  will  find  all  that  it  is  needful  for  a  foreigner  of  culture 
to  know  about  German  writers  and  a  peculiarly  interesting 
and  instructive  sketch  of  the  growth  of  German  literature 
in  its  inseparable  and  necessary  connection  w^ith  the  politi- 
cal history  of  the  German  people- 

The  book  begins  with  a  chapter  on  "Origins",  but  as 
might  be  expected  from  what  has  been  said  above,  the 
early  portion  of  the  literature  is  rapidly  reviewed.  We  are 
first  given  a  brief  but  clear  sketch  of  the  early  conditions  of 
<?emnan  life  and  its  effects  upon  literature,  which  was  at  that 
time  distinctly  national,  but  soon  became  catholic.  The 
original   outburst  of  song  consequent  upon  the  victorious 
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march  of  the  German  legions  was  soon  hushed  by  the  power 
of  the  Church*  which  turned  all  intellectual  ability  to  its 
own  use  and  crushed  into  utter  nothingness  the  old  national 
poetry.  For  six  hundred  years  German  literature  was  cos- 
mopolitan, because  what  was  produced  was  religious  and 
foreign  in  matter,  and  not  rooted  in  the  glorious  deeds  of 
the  people.  Although  he  is  compelled  to  be  very  brief,  our 
author  none  the  less  succeeds  in  bringing  before  his  readers 
in  a  vivid  way  the  literary  activity  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  is  seen  in  the  production  of  the  "  Nibelungenlied  ", 
followed  soon  by  **  Gudrun  ",  by  the  philosophical  epics  of 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  by  the  popular  tales  of  Hart- 
mann  von  Aue,  and  by  the  beautiful  songs  of  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide. 

The  **  Nibelungenlied  "   and  the  *"  Gudrun  '*  are  styled 

the  German  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  are,  indeed,  poems  of 

^Considerable  beauty  and   worthy  of  praise,  but  we  cannot 

s:i.frree  with   Dr,  Wells  that  the  "  Nibelungenlied'*  is  an  epic 

Second  only  to  the  Iliad.    We  are  glad,  however,  to  see  how 

^izilearly  he  brings  out  the  **  Treue  ",  the  central  idea  of  the 

*  *  Nibelungenlied  ^\  and  the  "  Minne  '\  the  central  idea  of  the 

**  Gudrun",   which  shows   higher   moral  development   and 

^greater  culture  than  its  predecessor.     After  the  epic  of  pop- 

Xalar  life  comes  the  epic  of  the  court,   which    reached  its 

^^eight  in   Hartmann  von  Aue»  and  then  began  to  decline. 

^l?erhaps  a  little  more  space  should  have  been  devoted  to  Wol- 

rirain  von  Eschenbach,  a  writer  of  considerable  force,  who 

^vas  probably  the  greatest  poet  of  German)-^  before  Goethe. 

The  second  chapter  begins,  after  a  few  words  on  pol- 
'ilics,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  tlie  controversy  as  to  whether 
French  ur  English  poetry  is  more  worthy  to  be  imitated, 
snnd  of  the  fostering  of  literature  by  Frederick  IL  The  cause 
^^f  the  literary  activity  of  the  period  is  briefly  shown  to  be 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  the  influence  of  English  poetry 
in  determining  the  course  of  this  activity  is  pointed  out  as 
5*een  especially  in  Bodmer's  translation  of  **  Paradise  Lost,'* 
and  later  in  Klopstock's  **  MessiasJ*     A  complete  review  of 
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Klopstock's  life  and  work  follows,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  the  study  of  Shakspere  and  Milton  on  the  Germaa 
mind, 

Cristoph  Martin  Wieland,  to  whom,  Goethe  says,  all 
High  Germany  owes  its  style,  fills  several  pages  with  his 
literary  career,  begun  in  pietistic  writings^  continued  in 
erotic  poetry  and  novels,  and  rounded  off  in  the  famous 
^*Geron"  and  **Oberon/'  which  are  his  best  productions- 
Herder,  another  foreninner,  next  claims  attention.  He  wa» 
a  near  contemporary  of  Lessing  and  Goethe,  with  both  of 
whom  he  was  directly  associated.  Dr.  Wells  does  not  agree 
with  DeQuincey  that  Herder  was  the  German  Coleridge,  and 
adduces  very  sound  reasons  for  this  disagreement.  A  full 
account  of  Herder's  life  and  writings,  their  causes  and  ef- 
fects, his  affiliation  with  Lessing  and  later  his  apostacy  to 
Klotz,  Lessing's  bitter  foe,  and  his  testhetical  controversy 
with  Lessing,  are  discussed  w^ith  a  view  to  establishing  his 
proper  place  in  literature,  and  the  chapter  ends  with  a  brief 
consideration  of  Scherer's  statement  that  Herder's  influence 
on  Goethe  "shows  how  much  a  clear-sighted  critic  of  his- 
toric and  theoretic  culture  is  able  to  give  to  a  clear-sighted 
poet  who  is  eager  to  be  taught.'* 

Lessing,  the  reformer,  the  greatest  aesthetic  critic  of 
Germany,  forms  the  subject  of  chapter  iii.  After  a  full  re- 
view of  his  early  life  and  studies,  the  "  Literary  Letters  " 
are  briefly  criticised,  **  Miss  Sarah  Sampson  *'  receives  a 
few  words,  and  then  his  greater  works  come  in  for  discrimi- 
nating treatment.  "  Minna  von  Barnhelm ''  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  its  literary  and  political  aspects,  but  the  general 
reader  would  fain  know  more  of  the  contents  of  this  at- 
tractive drama.  "Laokoon/*  Lessing's  greatest  critical 
work,  is  next  described,  and  then  the  **  Dramaturgy,'* 
which  is  regarded  as  its  continuation.  From  these  critical 
works  our  author  passes  to  a  consideration  of  "  Emilia 
Galotti,'  which  is  styled  the  gieatest  tragedy  of  its  time, 
and  thence  to  the  *'  Anti-Goeze*'  and  "Nathan  der  Weise,'* 
the  works  of  the  closing  years  of  the  poet's  life. 
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The  most  difficult  to  analyse  and  touch  briefly,  but  far  the 
strongest  and  best  chapters,  are  those  devoted  to  Goethe. 
A  very  exhaustive  account,  considering  the  scope  of  the 
book,  is  given  of  Goethe*s  life,  touching  every  phase,  and 
very  appropriately,  as  00  poet  would  be  harder  to  under- 
stand, without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  life,  than 
Goethe,  for  every  little  event  had  its  effect  which  was  to  be 
shown  here  and  there  in  his  marvellous  productions.  "Gotz 
von  Berlichingen,**  the  first  work  published  under  the  poet's 
name,  is  well  criticised,  and  is  followed  by  a  review  of  the 
^♦Sorrows  of  Werther**,  that  cornerstone  of  early  romanti- 
cism. **Clavigo'*  follows  next,  after  which  a  full  account 
of  Goethe's  life  at  Weimar  at  the  court  of  Karl  August 
is  given,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  genial  Wi eland,  and 
the  effect  the  latter  had  upon  him  are  keenly  analysed. 
A  brief  discussion  of  Goethe  as  a  lyric  poet  brings  the 
reader  to  "  Goethe's  Manhood  and  Old  Age.'* 

The  first  pages  of  this  chapter  treat  of  the  famous  Ital- 
ian journey  and  its  effects,  especially  upon  "  Faust "  and 
the  three  plays,  '*  Iphigenie,''  **  Egmont,''  and  "Tasso." 
Next  follows  a  criiicism  of  **  The  Roman  Elegies,*' whick 
Dr.  Wells  regards  as  the  first  homogeneous  work  of  the 
new  Goethe :  then,  after  a  short  account  of  the  marriage 
with  Christianc  Vulpiiis,  and  a  discussion  of  other  pro- 
ductions like  ♦' Rein  eke  Fuchs",  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  meelin*^  and  intercourse  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  the  help  each  gave  to  the  other,  and  the  im- 
press they  made  upon  the  German  public  through  Schiller's 
periodical,  "  Die  Horen  ",  as  well  as  to  a  critical  and  aestheti- 
cal  examination  of**  Wilhelm  Meister",  **  Hermann  und  Do- 
rothea ",  **  Elective  Affinities  ",  and  **  Dictung  und  Warheii ", 
Chapter  vi.  is  wholly  given  to  **  Faust",  the  greatest  work 
of  German  literature,  and  no  one  who  has  read  the  poem 
can  fail  to  appreciate  the  side  lights  thrown  upon  it  by  Dr, 
Wells's  lucid  explanations.  The  unintelligible  '*  Second 
Part"  is  so  well  and  clearly  treated  that  many  will  be  led 
to  a  reperusal  in  the  full  confidence  that  what  was  before 
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unintelligible  will  now  unfold  itself  and  become  plain. 
Wells  s  criticisms  are  not  only  clear  and   to  the  point  but 
are  in  accord  with  the  work  of  the  best  modern  students  o^Jj 
Goethe.  ^h 

Schiller  fills  chapters  vii,  and  viii.,  which  are  very  inter^ 
esting,  but  must  be  dismissed  here  with  a  few  words.  Their 
most  noteworthy  features  are  the  brief  but  discriminating^ 
analyses  of  "  Don  Carlos  **  and  the  Wallenstein  trilogy,  s^^H 
well  as  of  the  "Jungfrau  von   Orleans"  (which  Dr.  Wells^ 
has  edited)  and  the  account  given  of  the  relations  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe.     Richter  and  the  Romantic  School  are  well 
treated  in  chapter  ix.,  while  Heinrich  Heine,  the  last  of  the 
Romanticists,  is  the  subject  of  the  forty  admirably  w^ritten 
pages  of  chapter  x.     A  vivid  picture  of  his  life  is  drawn, 
and  good  grounds  are  adduced  for  connecting  him  w^ith  the 
Romanticists,  though  he  was  himself  their  destroyer.      It  is 
needless  to  say  tliat  a  sound  criticism  of  his  works  is  triven 
beginning  with  the  **  Reisebilder  '\    The  chapter  closes  with     j 
a  pathetic  picture  of  the  poet's  last  days,  and   with  a  few     I 
words  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare  him  with  any     ' 
other  poet. 

The  concluding  chapter  sketches  too  brieflvi  we  thin 
the  history  of  Imaginative  Literature  since  1850.     Most 
the  best  known  authors  of  the  present  day  are  mentione 
and  a  few  words  are  devoted  to  the  novel  and   the  dram 
with  sparing  comments  upon  the  humorists. 

We  may  conclude  by  expressing  regret  tliat  so  good  and 

useful  a  book  should  be  marred  by  a  number  of  apparently 

careless  misprints,  but  we  are  glad  to  add  that  it  is  furnished 

witli  an  index.     We  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  wish  ta 

obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  lives  and  waitings 

the  great  men  who  have  played  their  parts  in  the  develo 

ment  of  German  Literature,  for  we  know  of  no  book  of  li! 

scope  that  is  calculated  to  give  so  much  inspiration  toward 

true  culture. 

Chas.  W,  Baix. 
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LEOPARD!   AND  EVOLUTIONAL  PESSIMISM, 

An  unshakable  cnjirtdence  in  the  human  mind  as  a 
trustworthy  and  adequate  instrument  Uw  the  disiuverv  of 
truth  mufit  lie,  of  course,  at  the  basis  of  all  \  alid  science  and 
philosophy  whatsoever.  The  attempt  to  eliminate  every 
sentiment  from  otir  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by 
the  coexistence  of  ourselves  and  the  world  of  stimuli,  ha.**,  we 
feel,  been  futile,  and  mijtjht  indeed  have  been  foreseen.  The 
validity  of  our  rational  is  no  less  questionable  than  that  i>f 
iiiir*  emotive  nature,  and  it  \^  now  clear  that  only  their 
healthy  cooperation,  for  which  mutual  esteem  is  indispensa- 
ble, can  bring  man  to  the  highest  and  happiest  .state. 

We  owe  much  to  those  who  in  the  last  three  centurieii 
have  striven  l<»  ctmsider  the  world  dispassionately*  and  to 
follow  humbly  tlie  paths  of  speculation  indicated  by  the 
facts,  proceeding  along  them  only  so  fast  as  the  facts 
iueemed  to  urge.  T*>  do  this  it  was  necessary  that  the  mind 
should  be  freed  from  prepof^sessions,  from  the  powerful  bias 
jjiven  to  it  bv  theories  and  belief's  which  had  c<insulted 
rather  the  wishes  of  man  than  bis  actual  experience.  It  was 
rightly  judged  that  the  clue  to  the  external  labyrinth  must 
be  sought  for  in  itself. 

Unfortunately  all  Protestants  end  in  being  dr»gmat!sta 
quite  as  thorough-going  and  intolerant  as  those  against 
whom  they  protested  as  tyrannical — if,  indeed,  not  more  so. 
Having  won  their  independence,  the  physical  scientists  pro* 
pose  now  in  their  turn  to  dictate  terms  of  submission.  They 
abandc»n  their  original  contentions.     The  world    was  most 
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likely  to  yield  its  own  explanation*  The  mind  of  man* 
howeven  is  U»  tlnd  its  explanation  not  in  itself,  but  in  the 
world  of  mass  and  motion.  The  tables  are  turned  ;  the 
once  oppressed  becomes  oppressor;  but  we  fancy  that  this 
state  cannot  long  continue.  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
admits,  that  matter  and  spirit  are  alike  unknowable,  not  to 
the  advantage  of  matter ;  and  as  Mr.  Fiske  assures  us,  that 
what  we  only  know  immediately  and  certainly  is  the  self^ 
the  person  ;  then  if  we  are  to  transcend  phenomena  at  all, 
it  would  seem  that  the  unkninvn  reality  might  to  better  ad- 
vantage be  symbolized  {felt*  perhaps,  tf  ih»i  thought)  as 
eternal  perst^n  than  as  unthinking  impersonal  mechanism. 

At  all  events  it  is  well  tor  nti  to  lemembei — both  those 
who  admit  and  those  who  do  not  admit  the  justice  of  the  ex* 
travagant  claims  of  some  evolniionists  * — that  according  to 
them  our  faculties  have  become  w  hat  ihev  are  by  use  ;  that 
the  fashioner  of  tl}eni  has  been  vital  necessity'.  Truth  can 
get  no  greater  autliority  iliait  Good.  That  is  inie  t«>  u» 
which  to  believe  true  has  conduced  to  the  preservation  of 
the  race.  The  question,  then,  as  to  the  truth  4»f  the  mechan- 
ical theory,  of  its  credibility  at  least,  must  be  **  does  the 
acceptance  of  it  (complete  and  consistent)  lend  to  increase 
the  chances  for  life  of  social  man/'  The  enujtions  are  the 
language  <if  value.  Nothing />  for  man  until  it  has  iound 
its  emotional  equivalent.  Good  is  "good",  because  it  is 
conceived  to  bring  "  giHul."  There  are  the  persistent  wanls 
of  the  soul  —  wants  which  become  acuter  with  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  the  progress  of  civilizatiim.  If  man  believed 
that  science  must  force  him  to  starve  them  —  that  .neience 
will  arrest  his  advance  by  bringing  about  the  airophv  of 
what  faculties  he  most  prizes  in  himself,  what  perverse 
madness  could  enlist  him  in  its  laborious  service?  Did 
he  believe  Truth   to  be   an    anthropophagous  fiend,  would 


'Since  thl*  part  of  the  piiper  was  written  the  writer  h»»  read  Tk^ 
Fomndafiann  of  BHirf  by  the  Rt.  Hon,  Arthur  James  Bmlfour  ( Lon^tnans^ 
Green  &  Co^  New  York,  189^1,  and  would  in  particular  iike  ro  call  at* 
tention  to  the  rloquent  panti^raph  beginnlnj^  at  che  hoMoin  of  page  29. 
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iriiiin  could  man  pursue  him  to  his  den  with  infinite  pains? 
Does  not  Lotze  *  speak  the  plain  truth  when  he  says : 
••  If  the  object  of  all  human  investigation  were  to  produce 
in  cognition  a  reflection  of  the  world  as  ft  exists,  of  what 
%alue  would  be  all  its  labor  and  pains,  %vliich  could  result 
only  in  vain  repetition,  in  an  Imitation  within  the  soul  of 
I  hat  which  exisU  without  it?  What  significance  could  there 
be  in  this  barren  rehearsal?  What  should  oblige  thinking 
minds  to  be  mere  mirrors  of  that  which  dot's  not  think  unless 
the  discovery  of  truth  were  in  all  cases  likewise  the  pro- 
duction of  some  ffoad^  valuable  enough  to  Justify  the  pains 
expended  in  attaining  it?  The  individual,  ensnared  by  that 
division  of  intellectual  labor  that  inevitabh  results  from  the 
widening  compass  of  knowledge,  may  at  times  forget  the 
connection  of  his  narrow  sphere  of  work  with  the  great  ends 
of  human  life:  it  may  at  times  seem  to  him  as  tliough  the 
furtherance  of  knowledge  lor  the  sake  of  knowledge  were 
an  intelligible  and  worthy  aim  of  human  efiort»  But  all  his 
endeavors  have  in  the  last  resort  but  this  onr  meaning,  that 
they,  in  c<Minectiun  with  ihf^se  ot  Contilless  f>thers.  should 
combine  to  trace  an  image  of  the  world  from  which  we  may 
le;irn  what  we  htwe  to  reverenre  as  the  true  sitrtiifieance  of 
existenee,  what  we  liave  to  do,  and  what  Xm  hope,  .  .  ,  . 
W  lie  never  any  scientific  revolution  has  driven  out  old  modes 
of  thought,  the  new  views  that  take  their  place  must  justify 
themselves  bv  the  permanent  or  increasing  satisfaction 
which  thev  are  capable  of  affording  those  spirituai  demands 
which  cannot  be  put  off  or  ignored'^ 

It  is  with  a  more  or  less  conscious  sense  of  this  need  of 
self-justification  that  attempts  are  made  every  now^  and 
then  to  furnish  substitutes  for  old  faiths  which  science  con- 
ceives itself  to  have  made  impossible.  One  cannot  but  ob- 
serve that  in  this  field  of  the  apologetics  of  science  the  com- 


*See  p<ftg^  9  of  Author's  Introduction  to  the  Micnuufsmns:  an  Ssmy 
€9mcerniH^  Man  nrnf  kL^  tela f ion  to  the  H'orid.  By  Hermann  Lotse. 
Tmntlaied  from  th<f  German  by  Elizabeth  Hamilton  und  E,  E.  Constance 
l^mef  t  St*HI>ner  k  WeUord,  New  York,  t888.  The  italics  arc  not  Iheiiuthor^s, 
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monest  and  most  luxuriant  growths  are  equivocations  more 
or  less  subtle.  For  the  great  muUitudejs.  life  mus*l  be  mis- 
erable if  the  race  m  to  go  forward ;  the  comfort  of  the  ma* 
jority  can  be  purchased  nnly  at  the  cost  of  general  tlegen- 
eracy.  Men  therefore  are  robbed  of  any  ignorant  hope  of 
better  times  in  the  near  future.  There  must  of  necessity 
steal  over  the  man,  who  does  not  take  for  granted  that  he  is 
an  exception,  a  sense  of  the  questionable  worth  of  life  for 
himself.  And  if  he  should  conceive  himself  fortunate,  he 
would,  in  prnportinn  Icj  his  n«>hilUy.  never  be  able  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  failure  of  so  manv  *  others.  The  onh' 
two  escapes  from  the  view  that  life  is  fnr  the  great  majority 
not  worth  to  themselves  the  living,  ine  such  as  few  will 
seriously  recommend.  Deliberately  extirpate  all  those 
faculties  for  which  this  present  life  affords  no  scope  :  then 
the  normal  exercise  of  the  rest  will  give  a  reastmable 
amount  of  gratification.  Or,  provide  for  all  those  refined 
yearnings,  delicate  intimatiftns.  sensitive  affections,  ecstatic 
aspirations,  or  delusive  satisfactions  which  vou  know  to  be 
false.  When  you  shrewdly  suspect  that  life  is  not  wortli  g 
living,  that  it  disappoints  what  you  feel  lo  be  your  just  eip^H 
pectations  of  dominant  holiness  and  loveliness,  flv  to  an  ar-^^ 
liticial  paradise;  look  al  a  building,  a  statue,  a  picture,  read 
a  poem,  listen  to  a  symphony.  This  may  do  for  the  cultured 
few-  Again  the  masses  must  he  left  without  hope.  Besides, 
no  aesthetic  satisfaction  will  do  duty  for  an  ethical  or  meta- 
physical one.  If  art  be  knf>wn  for  an  impostor,  we  shall 
lose  our  joy  in  art.  We  shall  get  no  comfort  when  once 
the  momentum  of  the  old  faitfis  is  exhausted.  We  shall 
resent  its  appeals  as  iritiing  with  our  despairs. 

The  purpose  of  this  lengthy  preliminary  discussion  has 
been  only  to  indicate  how  little  the  Evolutional  Philosophy 
has  yet  done  to  justify  itself  by  supplying  mind  and  heart 
with  true  peace.'     Sneers  at  sentimentality  will  not  answer, 

*  B/  Evolutional  Fhltosoph/  is  understood  throughout  thit  paper  all 
ijttems  that  insiit  on  e^plnininfr  the  universe  physical  Mnd  spiritual  at  4mr 
continuous  growth  from  on^  beginning;  so  that  mind  must  look  for  Uii  rr«- 
detitUlft  to  itj*  noune  — unthinking  procewe*. 
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for,  from  its  own  account  of  the  mental  faculties  of  man, 
has  not  the  very  distinction  between  **  truth  "  and  "  false- 
hood" imported  in  the  first  a  power  to  keep  alive?  The  phi- 
losophy which  shall  give  its  adherents  the  best  chance  of 
survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  the  only  true  one, 
since  it  will  finally  prevail.  Is  it  not  fair  to  ask,  "  does  this 
Evolutional  Philosophy  liberate  a  current  of  vitality?" 
Does  it  or  does  it  not  "fit  the  average  man  to  live"?  If 
this  question  be  deemed  a  fair  one,  the  reader  will  not  feel 
that  he  is  being  inopportunely  presented  with  an  account  of 
Leopardi's  poetry.  For  the  facts  of  the  poet's  pitiful  career 
he  may  be  referred  to  the  pleasing  essay  of  Mr.  Howells.* 
Still,  let  it  be  observed  that  what  seems  to  the  present 
writer  most  noteworth)  is  not  that  he  was  diseased  in  body, 
unfortunate  in  more  respects  than  one,  given  no  scope  for 
his  marvelous  powers ;  but  that  while  many  men  experi- 
ence all  this  more  or  less,  so  acute  a  mind  as  Leopardi's, 
who  anticipated  the  attitude  to  man  of  the  Evolutional  Phi- 
losophy, found  no  consolatory  compensations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  instinctive  love  of  life  is  with  most  men  so  strong 
that  they  find  themselves  unable  to  accept  practically 
the  pessimism  which  may  and  does  logically  follow  from 
their  philosophy.  It  hardly  seems  fair  to  derive  Leopardi's 
pessimism  from  his  misfortunes.  Many  men  under  circum- 
Mances  quite  as  adverse,  have,  thanks  to  another  theory  of 
life,  traditionally  or  rationally  held,  been  optimists.  What 
makes  the  case  of  Leopardi  particularly  interesting  is  that 
it  was  apparently  uncomplicated  with  moral  laxitv  as  that 
of  Heine ;  that  the  tone  of  life  being  all  but  wholly  neutral- 
ized by  ever  present  pain  and  disappointment,  he  was  able 
to  accept  the  practical  pessimism  of  his  philosophy  entire ; 
that  his  ingenuous  simplicity  and  directness,  his  artistic  de- 
sire for  the  beautiful,  tended  to  make  him  think  nobly  of 
man's  possibilities ;  that  he  was  obliged  to  put  the  fullest 
possible  strain  upon   his  philosophy   for   comfort,   since  he 

^Modern  Italian  Posits,  Essays  and  Versions.   By  W.  D.  Howells.     New 
York  :     Harper  &  Bros.,  1887.     Essav  vii.,  p.  248. 
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was  deprived  of  almuiit  every  other  source,  except  a  few 
devoted  friendships:  that  he  was  content  with  no  evasions 
however  spurious,  and  demanded  either  that  he  should  be 
comfortless,  or  that  his  comfort  should  be  consistent  with 
his  philosophy. 

Now  hecausj*  Leopard)  derived  his  mechanical  theorj*^ 
of  the  universe  solely  *rom  the  new  astronomy  and  only 
anticipated  the  conclusions  of  biDlogy  without  any  knowU 
edge  of  the  argument  that  has  since  led  up  to  them,  the 
reader  will  see  that  his  poetry  does  not  always  put  the  case 
as  strongly  as  one  might  conceive  it  to  be  put  to-dav.  The 
poet  is  sometimes  driven  to  doubt  his  radical  conclusions, 
when,  had  he  lived  later  he  would  have  felt  no  scruple. 

On  one  occasion  he  exclaims  :  **0  human  nature,  if  thou 
be  altogether  frail  and  vile,  dust  and  shadow,  how^  is  it  thou 
art  capable  of  such  lofty  sentiments?  and  if  thou  be  noble 
in  pan,  how  then  is  it  that  thy  w^orthier  impulses  and 
thoughts  can  be  by  such  slight  and  base  causes  kindled  in 
turn  and  quenched/'  {^*  Sofra  i!  ritraiia  di  una  befia 
doNfta^**  1.  50.  ^  We  are  all  convinced,  d<»  what  we  will, 
that  whatever  ulterior  ends  may  or  may  not  be  ser\'ed  by 
our  existence,  it  is  immediately  for  our  own  sakes  (the  sake 
of  us  as  individuals,  or  as  societies)  that  we  live-  And 
vet  Leopardi  observes  *'  that  man  is  born  to  burden-bear- 
ing, and  birth  is  danger  of  death  ;  his  first  experiencre  sul* 
fering  and  torture ;  and  from  the  beginning  father  and 
mother  set  about  to  console  him  for  being  bom/*  \  Camio 
matiumo^  L  40.)  All  feel  alike  the  need  of  happiness^  yet 
our  miseries  have  the  inveterate  objecti vitj^  of  the  landscape, 
while  our  happiness  »dubitable  experience  that  it  is)  re- 
sembles the  var}*ing  illumination  of  that  landscape.  For 
^ mil  is  mysterious  except  our  suffering"  {  Ultimo e^mim  di 
5a^,  L  45 >•  while  "deliverance  from  anguish  constitutes 
for  us  delight/'  1  La  qniete  di^po  la  iempesia^  I.  45.  \  And 
vet  we  must  seek  pleasures,  cf  which  unconsciotis  quest  our 
rital  hopefulness  is  the  witness,  until  it  abandons  us,  as  we 
leave  vouth  behind. 
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•*What   boundless   thtm^hts^  wlial   dreams   ecstatic  did 

tie  sight  inspire  of  that  far  sea,  those    :ixiire    hills   I    hence 

^^^iscern,  which  some  day  I  then  thought  to  traverse:    imag* 

«  ^ing   worlds  beyond   them,   worlds   veiled   in  m^^stery,  in 

^n^hich   my  Hfe   should   taste   mysterious    delights.      {Lc  ri- 

^r^rardanze^  1.  17.)      But  all  such  bovish  expectations  are  fore- 

^^IfMtmed  to  disappointment.     '*^  Is  this    the    world,  are  these 

^  lie    pleasures,   the    love,   the    achievements,   the   events    of 

^^^hich  we  discoursed  so  much  together?      \s  this  the  fate  of 

^^uman  creatures?**    (A  Silvia^  L  55*  |    Personifying,  in  spile 

-m^^C  liimselK  he  complains,  *'0  nature,  nature,  wherefore  dost 

"^1  hou  not  afterwards  grant   what   thou   then    didst   promise? 

"'^\''hy  practise  such  frands  upon   thy  children?"     [A    Silvia^ 

%  ,  28.)     '*  It    pleased    thee   that  our  youthful  hope  shfmld  be 

^crleluded  by  h'fe  \    of  miseries  full  is  the  sea  of  years  ;    of  ills 

^^:he    onlv   end    is   death.'*      [Sopra  nh  has  so  r/lirvo^  ],   59.) 

^-Aye,  as  the  setting  moon  that  leaves    the   nightly  landscape 

^^Lo  its  mournful  monotony,  **  so  youth  vanishes,  and  fgrsakes 

-^mortal  life;    the  shadows  are  put  to  fliglil,  aiul  all  hours  of 

mllusive    joy:    far-away   hopes   shrink,   whereon    our  mortal 

^mialure  leans,  and  life  is  left  forlorn  and  in  the  gloom."      ( // 

Tramonio  della  luna^  1.  20.)     To  this  topic  Leopard!  reverts 

^^o  often  with  such  pathos  that  I  cannot  retrain  from  quoting 

-^nce  more:     **  O  hopes,  my  hopes,  illusive  exquisite  of  my 

^r?<l  years  I     Sav  what  I  will,  I  come  hack  at  length  to  vou. 

In    spite  of  the   lapse  of  time   and    all    change  ol   affections 

siiul  of  thought,  1  cannot   forget  you.      Phantasms,  I   know, 

^re   glory  and   honor;   empty   self-deceit    all    pleasures   and 

JOYS  ;  and  life  is  without  truit  —  a  useless  misery.     Though 

«o  blank  my  years  are  all,  and  though  so  void,  obscure,  my 

mortal  lot,  full  well   I   know  that  fortune  robs  me  but  of  lit- 

lle.     Yet,   yet    at    times,    I    think    again  of  you,   O    my    old 

hopes;    and  of  those   dear  first  imaginative  flights;    then, 

casting  a  look  on   my  abject  life  so  full  of  pain,  and  seeing 

that  death  is  all  that  is  now^  left  me  of  expectations  once  so 

vast,  my  heart  becomes  oppressed,  and  to  my  tate  I  cannot 

wholly  reconcile  myself     And   when   at  length  this   death 
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so  much  desired  sluill  be  ni  hand,  and  the  end  hkis  come  of 
my  ill  destiii}',  when  earth  shall  be  In  me  a  valley  es- 
tranged, and  from  my  siyht  the  future  will  fly,  surely  mem> 
ories  of  you,  my  hopes,  will  visit  me,  and  that  sweet  vision 
will  force  from  me  a  si^b,  will  make  ii  bitter  to  have  lived 
in  vaio,  and  will  mingle  a  sense  of  sorrow  with  the  delight 
of  dying-'  \1-^  rum'danzi\  L  76.)  Labor  is  full  of  de- 
sire for  rest,  and,  com  pari  n*^  the  destiny  of  man  with  the 
dumb  friends  he  dcmieslicates  and  tyrannises  over  —  how 
strange:  '*  O  flock  of  mine,  taking  tliv  rest,  happy.  I  fancv 
in  that  thou  art  unaware  of  tliy  miserable  state  I  What 
envy  of  thee  I  feel,  not  only  because  llum  dost  escape  al- 
most all  sense  of  trouble,  and  that  wants,  hurts,  and  quick 
fears  are  at  once  forgotten  as  soon  as  over,  hut  because  thou 
feelest  no  vexed  sense  of  weariness  ;  while,  if  I  lie  at  rest,  a 
feeliofT  of  the  insipidity  of  life  assails  me!*'  {Canto  hqU 
turniK  h  105.)  **  Maybe  had  I  the  win^s  wherewith  to  fly 
above  the  clouds,  tell  the  stars  in  turn,  nr  fare  from  peak  to 
peak  as  doth  the  thunder,  happier  should  I  be,  O  mv  dear 
flock;  happier,  O  white  motm  !  Or  maybe,  my  thought 
forsakes  the  truth  when  viewing  the  lot  of  others;  maybe 
in  all  forms,  in  all  states,  in  savage  lair  or  cradle,  traught 
with  il!   is  the   day  of  birth  to   whosoever  is    born.**      {id.^  1. 

U5v) 

Observe   in   the   conlirinatiun  cjf  the   disappointment   of 

realized  rest,  that  to  the  unsophisticated  village  folk  Satiir* 
dav,  not  Sunday,  is  the  cay  of  days.  "This  of  the  seven  in 
the  most  delightful  day,  full  of  hope  and  joy  :  to-mon'ow 
sadness  and  sensible  tedium  the  idle  hours  will  bring,  and 
to  his  wonted  toil  each,  in  his  thoughts,  returns/'  (Sabato 
del  viilagi(to,\.  :\B.)  The  comforts  that  men  have  drawn 
from  the  imagination  are  more  and  more  unavailable. 
**  The  Truth,  so  soon  as  it  appears,  forbids  our  access  to  thee» 
O  beloved  Imagination  ;  and  tVom  thee  our  mind  is  being 
forever  estranged  ;  the  years  undermine  thy  once  stupend- 
ous power;  and  dead  is  now^  the  comfort  of  our  woe«/*  (Ad 
Angela  Mau  h  too.)     At  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  in  s^prin^ 
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lie  cries:  "O  lovely  nature,  harkeii  the  aching  cares,  the 
ignoble  doom  of  mortals,  and  resti*re  to  my  spirit  also  the 
bygone  tire  :  //*  thou  dost  indeed  Axr,  if  aught  there  ^e  at 
all  dwelling  in  heaven*  or  on  the  stinny  earth,  or  in  the 
deep  sea's  bo*ic»m,  that  is  not  pitiful  but  at  It* ast  rtmsrwns  of 
our  woeiu/*  {  A/Za  frimavera^  1.  88*)  If  nature  then  can  be 
said  to  have  any  aims  (fur  aims  presuppose  conscitmsness, 
reas<m,  and  will)  **  in  all  she  does  she  hath  (Jther  objects 
than  mir  good  or  our  ill,"  (Sopra  //;/  hasso  riiirvo,  1.  io8) 
**  for  not  of  our  weli  being  has  nature  been  solicitous,  but 
merely  of  our  being';  she  cares  for  ncjthing  else  than  our  pres- 
ervation, even  if  she  preserves  us  unto  \\oe/'  {il  risors*i- 
mcn(o^\^  121.)  The  personification,  involved  in  the  ap<is~ 
trophies  to  nature,  the  capitalization  oi  tlu*  wr^rd.  are  evi- 
clenily  only  a  rhetorical  device,  a  habit  surviving  the  modes 
of  thought  that  originated  and  justified  it. 

There  remain  hut  two  always  accessible  sources  of 
jov,  and  one  is  the  beauty  of  external  nature.  Let  this 
passage  suffice:  '"At  times  I  sit  alone  upon  a  little  hill  at 
llie  edge  of  a  hike  encircled  with  its  crown  of  silent  trees. 
There,  when  he  has  reached  his  noon  in  heaven,  the  sun 
paints  his  own  still  image,  and  no  blade  of  grass,  no  leaf 
ruffles  in  the  wind  ;  the  water  ripples  not,  no  locust  rattles, 
nti  bird  on  bough  stirs  featlier,  no  butterfly  flits  lightly  ;  nor 
sound  nor  motion,  nigh  or  far,  is  heard  or  seen.  Most  ab- 
solute peace  holds  all,  so  that  1,  sitting  rrujt  ion  less,  almost 
forget  mvself  and  the  world  about;  already  I  feel  as  though 
IV  body  hiV  at  rest,  no  spirit,  no  conscious  sense  stirs  it 
anv  longer,  atid  its  antenatal  quiet  mingles  with  the  silence 
of  the  scene."  {La  vita  soiiiarin^  L  2  2.)  But  we  become 
less  and  less  sensitive  to  nature's  beauty  ;  for  this  very  ap- 
preciation beh>ngs,  as  Words  worth  u  ell  perceived,  to  youth. 
**Bless*ed  a  thousand  times,  is  he  who  loses  not  with  lapse 
of  years  the  fading  powers  of  dear  imaginings  :  to  whom 
fate  gave  tlie  boon  of  keeping  ever  fresh  lus  heart's  first 
youth.**  {Ai  conie  carlo  P€poh„  L  uo. )  For  himself  he 
anticipates   no   such   unusual  good   tbrtune.     **  When  alto- 
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gether  this  heart  shall  liave  ^rowii  hard  and  cold,  nor  any 
more  the  serene  and  sunny  smile  of  these  snlttarv  fields,  nor 
the  spring  snng  \\^  hirds  at  earlv  nrnirn,  nor  the  dumh  moon, 
under  a  Hmpid  sky  nVr  hills  and  vales,  shall  move  me ; 
when  dead  and  mnte  tor  me  both  natureVs  heaulv,  and 
art's  shall  have  hectiine.  and  every  nohle  thau|L(ht,  all  ten* 
der  affections  shall  ht-  stran^^e  and  quite  unknown  ;  then 
seeking  my  only  consolation,  I  shall  elect  other  pursuits  less 
sweet  wherewith  to  entrust  the  loathed  remainder  of  my 
life/*  (/VAJ.  126.)  Evidently,  however,  the  search  for  spec- 
ulative truth  leaves  the  heart  unsatisfied,  nay,  with  his  point 
of  departure*  must  end  in  its  hankroptcy.  '*  Whither  are 
gone  our  fascinating  dreams  of  unknown  refuses,  of  inhab- 
itants unknown,  of  the  dailv  lioslelry  of  the  stars,  and  the 
remote  bed  of  the  virgin  dawn,  and  ol"  the  nightly  ^leep  of 
the  great  sun?  I^n,  tlvey  in  nnt*  instant  were  dispelled,  and 
outlined  in  a  small  cl)art  lies  the  world  :  Lo.  all  things 
alike  I  New  discovery  extends  only  the  limits  of  the  non- 
existent/* ^Ad  Angela  MufW,  c^\,)  The  truth  which  his 
philosophv  sets  hefore  him,  must  he  qualified  as  **unpropi- 
tious/*  '*  cruel/*  **  merciless/'  :ind  loyidtv  t*»  it  is  a  sort  of 
magnanimous  fanaticism  akin  to  suicide. 

There  is  one  4»ther  source  of  joy  alwavs  accessible,  and 
that  is  hive.  *•  For  him  wh<i  understands  love's  nature,  il  is 
a  spur  id  noble  deeds/'  \  Nt'Uf  nozze  dc/h  iorella,  1.  ^5.^ 
Bui  there  are  ihe  separations,  physical  as  well  as  those  of 
the  heart.  Death  steps  in  hetween  hi  vers,  in  the  end  :  and 
while  together,  this  mysterious  llnrd  is  alwavs  near.  Be- 
sides, in  his  poem."Amore  e  morte/'  he  seta  forth  poetically 
a  doctrine  of  their  inevitable  association.  Whenever  one 
feels  a  great  thrill  of  elevating  passion,  a  perfect  fearless^ 
ness  comes  over  one :  a  sort  of  courting  indeed  of  extinc- 
tion supplants  the  usual  love  of  life.  Hence,  he  would  de- 
duce that  death  is  a  higher  destiny.  He  resolves,  **  Let  me 
cast  away  every  hope  with  which  the  world,  in  children's 
company,  finds  comfort ;  nor  expect  at  any  time  aught  else 
but  Thee  :  await  serenely  that  day  when  I  shall  lav  mv  heat'i 
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to  sleep  upon  th\'  virgin  breast."     (1.  117.)      And  yet  he  is 

siorely    perplexed    when    he    contemplates    his    conclusion. 

Why  should   death,  if  the   normal  end   and   aim  of  life,  be 

rnade  naturally  horrible?     "The    only   refuge   from    ills  — 

cieath  —  this   inevitable  end,  this  law   immutable,  thou  hast 

4$«t  for  man's  career.     Wherefore,  alas,  after   aching  ways, 

ii  t  least  not  have  ordained   a   pleasing  goal?     Instead,  why 

i*<  it  that  she  whom  we  have  ever  before  our  souls  as  a  cer- 

Ciiinty  while  we  live,  whom  thou   hast    appointed   sole  com- 

t  carter  of  our  woes,  is   by   thee   cloaked   in    black  draperies, 

ssSTirrounded  with  shadows  so  sad?     Wherefore  have  shown 

^m^^s  a  heaven  more  terrible  to  view  than  any  seas?''     (Sopra 

^^n    basso  relievo^  1.  62.)       Besides,  we  find  ourselves,  with 

2:^11   our  philosophic  idolatry  of  death,  unable   to    wish   it   to 

<i>thers,  particularly  to  the  young.     **  If  it  be   ill    for  the  im- 

■Tfiature  to  die,  wherefore  allot  it  to  beings  innocent?     If  it 

tie  good,  wherefore  make  such  departure  seem  to  him  who 

S^^aves,  and  him   who  stays  alive,  the  most  terrible  of  ills?" 

<  id  1.  49.)    If  It  be  truth,  as  I  cannot  but  firmly  believe,  that 

1  ife  is  a  misfortune  and  death  a  blessing,  yet  who  can  ever 

"x-vish  for  those  he  loves  (as  undoubtedly  he  ought)  that  their 

1  ast  day  would  hasten  ?  ''  ( /V/.,  I.  82. ) 

Let  us  summarize  what  has  been  shown  in  these  copious 
^isxcerpts.     Life  is,  for  the  seekers  of  pleasure  at  least,  pre- 
dominantly painful.     One  of  the  great  sources  of  joy,  the 
^^apacity  to  imagine  and  believe  truth   such   as  we  wish,  is 
^one.     To  see  purpose  in  nature,  is  to  personify  what  is,  so 
•  ar  as  we  can  tell,  impersonal.    **  From  everything  in  heaven 
iind  on  earth,  whirling  without  rest,  always  to  return  thither 
"thence  it  came,  I  can  conceive  no  use  or  fruit.''    (  Canto  not- 
^urno  1.  94.)    Beauty  of  nature  is  no  permanent  consoler,  be- 
<:au8e  our  sensitiveness  to  it  diminishes  with   time.      Driven 
inward,  we  find  that  the   indulging  of  reason  to  the  utmost, 
means  to  sterilize  and  kill  the  heart.     Love,  the  great  source 
of  joy,  is  made  by  death  in   itself  uncertain  ;   and  death  is 
odious  for  self,  piteous  in  others,  do  what  we  will.     We  can- 
not derive  any  pleasure  or  comfort  from  a  consideration  of 
it  as  love's  inevitable  end. 
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Is  it  strange  if,  from  all  this,  there  sliouUl  enifri^e  a 
species  of  Nihilistii  —  tor  whut  either  numt'  shall  be  ^iven 
to  It?  Consciousness  is  the  evil,  sirae  its  objecl  must  be 
always  evil.  Driven  inward  and  upward  by  the  sense  ol* 
the  insufficiency  of  the  world,  and  the  insii^nificance  of  self, 
he  perceives  that  it  is  thought-power  alone,  absc^rptian  in 
an  idea  that  can  deliver  one  from  this  oppressive  misery. 
♦*  What  world  is  it.  what  unexplored  immensity,  what  para- 
dise whither  this  thv  miracidous  spell  ott  seems  i<>  lift  me? 
Where,  wandering  in  other  lh<*n  this  usual  light,  my  earthly 
state  I  utterly  forget,  and  the  whole  body  of  fact  I  Such 
are,  I  must  believe*  tiie  dreams  of  the  immortals.  Ah,  after 
all,  dear  thought,  art  thon  not  for  the  most  part  a  dream 
wherewith  triilli  arrays  herself  for  beauty's  sake?  Dream? 
yea,  an  evident  falsehood! — ^bui  ihou  among  delighi*giving 
falsehoods  art  of  divine  nature,  since  so  vital  and  strong 
that  thou  dost  obstinately  hold  thine  r»wn  against  truth,  ay, 
and  take  her  placet — nor  art  tluui  dispelled,  ere  in  death^s 
arms  we  sleep/'      { II  fcnsicro  domhHintcA,  too). 

For  the  complete  enjoyment  of  this  refuge  from  reality, 
this  exercise  of  tyrannous  thought-pfiwers,  the  extinction  of 
all  emotions  and  desires  is  requisite:  a  scorn  of  all  that 
seems  as  if  it  would  still  detain  the  soul.  **  Now,  O  tired 
heart  of  mine,  rest  shalt  thou  have  forever.  The  last  il- 
lusion, the  belief  tliai  I  am  deathless,  is  utterly  dead.  Well 
I  know  that  not  oidy  iht*  hope,  but  the  desire  for  all  dear 
deceits  is  extinct.  Rest  thou  tbrever  I  Throbbed  hasi  thou 
over-much.  Notliing  deserves  to  move  thee,  nor  of  thy 
sigh  is  the  earth  worthy^  Bitterness,  tediousness  make  up 
our  life — never  aught  else, — ^  and  the  world  mere  mire  I 
Henceforth  be  still.  Despair  ihv  last.  For  to  our  race  fate 
gave  one  only  gift — death.  Now,  therefore,  scorn  at 
length  thyself^  nature,  the  brute  Power  which  to  the  com- 
mon harm  bears  occult  sway,  and  of  all  that  is  the  infinite 
vanity  1  "      ( -^4  se  ste$$o. ) 

After  such  a  radical  extirpation  of  the  heart's  desires, 
such  a  total  denial  of  the  ever-living  Maia,  he  is  viell  pre- 
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pared  to  indulge  that  greiit  tlnrsi  for  the  Aksnliue,  to  ihiok 
on  and  on  till  he  pnss  beyond  the  reach  of  wing-weary 
self-consciousness  and  have  pierced  into  a  luminous  black- 
ness—  black  t'or  sheer  excess  of  light,  and  *'thus,  in  the 
midst  of  this  immensity  my  thought  is  drowned,  and  ship- 
wreck in  such  sea  to  me  is  sv%'eet/'      {ISinfinito  I,  13.) 

I  have  consciously  disregarded  everything  like  chronolog- 
ical order  in  these  extracts.  The  poems  seem  to  have  a  cen- 
iral  unity — a  consistency — that  can  have  resulted  only 
from  an  inveterate  hold  on  one  philosophv.  Unless  we 
were  definitely  informed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  from 
internal  evidence  upon  any  order  of  composition  whatever. 
In  any  case  Leopardi's  poems  are  before  lis  and  constitute, 
what  is  certainly  rare,  a  logical  whole. 

Leopardi's  attitude  toward  his  age  does  uot  surprise  us. 
1  fancy  he  w^ould  iiave  assumed  much  the  same  attitude  to- 
ward any  age.  **The  great  and  rare  is  counted  folly/*  he 
says  to  Angelo  Mai  (1.  145.)  He  saj's  to  his  sister,  "  We 
scorn  virtue  while  alive,  adore  her  when  dead "  (Nel/e 
noszc  dell  a  strrella  I.  31. )  He  complains  '*  that  even  the  re- 
ward of  mere  glory  is  denied  to  worthy  pursuits."  Wiser 
than  Mr.  Swinburne,  we  think,  he  dreams  of  no  divine  de- 
mocracy :  *'  Power  and  rule,  as  much  concentrated  or  as 
much  subdivided  as  may  be,  whoever  is  invested  with  them, 
under  whatever  name,  will  abuse  to  the  end  of  time.'* 
y  Palinodia  h  78.  j 

His  views  on  the  reconstruction  of  ethics  and  politics 
along  scientific  lines  are  all  definitely  stated  in  **  La  gines- 
tra,''  probably  his  noblest  poem.  To  combat  the  charges 
brought  against  his  poetry,  as  poetry,  seems  superfluous. 
Even  his  heaviest  didactic  paragraphs  are  lifted  by  an  elo- 
quent despair,  an  onrush  of  passion  into  a  domain  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  prose.  His  periods  roll  on  with  the 
fury  of  a  torrent  that  sweeps  all  before  it.  The  latent 
agonizing  love  ol  truth,  beauty,  goodness  ;  the  severity  of 
his  mood ;  the  sudden  illuminative  flashes  of  imagination  ; 
the  use  of  nature    as  a  text  to  every  spiritual   homily,  not 
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chosen  to  fit  the  homily,  but  the  tevt  truly  the  source  of  it ; 
all  this  and  more  would,  it  seems,  set  above  the  reach  of 
carping  criticism  the  work  of  this  Italian  quite  as  surely  sis 
w^e  could  wish.  The  translations  in  this  paper  have  been 
faithlul  in  the  main,  but  of  course  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  (which  has  not  been  the  writer*s)  of  the  vindication 
of  Leopardi's  poetry,  as  poetry*  But*  because  of  the  pre- 
eminent importance  oT  the  poem  just  alluded  to  above,  a 
version  has  been  made  of*  it,  foregoing  all  attempts  at  rhvme, 
and  simply  studying  to  render,  if  possible,  the  sense,  and  to 
give  at  the  same  time  an  impression  of  the  si  vie,  its  inver- 
sions, its  periodical  structure,  its  concision,  its  impressive 
severitv.* 

LA    GtNESTRA. 
On  the  Uriel  iSihoiilder  here 
Of  the  formidable  mount 
Vesuvius  fierce  destroyer. 

Which  else  of  neither  tree  is  cheered,  nor  (ilower, 
Thou  scftttere!it  thy  solitary  shrubs, 
Sweet -smelling  broom. 
Content  with  wildernesses.    Thee  I  saw 
With  thy  sprays  gracing  also  the  waste  landi 
Which  girdle  the  city  round 
That  once  of  man  was  queen» 
And  with  thetr  staid  appearance  taciturn 
To  the  passerby  seemed  to  bear  witness 
And  make  memorial  of  her  empire  lost 
Now  once  again,  lover  of  sorrowful  sites 
Forsaken,  of  broken  fortum-s  comrade  true, 
I  view  thee  on  this  soil.     These  fields 
With  ashes  unproductive  strewn, 


*  A  version  of  Leopardi's  best  poems  has  been  published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
natn*s  Sons,  1887.  Mr.  Frederick  Townsend,  however,  cannot  be  at  all  re- 
lied  ypon  for  the  philosophic  passages.  He  paraphrases  recklessly  and  often 
makes  senttmenut  nonsense  of  what  in  the  original  is  stern  sen&e,  Cf.  To 
Himself,  p.  124  with  Mr.  HoweUs'  admin^bly  faithful  version  in  Mfnitrm 
ftaiiun  Porfy,  p.  363. 
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Mantled  with  indurate  iuva, 

Under  the  wanderer's  footstep  resonant, 

Where  finds  the  snake  his  nest 

And  writhes  in  the  sun,  and  where  returns 

llie  rabbit  to  his  wonted  hollow  iair. 

Were  once  blithe  rural  homes,  ploughed  ground 

Golden  with  whi'ut  ears,  loud 

With  lowing  of  herds; 
Gardens  and  palaces 

For  the  great  a  refuge  pleasurable 
Of  idle  ease;  cities  far-famed 
Once  stood  which  the  fierce  mount 

With  fiery  torrent**  from  his  fulminant  mouth 
Along  with  their  indwellers  whelmed. 
One  common  desolation  all  enfolds 

Where  thou,  O  gracious  flower  dost  stand, 

And  sendest,  as  though  of  others'  ruin  piteous. 
To  heaven  incense  of  most  sweet  fragrancy 

The  waste  wild  comforting.     These  scenes  let  him 

Visit  whose  use  'tis  to  extol 

Our  lot  with  praise;  let  him  take  note 

For  our  race  how  solicitous 

Fond  nature  is;  and  the  vast  might 

With  equitable  measure  here  can  he  mete 

Of  that  humanity,  which,  with  slight  stir 

When  danger  least  is  feared, 

A  heartless  foster-mother  In  part  extirpates, 

And  with  some  motion  little  less  light 

Is  able  utterly  to  annihilate. 

In  these  realms  stand  depicted 

Of  our  human  generations 

Tke  majrnificMHt  progressive  destinies  t 

Look  hither!  here  glass  thyself. 
Arrogant,  fatuous  age. 
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That  didst  the  path  forsake  —till  then 

By  thought  reanimate  beckoned  on  — 

And  tracing  back  thy  steps 

Dost  boast  of  thy  retreat 

Proclaiming  it  advance ! 

To  thy  child's  play  all  gifted  souls 

Whose  hostile  fate  made  thee 

Their  parent,  tribute  of  worship  pay, 

Tho'  at  times,  among  themselves 

They  make  of  thee  their  jest. 

Not  I  shall  go  down  to  my  grave  thus  shamed ; 

A  light  task  'twere  for  me 

After  the  rest  to  pattern,  and. 

Raving  in  manner  set. 

Make  to  thine  ear  my  song  acceptable. 

But  I  choose  rather  that  the  full  disdain 

Which  in  my  heart  is  pent 

Have  utterance  as  open  as  may  be. 

Albeit  most  well  I  know 

Whoever  to  his  own  age  proves 

Overmuch  distasteful,  soon  is  quenched 

By  dull  oblivion  !     Of  which  curse 

That  I  must  share  with  thee, 

Till  now  have  I  made  merry ! 

Thou  dreamest  of  freedom  still 

And  wouldstat  the  self-same  time 

Have  Thought  be  slave  again  ; — 

To  which  alone  'tis  due  if  we  have  risen 

Partly  from  savagery,  with  whose  sole  aid 

Our  culture  waxes,  which  conducts  alone 

Our  public  fortunes  forth 

To  better  things.    Thus  did  the  truth 

Displease  thee,  which  the  bitter  lot 

Taught,  and  the  station  low 
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Assigned  to  us  by  Nature;  for  this  cause 

Basely  didst  turn  thy  hack 

On  the  light  that  made  it  clear; 

And  thou  —  a  runagate  — 

Callest  him  ba^e,  who  doth  pursue 

The  light; — and  only  him  great*souled 

Who,  flouting  himself,  or  others,  fool  or  knave, 

Above  the  stars  our  mortal  rank  exalts ! 

A  man  that's  destitute,  with  limbs 

Infirm, —  but  lofty  soul  wellborn. — 

Nor  vaunts,  nor  fancies  himself 

In  gold  rich, —  and  robust ; 

To  opulent  living,  among  the  throng, 

And  valorous  person  makes 

No  farcical  pretense: 

But  lets,  without  false  shame,  appear 

His  lack  of  strength  and  wealth ;  in  open  speech 

Of  them  makes  mention,  and  of  his  state 

With  truth  accordant  shapes  his  estimate. 

A  foolish  creature, —  not  magnanimous, — 

Do  I  deem  him,  who,  born 

To  perish  and  in  suflFering  reared. 

Should  say  ''for  pleasure  was  I  framed." 

And  with  offensive  arrogance 

Fill  volumes;  loftiest  destinies 

And  novel  felicities 

Whereof  not  our  planet  alone 

But  the  whole  heavens  know  nought. 

Pledging  to  a  race  whom  a  wave 

Of  storm-stirred  sea,  a  breath 

Of  air  malignant,  a  subterranean  shock, — 

So  utterly  destroys 

That  with  great  difficulty 

Their  memory  persists. 
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A  noble  nature  hath 

Who  dares  to  lift  against 

The  common  doom  his  mortal  eye, 

And  with  frank  phrases, —  nought  from  the  truth 

Deducting — the  ills  that  make  our  iate 

Acknowledges,  and  our  low  station  frail ; 

Who  shows  himself  great,  valiant 

In  suffering;  nor  augments 

With  fratricidal  hates  and  wraths 

(Than  other  ills  more  grievous)  his  distress; 

Nor  holds  man  answerable 

For  what  he  suffers,  but  assigns 

To  Her  the  blame  :  who  is  indeed 

Guiltj  : — as  to  birth  mother,  but 

In  heart,  stepmother  of  mankind  ! 

Her  he  calls  Foe;  and  thinking 

(As  is  most  true)  human  society 

Originally  in  martial  order  drawn 

Her  to  oppose,  confederate  he  esteems 

All  men,  encircling  them  with  love  sincere; 

Offering,  and  looking  to  returns 

Of  potent  and  prompt  aid 

In  alternate  perils,  in  the  pains 

Of  common  warfare.     His  right  hand 

To  arm  against  offending  fellow  man, 

To  fetter  his  neighbor,  or  in  his  path 

Set  hindrances,  he  folly  deems 

As  'twould  be  in  a  camp 

Besieged  by  hostile  armies  when  the  assault 

Is  at  its  hottest,  forgetful  of  the  foe 

To  start  a  bitter  feud  among  one's  friends ; 

To  let  the  sword  flash  bare, 

Flight-spi'eading,  among  one's  brothers  in  arms  ! 

Thoughts  such  as  these 
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When  they  hare  grown  (as  once  they  were) 

Familiar  to  the  masnes ;  and  the  fear, 

That  first  in  social  ties  knit  men, 

l^y  veritable  science  is  in  part 

Brought  back ;  then  honorable 

And  noble  citizen-intercourse. 

Equity  and  sweet  mercy,  another  root 

Will  have  obtained  than  fables  insolent, 

Pounded  whereon  the  popular  probity 

Is  wont  to  stand  erect  a«  safe 

As  can  what  hath  its  stay  in  what  is  false. 

Ofttimes  o'er  these  ravaged  tracts 

Which  the  congealed  flood  cloaks  sombrely, 

Swelling  as  tho'  in  billows  it  did  roll, 

I  sit  me  down  at  night 

And  watch  the  stars,  out  of  the  blue 

Of  purity  absolute  on  high, 

Dart  on  the  melancholy  heath  their  fires. 

Which  afar  off  the  smooth  sea  mirroreth ; 

And  all  about,  o'er  the  whole  hollow  heaven, 

The  universe  with  sparkles  scintillate. 

And  when  my  eyes  I  raise 

To  fix  those  lights  that  to  their  view 

Show  as  mere  dots,  yet  are  so  vast 

That  measured  by  them  earth  and  sea 

Are  but  a  dot  indeed ;  to  which 

Not  merely  man,  but  this  world-globe 

Whereon  man  is  as  naught. 

Is  utterly  unknown ;  and  when 

I  gaze  upon  those  knots  of  clustering  stars  [ 

Beyond  all  measure  more  remote. 

That  unto  us  as  mists  appear,  by  which 

Not  man,  nor  the  mere  earth,  but  all  — 

(For  number  infinite  and  for  mass  — 
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Our  golden  sun  included  — )  all  the  stars 
We  see  are  unsuspected,  or  appear 
To  them,  as  thej  to  earth  :  a  point 
Of  nebulous  brilliancy ; — what  then 
Seemest  thou  to  mj  mind 

0  child  of  man  ?     Remembering,  in  turn, 
Thy  state  below,  well  set  forth  by  the  soil 

1  tread ;  and  then,  how  nevertheless 
Thou  dost  believe  thyself 

Lord,  and  appointed  End  for  all  that  Is ! 
And  how  oft  thou  wast  pleased  to  feign 
Upon  this  obscure  grain  of  sand  minute 
Called  earth,  because  of  thee 
The  Framers  of  the  universe  descended 
Frequent  converse  pleasurable  to  hold 
With  some  of  thine; — and  how,  renewing 
Such  fatuous  dreams,  insultfd  are  the  wise 
Even  by  this  present  Age 
Which  seems  for  knowledge  to  outtop 
And  civil  manners  all  times  hitherto  — 
What  feeling  then,  unhappy  mortal  race 
What  thought  of  thee  at  last  my  heart  assails  ? 
I  know  not  if  contempt  or  pity  'tis  prevails  f 

As  from  a  tree  drops  a  dwarf  apple  down 

Which  toward  the  Autumn's  close 

No  other  power  but  its  own  ripeness  flings 

To  earth ;  and.  in  the  fall,  the  precious  homes 

Of  some  ant-people,  tunnelled  in  soft  turf 

At  cost  of  infinite  toil,  it  crushes,  depopulates ; 

And  the  labors,  and  the  ample  store 

Assiduously  collected  by  that  folk. 

With  provident  strain,  prolonged 

Throughout  the  summer  season,  in  one  instant 

Buries; — so  from  the  thunderous  womb 
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Hurled  to  the  heavens  profound 

A  night  and  ruin  —  compact 

Of  ashes,  cinders,  rocks,  with  seething  streams 

Dilute  —  that  fell  as  a  leaden  hail ; — 

Or,  a  vast  flood  of  boulders,  liquefied 

Metals,  and  molten  sand 

Hissing  adown  the  mountain's  grassy  flanks. 

Wasted,  destroyed,  and  whelmed 

In  a  few  seconds,  the  cities  which  the  sea 

Bathed  on  her  farther  shore. 

And  here  now  over  them  goats  browse. 

While  cities  new  rise  on  the  other  side. 

For  which  the  buried  make 

Foundations  Arm ;  and  the  steep  mount 

Spurns  with  its  trampling  foot  the  prostrate  walls. 

Nature  nor  venerates,  nor  hath  in  care 

Man  more  than  ant ;  and,  if  more  rare 

Be  the  slaughter  of  man  than  ant 

Unto  no  other  cause  'tis  due 

But  that  less  numerous  is  man's  progeny  ! 

Full  eighteen  centuries  have  sped 

Since,  by  fire's  violence  oppressed. 

Vanished  these  populous  seats ;  but  still 

The  humble  peasant  who  his  vineyard  tends, 

Who  in  these  fields  with  diflRculty 

By  the  dead  and  cindered  soil  is  fed, 

Lifts  a  suspicious  eye 

Up  to  the  fatal  peak,  which  no  whit  tamed. 

Yet  sits  terrific,  threatens  yet 

Ruin  to  him.  his  sons 

And  their  scant  patrimony.     Ofttimes 

The  wretch  upon  the  roof 

Of  his  rustic  cot,  the  whole  night  long  will  lie 

Sleepless  in  the  wandering  airs; 
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And  leap  up  more  than  once 
Tlie  course  of  the  dread  seething  mass  to  explore 
That  pours  adown  the  sandy  back 
Forth  from  the  exhaustless  hollow  gorge 
With  whose  reflected  glow- 
Gleam  the  sea  beach  of  Capri.  Naples'  port. 
And  Mergellina.     Should  he  see 
It  drawing  nigh,  or  in  the  depths 
Of  his  own  well  hear  the  water  gurgle  hot  — 
His  sons  he  rouses,  in  all  haste  hi«  wife. 
And  fleeing  with  whatever  they  can  snatch 
Of  their  poor  property,  they  watch  from  far 
Their  wonted  dwelling,  and  the  little  field 
Their  sole  defense  from  famine,  fall  a  prey 
To  the  prowling  flood  inexorable. 
That  crackles  as  it  reaches  them,  and  spreads 
Stiffening  forever  over  all. 

To  the  rays  of  heaven  is  restored. 
After  age-long  oblivion,  dead  Pompei, 
Like  an  interred  skeleton 
By  piety  or  greed  exhumed. 
And,  from  the  desolate  forum 
Standing  among  the  files 
Of  columns  truncated,  the  traveller 
A  lung  while  contemplates 
That  mount  with  its  twin  peaks. 
The  smoking  crest  that  still 
Threatens  the  scattered  ruins. 
And,  in  the  horror  of  night's  secrecy 
Over  the  vacant  amphitheatres 
And  toppled  temples,  and  the  houses  wrecked, 
•  Where  hides  the  bat  her  young 

(Like  to  a  dismal  torch 
That  circles  ominously 
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Through  empty  palaces) — 

The  dazxling  glare  of  the  funereal  lava 

Flies,  lurid  in  the  glooms  afar, 

And  tinges  all  the  landscape  round. 

So,  ignorant  of  man, 

Of  the  stretch  of  times  he  ancient  deems, 

Of  the  substitution  regular 

Of  child  for  sire, —  Nature  alone 

Stands  still  in  jouth,  or  moves 

Along  a  road  of  so  great  sweep 

That  motionless  she  seems.     Meanwhile, 

Fall  kingdoms  peoples  pass,  and  tongues 

Whereof  no  note  she  takes  — 

But  man^  dares  arrogate 

The  glorj,  for  himself,  of  endless  days* 

And  thou,  slow-flowering  broom 

Tliat  with  thy  perfumed  sprays 

Adornest  these  marred  lands. 

Thou,  too,  soon  must  succumb 

To  the  subterranean  fires. 

Which  visiting  once  more 

Places  familiar  grown. 

Will  spread  out  their  consuming  skirts 

Over  thy  gentle  shrubs  : 

And  thou  wilt  bow  thine  innocent  head, 

Not  vainly  stubborn,  under  the  load  of  death ; 

Yet  not  ere  then,  shall  it  be  bent 

In  futile  supplication  cowardly 

Unto  thy  future  slayer;  neither  self -lifted 

With  insane  pride,  unto  the  stars; 

^or  above  the  waste  —  where  not  thy  choice 

But  fate  decreed  thee  birth  and  dwelling  place ; 

Yet,  wiser,  yea  so  much  less  weak,  than  man 

In  that  thou'st  not  believed  thy  feeble  kind 

Rendered  by  fate,  or  thee  imperishable ! 
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Leopardi's  like  shall  never  be  again.  We  are  sorry,  and 
yet  we  are  ^lad.  Even  his  natural  enemies  must  forgive  him 
for  existing,  since  he  is  alone  of  his  curious  class.  Most  of 
us  feel  at  least  remotely  akin  to  him,  however,  and  admire 
ourselves  for  our  rare,  not  to  be  duplicated  poet-relative. 
Matthew  Arnold  offers  opportunities  of  clever  comparison. 
So  does  Heine.  But  Leopardi  alone  is  Leopardi,  and  if  we 
want  to  embrace  all  things  nobly  human,  whether  glad  or 
sad,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  spend  a  little  hour  of  devotion  at 
his  private  shrine. 

William  Norman  Guthrie. 


THE    FRENCH    RENAISSANCE. 

That  all  literature,  and  indeed  all  forms  of  national  life, 
^re  processes  of  evolution,  is  a  truth  now  almost  universally 
recognized  among  critics  worthy  of  the  name,  but  there  are 
fDcriods  when  external  influences  seem  to  a  superficial  ob- 
saerver  to  interrupt    the   continuity   of   development,   when 
^zhanges  are  more  rapid  and  more  radical  than  at  others ; 
srind  from  this  point  of  view  the  sixteenth  century  is  abso- 
lutely unique  in  French  literature.     For  however  varied  the 
expression  of  that  age  may  be,  protestant,  pagan,  human- 
istic, there  is  in   it  no  place  and  no  representative  for  the 
xTianner  or  the  matter  of  mediaeval  literature.     Calvin,  Rab- 
^ais,  and  Ronsard  drew  all  of  them  their  inspiration  from 
antiquity,   all   of  them  were  practically    ready   to   make   a 
tabula  rasa  of  the  centuries  that  separate  Augustine  from 
Petrarch,  but  each  went  to  antiquity  with  a  diflferent  mind 
^nd  drew  from  it  a  different  lesson.     Calvin  seeks  primitive 
<^hristianity,   Rabelais    Greek    naturalism,    Montaigne    the 
sceptical  and  practical  realism  of  Rome,  Ronsard  turns  with 
51  passionate  longing  to  the  sun  of  classic  art. 

So  we  have  to  follow  out  in  this  century  and  in  those 
that  succeed  three  main  tendencies,  not  indeed  without  sub- 
<livisions  and  intertwinings,  for  literary  psychology  is  not  a 
geometric  science  and  a  strict  classification  attains  clearness 
only  by  inaccuracy  ;  but  still   as  elements  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  one  another  to  make  il   |)rofi table  to  ask  in  every 
case  in  what  proportion  they  enter  into  each  great  writer's 
work  and  genius.     There   is   first    tiie   temper   that   recoils 
from  the  abuses  of  the  Church  and   from  what  it  regards  as 
the  accretions  of  mediaeval  ethics  and  seeks  to  restore  from 
the  Bible,  and  the  Fathers  that  suit  their  purpose,  a  "  primi- 
tive Christianity  "  to  their  mind.    These  are  the  Protestants, 
the  Huguenots,  sober,  serious,  earnest,  religious  men  whom 
France  will  miss  from  her  intellectual  and  still   more  from 
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her  moral  life,  when  she  hu«  [jerseculed  und  hanished  ihem. 
Uncomfortable  intransigents,  morose  sometimes  and  bitter 
like  our  ciwn  Puritans,  hnt  after  all  the  moral  salt  of  the 
earth,  whom  perhaps  one  woidd  not  like  to  be  one's  self,  but 
whom  one  is  quite  proud  to  hiive  had  for  an  ancestor.  Then 
there  are  the  Gallio's,  men  who  see  that  there  is  something' 
rotten  in  the  Church  of  iheir  fathers,  but  do  not  think  that 
they  were  born  to  set  it  right,  men  who  love  ease,  beauty, 
grace,  and  have  a  sort  of  dilettante  joy  of  life.  These  are 
the  humanists,  who  toy  with  Theocritus  and  Horace,  are 
fascinated  with  Anacreon,  and  have  a  more  distant  admira- 
tion for  the  truly  popuhir  epic  of  Homer  than  tor  the  court 
epic  of  Virgil :  but  wh<i  see  in  it  all  a  play  of  fancjs  not  a 
philosophy  of  life.  And  hnall}  there  are  the  neo-pagans 
who  tind  in  the  bankruptcy  of  mediievalism  the  bankruptcy 
of  Christianity,  who  think  to  have  done  at  once  with  St. 
Augustine  and  with  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  ambition 
is  a  naive  hedonism,  more  easy  to  their  age  than  to  ours, 
who  find  the  old  Church  more  tolerant  than  the  new,  and  so 
remain  as  a  rule  nominally  Catholic  and  are  seldom  called 
upon  to  suffer  more  than  temporary  inconvenience  for  their 
thinly  masked  heresies. 

The  causes  of  this  sudden  outburst  of  independent 
thought  were  numerous  nnd  have  been  often  indicated. 
The  discovery  of  America  and  still  more  the  discovery  of 
the  solar  system  had  changed  man*s  point  of  view  of  his 
place  in  nature.  As  Fagiiet '  observes,  '*The  narrow  world 
of  the  middle  ages,  with  its  sky  x^ry  low^  and  its  God  very 
close,  disappeared  almost  suddenly.  We  were  living  in  a 
little  low  house  where  we  were  w^atched  from  the  top  of  a 
neighboring  lower  by  a  severe  and  good  master  who  had 
given  us  his  law,  followed  us  with  his  eyes,  sent  us  frequent 
messengers,  protected  us,  punished  us,  and  held  us  alwavs 
in  his  hand.  And  suddenly  we  were  living  in  an  out  of  the 
wav  corner  of  the  immense  universe.  Heaven  withdrew 
into  measureless  space,  and  God  fled  into  infinitJ^''     That 
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Icnowledge  was  indeed  Ick'j  wonderful  for  thiit  ^^eneration. 
Many  lost  for  a  time  the  feeling  uf  ihe  personality  of  deity. 
The  science  of  God  might  be  exalted,  chirified,  but  the 
love  of  God  grew  cold,  and  men  of  philosophic  mind  feh 
nearer  to  the  school  of  Athens  than  to  the  school  of  Alexan- 
dria or  of  Hippo,  far  nearer  ihan  ti»  the  Angelic  or  to  the 
Mystic  Doctor. 

It  is  a  commtinplace  to  connect  the  Renaissance  with  the 
invention  of  printing  and  the  spread  of  classical  learning, 
hut  even  here  there  is  perhaps  some  misapprehension. 
Many  of  the  classics  had  been  known  and  used  by  hterarj- 
men  habitually  and  constantly  since  the  age  of  Bede,  The 
**  Romance  of  the  Rose  ''  reeks  with  antiquity  of  a  certain 
kind*  Villon  has  even  traces  of  the  classic  lyric  spirit.  Of 
course  when  manuscripts  of  classic  authors  were  printed 
they  were  more  widely  read.  But  the  point  of  importaoce 
IS  that  they  were  read  in  a  new  spirit  and  seen  in  a  wholly 
oew  light.  For  just  at  the  time  when  printing  was  invented 
and  the  inventors  looked  about  them  for  books  to  print,  it 
happened  that  the  national  literature  was  at  a  low  ebb,  hav- 
ing indeed  been  steadily  degenerating  since  the  thirteenth 
century  in  France  as  in  Germany,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
chanced  that,  through  the  fall  of  Constaolinople  and  other 
external  causes,  a  vast  number  of  classic  manuscripts  be- 
came for  the  first  time  available.  Hence  the  books  first 
multiplied,  with  some  natural  excejitions  such  as  the  ^'Bible'" 
and  the  *'  Imitation  of  Christ  *\  were  the  classics,  and  these 
books  thus  obtained  a  vantage  ground  in  the  minds  of  the 
reading  public  that  they  could  hardly  have  attained  had 
they  been  obliged  to  contest  the  favor  of  the  once  popular 
writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  \vhr«m  lime  and  the  widen- 
ing of  the  human  mind  bad  now  crowded  from  view.  This 
again  has  been  admirably  expressed  by  Faguet  r  **  On  cme 
side  were  the  classics  and  the  writings  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury* printed,  portable,  legible,  inconceivably  multiplied,  on 
the  other  side  the  mediaeval  books,  manuscripts,  hard  to 
handle,  to  take  in,  to  read  or  to  tlnd.     So  printing  gradually 
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suppressed  the  middle  ages  and  by  presenting  antiquity  and 
the  sixteenth  century  to  eye  and  mind  under  the  sanne 
forms,  in  the  same  styles  and  types,  and  as  it  were  in  the 
same  lan^^ua^e,  it  expressed  and  asserted  emphalicallv  that 
conlinuatirni  of  antiquity  by  tlie  sixteenth  century  that  was 
dimly  in  all  minds,  and  cast,  in  like  measure,  the  middle  ages 
into  the  shade  as  thnui^h  tfiey  had  not  been."'  Herein 
lies  the  signiticance  tif  the  ward  **  renaissance,"  a  new  birth 
of  an  old  life  after  a;*fs  i>f  quiescence  which  men  despise 
and  make  haste  to  for^^el,  almfjst  as  much  repelled  bv  their 
own  tradition  as  they  are  attracted  to  a  tbrei^n  past.  It  was 
a  state  of  mind  unique  in  historv  and  full  t\\'  the  ^erms  of 
political,  social,  and  literary  revolution. 

The  three  elements,  paj^an,  humanistic,  and  protestant, 
manifest  themselves  ihroui^hnul  Europe,  but  with  ditferent 
degrees  and  results.  In  Germany  the  renascence  is  ethi- 
cal, religious.  The  voice  <»f  the  humanists  is  feeble  and 
soon  lost  in  domestic  strife,  while  the  pagan  element  was 
never  deeply  rooted  among  fhem.  Here,  therefore,  the 
classical  renaissance  is  deferred  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  to  spring,  like  a  fully  armed  Pal  his,  froin  the 
brain  of  Lessing,  and  to  be  the  presiding  genius  of  the  ideal 
humanist,  Goethe,  In  Engiaiul,  too.  the  religious  side  pre- 
dominates, but  always  mingled  with  humanism,  w^hile  in 
the  Italy  of  Petrarch  and  tlte  France  of  Ronsard  the  move^ 
ment  is  more  literary,  artistic,  and  at  most  crypto-pagan, 
except  for  the  Huguenots,  wliose  spirit  in  literature  hardly 
extends  beyond  Calvin  and  d'Aubign6.  Here  the  normal 
state  of  mind  is  humanistic,  eclectic,  **  with  a  christian  soul 
and  a  pagan  art '\  an  illogical  compromise  that  reiiches  its 
supreme  expression  in  Chateaubriand,  though  it  can  be  seen 
almost  everywhere  and  always  in  France,  as  for  instance  in 
Boileau's  exclusion  of  christian  mysteries  from  llie  domain 
of  poetry,  and  in  the  resulting  impersonality  of  the  whole 
literature  of  I  he  classic  school.  The  pagan  element  in  the 
Renaissance,  on  the  contrary,  has  predominated  only  during 
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a  pari  of  the  eighleeolU  century,  tliough  it  is   riiiidamentallv 

the  spirit  of  Rabelais,  of  Montaigne,  of  La  Fontaine,  and  of 

Moliere,    This  spirit  is  opposed  equally  to  Catholicism  and  to 

Proteslanlism,  while  the  humanistic  content  themselves  with 

reprobatin*»   the  hitter  and  it.s  congener,  Jansenism.     The 

triumph  nf  the  pagan  renaissance  in  the  age  of  Voltaire  was 

:<hort*  however.    The  spirit  of  the  encyt'lf^pa^dists  yielded  to 

that  of  the  "Genius  of  Christianity/'  while  in  nur  own  cen- 

lurv  the  pagan  tradition  has  in   it  an  element  of  Jansenism, 

4tnd  the  Reformers  have  become  Free-Thinkers.     Since  the 

R^omantic  school  the  mark  of  tlie   period   has   been  a  varied 

i  tidividualism,  s<»  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Time,  when  we  seek 

it«  name,  can  answer  only  "'  Legion*  for  we  are  many." 

If  now  we  return  to  the  sixteenth  century  and  seek  in  it 
^Vie  expression  of  these  various  tendencies,  we  shall  tind  that 
tihis  age  of  singular  activity  owes  little  to  its  immediate  pred- 
^<;essor  save  a  style  to  which  de  la  Salle  had  given  a  grace- 
tvil  suppleness  and  the  homilists  an  oratorical  flow.  In 
^^very  kind  of  literary  art  this  century-  advances  by  leaps, 
spurred  to  activity  first  and  most  by  the  example  of  the 
Italian  renaissance,  for  the  ambition  of  their  kings  had 
l>rought  them  into  repeated  and  dose,  thougli  disastrous, 
vrontact  with  that  ancient  home  i\i  art*  but  impelled  also  by 
t>ie  revival  of  learning  at  home  and  b\  the  religious  fer- 
ment, which  was  spread  by  printing  and  the  accompanying 
diffusion  ot  primary  knowledge,  and  grew,  like  yeast,  by 
vvhat  it  fed  on.  There  is  nothing  U»  cmnpare  in  the  tour- 
t^eiith  or  fifteenth  centuries  with  the  prnse  satire  of  the 
**  Menipp^e'*  or  the  barbed  verses  <\(  irAohign^.  nothing  to 
^■^riatch  the  lyrics  of  Marol,  still  less  ol'  R<>nsard,  nothing  like 
I' lie  criticism  of  dn  Fiellay  or  the  dignified  drama  of  Jodelle, 
^>  o  iitich  dainty  fiction  as  blossomeil  beneath  the  fingers  of 
^^^^een  Marguerite,  no  such  wit  as  Be  ribald's  and  des  P^r- 
*  ^rs\  above  all  nnthing  to  match  the  stern  torce  of  Calvin, 
►  ^e  marvellous  well-spring  of  Rabelais'  humor,  or  the  novel 
c^  harm  of  Montaigne's  essays.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
*^  umerous  translations  that  now  first  beirav  a  restless  search 
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for  new  iiii>pi  ratio  as.  The  drooping  taste  for  idealized  ad- 
venture receives  a  tillip  from  iv  version  of  ''Amadis  oi  Gaul," 
the  great  romance  of  Spanish  chivalry.  Amyot  turns  into 
prose  that  may  still  arouse  admiratifui,  *^  Daphnis  atul 
Chlue,''  that  exquisite  pastoral  of  the  Greek  Longus,  as  well 
as  Plutarch's  lives  of  the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
that  hecame  a  repertory  for  the  novelists  and  dramatists  of 
the  next  century.  It  is  clear  already  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  remarkahle  diversity  of  jLjenius.  Indeed  this  is,  like 
our  own,  a  century  of  literary  independence,  with  few  rules 
save  the  "'  Do  what  thou  wilt  "  of  Rabelats'  Abbey  of  Thel- 
ema,  and  no  enduring  literary  schools  or  traditions*  It  wan 
not  till  its  very  close  that  the  ethical  and  artistic  aspirations 
of  the  renaissance  were  chastened  and  united  by  Malherbe^ 
who  •*  joined  with  a  somewhat  heavy  hand  antique  art  to 
modern  rationalism  '\  and,  though  himself  a  little  man, 
owes  to  greater  followers  the  distinction  of  being  first  in  the 
classical  period. 

The  poetry  of  the  century  with  the  exception  of  a  per 
tion,  and  that  perhaps  not  the  best,  of  d'  Aubign^\s  verse, 
is  humanistic,  continuing  with  greater  resources  and  greater 
zeal  the  study  of  classic  art  that  was  idready  an  old  tra- 
dition in  France.  But  while  tlie  middle  ages  had  sought 
their  inspiration  chieflv  in  the  more  accessible  Latin  writers, 
in  Ovid  and  Boethius,  in  Livy  and  the  essays  ot  Cicero,  Ma- 
rot,  the  first  of  the  renaissance  poets  who  need  detain  our 
attention,  knew  and  valued  Virgil,  Martial.  Lucian,  and  the 
pseudo-Musjeus,  while  Rnnsard,  with  his  lei  lows  of  the 
Pleiad,  seems  often  to  have  judged  the  value  of  ;in  acquisi- 
tion by  its  difficulty,  prizing  Pindar  more  than  Homer,  and 
finding  his  most  genuine  delight  first  in  Petrarch,  then  in 
Anacreon, 

Clement  Marot  (1497-1544)  had  the  happy  fortune  to 
unite  northern  blood  lo  scuithern  birth,  and  to  ctuubine  manv 
of  the  virtues  of  each.  In  his  ethics  he  was  a  sort  of  dilet- 
tante reformer,  of  the  type  that  gathered  at  the  court  of  the 
broad-minded  and  tolerant  Princess  Marguerite,  afterward 
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Hyeen  of  Navjirre,  herself  :i  lyric  p(*et,  w'hose  *'  Mar^ie- 
rite^^  *'  show  a  considerable  development  of  tlnit  personal 
note,  which  the  Pleiad,  Malherbe,  ;ind  B*)f1eau  were  to  deaden 
in  France  til!  the  rise  fif  the  Romantic  school.  Under  her 
patronage  Marot  furthered  retigioiis  distnlegration  by  his 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  ver^'  popular,  even 
;ifter  it  was  condemned  by  the  Si)rbonne  as  smacking  of 
heresy.  Here  tlie  subject  lent  him  a  dignit\  that  his  other 
work  is  apt  to  lack,  hein^  in  the  main  pretty  rather  than 
beautiful,  light  rather  than  strong,  graceful  rather  than 
grand.  His  great  service  to  French  verse  is  tliat  he  did  for 
it  what  the  '*  Cent  nouvelles  ntmvelles"  had  already  done 
for  its  prose.  He  restored  naturalism  and  simplicity.  For 
ihe  ariificial  excess  of  ornament  and  allegory  he  substituted 
his  native  grace  and  delicacy.*  He  is  now,  and  probably 
will  always  be,  most  read  for  his  lighter  work,  tor  his  songs* 
epistles,  epigt*aans,  animal  fables*  and  the  nonsense  verses, 
the  Coq-a-Kane.  And  even  in  these  fields  he  is  chiefly 
known  by  a  verv  few  pieces  de  resistance  of  the  reading 
books  and  anUu^ogies.  All  school-hoys  know  the  "  Rat 
and  the  Lion  '\  most  will  have  read  Marot* s  deliciously 
tiaive  begging  letter  to  King  Francis  I,  1  Epist.  i  i  and  28), 
but  to  one  who  has  read  the  whule  bt»dy  of  his  work,  the 
songs,  satirical  or  convivial,  such  as  *'  Frere  Lubin  ",  **  De- 
dans Paris",  or  **  Au  bon  vieux  temps",  will  seem  more 
characteristic  of  Ivis  natural  diversity  and  give  us  a  more 
human  sympathy  with  one  who  was  always  a  good  fellow, 
mnd  always  seemed  so  when  it  was  not  for  liis  interest  to 
cut  a  long  face. 

Marot^s  imitators  were  usually  mure  serious,  always  less 
talented  than  he,  though  to  tme  of  them,  St*  G^lais,  French 
verse  owes  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  sonnet.  The  Cal- 
%*inistic  satirist,  Agrippa  d'Aubign^  (1550-1630^  though  of 
a  much  later  period  shared   Marot's  sympathies  ratlier  than 

» The  instinct  af  beauty  occastonaUy  fail*  lilm,  yet  he  falls  but  seldom 
into  such  cnus  naturaliBni  a§  that  of  **  Le  laid  teton,"  a  c^nipaniofi  piece  Ca 
Baifdelaire^s  **  Charognt- ." 
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those  of  the  free-thinking  Pleiad,  of  whom  he  is  sometimes 
called  a  **  rebellious  "  follower.  His  trenchant  satires  did 
much  to  estahlisli  the  domination  of  the  alexandrine  verso 
that  Ronsard  had  preaclied  rather  than  practised.  They 
were  also  the  lirsl  wortliy  work  in  the  manner  of  Juvenal 
that  France  has  to  show.  Hut  oven  before  Marol's  death  a 
group  of  young  talents  had  gathered  at  the  College  0)que- 
ret  whose  influence  was  to  bo  temporarily  greater  and  more 
lasting  in  some  of  its  phases  than  that  (»f  anv  which  had 
preceded  them.  This  "  Pleiad  "  of  genius  supplemented 
what  was  best  in  Marot's  naturalism  with  a  fuller  measure 
of  the  classical  spirit,  and  so  set  French  literature  both  in 
its  substance,  its  form,  and  its  language,  in  new  paths,  which 
those  who  afterward  most  blamed  their  early  excesses  were 
most  zealous  silently  to  tollow.  The  Pleiad  was  first  in 
France  to  preach  and  practise  particular  heed  to  the  cadence 
of  the  single  verse,  while  Ivric  poets  before  tliem  had  re- 
garded the  stanza  as  the  unit  in  poetic  composition.  It  was 
also  first  to  reprove  and  regulate  the  once  unbridled  license 
of  newly  coined  words  and  phrases,  though  even  their  liberal 
culture  went  farther  in  this  than  following  generations  were 
willing  to  follow.  With  delicate  ieeling  they  laid  stress  on 
the  choice  and  place  of  words  in  poetic  composition  and 
completed  the  discredit  of  an  artificial  and  rhetorical  style 
against  which  Marot  liad  already  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt. But  while  Marot  had  the  tact  to  '*  choose  the  wheat 
and  let  the  chafl'be  still ''  in  the  traditional  forms,  he  intro- 
duced into  literature  no  new  blood.  With  Ronsard  and  his 
brothers  of  the  Pleiad  the  case  is  different.  They  were 
conscious  innovators,  their  advent  could  not  have  been  an- 
ticipated, and  is  indeed  almost  a  unique  fact  in  literary 
history. 

It  was  probably  in  1541  that  Pierre  de  Ronsard  (1524— 
1585),  then  a  travelled  young  soldier  of  eighteen,  left  his 
profession  and  the  promise  of  a  brilliant  career  for  studious 
retirement  at  Paris  and  the  prized  instructions  of  Daurat, 
who  presently  began  to  gather  about  him  a  group  of  enthu- 
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siastic  young  scholars  such  as  mi|^hl  lia\*e  been  sought  in 
vain  elsewhere  in  France.  Bel  lean  and  Baif  had  preceded 
Ronsard*  Dii  BeHay  he  brought  back  from  a  journey  to 
Poictiers,  Jodelle  and  P*»nlus  do  Tyard  scjcm  Joined  them  to 
complete  their  '*  brigade,"  a  name  that  their  number,  se%'en, 
led  them  to  exchange  l*or  Pleiad,  when,  in  1549,  *^*^  group 
first  %-entured  to  break  their  studious  silence  and  to  proclaim 
their  views  and  purposes  in  the  **  D<^fense  et  illustration  de 
la  langue  franca  ise/'  ostensibly  by  Du  Bel  lay,  but  really 
a  joint  manifesto  of  the  school.  The  purpose  of  this  famous 
pamphlet  is  to  urge  its  readers  who  have  entered  the  class- 
ical camp  "  to  escape  tTum  the  midst  of  tlie  Greeks  and 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Romans  and  In  come  back  to  the 
heart  of  their  own  well-beloved  France:"  that  they  may 
bring  with  them  tVom  those  foreign  literatures  what  may  be 
profitable  to  their  own«  Now,  awx  man  who  reads  widely 
10  the  writings  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
will  find  the  conviction  grow  that  French,  as  a  veliicle  of 
literary  expression  for  the  renaissance  mind,  was  in  need  of 
Pjust  that  new  hi  nod  that  could  be  drawn  from  the  school  of 
Petrarch  and  fnim  the  revival  of  classical  studies,  the  source 
whence  Italy  had  already  drawn  its  fuller  life.  The  men  of 
the  Pleiad  were  no  Chauvinists,  hut  yet  they  were  thor- 
oughly national  and  patriotic  in  their  aims,  and  quick  to 
learn  from  their  own  errors,  as  well  as  from  those  of  their 
erudite  predecessors/  so  that  their  last  w^ork  is  among  their 
best»  In  them  the  humanism  of  the  Frencli  renaissance 
reaches  its  iullest  expression,  while  of  the  ethical  and  philo- 
sophic phase  of  the  movement  they  have  hardly  a  trace. 

Typical  of  all.  except  Jodelle,  is  Ronsard.  He  alone  is 
still  generally  read  bv  cultured  men,  apart  from  special 
studies,  and  of  him  alone  it  is  necessary  to  speak  here.  His 
literary  life  was  a  constant  triumplu  Almost  from  the  out- 
set and  until  his  ceath  he  was  easily  first  at  court  and  in  the 
popular  esteem,  and  he  held  this  place  after  his  deatli, 
though  in  Desportes  and  less  talented  imitators  among  the 
*  Esp^ciallj  Le  Maire  de»  Belg^es.  Heroei,  Hnd  Miiurice  Sc^ve, 
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classical  decadents,  the  blootl  of  the  French  muse  began  in 
run  thin,  till  Malherbe  gave  a  new  life  tn  Ronsard's  revival 
nf  classic  taste  by  infusing  it  with  the  rationalistic  spirit* 

Ronsard  asserted  his  preemiuence  by  his  masterv  of  the 
language  and  of  metre  and  by  a  poetic  imagination,  without 
which  the  most  skillful  rhymester  is  only  an  artisan.  In 
language  he  encouraged  his  readers  to  **  a  wise  boldness  in 
inventing  new  words  so  hmg  as  they  were  molded  and 
fashioned  on  a  pattern  already  recognized  by  llie  people''. 
He  might  have  said,  with  Dante,  that  language  never  con- 
strained him  to  say  w  hat  he  would  not,  but  he  had  often  con- 
strained language  to  say  what  it  would  not,  though  in  this 
regard  the  sum  of  his  offending  does  not  exceed  two  hund- 
red words.  However  the  case  may  be  now  in  academic 
France,  Ronsard  understood  for  his  time  exactly  what  it 
meant  to  have  a  mastery  of  his  own  tongue,  and  though 
perhaps  he  strained  toi>  much  at  foreign  forms,  neglecting 
the  poetic  worth  that  lay  in  the  popular  speech,  yet  in  his 
prose  as  in  his  verse  there  was  a  vigor  and  a  brilliancy  that 
had  not  been  equalled  and  was  not  exceeded  till  the  appear- 
ance of  Montaigne's  *'  Essays.*'  I 

It  is  curious  to  note  thai  tins  crystal ization  of  modern 
prose  which  Ronsaid  inaugurated  in  France,  had  its  par- 
allels in  the  contemporary  literatures  of  Germany,  Spain, 
and  England.  In  every  case  it  w^as  political  unity  that  gave 
tlie  tirst  impulse  and  forced  the  dialects  into  i^ubordination 
to  the  dominant  speech  of  the  court.  Ronsard  began  for 
the  French  language  very  much  what  Luther  accomplished 
for  the  German,  and  in  prosody  also  he  was  an  innovator 
and  a  reformer.  He  failed  indeed  to  revive  the  Pindaric 
ode,  the  value  oi  which  for  m«>deni  use  he  greatly  exag- 
gerated, but  he  restored  the  alexandrine  to  its  place  nf 
honor,  though  he  did  not  always  follow^  his  ow^n  teachini^. 
He  was  also  first  to  popularize  the  sonnet,  and  he  introduced 
an  endless  variety  of  lyric  stanzas,  whose  metres  were  as 
graceful  as  they  were  original.  It  is  here  that  his  besit  work 
is  to  be  sought,  in  the  groups  called  **  ;\mours'*.  "Gaiet^s'*, 
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and  ill  llie  later  odes,  rather  than  in  the  classical  echi^es 
und  odes,  or  in  the  unfinished  epic,  "  La  Franciade".  An- 
thologies never  fail  to  cite  "  Mi^nnnne,  allons  vo\t  si  la 
rose'*,  and  the  sonnet  to  Hflene  heginning  "  Qpand  voiis 
j*erez  bien  vieille '\  and  thev  seldom  omit  tfie  "Drenched 
Cupid  *\  a  subject  borrowed  from  Anacreon^and  interesting 
because  11  admits  a  comparison  with  Lii  Fontaine*  But, 
charming  as  these  are,  it  is  only  prescription  that  causes 
them  to  be  so  uniformly  preferred  to  a  score  of  others,  filled 
with  that  peculiar  renaissance  naTvet^,  and  flavor  that  later 
centuries  so  seldom  recover.  **  La  petite  colombelle'* 
yields  nothing  in  the  comparison  with  Catullus  that  it  nat- 
urally suggests,  and  **  Cupid's  School  '\  borrowed  from 
Bion«  is  treated  in  a  way  to  put  the  creditor  tinder  obliga- 
lions  to  his  debtor.  Then,  too,  there  is  **  L'Allonette  *\  the 
Skylark,  as  characteristic  of  France  and  of  his  century  as 
Shelley's  \%  of  England  and  of  his.  Ronsard  is  a  poet  in 
the  fresh  vigor  of  hope*  He  is  not  looking  with  the  English- 
man's forlorn  hope  from  some  Euganean  hill  for  the  **  green 
isles  that  needs  must  be  in  tlie  deep  wide  sea  of  misery  '\ 
His  Skylark  is  a  charming  bird  to  be  enjoyed,  not  to  be 
yearned  for  as  the  symbol  of  what  she  is  noL 

Ronsard  at  his  best  is  the  poet  of  a  free  and  healthy 
naturalism.  Hence  the  last  halt  century  has  been  peculiarly 
favorable  to  a  revival  of  his  facne  which  has  betrayed  some 
enthusiasts  into  an  excessive  admiration.  He  lacked  clear 
sesthetic  standards  because  lie  lacked  intellectual  independ- 
ence, but  the  fact  remains  that  no  French  poet  before  Victor 
Hugo  is  so  much  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  our  age  as 
Ronsard*  while  ai  the  same  time  no  pnet  has  a  more  cheerful 
note  or  a  more  needed  message  lo  this  pessimistic  genera- 
tion. 

Ronsard  lived  a  happy,  hopeful  life,  and  the  peaceful 
cun'ent  of  his  declining  years  was  crowned  with  the  **  honor, 
love,  obedience,  irtiops  of  friends  "  that  should  accompany 
it,  and  with  a  peaceful  and  holv  death  |  December  27, 
1585).     A  hopeful,  healthy  joy  of  life,   rarely   crossed   by 
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ii  qutTclous  cloud,  remained  with  liim,  as  with  Goethe,  to 
the  end.  Just  so  far  as  this  temper  has  prevailed  in  it  French 
Hterature  has  been  strong  and  helpfuL  Ronsard  did  more 
than  any  one  man  to  form  the  literary  language  of  France. 
It  was  hii*  humanism,  corrected,  modified,  and  then  itjnoreii 
by  Malherbe  that  dominated  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  though 
it  was  reserved  for  our  own  to  restore  to  him  his  long  neg- 
lected honor  "The  chissical  spirit  was  formed  in  accord 
with  liim,  without  him,  and  apparently  in  opposition  to  him. 
He  had  it,  he  did  not  inspire  it.  He  is  the  final  type  ot"  it, 
and  he  is  not  its  tbunder.  He  is  its  first  date,  and  he  is  not 
its  source.      But  that  is  no  t'ault  of  his."  ^ 

In  the  drama  the  Pleiad,  represented  by  Jodelle  (1532— 
1573),  was  less  original  and  m(»re  chissical  in  tone*  His 
**  Cleopatra ''  is  the  first  *' regular''  tragedy,  the  first  that 
answers  to  the  distorted  ctmceptron  he  had  formed  of  the 
Aristotelean  unities,  and  his  *^  Eugene  *'  is  the  first  **  regular  '* 
comedy.  Both  were  studied,  as  was  all  his  work,  more 
from  the  Latin  than  from  the  Greek,  but,  defective  if  not 
mistaken  as  was  his  critical  Cfjuception,  his  ideas  were  so 
in  accord  with  the  French  spirit  on  its  good  and  its  weak 
side  that  they  were  industriously  imitated  till  at  the  close  of 
the  century  (  1599)  Alexander  Hard}'  began  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  national  drama  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgugne,  till  then 
still  occupied  by  the  mysteries  of  the  Confraternity'  ot  the 
Passion. 

The  first  noteworthy  prnse  work  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  **  Memoirs  "  of  Philippe  de  Commynes  (  I445-- 
151 1 ),  belong,  rather  to  the  fifteenth,  but  as  they  were  not 
published  till  1524,  his  effect  on  the  literature  of  the  lime 
must  be  considered  with  that  of  the  men  (»f  the  early  French 
Renaissance.  What  strikes  one  most  in  the  man's  writing, 
as  in  his  life,  is  his  practical  and  modern  common  sense. 
For  the  knight-errantry  of  Froissart  he  substitutes  a  diplo* 
matic  shrewdness  and  a  wide  curiosity  that  always  fol)owi» 
the  whatf  with  the  whyf    Successively  the  servant  of  Charles 
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the  Bold,  of  Lfjuis  XL,  and  of  Charles  VIII.,  he  guarded 
beneath  his  diplomacy  the  naive  faith  of  a  man  whose  own 
experience  Is  full  of  riddles  that  some  8ort  of  providence 
alone  is  able  to  solve,  but  he  joins  tt»  this  an  equally  naive 
belief  in  shrewdness  and  a  disti*iist  of  over-h«>ldness  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  This  undo^matic  religiosity  is  a  mod- 
ern  trait,  so  too  is  his  curiositv  ,  his  democratic  sympathies, 
and  the  natural  restraini  of  his  tiarrative  that  rarely  passes 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  immediate  observation.  Th<jugh 
himself  little  touched  by  the  renaissance,  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  Church  ranks  him  amon^  the  ancestors  ol'  the 
humanists  i>f  whom  indeed  there  is  a  lung  line  reaching 
far  back  intn  the  thirteenth  century. 

On  the  other  hand  Calvin  (1509-1564)  represented  the 
new  spirit  of  intransigent  reform,  the  attempted  restoration 
of  primitive  Christianity.  Trained  both  for  theoltigy  and  law, 
he  joined  in  after  life  the  doctor  lu  the  lawgiver*  and  became 
at  once  the  Moses  and  the  Aaron  of  the  chosen  people  who 
lett  the  6esh  pots  of  their  French  bondage  to  gather  in  the 
Genevan  Canaan.  With  his  teaching  we  have  nothing  to 
do  here  save  t<i  note  its  revolt  against  mediae valism,  but  the 
sober  logic  and  classical  polish  of  his  style  gi%'e  him  a 
ver}^  high  place,  if  we  regard  form  alone  the  highest  place, 
among  the  prose  writers  of  his  century.  It  is  sober  sense 
enforced  witli  a  lapidarian  clearness  and  precision,  and 
therefore  lacking  st imewhat  in  sympathy  and  imagination, 
bent  on  commanding  rather  than  winning  assent  ;  on  being 
understood  rather  than  on  being  loved  :  here  too  '•  the  style 
18  the  man  **  stern,  imperious,  lofty,  sincere,  and  sombre,'  at 
4>nce  borne  up  and  borne  down  by  the  all- pervading  sense 
«if  the  immanence  of  deity.  But  in  the  less  competent 
hands  of  his  imitators  and  successors,  his  style  inevitably 
degenerated  to  pedantic  heaviness,  though   not  until  it  had 

'  He  tricp  occa»ionnl1y  to  lighten  hi*  jiermonii  with  some  meiBphor  from 
common  life  or  even  with  vulgar  dialer l,  hut  it  i&  heavv  fooling  and  one 
CeeU  that  he  shakes  with  nwkward  reluctance  thiii  cup  mid  belh.  See  for 
Instances,  an  well  as  for  a  keen  srudr  of  Calvin's  doctrine*  Fagtiet,  xvi.  li^cle, 
1^7  10  197,  and  especially  19^-3* 
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sh«)\\n  the  un^iiessed  powers  oi*  French  for  acvurale  expo- 
sition and  subtle  disputation. 

But  this  century  oi*  renascence  was  distinguished  no  less 
and  characterized  much  better,  by  Rabelais,  a  remarkably 
keen  and  learned  man  who  spent  his  Ijfe  in  ridiculing  with 
the  most  bitter  satire  what  he  still  professed. to  believe.  In 
his  career  as  in  his  work  there  appears  at  lirst  sight  a  con- 
stant vein  of  insincerity,  a  Mephistophelean  spirit  that  sees 
the  weak,  the  laughable,  the  ridiculous  side  of  that  which  it 
holds  dearest  and  holiest :  but  when  work  and  life  are  more 
closely  examined,  Rabelais'  spirit  seems  rather  that  of  a  pro- 
found philosopher  who  discerns  the  essential  antinomy  in 
all  apprehension  of  human  truth,  so  that  he  rises  far  above 
the  mere  mockery  of  Lucian  or  the  diabolic  ferocitv  of 
Swift.  Traces  of  the  same  philosophic  attitude  can  be 
found  in  Reuchlin,  in  Erasmus,  and  in  other  doctors  of  the 
Reformation,  more  learned  than  bold,  but  it  is  in  France 
that  this  spirit  can  be  most  frequently  and  constantly  noted, 
and  the  unchallenged  leader  of  its  representatives  is  Fran- 
cois Rabelais  (  1495-155^^),  who  is  the  m(»st  complete  reflec- 
tion of  the  too  sanguine  hopes  of  the  pagan  renaissance,  of 
its  serious  aspirations,  its  over-hasty  generalizations,  and 
its  jov  of  life. 

Rabelais*  satire  is  put  into  the  form  of  a  burlesque  ro- 
mance of  adventures,  but  the  form  is  a  very  thin  disguise, 
and  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  of  the  slenderest. 
Throughout,  his  real  interest  is  in  destructive  criticism  of 
the  political  and  social  conditions  of  his  time.  His  mind 
became  constructive  only  when  stirred  by  the  w<irthlessness 
of  medi;eval  education  or  by  the  abuses  of  decaving  monas- 
licism.  The  five  books  '  of  liis  great  satire,  which  differ  sut- 
ticiently  from  one  amuher  to  be  treated  as  separate  works, 
appeared  at  varinu>  time>  between  1532  and  1564.  when 
Rabelais  had  already  been   eleven  years  dead  and  bevond 

'  Brunetiore.  l.«n<on.  and  other  critic*,  hold  that  the  fifth  hook  is  a 
Muguonot  |>amph1et  of  another  man  anvf  time.  :hi>u^h  ;>*<thumou$  |>iiper» 
*il  Rain- la i-  wr-n*  ijm*1  in  its  ci»mposil^i':i. 
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ihe  reach  bolh  of  ihe  just  indi|;ii;iiT<»n  ami  i»J  thr  \>^IX\  part- 
isiin  hate  that  had  pursued  him  through  all  his  matui^e 
years.  The  first  book  beurs  the  title  "  Giirgantua  '*.  the 
others  **  Pantagruel  "\  and  it  is  thr?5i*  that  merit  b<»lh  the 
greatest  adminitinn  and  the  i^reatesit  reprobatitHK  They  are 
probably  more  studied  to-dav  than  any  other  work  of  the 
lime*  They  are  more  witty,  more  caustic,  more  profoundly 
sceptical,  more  unscrupulous,  and  mtue  uiulean  than  any 
other  book  of  thai  aj^e.  Indeed  their  coarseness  is  ]ierhap8 
unparalleled  in  literature,  and  senses  to  hide  both  the 
author's  wit  and  his  ^Kjlilical  and  pedagoj^ic  wisdom.  T'hnt 
he  should  have  begun  life  as  a  m(»nk,  \>hile  onlv  his  \'*»U 
untary  resignation  prevented  his  ending  it  as  a  curat**,  ilhui- 
trates  the  condition  of  the  Church.  In  the  interval  between 
his  leaving  the  Franciscan  cloister  %\(  Fnntenav  le  Cnnle 
and  his  entry  into  the  presbytery  t*r  Mendtnu  be  had  been  a 
Benedictine  canon,  a  wandering  scholar,  a  student  of  tnedi- 
cinet  a  scientist,  physician  to  a  diplom:ilic  ambassador,  and 
a  volunlarv  exile. 

Rabelais*  hook  as  a  whole  plays  less  pari  in  lileialure 
than  some  of  the  characters  in  il.  Garganliia,  the  giant 
father  of  Panlagruel,  was  generally  recognized  aw  typical  of 
the  good-hum(M-ed,  easv-going  royalty  oj  FVancis  I,  Pan- 
urge,  the  companion  and  servant  of  Pantagruel,  an*l  mort? 
interei5ting  than  his  master,  embodies,  as  Saintsbury  sayH^ 
**  a  somewhat  diseased  intellecttial  refinement,  and  tht-  ab- 
sense  of  morality  in  the  wide  Aristotelean  sense,  willi  \\w 
presence  of  almost  all  other  gootl  qualitien.**  ^*  He  is  the 
principal  triumph  of  Rabelats'  character-drawing,- and  the 
most  original,  as  well  as  the  most  puzzling,  figure  m  the 
book.  A  co%%ard*  a  drunkard,  a  lecher,  a  spiteful  trickster, 
a  spendthrift,  but  all  the  while  infinitely  amusing.**'  Op- 
posed to  him  15  the  lusty  animalism  of  Friar  John,  whone 
famous  Abbey  of  Thelema,  with  its  hedoniitiic  motto*  "  Do 
what  thou  wilt",  representi*  Rabelain*  ideal  of  llie  •*  natural 

*  Short  Hi«lonr  of  Frmch  Lttrriusre,  f>.  186.     Em- jr,  RHr    ftft.  fUht- 
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life'*  and  the  negation  of  all  the  restraints,  moral  and  socia  K 
that  he  had  learned  to  know  and  to  hale  in  hi<t  monastic 
experience.  A  considerable  part  of  the  whole  is  occupied 
with  Panurge*s  debate  with  himself  and  with  Pantagruel  an 
In  whether  he  shall  marry,  his  deliciously  humorous  re- 
course  to  all  manner  of  anthorities  on  thifs  matter  of  uni- 
versal interest,  and  his  Hiial  determination  to  consult  tile 
oracle  of  the  "  Dive  Bouteitle  "  which,  at'ter  various  advent* 
ures  that  offer  scope  tiJ  unbridled  satire.  Hnally  gives  the 
truly  oracular  response,  "Trinq"  ( drink  K  as  the  solution  of 
this  and  all  other  riddles  of  earth. 

Of  the  serious  parts  of  Rabelais'  work  the  best  are  prob- 
ably the  scattered  chapters  nn  the  education  of  Pantagruel, 
which  show  great  originality  and  force  and  a  remarkable 
anticipation  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit.  But  usually, 
however  earnestly  Rabelais  may  feel,  his  zealous  optimiitm 
will  find  some  grotesque  mask  for  its  expression.  Of  this 
comic  veil*  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  unique  and  as- 
tounding vocabulary.  He  will  pile  up  huge  lists  of  cooks, 
or  of  fantastic  meats,  of  dances  and  of  games,  or  he  will 
lake  some  noun  and  heap  around  it  all  conceivable  adjec- 
tives, sometimes  arraying  them  by  the  hundreds  in  columns.* 
The  reader  is  led  through  as  devious  paths  as  those  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy*s  autobiography.  There  is  a  psychological 
analysis  of  wonderful  keenness,  a  profusion  of  learning*  a 
carnival  of  wit  and  imagination,  the  loftiest  thoughts  and 
the  vilest  fancies,  all  woven  together  into  a  mighty  maze  bv 
'*  pantagruelism  ",  a  miiitani  faith  in  nature  and  instinct  that 
by  its  robust  humor  and  the  solvent  of  its  destnictive  satire 
becomes  the  extreme  type  of  the  pagan  phase  of  the  ren- 
aissance, the  source  of  the  eighteenth  centur\  ethics  and  of 
modern  French  realism. 

For  independence  of  all  ascetic  restraint  is  Rabelais* 
philosophy  of  life  as  it  had  been  that  of  Jean  de  Meung  and 
was  to  be  that  of  Voltaire.     But  its  inconsistency  with  medi- 

1  Bookd  1.  33.  V.  1%,  bi».  Book  Hi,  a6  has  a  list  of  157  adjectivet,  and  1?!. 
38  a  Hfft  of  ?i(v. 
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:€val  christiantty  seems  moie  obvitms  lu  us  than  it  did  tn 
liim*  who  remaiiietl  all  his  lilV  unminallv  and  doubtless  sin- 
cerely a  Catholic,  though  ti»  him  the  yoke  was  cerlainly 
lighter  than  to  most  who  make  a  christian  profession.  Still 
there  is  nothing  authentic  in  his  work  that  can  be  constnied 
ioto  a  direct  attack  on  the  faith.  His  positicm  was  like  that 
of  Erasmus.  He  was  irreverent  at  limes,  but  those  who  find 
an  evidence  of  intidelity  in  this,  or  in  his  mimumental  filthi- 
nes«  of  speech,  are  usual] v  unacquainted  with  the  common 
language  of  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors  of  the 
ages  of  taith.  Experience  has  shtjvvn  that  these  things  are 
less  matters  of  morality  than  of  taste  and  feeling,  of  age  and 
race.  Rabelais  liad  more  wit  than  the  rest,  and  so  did  bet- 
ter what  many  tried  to  do.  They  have  sunk  in  their  mire 
10  oblivion,  hut  the  impurity  of  Rabelais  is  like  an  unclean 
insect  wrapped  in  amber.  He  must  be  judged  by  his  time, 
and  even  at  his  coarsest  it  is  always  honest  tun  that  inspires 
his  rollicking  laugh,  never  the  prurient  toying  with  voluptu- 
ousness and  the  sniggering  of  the  eighteenth  century  pro- 
fessors of  the  science  of  erotics. 

The  world-wisdom  of  Rabelais  was  much  that  of  Goethe. 
Both  w^ere  men  of  vast  learning.  Goethe  had  a  wider  and 
more  delicate  culture.  Rabelais  had,  what  Goethe  greatly 
lacked,  a  deeper  humor  than  any  other  Frenchman*  and  one 
of  the  richest  the  world  has  ever  known.  So  the  expression 
of  their  comm**n  thought  is  radically  different,  but  both  be- 
lieved in  the  worth  of  life  and  that  that  worth  could  be  real- 
iJEed  and  enhanced  by  the  freest  development  of  the  whole 
nature  of  man,  unhampered  bv  ascetic  or  other  artificial 
trammels  in  ethics  or  philosophy.  Yet  it  is  tlie  iate  ol  the 
humorist  that  his  humor  should  mask  his  more  serious 
thought,  and  Rabelais,  while  he  has  been  admired  by  many 
and  imitated  by  a  few,  has  not  had  the  influence  on  the 
thought  or  the  writing  of  later  generatiims  that  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  his  great  genius. 

But  while  Rabelais  was  thus  mocking  the  inconsistent 
follies  of  mankind,  a  group  of  talented  men  whom  the  open- 
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hearted  hospitality  ol  Marguerite  (1492-1549)  liad  gathered 
at  her  court  were  developing  by  the  introduclinn  of  tragic 
sympathy  and  artistic  finish  the  traditions  of  the  prose  yiy*- 
/lauxao  \\t-]]  inan*»^nrated  in  the  ''Cent  nouvelles  nmivelles/*  * 
The  year  1558  was  made  memorable  by  the  pubhculion  uf 
the  **  Heptameroii  '*  whicli  istprang  iVum  the  immediate  circle 
of  that  royal  lady,  and  by  the  "Joyeux  devis''  ol  des  Pfr- 
iers,  the  only  frank  sceptic  of  his  time,  whose  **Cymbaliim 
miindi  *'  earned  him  a  persecution  that  drove  him  at  last  to 
suicide  (1544).  His  work  hardly  marks  an  advance,  ex- 
cept in  style,  on  de  la  Salle.  The  anecdotes  are  short, 
crisp,  witty,  but  with  m*  trace  ot  growing  refinement  or  cul- 
ture. The  seventy-two  tales  of  the  '*  Heptameron  *'.  on  the 
tHher  hand*  are  epoch-making  in  the  sesthetics  of  prose 
fiction*  because  they  join  to  the  joy  of  life  ihat  pulses  with 
liealthy  vigor  through  all  the  early  pagan  renaissance,  a  re- 
tinement  of  manners  and  morals  and  a  grace  of  conception 
that  belongs  rather  to  the  humanists,  and  a  delicac)*  of  ob- 
servation and  description  that  rs  peculiarly  its  own. 

Meantime  the  traditions  of  Rabelais  were  continued  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  century  by  the  **  Apologie  pour  H^ro- 
dote  '*  of  the  scholarly  Henri  Estienne,'  a  verv  amusing  at- 
tack on  the  clergy  of  the  time  that  did  much  to  aid  in  fixing 
the  classical  language  of  tlie  next  century.  Then,  as  a  be- 
lated fruit  of  this  epoch,  there  appeared  in  i6ro  Beroald  de 
Verville's  **  Moyen  de  parvenir '\  a  curious  mixture  of  wit, 
learning,  and  vulgarity,  with  a  |>lenteous  store  of  anecdotes 
that  might  have  furnished  him  with  another  "Cent  nouveU 
les'*  if  he  had  not  preferred  to  strew  them  in  the  freakish 
dialogue  of  his  mad  /rairasit\  Between  him  and  des  P6r- 
iers  both  in  style  and  time,  is  the  Abb^  de  Braht6me  (1540— 
1614),  ostensibly  a   writer  of  contemporary  biography*  but 


»  Nicholas  de  Troye*  and  Noel  de  Fail  are  still  esrlier  fmitatort  of  de  la 
SHlle,  but  intrinsically  of  less  importance. 

'Otherwise  known  as   Henry  Stephens  from   his  ufsociation  with  the 
Eniflish  reformers  in  1550.     He  was  the  most  illusirious  of  a  famous  temllv 

oC  Fr*>nrh  acholarn  and  printer*.     See  Encvr.  Brit    ytIi    ^34  sqq. 
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renlly  a  laughing  collector  of  piquant  and  *Jic:indalous  stories 
of  the  dames  dc  par  if  monde,  told  with  great  gusto  and  con- 
iitderable  power  oi  character  painting,  su  that  his  works  are 
reprinted  and  still  read. 

Prose  satire  first  at  this  period  became  an  important 
politictil  weapon  in  the  "Menippee'\  that  several  liberal 
and  patriotic  Catholics  directed  against  the  League  and  its 
desperate  defentie  nf  Paris  in  1593,  while  in  his  **  Essays" 
Montaigne  had  already  created  a  new  type  of  prose  writing 
that  has  gained  little  at  the  hands  of  his  successors,  for  the 
inventor  ot  the  essay  is  still  the  most  popular  essavist. 

The  exuberant  hopes  of  the  pagan  renaivssance,  as  they 
appeared  in  the  joyous  nature  worship  ^jf  Rabelais,  had  not 
been  fulfilled,  and  to  that  period  of  generous  expansion 
there  had  succeeded  a  reaction  to  easy  egoism  and  un- 
aggressive scepticism.  This  is  the  temper  in  which  Mon- 
taigne chooses  the  devices  **  How  do  I  know?  '*  and  "What 
does  it  matter?"  He  had  been  a  hoy  of  scholarly  and  se- 
dentary tastes  and  carefully  trained  in  the  classics.  His 
manhood,  though  uneventful,  was  such  as  to  bring  him  in 
contact  with  all  phases  of  life,  and  his  ripe  experience  has 
as  its  truit  the  **  Ess^vvs  '\  of  which  two  hooks  appeared  in 
1580,  and  the  more  important  third  b(»ok  in  1588.  No 
French  work  has  exercised  so  great  and  lasting  an  influence 
on  the  writing  and  thought  of  the  world/  Montaigne  here 
inaugurates  the  literature  of  the  public  conlessional,  of  lo- 
ijuacious  egotism.  His  "Essays"  are  indeed,  as  he  says* 
''a  book  of  good  faith"  lie  takes  us  into  his  confidence 
and  rambles  on  in  delicious,  and  not  unmethodical,  desul- 
toriness.  The  essays  sprang  no  doubt  from  such  note  books 
us  scholarly  men  used  to  keep  in  that  age,  and  graduaUy 
rounded  themselves  into  their  present  form  from  a  tew  con- 
nected thoughts.  In  the  last  series,  liowever,  there  is  fur 
more  conscious  composition  and  these  essays  are  nearly  four 
times  as  long  as  the  earlier  ones.     The  subjects  are  very 

♦  Montcfsquieu's  Spirit  of  Lawt   h  d    more    Influence  on    politics   and 
RoiiikiteHuS  no%'eU  on  thr  f«elin§f!i  and  life  of  two  g^enemtionA. 
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varied  and  tlie  titles  are  often  mere  pegis  tu  hang  id< 
upon.  There  is  not  much  about  Virgil  nor  even  about 
Latin  poetry  in  the  essay  «>Ji  the  "Verses  of  Virgil'*,  andj 
there  is  still  less  about  coaches*  in  *' des  Coches/*  Nowhere 
is  there  any  trace  of  searching  for  .subject  or  effect.  He 
notes  what  comes  into  his  mind,  and  as  it  comes.  He  tells 
us  what  he  thinks  about  what  happens  to  interest  him.  His 
work  has  all  the  charm  of  nature  and  not  a  little  of  liidden 
art.^ 

In  his  style  and  vocabulary  Montaigne  profiled  by  Ron- 
sard,  but  he  was  no  blind  follower.  He  saw  the  danger  of 
indiscriminate  innovation.  **  Keen  minds,"  he  says,  '*  bring 
no  new  words  into  the  language,  hut  with  a  cautious  inge- 
nuity they  apply  \k\  it  unaccustomed  mutations.  And/'  he 
adds  in  words  that  might  apply  as  well  to  the  symbolists  of 
<*ur  day  as  to  the  rketorigueurs  of  his  tjwn,  **  how  little  it  is 
in  the  power  of  all  lo  do  this  appears  in  very  many  French 
writers  of  this  century.  They  are  bold  enough  and  disdain  to« 
follow  the  beaten  track,  But  lack  f)f  invention  and  of  discre- 
tion ruins  them.  Their  work  reveals  only  a  wretched  affecta- 
tion of  singularity,  with  cold  and  absurd  metaphors  that 
amuse  rather  than  elevate  their  subjecL  If  only  such  men  can 
gorge  themselves  with  what  is  novel,  they  are  indifferent  tO| 
what  is  effective.  To  sieze  the  new  they  will  abandon 
usual  which  is  often  the  stronger  and  the  more  vigorous.*^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Montaigne's  average  prose 
better  than  the  average  prose  of  Ronsard,  and  his  be^t  isj 
almost  the  beat  that  France  has  tt>  show.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, it  was  the  subject  of  narrow  criticism  by  Malherbe  and' 
the  early  Academicians.  But  while  Balzac  and  Vaugelas; 
fettered  and  puttered,  and  while  Boileau  taught  the  Frenclil 
muse  to  pick  her  cauti«>us  way  along  the  strait  and  nar- 
row path  of  his  coldly  objective  classicism,  while  the  Pleiadi 

'  Montaigne  was  tran:»latcd  into  Eng^li^h  by  Florio  \x\  time  to  be  used  bvJ 
Shakflpere,  and    Florio  ha^  had   many  nnd   dlf^tinguished   »ucceMorfi<     DnJ 
MonUiig'ne  there  is*  nn  easay  in   Emerpon**^    '  Representutive  Men  *Viit}d 
excellent  books  by  Paul  Stiipfer,  **  Montrtlgne  "   in  rhe   (tronds  Srrf% 
frttm^tiij'^  «nd  *•  La  Kamille  et  If-^  ami**  de  MonCaif^eJ* 
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was  discredited  and  Ronsard  forgotten  save  by  La  Bruyfere, 
the  naturalists  of  the  sixteenth  century  lived  stubbornly  on. 
Rabelais  and  Montaigne  were  still  widely  read,  and  their 
unfettered  independence  did  much  to  shorten  the  triumph 
of  literary  absolutism,  just  as  the  tendency  of  their  thought 
contributed  to  shorten  the  reign  of  political  tyranny.  It 
was  not  until  wise  rules  had  been  broken  together  with 
cramping  fetters  by  the  Romantic  revolt  that  Ronsard  was 
restored  to  honor  by  precisely  that  movement  in  French  lit- 
erature with  which  he  has  least  in  common,  but  no  revo- 
lution of  taste  or  criticism  has  ever  shaken  the  universal 
recognition  of  the  greatness  of  Rabelais  and  Montaigne. 

B.  W.  Wells. 


OUR    FIRST    NOVELIST. 

Charles  Brockden  Brown  was  born  in  Philadelphia  of 
Qpaker  parents,  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1771,  his 
ancestors  coming  over  with  William  Penn.  From  his  earlv 
years  he  showed  a  studious  nature,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven 
he  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Proud,  in  Philadelphia, 
under  whose  tutelage  he  studied  Greek  and  Latin  very  suc- 
cessfully, and  also  did  a  large  course  of  English  reading. 
His  bodily  health  was  naturally  delicate,  which  prevented 
his  engaging  in  outdoor  sports,  and  he  quitted  this  school  a 
little  before  he  was  sixteen.  He  had  previously  made  some 
poetical  attempts,  sketching  the  outlines  of  three  epics,  on 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  conquests  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  but  no  signs  of  these  attempts  are  now  extant.  Like 
many  another  literary  aspirant,  he  decided  on  the  law  as  a 
profession,  but  spent  every  minute  he  could  steal  aw.iy  from 
his  graver  studies  in  the  pursuit  of  more  agreeable  literature. 
Naturally  he  became  more  and  more  opposed  to  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  the  time  of  his  gradu- 
ation approached,  so  he  tried  to  justify  his  retreat  from  it  bv 
drawing  on  his  imagination,  and  claiming  that  thf  calling 
had  something  immoral  in  it.  To  his  friends,  this  decision 
seemed  to  blight  his  whole  future  life.  Shortlv  afterward 
he  visited  New  York,  and  in  1798  he  practically  settled 
there,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Friendly  Club,  a  congenial 
company,  and  seeming  to  be  much  exalted  in  spirit  by  his 
new  surroundings,  for  in  three  years  he  published  no  fewer 
than  six  novels.  In  1801  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  three 
years  later  marrying  Miss  Elizabeth  Linn,  daughter  of  a 
noted  Presbyterian  minister  of  New  York.  In  1806  his 
health  failed  so  rapidly  that  he  was  constrained  to  take  sev- 
eral trips  for  its  restoration,  which  took  him  through  various 
parts  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  occupied  a  good 
part  of  the  years  1807  and  1808.     Thev  seemed  to  benefit 
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liim  in  no  way,  so  a  vny«ige  to  Europe  was  planned  Inr  the 
\  ear  i8io.  but  in  the  winter  of  1809  he  was  conHned  to  his 
bed,  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  February,  18 10,  passed  away. 
Such,  in  outline,  was  ihe  uneventful  life  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can novelist. 

Brown's  novels,  for  the  most  part,  possess  chiefly  an  his- 
torical interest,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  write 
purelv  American  fiction.  He  was  the  first  to  break  away 
from  the  beaten  paths  fol lowed  bv  foreii^n  writers,  and  to 
seek  his  characters  and  scenes  in  the  unbroken  wildernesses 
of  the  new  world.  He  believed  it  tn  be  the  part  of  an 
American  to  use  those  *'  sources  of  amusement  to  the  fancy 
and  instruction  to  the  heart  that  are  peculiar  10  ourselves," 
and  are,  as  he  declared,  "equally  numerous  and  inexhaust- 
ible/* He  souj^ht  for  tnith  in  local  color,  and  in  the  facts 
of  science.  This  is  shown  especially  in  *'  Edj^ar  Huntley, 
or  the  Adventures  of  a  Sleepwalker/'  in  which,  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  tried  to  **  exhibit  a  series  of  adventures  grow- 
ing out  of  the  conditions  of  our  couiitrA',  and  connected  wnth 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  diseases  nr  atttictions  of  the 
human  frame/'  That  he  believed  himself  tn  be  an  inno- 
vator, may  be  se^n  from  the  folio  win  cr  description  of  bis 
••one  merit — thai  of  calling  forth  the  passions  and  en^a^ing 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader  by  means  hitherto  unemploved 
bv  preceding  authors.  Puerile  ^*^uperstitions  and  exploded 
manners,  Gothic  castles  and  chimeras  are  the  materials 
usually  employed  for  this  end/'  He  was  \iomg  lo  deal  with 
facts  ;  to  be,  in  short,  a  realist.  But  althouiifh  he  did  not  use 
the  material  spoken  of  io  the  preceding;  sentence,  he  used 
some  means  just  as  wildly  imaginative.  There  is  but  little 
difference  between  the  writings  of  Brown  and  those  of  ac- 
knowledged romanticists,  for  his  novels  are  tilled  with  flights 
of  the  wildest  fancy  and  imagination.  He  differs  from  the 
British  school  in  that  he  deals  with  American  manners  and 
customs.  One  critic  has  said  that  the  heroines  of  Brown*s 
writings  difler  from  those  of  the  old  romance  writers,  only 
in  the  fact  that  thev  are  a  little  more  like  sticks.     While  this 
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is  hardly  true,  we  should  yet  never  recognize  his  characters 
as  walking  our  streets,  working  our  fields,  or  visiting  our 
homes. 

It  is  probable  that  Brown  was  somewhat  influenced 
by  Mrs.  Radclifle's  writings,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he 
was  inspired  by  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft.  It  is 
not  at  all  strange  that  he  became  a  follower  of  Godwin, 
since  he  had  been  a  philosopher  from  his  earliest  boyhood, 
as  the  following  anecdote  shows.  A  visitor  once  rebuked 
him,  seemingly  without  cause,  calling  him  "  boy,"  After 
the  offender  had  departed  the  insulted  youngster  remarked, 
"What  does  he  mean  hy  calling  me  *boy?'  Does  he  not 
know  that  it  is  neither  size  nor  age,  but  sense,  that  makes 
the  man?  I  could  ask  him  an  hundred  questions,  not  one 
of  which  he  could  answer/'  As  we  have  seen,  he  was  de- 
voted to  study  from  an  early  age,  his  chief  amusement  being 
to  plan  unique  ideal  architectural  designs,  devised  on  an  ex- 
tensive and  elaborate  scale.  Later,  he  formed  Utopian 
projects  for  perfect  commonwealths,  and  finally  this  de- 
veloped into  a  series  of  novels  '*  distinguished  by  the  inge- 
nuity and  evolution  of  the  plot.'*  **Carsol,*'  a  youthful 
novel,  which  was  not  published  till  after  its  author's  death, 
marks  the  transition  between  these  intellectual  phases  and 
shows  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Godwin.  This  ro- 
mance professes  to  depict  an  imaginary  ideal  community. 

Brown's  inquisitive  and  speculative  mind  partook  of  the 
widely  prevailing  scepticism  which  proceeded  from  tlie  in- 
fluence of  the  French  Revolution.  Some  of  his  composi- 
tions, and  especially  '*  Alcuin,''  an  essay  on  the  rights  ni 
women,  in  which  appears  the  influence  of  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft, show  to  what  extravagance  a  benevolent  mind  may 
be  led  by  fastening  too  exclusively  on  the  contemplation  of 
the  evils  of  existing  institutions,  and  indulging  in  dreams  of 
human  perfection. 

A  short  time  after  this  a  romance  in  the  epistolary  form 
was  begun,  but  was  never  completed.  In  1798  **  Wieland" 
was  published.     The  scene  is  laid  in   Pennsylvania,     It  14 
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the  story  of  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  governed  by  the  voice 
of  the  holy  spirit,  but  it  prtives  to  be  only  a  case  of  ventril- 
oquistn.  Infltienced  by  thit>  occult  cause,  he  first  murders 
his  wife,  then  his  three  children.  Naturally  the  romance  is 
full  of  blood-ciirdliii<^  scenes  of  tlie  wildest  fancy.  It 
achieved  instantaneous  success,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
first  American  novelist  was  made.  "Wieland*'  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1799  by  **  Ormond.''  This  story  "  designs  to  ex* 
hibit  a  model  of  surpassing  loveliness.,  in  a  female  rising 
superior  to  all  shocks  of  adversity,  and  the  more  perilous 
blandishments  of  seduction,  and  wiio,  as  the  scene  grows 
darker  around  her,  seems  to  illumine  the  whole  with  the 
radiance  of  her  celestial  virtues/' 

Shelley  was  j^reatly  influenced  by  Brown's  writings,  and 
especially  bv  Constantia  Dudle\%  the  heroine  of  thi-s  noveh 
'Nothing,*'  Peacock  tells  us,  '"so  blended  itself  with  the 
structure  of  his  interior  mind  as  the  creations  of  Brown." 
The  appearance  of  thesie  two  novels,  the  first  decidedly  suc- 
cessful attempts  in  romantic  fiction,  constituted  an  epoch  in 
the  literary  history  of  America.  They  illustrated  remark- 
ably the  character  and  state  of  society  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  this  fact,  together  wit  I)  ihe  extraordinarv  powers 
of  conception  and  execution  displayed  by  their  author,  im- 
mediately recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  literary 
v%^orld.  Their  philosophical  methods  of  analy^sing  motive 
and  passion,  however,  placed  them  beyond  the  range  of  vul- 
gar popularity. 

At  the  time  of  the  yellow  Wx^r  scourge  in  New  York 
Brown  was  staying  %vith  a  friend  of  his  who  was  a  doctor 
in  that  city,  and  as  this  tri>nd  could  not  leave  bis  duties. 
Brown  decided  to  reiuain  and  help  him  if  need  be,  trust- 
ing to  the  health  fulness  of  the  locality  in  which  they  lived. 
The  physician  was  taken  ill.  however,  and  in  spite  of  the 
tender  care  bestowed  upon  him  by  Rrow^n,  died.  Shortly 
after  this  Brown  himself  was  taken  wHth  the  dread  dis- 
ease, but  after  a  hard  struggle,  recovered.  From  this  ex- 
perience he  evolved  the  plot    for  his  next  novel,  **  Arthur 
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Mervvn,  or  Memoirs  ^\i  the  year  vSe%^enteen  Nineiy-lhree." 
This  was  the  fatal  year  of  the  plague  in  Philadelphia.  He 
succeeded  in  giving  awful  distinctness  to  his  scenes  by  re- 
iving upon  his  own  experience*  He  does  not.  however*  go 
into  the  loathsome  symptoms  of  the  disease,  nor  does  he 
dwell  upon  the  physical  ravages,  but  selects  the  most 
striking  moral  circumstances  which  attend  it.  He  is  im- 
pressed by  the  **  withering  sensation  that  falls  so  heavilj^ 
upon  the  heart  in  the  streets  of  the  once  busy  and  crowded 
city,  now  deserted  and  silent  save  only  where  the  wheels  of 
the  melancholy  hearse  are  heard  to  rumble  along  the  pave- 
ment/* ^ 

In  the  same  year  in  which  **  Arthur  Mervyn ''  was  is- 
sued, Brown  began  the  publication  ol  a  periodical.  The 
Monthly  J/ai^azine  and  Ameriran  Review,  This  lasted  for 
about  a  year.  Not  long  after  this  he  issued  another  novel, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  above,  "  Edgar  Huntlev/' 
This*  much  more  than  his  other  works,  was  composed  of 
wild  and  picturesque  adventure  and  delineations  of  natural 
scenery.  Here,  loo,  appeared  the  first  mention  of  the 
American  Indian  in  iiction,  the  hero's  path  of  adventure 
penetrating  the  same  wild  solitudes  of  the  forest  that  have 
so  often  since  been  travelled  by  Cooper.  In  some  respects 
Brown  has  been  likened  to  Cooper,  but  they  ditler  at  least 
in  this,  that  in  delineations  of  character  Brown  searches  the 
depths  of  the  soul,  while  Con  per  deals  more  closelv  with 
external  features. 

The  incidents  of  Brown's  plots  are  strung  together  with 
very  little  connection,  hut  he  was  undrnibtedly  led  into  this  de- 
fect by  the  haste  of  his  compositirvn.  Three  of  his  romances 
were  completed  in  one  year.  One  was  begun  before  the 
other  was  finished,  and  all  of  them  before  a  definite,  well- 
formed  plan  was  devised  for  their  execution.  His  later 
novels  were  written  more  slowly.  In  1801  **  Clara  Howard  " 
was  published,  and  in    1804  "Jane  Talbot"  appeared^  the 

J  In  1800  the  second  part  of  "Arthur  Mervyn"  appeared,  but  did  not 
achieve  the  popularity  of  his  former  works. 
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last   of   his   novels.     In   these    later   works    those   startling 
supernatural  incidents,  which  he  used  so  freely  in  his  earlier 
books,  were  discarded  to  a  considerable  extent.    But  he  was 
still  a  man  of  many  enterprises,  and  something  of  a  rolling 
^tone.     In  1801  he  left  New  York  and  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Literary  Mag-^ 
€rzine  and  American  Register.     The  first  number  of  the  An^ 
^9ual  Register^  which  he  planned  to  edit  in  connection  with 
t:lie    Literary  Magazine^  appeared    in    1806,  but    his    poor 
l-^ealth  prevented  the  further  carrying  out  of  this  plan.  With 
t:liis  his  literary  activity  ended,  for  the  following  year  his 
l~i  ealth   failed  so  rapidly  that  everything   was   given   up  in 
order  to  try  to  regain  it. 

Brown's  appetite  for  literature  was  immense,  but  his 
"K^^ading  was  careless  and  desultory.  He  collected  a  great 
<rleal  of  general  information  in  this  way,  all  of  which  was 
x-^  eeded  to  supply  the  outpouring  of  his  mind  in  its  many  and 
"V^arying  channels.  That  he  had  a  steady  application  in 
•^:^  reative  labor  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  his  works. 
X  n  little  more  than  ten  years  he  puhlished  twentv-four 
^:>rinted  volumes,  besides  many  pamphlets  and  anonymous 
-^:^  ontributions. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  general  simplicity  of  his  taste 

-s^Xnd  the  evident  rapidity  of  his  composition.  Brown   has  an 

-^^laborate,  factitious  style.     Influenced  by  Godwin,  he  forced 

V^imself  to  write  with  unnatural  vigor  and  condensation,  re- 

^^orting  to  pedantic  epithets  and  elliptical  forms  of  expression 

'5;:^t  the  expense  of  simplicity  and  nature.     But  although  he 

"^lius  avails  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  telling  the  truth 

^^s  he" sees  it  in  a  roundabout  way,  there  yet  are  many  pas- 

5^ ages  of  undeniable  eloquence  and  rhetorical  beautv  to  be 

^>)und  scattered  through  his  writings.     As  to  his  matter  and 

^  bought,  it  is  but  natural  that  work  done  between  the  ages  of 

^  wenty  and  thirty,  should  show  to  some  extent  the  eflTects  of 

'^"naturity,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  longer  experience  would 

*>ave  corrected  such  faults.     It  is  impossible  to  predict  what 

i^e  might  have  been.     Some  have  said  that   he  is  greater 
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than  Cooper,  but  with  this  verdict  the  mass  of  readers  has 
not  agreed  and  is  not  likely  to  agree.  Others  have  even 
claimed  that  he  surpasses  Hawthorne,  but  this  is  a  bizarre 
judgment,  for  surely  he  never  approximated  the  sublimity  of 
thought  and  theme  that  Hawthorne  achieved.  But  although 
we  cannot  say  that  he  is  the  greatest  American  novelist,  we 
can  yet  give  him  praise  that  is  high  enough  for  any  man  ; 
he  was  the  first  in  the  field,  the  first  native  novelist  to  write 
American  novels,  the  first  to  write  of  American  scenerj',  of 
American  customs,  and  American  character.  He  was  the 
founder  of  American  romantic  literature,  and  his  name 
should  be  held  in  the  highest  honor  by  all  Americans  who 
are  interested  in  their  country's  literature. 

Jo.  S.  McCowAN. 


MATTHEW   ARNOLD'S    LETTERS.' 

The  long  promised  collection  of  Matthew  Arnold's  letters 
has  at  last  come  to  hand,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  of 
the  many  readers  who  have  been  expecting  it  have  been  on 
the  whole  disappointed.     The  letters  are  so  perfectly  simple 
and  genuine  that  they  must  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all 
who  like  simple  and  genuine  people  and  things,  and  we  will 
charitably  suppose  that  a  majority  of  readers  belong  to  this 
category.     How  these  readers  will  like  the  fact  that  the  let- 
ters are  not  numbered,  that  there  is  no  index,  and  not  even 
Ji  table  of  contents,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  but  we  are 
»ure  for  our  part  we  could  have  put  up  with  a  less  delight- 
f\il    format  than  that  to  which  the  Eversley  series  has  ac- 
customed us,  if  only  the  publishers  had  considered  the  needs 
of  those  who  are  likely  to  use  these  comely  volumes  for  fre- 
C)uent  reference.     But  Matthew  Arnold's  works  in  general 
have  been  long  crying  for  an  index,  and  it  was  perhaps  too 
tinuch  to  expect  that  his  letters  would  get  one.     Still  having 
tiow  given  our  American  soul  a  vent  for  its  wrath  (the  En- 
glish do  not  seem  to  demand  indexes  as  we  do)  we  may 
crongratulate  the  editor  on   the   modest  and  competent  way 
*^e  has  done  his  work,  and  may  pass  to  a  direct  considera- 
^  ion  of  the  letters  themselves. 

They  are  mainly  family  letters,  addressed  chiefly  to 
-i^rnold's  mother,  his  wife,  his  two  sisters,  Mrs.  W.  E,  Fors- 
t.^r  and  Miss  Arnold  of  Fox  How,  and  later  on  to  his  two 
^laughters.  Other  relatives  were  occasionally  favored,  and 
^liere  are  not  a  few  letters  and  notes  to  Lady  de  Rothschild 
*i.nd  a  French  Protestant,  a  M.  Fontanes,  of  whom  Arnold 
s^eems  to  have  grown  very  fond.  Here  and  there  is  a  note 
t:^  John  Morley,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and  Sir  M.  E.  Grant- 

»  Letters  of  Matthew  Arnoiti  1848-1888  collected  and  arranged  by 
^.^eorife  W.  E.  Russell.  New  York  and  London  :  Macniillan  &  Co.,  1895  i 
^    vols.,  8vo,  pp.  xi.,  467,  442. 
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Duff*  bul  as  a  i*ule  ihe  contents  of  the  two  volumes  are*  as 
we  said,  family  letters  of  a  simple  and  unaffected  sort.  They 
are  not  wriuen  in  Arnold*s  best  prose  style  and  perhaps 
gain  by  the  fact  of  their  evident  unpremeditarion,  although 
here  and  there  one  can  see  traces  of  hurry  and  i^  rather 
jolted  by  uneven  sentences.  Simply  as  letters  they  cannot 
in  our  opinitm  c«»mpare  with  FitzGerald's  for  vivacitv  or 
charm.  There  is  seldom  a  gleam  of  humor,  seldom  an  im- 
portant idea  thj^it  has  not  been  exploited  and  better  done  by 
the  writer  elsewhere  ;  there  is  a  little  too  much  about  money 
and  cooking  and.  we  regret  to  show  our  philistinism,  about 
botanizing.  But,  and  this  is  the  main  point,  the  letters 
bring  us  near  in  many  ways  tti  the  actual  man,  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  has  made  tor  himself  such  a  place  in  his 
country's  literature  and  in  the  hearts  i>f  manv  of  us  that 
these  letters  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  who  would  thor- 
oughly understand  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  enlightened 
spirits  of  our  century* 

Better  still,  Arnold's  letters  throw  light  on  Arnold  the 
poet,  rather  than  on  Arnold  the  critic,  and  it  is  as  a  poet 
that  he  is  Itmming  up  and  seems  destined  to  live.  Th« 
position  assigned  hin^  in  the  new  edition  of  the  fourth  vol-^ 
ume  of  Ward's  Pads  and  in  ProtVssor  Walker's  monograph 
on  *•  The  Greater  Victorian  Poets  "  may  be  cited  as  confirm- 
atory of  this  last  proposition  ;  hut  that  Arnold  had  the  tnir 
poetic  nature  would  be  inferred  from  his  letters  by  a  reader 
who  had  never  seen  a  line  of  his  poetry.  A  more  genuine 
love  of  nature  than  that  displayed  in  these  letters  would  be 
hard  to  conceive  of  No  matter  whom  of  his  intimates  he 
is  writing  to  or  where  he  may  be  writing  from,  he  cannot 
retrain  from  describing  every  landscape  that  has  impressed 
him,  every  flower  he  has  stopped  to  pluck.  It  makers  lirtle 
difference  whether  he  is  travtiling  in  Italy  in  gning  his 
weary  round  as  a  school  inspector  through  rural  Englandt 
always  and  everywhere  it  is  nature  that  fascinates  him  and 
calms  him  and  consoles  him.  He  had  told  us  this  noblv  in 
his  poetry*  hut  it  is  pleasant  to  rtiul  It  «nu  for  ourselves  tn>m 
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his  letters  where  he  is  not  thinking  of  tellrn^^  u.s  iiny thing. 
Then,  too,  the  letters  often  throw  a  welcome  light  on  some 
particular  passage  in  the  poems  —  as  for  example  on  the 
beautiful  picture  of  the  English  garden  "  on  some  tempest- 
uous day  in  early  June''  which  fills  a  stanza  o\  **  Thyrsis." 
It  is  a  sadder  light  that  is  thrown  on  the  evolution  of  that 
beautiful  elegy  **  A  Southern  Night ''  hut  no  one  who  has 
read  this  poem  will  wisi)  a  word  away  fnim  the  touching 
letter  Arnold  wrote  his  mother  on  the  death  of  his  gifted 
and  ill-fated  brother.  Certainly  for  the  future  students  of 
Arnold's  poetry,  and  they  will  he  many*  there  will  be  no 
more  fruitful  source  of  information  than  these  two  volumes, 
("or  the  conversation  of  the  poet  himself  about  his  own  work» 
which  is  said  to  have  been  charming,  is  hardlv  to  be  re- 
produced* 

As  we  have  intimated  Arnokl  the  critic  is  not  as  well 
represented  in  his  letters  as  we  could  have  wished.  In  his 
essays  he  had  been  very  careful  tci  avoid  criticism  of  his 
P^great  contemporaries  like  Tennyson  and  Browning,  and  we 
had  hoped  that  these  volumes  won  Id  make  up  \m'  hi«  former 
reticence.  They  do  not,  howevt-r,  although  we  can  gather 
few  cursory  judgments.  He  e\'idently  did  nut  think  Ten- 
IV son  a  poet  of  the  first  rank,  and  he  had  no  excessive  ad- 
miration for  Mr*  Swinburne  despite  the  hearty  praise  his 
own  verses  got  from  ihe  latter.  For  Firowning  \he  man  he 
evidently  had  a  great  regard  and  rated  liis  poi-iry  above  that 
of  his  wife,  but  exactly  liow  high  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 
For  Carl  vie  and  Ruskin,  too,  his  admiration  was  qnalitied, 
and  the  lesser  lights  get  hardly  a  mention.  Perhaps  it  is  as 
well  thai  this  is  so,  for  more  tluin  one  critic  has  had  his 
sound  judgments  passed  on  men  and  books  and  events  of 
former  generations  discounted  because  of  his  fault v  judg- 
ments passed  upon  contemporaries.  Yet  Arnold  in  matters 
of  religion  and  politics  had  little  hesitation  in  criticising  his 
contemporaries,  and  did  il  in  a  way  to  make  some  people 
suspect  that  he  had  tittle  s}mpathy  with  his  fellow  men* 
This  notion  is,  however,  completely  upset  by  the   present 
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correspondence,  and  Arnold's  essentially  kind  and  loving 
nature  is  brought  into  full  relief.  He  was  not  merely  the 
gentlest  of  parents  and  sons,  but  a  true  and  tender  friend 
and  a  genial  and  amiable  acquaintance.  The  school  chil- 
dren and  teachers  whom  he  inspected  were  devoted  to  him, 
which  is  a  crowning  proof  of  his  fine  character,  for  the  work 
of  inspecting  weighed  heavily  upon  him  and  would  never 
have  been  kept  up  but  for  his  comparative  poverty.  That 
one  of  the  most  delicate  geniuses  of  modern  times  should 
have  been  compelled  to  drudge  for  a  living  and  to  attribute 
his  failure  to  write  more  poetry  to  his  lack  of  means  and 
time,  is  a  piece  of  that  irony  to  which  Fate  is  always  treat- 
ing us. 

A  recent  reviewer  has  described  the  volumes  before  us 
as  the  letters  of  a  scholar  and  not  of  a  man  of  the  world 
like  Lowell.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Arnold  was  not  a  scholar  in  either  a  broad  or  a  narrow 
sense  of  the  term,  nor  was  he.  as  far  as  these  letters  can  be 
taken  as  evidence,  a  man  of  extraordinarily  wide  reading. 
He  was  an  admirable  critic,  however,  and  knew  what  to 
read  and  how  to  read  it.  for  the  critical  faculty  is  the  judg- 
ing faculty.  Hence  a  dictum  of  Arnold's  need  not  alwavs 
be  based  on  very  wide  reading  to  be  profoundly  true.  Then 
again  Arnold  was,  as  these  letters  show,  far  more  of  a  man 
of  the  world  than  might  have  been  inferred  from  his  other 
writings.  His  constant  rounds  of  school  inspection  brought 
him  in  contact  with  all  classes  of  people  and  interested  him 
immensely  in  public  questions,  about  which  indeed  he  did 
not  a  little  writing.  He  was  continually  in  societv,  too.  and 
met  the  best  people  of  his  time.  He  was  a  fairly  travelled 
man  and  acquainted  with  various  phases  of  foreign  thought. 
He  liked  to  have  social  attentions  paid  him,  and  to  be  re- 
ceived cordialh,  as  he  was,  by  the  nobility  and  by  roj^altv 
itself.  Indeed,  if  anything,  there  was  a  weakness  in  his 
character  just  here,  and  these  letters  bring  it  to  light. 
Arnold  was  not  an  entirely  whole-hearted  man  of  letters, 
and  it  would  have  been  better  for  posterity,  perhaps,  if  he 
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had  been.     For  he  is  essetUiaily  a  lyrical  poet,  not  epic  or 
dramatic,  and  a  more  or  less  self-centred  life  might  have 
stimulated   the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius.     Be  this  as  it 
maVf  be  was  in  many  senses  a  man  of  the  world,  though  it 
is  dtmbtful  whether  he  had  enough  humor  in  his  composition 
(be  had  plenty  of  wit)  to  make  a  thoroughly  successful  com- 
bination of  the  man  of  letters  and  affairs  like  Lowell.     He 
certainly  was  not  a  tvpical   Englishman   anv  more  than  he 
WHfiS  a  complete  cosmopoHtan,  yet  it  is  to  be   noted  that   he 
liked   to  sbool,  though   be  did  it  badly,  that  he  was  a  good 
fisherman  and  a  fair  mountain  chmber,  which  are  facts  that 
S€>me   people   may  be  surprised   to  leani.      To  tef^rn   them, 
however,  not  only  brings  us   nearer  to  Arnold  the  man.  but 
lets  us  see  that  his  poetry  rests  on   a   fund  of  genuine  and 
lovable  human    nature  and  not  on   a   fund  of  intellect  im- 
|>roved   by    culture.      For  such    knowledge    we   can    easily 
Torego  our  idea  of  Arnold  as  the  almost  unt^rring  critic  of 
books  and  men,  an  idea  wliich   is  somewhat  rudely  shaken 
by  some  of  his  utterances  apropos  n(  nur  civil   war,  bv  his 
crnmparative  failure  to  appreciate  Ghidstone,  and  bv  his  sur- 
prising inability  to  detect  a  charlatan  in  the  late  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill.     But  it  is  time  to  make  a  few  quotations 
Crom    the    letters   themselves   before   finally    recommending 
them  to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers. 

That  many  of  his  most  characteristic  ideas  were  earlv 
formed  is  proved  by  the  following  sentences  taken  from  a 
letter  of  1848:  "  I  see  a  wave  of  m*ire  than  Ameriran  vul- 
garity* moral,  intellectual,  and  social,  preparing  to  break 
Civer  us.  In  a  few  years  people  will  understand  better  whv 
the  French  are  the  most  civilized  of  European  peoples,  when 
they  see  how  fictitious  our  manners  and  civility  have  been, 
bow  little  inbred  in  the  race." 

Here  is  a  little  touch  of  his  experience  as  a  travelling 

inspector:     "1    write  this  very  late  at  night,  with  S ,  a 

^'oung  Derby  banker,  tr^s  sport,  completing  an  orgv  in  the 
Yaext  room.  When  that  good  young  man  is  calm,  these 
lodgings  are  pleasant  enough.     You  are  to  come  and  see 
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me  fighting  the   battle  of  Hie  as   an  Inspector  of  Schools 

some  day-  .  .  .  S is  in  a  state  of  collapste.     He  will  be 

very  miserable  t<>-morrow," 

This  time  he  u  as  in  the  mild  lark  :  ••  We  had  a  capital 
dinner,  champagne  and  claret,  and  after  dinner  Henr\^  and 
I  played  picquet,  6d.  a  game,  the  parti  ending  in  my  being 
the  winner  nf  one  sixpence.  We  did  not  go  to  bed  till  one 
o'clock/' 

Here  is  a  sentence  that  might  have  dniwn  from  Brown- 
ing a  worse  outburst  than  the  one  he  vented  on  FttzGerald^ 
had  he  only  lived  li>  read  it:  ••  Make  Browning  look  at  it, 
[i.  e.  at  Arnold's  "  Merope  "  |  if  he  is  at  Florence  :  one  of  the 
very  best  antique  fragments  I  know  is  a  fragment  of  a  Hip* 
polytus  by  him.  As  to  his  wife,  I  regard  her  as  hopelessly 
insane  in  her  aberration  from  health,  nature,  heautv,  and 
truth/'  As  we  liave  said  Browning  is  no  longer  here  to  get 
a  ris^  t>om,  but  Mr.  Swinburne  has  not  lost  his  vocabulary 
of  invectiv^e,  and  there  is  no  saying  what  he  may  not  give 
vent  to  whpii  he  finds  himself  referred  lo  as  a  **  Pseudo* 
Shelley/* 

Mr.  Swiuburne,  howe%'er.  could  hardly  quarrel  with  the 
following:  '*  The  bad  feature  .  .  ,  is  the  hideous  English 
toadyism  with  which  lords  and  great  people  are  invested 
with  the  commands  in  the  corps  they  join,  quite  without  re- 
spect of  any  considerations  "f  tlieir  efficiency.  This  pro- 
ceeds from  our  natiofKil  bane  —  the  immense  vulgar-mind- 
edness,  and,  so  far,  real  inferiority  of  the  En^flrsh  middle 
classes/' 

Perhaps  some  of  mir  modern  American  historians  might 
lake  a  useful  hint  from  ilie  tollowing  :  *»  Stubbs's  book  [his 
ConstihUional  History  of  Eng!afid\  is  a  sound  and  substan- 
tial one,  but  rather  overpraised  b\'  a  certain  school  here*  the 
school  of  Mr.  Freeman,  of  whom  Stubbs  is  a  disciple.  This 
school  has  done  much  to  explore  our  earh^  history  and  to 
throw  light  on  the  beginnings  of  our  system  of  government 
and  of  our  liberty  ;  but  they  have  not  had  a  single  man  o 
genius,  %vith  the  ^tincelie  and  the  instinctive  good  sense  am 
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moderation  which  make  a  guide  really  attaching  and  useful, 
Freeinan  is  an  ardent,  learned,  and  honest  man,  but  he  is  a 
ferocious  pedant,  and  Stiibbs,  thouffh  not  t'erocious,  is  not 
M^ithout  his  dash  of  pedaniry." 

Here  are  a  few  sentences  from  a  letter  written   in   RielK 
mond,  Virginia,  Decemher  ig,  1883,  the  farthest  point  South 
that  he  reached  in   either  of  his  visits  to  America:     "  Im* 
sigine  my  delight  after  the  poverty  of  New  England  winter 
vegetation,  of  which  you  can   form   no   idea, —  not  a  laurel, 
not  a  holly  —  to  find  the  magnolia  growing,  a  standard  tree. 
In  the  gardens  before  the  Richmond  houses.    There  was  the 
liorse-chestnut,  too,  which  I   have  never  seen   in   the  North, 
and  tine  planes,   .   .  .   But  my  great  pleasure  vvns  tlie  ceme- 
tery, where  is  a  great  pyramid  over  the  common  soldiers  of 
the  Confederate  Army  who  fell   in  the  war;   bnt  the  beauty 
of  the  garden  [sk\  is  in  its  dells  and  trees,  such  magnolias, 
such  red-berried  hollies,  such  oaks  I      It  was  dark  when  we 
|rot  home,  but  I  found  callers,  and  then  dressed  with  a  good 
fire  in   my  room,  which  even  here  one  is  glad  of.     There 
was  a  party  at  dinner,  the  clolh   drawn   after  dinner  in  the 
old  English  fashion,  and  excellent  Madeira  ;   then  we  went 
to  the  lecture  in  a  tumble-down  old  halL  but  it  did  verv  well, 
as  1  was  sure  it  would.     My  agents  were  against  mv  coming 
here,  and  said  I  would  have  no  audience,  hut  I   hnA  all  the 
*old   families',   who   in  genera!  do  not  go  to  lectures;   one 
gentleman   came  in   twenty  miles  on  an  engine  to  hear  me. 
.  ,  .  We  came  back  here,  and  I  went  to  bed  after  hearing 
much  about  the  war''      \  Italics  are  our  own.  [      Another  let- 
ter concludes :     "  I  wish  I  could  have   gone  tieeper  into  the 
South.     If  1  ever  come  back  tc»   America,  it  will   be  to  see 
more  of  the  South.'' 

Here  is  something  about  his  habits  of  reading  which  w^e 
should  all  take  to  heart:  **  I  am  glad  to  tind  that  in  the 
past  year  I  have  at  least  accomplished  mort-  than  usual  in 
the  way  of  reading  the  books  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  I  had  put  down  to  be  read.  T  always  do  this,  and  I  do 
not  expect  to  read  all  I  put  down,  but  sometimes  I  fait  much 
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too  short  of  what  I  proposed,  and  tliis  year  ihinijs  liuve  been 
a  good  deal  belter*     The  importance  \\i  readint^,  not  sli|^hl 
stuff  to  get   througli   the   time,  but  the  be»st    tliat   has  been 
written,  forces  itself  upon  me  more  and   more  every  year 
live;  it  is  living  in  good  company,  the  best  company,  am 
people  are  generally  quite  keen  enougli  or  too  keen   ahoi 
doing  that,  yet  thev  will  not  do  it  in  the  simplest  and  most 
innocent   manner  by   reading.       However,  if  I    hVe   to  be 
eighty  I  shall  probably  be  the  only  person  left  in   England 
who  reads  anything  but  newspapers  and   scientific  publica- 
tions/' 

This  is  a  little  too  gloomy.  He  would  have  been  sev- 
enty-three if  he  had  lived  to  see  these  letters  published  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  many  of  his  countrymen  will  lay  down 
their  favorite  Times  (which  he  once  described  as  blundering 
on  in  its  usual  intrepid  fashion)  to  read  and  enjoy  them.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  w^e  could  go  on  picking  out  entertain- 
ing paragraphs  from  them,  but  w^e  shall  refrain.  We  have 
purposely  quoted  nothing  from  the  more  personal  of  the 
letters  because  we  feel  that  such  matters  as  his  reverence 
for  his  father's  memory,  his  devotion  to  his  mother,  Kis  ei^H 
quisite  fondness  for  his  wife  and  children  are  not  to  be  re-^ 
tailed  piecemeal  here,  but  are  to  be  sympathetically  read 
in  their  proper  sequence  in  this  semi-autobiography  which 
is  the  only  authorized  life  we  are  likely  to  have  of  the  most 
disti aguish ed,  if  not  the  greatest,  English  man  of  letters  of 
our  day. 

Phu^o-Arminius 
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Any  sincere  self-revelation  of  a  man  in  his  older  years 
is  worthy  the  reading.  There  is  a  rich  coloring  borrowed 
from  the  mellow  ripeness  of  his  mature  vision  ;  the  asperi- 
ties of  time  seem  to  become  softened,  and  memories  cluster 
with  a  holier  nimbus  surrounding  them. 

Particularly  are  the  records  of  such  a  life  interesting, 
Mrhen  it  has  formed  a  directing  thread  in  the  complexity  of 
that  weaving'which  we  designate  a  nation's  history.  Others, 
and  they  are  no  less,  but  even  more,  interesting,  far  from 
telling  of  outward  stir  and  the  confused  bustle  of  action, 
convey  deeper  lessons  of  spiritual  experience  and  aspiring 
effort.  If  there  be  still  added  the  grace  and  charm  of  liter- 
ary expression,  the  rare  occasion  is  attained  when  the  man 
of  letters  is  writing  of  that  which  concerns  himself  most 
and  which  is  closest  to  his  thought  and  heart.  It  is  a  happy 
coalition,  indefed,  when  we  find,  in  anyone,  something  like 
a  union  of  all  three  :  and  it  is  just  this  something  of  all 
these  impressions  combined  that  we  derive  from  a  perusal  of 
Maurus  Jdkai's  autobiographic  novel,  "  Eyes  Like  the  Sea."  * 

Nor  is  it  an  isolated  case  that  fiction  serves  as  a  loose- 
fitting  garb  for  autobiographic  details.  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray both  have  read  much  of  their  own  life's  experience 
into  their  books ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  Goethe's 
"Wilhelm  Meister."  Truth  and  poetry  are  frequently  indis- 
tinguishable nor  do  we  care  to  separate  them  strictly  in 
turning  the  leaves  in  any  relation  of  spiritual  truth.  We 
know  that  the  pages  are  true  —  contain  the  tnith  of  thought 
and  of  feeling,  if  not  of  detail  and  of  incident.  There  is 
the  higher  poetic  truth,  the  creatively  inspiring  imaginative 
truth,  which  tells  us,  without  the  need  of  any  vouchers,  that 

'  Eyes  Like  the  Sea^  a  Novel.  By  Maurus  J6kai.  Translated  from  the 
Hungarian  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain.     New  York :     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1894. 
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all  is  truc^  if  we  m:iy  quote  Balzac,  though  in  a  different 
sense,  in  his  opening  pages  to  Lc  Pere  Gariot, 

Hongary  and  Hungarian  letters  are  comparatively  little 
known  to  us  tar  away  Ampricans  ;  besides,  the  Hungarian 
is  almost  the  ont^  hmguage  in  Europe  that  Aryans  are  in 
close  touch  with,  and  yet  which  belongs  to  the  Asiatic 
group.  Translations  are  the  best  that  most  of  us  can  hope 
for,  and  it  is,  alas!  too  infrequent  that  a  translation  of  anv 
foreign  book  is  really  good,  and  that  the  book  itself  pos- 
sesses a  genuine  interest.  Let  us  thank,  then,  Mr.  Nisbet 
Bain,  the  translator,  for  giving  us  a  most  readable  book  in 
point  of  i^tyle,  possessing  a  brightness  and  a  vivacity  which 
must  have  caught  much  of  its  charm  from  the  rich  qualities 
of  the  originaL 

It  will  probably  excite  no  surprise  that  we  may  find  the 
most  conflicting  statements  respecting  the  author  published 
in  our  Sunday  newspapers,  our  highly  respectable  weeklies, 
and  our  monthly  magazines  by  would-be-w^ell-informed  ones 
who  apparently  (as  is  befitting  the  modern  journalistic 
spirit)  know  everything  about  everybody.  In  nearly  all, — 
and  with  a  little  search,  one  can  find  a  deluge  of  material  in 
random  columns — there  is  a  delightful  contradiction  among 
these  self-constituted  authorities,  and  the  most  heterodo: 
opinions  expressed  as  to  almost  every  question  of  fact. 
length,  in  the  pages  of  the  August  Forum,  the  author  h 
self  was  invited  to  set  at  rest  many  vagaries  by  frankly  fix? 
ing  some  necessary  points,  and  reducing  a  few  dates,  from 
movable  feasts,  to  an  appointed  calendar.  But  the  fault 
here  again  is  that  there  is  to<»  much  matter  of  fact ;  and  the 
author,  in  being  pilloried  before  the  public  gaze  and  forced 
to  give  an  account  of  himself  in  open  court,  after  our  Amer- 
ican forensic  manner,  is  so  much  less  entertaining  and  d 
lightful  than  in  his  bit  of  historic  fiction,  that  we  ask  no  ex? 
cuse  in  ignoring  tliis  supplementary  evidence,  and  in  re- 
manding the  case  to  the  lower  court,  where  he  may  speak 
for  himself  and  tell  just  what  he  pleases  and  how,  in  the 
pages  of  his  own  story.     Wp  <}\a)\  not  be  greatly  bothered 
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about  ignorance  of  details,  for  no  perusal  can  leave  any 
doubt  of  truthfulness  as  to  the  spirit.  It  is  in  the  pages  of 
the  book  before  us,  crowned  in  1890  by  the  Hungarian 
Academy  as  the  best  hook  of  the  year  in  the  Magyar 
tongue,  that  we  can  best  read  the  story  of  the  author's  life 
und  the  contemporary  struggles  of  the  Hungarian  nation. 

Maurus  Jdkai  is  Hungarian  above  everything,  and  while 
near  to  the  councils  of  his  conntr^^  and  loyal  to  his  Emperor 
and  Empress^  he  is  national,  hut  not  Austrian  in  any  other 
sense,  Buda-Pest — dear  Buda^  as  their  capita!  on  the 
lower  Danube  is  known  —  and  not  the  imperial  city  Vienna, 
Vias  been  his  residence  and  is  always  his  love.  That  Hun- 
gary had  produced  mnsicrans,  we  knew  already.  There 
was  Franz  Liszt,  a  king  of  the  pianoforte  and  the  leader  of 
^  school.  The  Hungarian  Rhapsody  constitutes  a  specific 
▼nusical  genus.  Joachim,  the  violinist,  in  point  of  birth  at 
least,  is  Hungarian;  as  was  Rem^njH,  Hungarian  dances, 
Hungarian  music,  Hungarian  orchestras,  are  a  common 
'Enough  form  of  advertisement  in  foreign  and  in  cis-atlantic 
<:'apitals. 

Hutigarian  letters  are  less  knowm,  and  in   the  person  of 

Jiikai  we  are  told   that   we  get  acquainted  with   the  best  iit 

Hungarian   literature.     And  literature  is  here  taken  in   no 

"narrow  sense;  for  he  has  excelled  in  nearly  all  its  branches 

in  poetry,  history,  drama,  and  the  novel,  not  to  speak  of 

^  ears  spent  in  actively  inspiring  journalistic  work.  But 
J6kai  is  even  more  than  a  writer;  he  is  the  type  of  a  newly 
^reat  and  aspiring  nation.  He  was  one  of  the  patriots  of 
^he  Revolution  of  1848,  that  gave  Hungary  position  as  an 
xniegral  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  and  although 
"How  an  old  man,  he  is  yet  a  virile  figure.  He  participated 
In  the  Kossuth  struggles,  and  has  outlived  the  martyr-patriot, 
Indeed,  his  impress  on  the  Hungarian  mind  has  been,  in 
-^ome  respects,  doubtless,  even  greater  than  that  of  the  famous 
X>ictator,  for,  in  the  number  and  continuity  and  varied  char- 
^icter  of  his  works,  he  has  been  called  the  voice  of  Modern 
Hungar\^       It    is   chiefly    through     his    writings,    political 
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ijatirical,  hiimonuLS,  historic,  poetic, dramatic*  and  romantic, 
that  the  aspi rations  of  the  Mag^^ar  folk  have  found  ex- 
presvsion  atKl  thus  become  promulgated  to  the  world.  No 
achievement,  nt*  disaster,  no  hope,  no  sorrow,  in  the  life  of 
Hungary  since  its  new  birth,  tliat  has  not  been  v^oiced  some- 
where in  his  varied  production.  Thousands  who  could  not 
read  his  books,  it  is  claimed,  have  learned  by  heart  his  songs, 
and  have  tlius  come  to  feel  their  country^s  hopes  and  pos- 
sibilities. Il  is  not  strange,  then,  that  his  literary  position 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas  pij^e 
in  France,  ant'  to  the  place  long  kept  in  British  hearts  and  in 
the  development  of  the  English  novel  by  good  Sir  Walter. 
And  again,  like  another  poet-patriot  of  another  nation, 
Schiller,  Jdkai*s  youth  was  characterized  by  storm  and 
stress,  and  he  exposed  zealously,  and  even  foolishly,  a  life 
for  those  three  words  that  have  often  proved  the  touchstone 
of  both  ihe  rarest  nobility  and  I  he  direst  madness.  Liberty, 
Fraternity,  Equality. 

Two  years  ago,  on  January  6,  1894.  his  country  cele- 
brated his  literary  jubilee  —  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
first  scarcely  recognized  poetic  drama — marking  the  turn 
of  a  half  century  in  his  career  as  peculiarly  the  national 
voice  of  Hungary  and  the  Magyar  folk.  They  hold  more 
account  of  anniversaries,  generally,  everywhere  in  Europe 
than  we  do,  and  a  jubilee  is  particularly  sacred.  The  jubilee 
of  a  great  writer,  a  great  teacher,  a  great  figure  in  anv 
sphere,  is  a  splendid  occasion.  It  is  his  public  and  pro- 
fessional Golden  Wedding,  celebrating  the  life-long  union 
with  his  mistress,  muse,  or  goddess,  as  the  case  mav  he, 
Scienthi,  PoHfica^  or  LiUertt. 

Some  n^  the  circumstances  attending  Jdkai*s  jubilee 
were  touching  in  the  extreme,  and  well  sufficed  to  make  the 
old  man  leel  it  is  enough  i>f  life  tc»  live.  For  it  was  11 
jubilee  of  the  nation,  a  celebration  of  their  national  great* 
ness,  and  every  class  in  society,  from  the  throne  lo  the- 
peasant,  had  some  part  in  it.  There  were  processions  an<L 
floral  emblems,  orations  and  odes,  dinners  and  drinkings  sJ 
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but  the  special  literary  feature  was  an  idition  de  tuAe  of 
Jdkai's  collected  works.  Something  like  a  hundred  dollars 
a  set  was  the  price  fixed»  and  the  average  Hungarian  is  not 
rich,  yet  the  demand  reached  easily,  it  is  said,  a  thousand 
copies.  The  profits  were  to  go  to  Jdkai  himself,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  he  received  {^50,000  as  his  share,  a  noble 
tribute  and  a  splendid  gift  to  the  writer,  who  is  by  no  means 
wealthy.  To  subscribe  became  a  matter  of  national  dignity* 
The  list  was  headed  by  Elizabeth,  Qiieen  of  Hungary  and 
Empress  of  Austria  (who  is  claimed  as  a  life-long  friend 
^nd  admirer  of  the  poet)  and  by  the  widow  of  the  late 
Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  There  were  numerous  Archdukes 
«ind  Archduchesses  (for  these  are  very  plentiful  in  Austria- 
Hungary')  on  the  list,  also  ministers  of  state  and  quondam 
dignitaries,  among  others  Cardinal  Vaszary  and  Count  Kal- 
iioky.  And  the  blessed  school  children  and  the  poorer 
people  combined  and  together  made  up  the  requisite  sums 
^o  receive  sets  as  their  joint  property.  Far  more,  herein 
lies  the  undying  and  divine  voice  of  the  national  heart,  and 
^he  writer's  real  vindication  for  future  fame.  '*  Illustrious 
personages  pass  away  and  vanish,*'  he  is  reported  as  having 
<leclared,  "  but  the  people  never  die." 

From  various  sources  we  glean  that  he  was  born  in  1825. 
He  himself  says,  in  his  story,  that  he  was  twenty-four  when 
t:he  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out.  His  birth-place  was 
IComorn  or  Kom^rom.  His  father  was  a  lawyer  ( '*  advo- 
-^ate"  is  the  common  European  term  for  this  species}  and 
ke  was  of  a  good  and  ancient  family,  the  final  *' i ''  in  the 
siame  having  somewhat  the  same  value  as  de  in  French  and 
^^Qft  in  German.  The  family  were  strict  Calvinists,  and  it 
^^^urprises  one  at  first  to  know  of  so  intense  a  Calvinistic  pop- 
halation  in  the  heart  of  the  natural  territory  of  the  Roman 
'Church.  These  two  forms  of  religious  creed  and  dogma  — 
^alvinist  and  Romanist^ the  author  is  perfectly  familiar 
'Nvith  and  equally  tolerant  ot*,  in  the  present  volume.  For 
X^imself  he  is  apparently  too  national  in  spirit  to  be  illiberal. 

Literanr    genius    uirtially    buds    early,   especially    when 


planted  and  watered,  as  Jdkai's  ever  fruitful  tree  ha?  been. 
His  first  puera,  we  are  gravely  told,  was  competed  at  the 
age  of  six.  It  is  hardly  in  the  collected  works;  however, 
it  actually  got  published  somehow,  filling  a  corner,  con- 
veniently t  of  an  Hungarian  weekly  newspaper  ;  and,  we  be- 
lieve^  some  one,  in  a  fit  of  questionable  zeal»  has  recently 
fished  it  out  for  exposure.  His  first  novel  was  certaiiilv 
written  at  seventeen  while  at  school,  and  its  very  title, 
**  Ordeal,"  indicated  the  influences  the  youthful  imagination 
was  working  under.  This  was,  naturally,  not  only  more 
mature,  but  more  ambitious,  than  the  poem,  and  was  given 
a  prize  by  the  students  and  professors  of  the  Lyceum. 
After  essaying  lyric  poetry  and  the  novel,  the  next  flight  of 
fluttering  literary  genius,  if  it  thrives  in  a  continental 
country,  is  with  the  drama.  This  our  author  attempts  in 
poetic  dress,  producing  the  dramatic  poem,  '*  The  Hebrew 
Boy,''  or  "  The  Jew  Son,"  or  *'  The  Infant  Jew/*  as  one  may 
find  it  variously  referred  to  in  translation.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  date  of  this  production,  Januar\^  6,  1844,  (for  one 
must  begin  somewhere)  that  was  celebrated  in  the  author's 
jubilee.  Since  he  had  won  a  prize  at  school,  the  drama  was 
placed  in  competition  for  more  worthy  laurels,  the  prise 
offered  by  the  Hungarian  Academy'  of  Sciences  (for  thus 
they  stimulate  original  production  abroad  in  **  effete  monar- 
chies "  f  Tor  the  best  dramatic  work  of  real  literary  merit 
Jdkai's  effort  failed  to  secure  the  prize,  but  he  received  at 
least  an  '"  honorable  mention,''  and  thus  stimulated,  began 
the  long  career  in  letters  which,  with  all  diversions,  was  to 
prove  his  real  profession. 

These  eiirly  days^ — the  days  of  his  youth  — are  told  de- 
lightfully in  reminiscence  in  the  first  pages  of  **  Eyes  Like 
the  Sea/'  As  a  true  poet,  he  was  susceptible,  of  course,  to 
the  charms  of  young  women,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessar)*  to 
explain  that  it  was  one  of  these  who  possessed  the  *•  Eyes 
Like  the  Sea ;"  nor  is  it  further  necessary  to  say  that  it  is 
not  of  the  lady  he  afterwards  married  that  he  speaks  thus. 

The  young  man  enjoyed  the  very  process  of  living ;  ii 
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M'as  a  pleasure  to  him,  as  were  all  life's  little  amenities. 
Fresh,  bright  glimpses  of  Hungarian  customs  and  manners 
are  common  enough  in  his  pages*  We  all  know  of  the 
Hungarian  waltzes  and  the  Hungarian  dances,  even  if  some 
^f  us  have  not  made  a  failure  at  one  time  or  another  in  at- 
tempting them,  Jdkai  would  have  us  believe  that  the  good 
old  days  were  far  better  than  the  present.  We  catch  his 
ver\'  enthusiasm  ! 

•^  Now,  the  wahzes  of  those  days  were  very  different  from 
the  waltzes  we  dance  now.  The  waltz  of  to-day  is  a  mere 
joke  ;  but  waltzing  then  w  as  a  serious  business.  Both  part- 
ners kept  the  upper  parts  of  their  bodies  as  far  apart  as  pos- 
sible, wliilst  their  feet  were  planted  close  together.  Then 
the  upper  parts  went  moving  off  to  the  same  time,  and  the 
legs  were  obliged  to  slide  as  quickly  as  they  could  after  the 
flying  bodies.     It  was  a  dance  worthy  of  will-o'-the-wisps/' 

It  is  in  one  of  these  whiskings  away  that  he  falls  under 
the  »pell  of  the  **  Eyes  Like  the  Sea.''  To  save  his  partner 
from  tumbling,  he  falls  on  his  knees.  The  rest  of  the  epi- 
sode can  be  told  only  in  quotation. 

^'^  I  split  mv  pantaloons  just  above  the  knee.  I  was  an- 
nihilated.    A  greater  blow  than  that  can  befall  no  man, 

**  Bessy  laughed  at  my  desperate  situation,  but  the  next 
moment  she  had  compassion  upon  me. 

**  *  Wait  a  bit,'  said  she,  *  and  Til  sew  it  up  with  my  darn- 
ing needle/  ,  .  ,  In  her  great  haste  she  pricked  me  to  the 
very  quick  with  the  beneficent  but  dangerous  implement. 

"*  I  didn't  prick  you»  did  I?'  she  asked,  looking  at  me 
with  those  large  eyes  of  hers  which  seemed  to  speak  of  such 
goodness  of  heart. 

*')No,*  I  said,  yet  I  felt  the  prick  of  that  needle  even  then. 

**Then  we  went  on  dancing.  I  distinguished  myself 
marvelously*  With  a  needle  prick  in  my  knees,  and  an- 
other who  knows  w^here,  I  whirled  Bessy  three  times  round 
the  room,  so  that  when  I  brought  her  back  to  the  garde  des 
dames^  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  three  and  thirty  mothers,  aunts, 
and  companions  were  revolving  around  me/' 
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This  is  the  spirit  throughout  the  book  tlial  stirs  our  blood 
and  makes  us  live  and  love  with  him. 

He  was  pretending  to  study  law  meanwhile,  and  had  de- 
termined  to  follow  the  profession  of  his  father  ;  but  it  was 
very  evident  that  he  had  at  this  time  another  mistress  far 
more  jealous  than  either  law  or  the  pursuit  of  letters^  Even 
his  dramatic  success  ranked  only  second  after  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  dancing  with  some  charmer  like  this  young 
lady  with  the  wonderful  eyes.  The  incident  already  related 
occurred  at  the  dancing  school  of  M.  Galifard. 

**  I  am  really  mt>si  grateful  to  Monsieur  Gal  if  a  rd.  I  have 
to  thank  him  for  the  first  distinction  I  ever  enjoyed  in  my  life. 
This  was  the  never-to-be-tbrgotten  circumstance  that  when 
my  colleagues,  the  young  hopefuls  of  the  Academy  of  Juris- 
prudence at  Kecskemet,  gave  a  lawyers'  ball,  they  unani- 
mously chose  me  to  be  the  eiotanczos  (leader).  To  this  day 
I  am  proud  of  that  distinction  ;  what  must  I  have  been  then  ? 
On  the  heels  of  this  honor  speedily  came  a  second*  The 
very  same  year  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  competition  for  the  Teleki  prize,  honorably 
mentioned  my  tragedy,  *  The  Jew  Boy/  and  there  were  even 
two  competent  judges,  Vcironmarty  and  Bajza,  (they  were 
the  names  of  two  of  the  best  known  contemporarj*  Hun- 
garian winters  and  poets)  who  considered  it  worthy  of  the 
prize.  .  .  .  When,  therefore,  I  returned  to  my  native  town, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years,  1  tbund  I  hat  a  certain  ren* 
ommie  had  preceded  me.  I  had  also  very  good  reasons 
for  returning  home.  The  legal  curriculum  in  my  lime  em- 
braced four  years.  The  third  vear  was  given  to  the  patverm 
the  fourth  vear  to  the  furaieria  { terms  denoting  different 
branches  of  the  Hungarian  law).  Every  respectable  man 
goes  through  the  fatveria  in  his  own  country,  but  the  ywra- 
Uria  at  Buda-Pest/'  From  this  we  see,  and  indeed  from 
his  later  journalistic  and  legislative  performances,  that  il 
was  a  very  respectable  training  in  legal  principles  %vhich  he 
must  have  had,  nevertheless. 

He  tells  further  of  himself  with  a  somewhat  charming 
air  of  egotism  ; 
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"  And  I  had  something  else  to  boast  of,  too.  In  mv 
leisure  hours  I  painted  portraits,  miniatures  in  oil.  So  well 
did  I  hit  off  the  judge  of  Osziny  (and  he  did  not  give  me  a 
sitting  either)  that  everyone  recognized  him  :  but  a  still 
jjreater  sensation  was  caused  by  my  portruit  of  the  Procor- 
iitor  Fiscal,  who  passed  for  one  of  the  prettiest  women  in 
Town.*'     Of  course,  this  last  touch  had  to  be  added* 

Appreciation  of  the  tt*uest  principles  of  one  art  lies  verv 
<:!ase  to  that  of  another,  and  many  in  our  day  and  of  our 
^wn  tongue  have  pursued  both,  not  to  disadvantage.  Had 
not  law  and  letters  and  life  and  love —  the  four  great  I's  al- 
literating so  allusively  to  the  imaginatioti  of  the  average 
college-bred  young  man — so  deeply  absorbed  his  attention 
it  seems  possible  that  he  might  have  gained  some  note,  too* 
^8  an  artist. 

The  high  animal  spirits  proceed : 

**  And  y^t,  despite  all  this,  when  in  the  following  Shrove- 
tide, the  Lord  Lieutenant  gave  a  ball  to  the  county  (they 
were  something  like  Lord  Lieutenants  in  those  days)»  I  was 
Mtot  called  upon  to  open  the  ball  !  Ungrateful  Fatherland  !  ** 
And  then  comes  the  passion  of  still  another  Hungarian 
^ance  :  "Ah!  ^?iX  kormag^yar ,  That  is  something  like  a 
<iance.     It  requires  enthusiasm  to  dance  that,'* 

These  pictures  of  light-hearted  youth  —  and  they  give  a 
Cair  example  of  the  easy  and  allusive  style  so  well  adapted 
Cnr  reminiscence  —  are  not  without  their  charm  and  fascina- 
tion. The  same  darning  needle  played  chief  r61e  in  another 
-episode  equally  dramatic.  The  *^  Eyes  Like  the  Sea  "  had 
"detected  a  wart  on  his  right  hand  just  below  the  thumb,  and 
^bove  the  artery,  which  she  promised  to  rid  him  of 

*♦  It  will  smart  dreadfully.  But  if  a  girl  can  stand  it,  you 
m,"  she  said,  and  then  proceeded  to  torture  him  bv  cal- 
^*ining  it  with  the  needle  red  hot.  *' It  is  thus  that  the 
demons  of  hell  must  look  upon  those  whom  they  are  roast- 
ing! •  Does,  it  hurt?'  she  hissed  between  her  teeth*  She 
appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  delight.  '  It  hurts,  but 
it  \»  not  the  needle.*  " 
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It  is  not  often  that  an  author  gives  glimpses  into  the 
privacy  of  his  workshop  and  shows  us,  so  fiir  as  it  can  be 
shown,  the  secret  of  his  art.  Jdkai  is  as  confiding  at  times 
as  Thackeray,  though  with  a  diflerence,  and  niukes  a  friend 
of  his  readers,  for  he  has  come  to  know  they  are  his  friends 
and  he  doesn't  mind  telling  them  things  in  confidence.  In- 
cidentally an  almost  exaggerated  wealth  in  figure  and  color 
is  disclosed, 

**  Working  and  walking  at  the  same  time?*'  the  Eyes 
ask,  **'Such  is  my  habit.  I  work  out  the  whole  scene  in 
my  head  first  of  all,  down  to  tlie  smallest  details,  so  that 
when  I  sit  down,  it  is  a  mere  mechanical  a-b-c  sort  of  busi- 
ness/ 

"•Then,  according  to  that,  when  you  are  marching  with 
rapid  strides  up  and  down  thai  long  path,  you  neither  hear 
nor  see  anything? ' 

"  '  Pardon  me,  I  see  grass,  trees,  flowers,  birds,  stumps 
of  trees,  and  huts  of  reeds  overgrown  with  brambles. 
Amongst  all  these  I  weave  my  thoughts  like  the  meshes  of 
a  spider's  web*  And  I  hear,  too,  I  hear  the  piping  of  the 
yellow-hammer,  the  twittering  of  the  titmouse,  the  notes  of 
the  horn  from  distant  ships,  the  humming  of  the  gnats,  and 
they  all  have  something  to  w^hisper  to  me,  something  to  tell 
me.  A  buzzing  wasp  lends  wings  to  my  imagination  :  but 
if  I  meet  a  human  face^  the  whole  thing  flies  out  of  mv 
thoughts,  and  a  single  'your  humble  servant'  will  dissolve 
utterly  my /ata  Margana^  uniil  I  turn  back  and  reconstruct 
the  ends  of  my  spider's  web  among  the  freshly-discovered 
reed-built  huts,  tree-trunks,  and  trailing  flowers,  when  the 
well-known  voices  of  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  bring 
back  to  me  again  my  scattered  ideas ;  then  I  retreat  into 
the  little  wooden  summer-house  in  our  garden,  and  there, 
disturbed  by  nobody,  I  transfer  to  paper  the  images  which 
stand  before  my  mind/  '' 

It  was  in  this  little  summer-house  that  the  first  romance 
was  written,  w^hich  he  confesses  he  loved  "just  as  much  as  a 
man  loves  his  first-born,  though  it  may  be  deformed  by  sill 
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sorts  of  spiritual  and  physical  defects/*  Where  is  the  young 
bird  that  does  not  like  to  feel  its  wings  and  soar?  and  where 
is  the  newly-fledged  aothor  who  does  not  delight  in  reading 
aloud  his  own  creations?  Great  aspirations  were  those 
flaming  in  the  heart  of  the  youth,  aspiring  to  pull  down 
some  of  the  leaves  of  Apollo's  laurels  for  his  own  brow, 
The  young  mind,  in  full  belief  of  future  entrance  upon  its 
kingdom,  despises  ordinary  v^alues.  Only  images  of  pure 
gold  flit  before  the  eyes,  and  the  jewels  of  the  imagination 
are  all  pearls  of  great  price. 

The  j^oung  man  might  have  remained  fascinated  and 
absorbed  and  made  incapable  of  all  serious  effort  had  it  not 
been  tor  an  opportune  bit  of  ridicule.  The  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness to  shame  and  laughter  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  others  of  Jc5kai's  works  —  can  it  be  a  special  Hungarian 
mark?  It  was  only  by  a  break  with  all  the  attractions  of 
this  delightful  and  alluring  provincial  society,  a  break  ef- 
fected by  his  sweet,  gentle,  sensible  mother,  that  he  resolved 
^within  twenty-four  hours  to  take  the  first  boat  to  Btida-Pest, 
5ind  was  on  his  way. 

Jdkai  speaks  of  his  mother  verj^  feelingly  and  tenderly 

of  her  love,  her  care,  above  all  of  her  wisdom.      It   was 

chiefly  to  her,  as  we  have  Just  said*  that  this  sudden  tearing 
^way  from  the  seductive  influences  of  his  native  town  oc* 
-^rurred  and  that  he  passed  out  to  the  capital  city  and  into 
<he  great  world.  It  is  very  often  the  little  things  that  affect 
liuman  lives  most  deeply.  It  was  a  small  thing  for  a  bit  of 
pride  to  strive  with  mocking  laughter,  but  it  removed  him 
Vrom  the  atmosphere  of  a  provincial  town  and  introduced 
liim  to  the  large  city  which  was  to  be  the  future  theatre  of 
l)is  literary  work.  His  promise  and  career  were  no  longer 
^o  be  locked  up  in  a  retired  corner,  but  were  to  become 
viational. 

Yet  he  was  not  destined  to  a  legal  career-  He  was 
licensed  to  practise  law,  it  is  true,  but  he  turned  at  once  with 
minerring  instinct  to  journalism,  and  has  written  industrious- 
ly, in  one  form  or  another  (probably  even  too  much,  some- 
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limes)  ever  since.  This  was  before  his  twentieth  year,  and 
the  jubilee  was  before  his  seventieth.  How  industrious  «i 
man  can  be  and  how  much  work  one  can  do  in  fifty  years 
is  seen  by  his  output.  **  Three  hundred  and  fifty  volumes, 
bound*  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  publisher,  in  a  vari- 
ety of  sizes,  constitute  the  first  complete  edition  of  my 
works,"  he  says  in  his  Forum  article,  thus  making  an  aver- 
age of  seven  volumes  a  vear,  not  to  count  a  good  deal  of 
more  or  less  journalistic  hack-work.  And  vet  he  had  time, 
besides*  to  be  a  lawyer,  nominally,  to  become  editor  of 
numerous  papers,  to  be  a  parliamentarian,  to  engage  in  a 
Revolution,  to  be  banished,  to  be  condemned  to  death,  and 
to  indulge  in  a  number  of  s\xm\AT  fassetemfs. 

Of  Jdkai\s  large  number  of  works  ( most  of  which  are 
novelettes  and  novels,  besides  a  half  dozen  dramas)  com- 
paratively few  have  been  dune  into  English.  German  is 
the  one  western  language  into  which  nearly  all  have  been 
rendered,  naturally  from  the  relations  of  Hungary  to  the 
Austrian  empire  and  its  capital  Vienna  ;  though  the  author 
has  been  honored  by  translalion  in  part  into  at  least  a  dozen 
tongues.  The  translator  of  the  present  volume  modestly 
confesses  that  he  has  read  only  twenty-five  out  of  Jukai*s 
one  hundred  and  fifty  novels.  Incidentally,  it  ma}'  be  said 
that  perhaps  the  best  known  in  English,  apart  from  the 
present  volume,  is  **  Timar*s  Two  Worlds,"  recently  pub- 
lished bv  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co. —  a  stnmg  storv  of  n 
dftuble  life,  of  strength  and  of  weakness^  of  honor  and  of 
crime.  "In  Love  with  the  Czarina"  is  a  collection  of 
sh(>rt  sketches,  mainly  historical,  gotten  out  by  an  English 
house.  Finally,  the  CasselFs  Sunshine  Series  of  novels  con- 
tains several  ;  as,  for  instance,  "There  is  no  Devil ;"  but  the»e 
are  in  such  a  form  that  the  reader  cannot  be  quite  sure  as  to 
the  accuracy  and  aptness  of  the  translation,  or  the  extent 
to  which  excision  has  been  applied  and  a  heightening  of 
effect  introduced  for  the  sake  of  sheer  sensationalism,  and 
to  satisfy  a  flagrantly  turid  imagination. 
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Forj6kai  is  not  averse  here  and  there  to  startling  his 
readers  by  a  picture  or  an  idea  or  a  suggestion  ;  it  is  one  of 
liis  frequent  effects.  He  can  expose  with  a  few  words  some 
conventionality  and  tear  away,  upon  occasion,  the  flimsy 
K'overing  of  propriety,  and  now  and  then  it  takes  a  strong 
Y>air  of  eyes  to  stand  the  bright  light  without  blinking. 

It  was  in  Buda-Pesl  that  Jdkai  had  full  bent  for  his  lit- 
-erarj'  genius.  He  was  already  considered  worthy  of  notice 
\yy  some  of  the  most  prominent  Hungarian  writers  of  the 
^me ;  he  claimed,  in  fact,  an  intimacy  wnth  more  than  one. 
The  poet,  Alexander  Petoii,  iiuthor  of  "Talpra  Magyar" 
<To  arms!  ye  men  of  Hungary)  and  beloved  evciy where 
in  the  kingdom  as  the  Hungarian  Robert  Burns,*  was  a  for- 
wier  schoolmate  of  Jrfkai's.  The  two  friends  fostered  kin- 
<lred  sentiments  and  aspirations,  both  for  the  freedom  of 
their  native  land  and  tor  the  high  purposes  of  art,  and  their 
<:onversations  on  these  subjects  became  long  and  earnest. 
Petofi  w*as  the  older^  in  the  season  of  his  renown*  and  lent 
encouragement  to  Jdkai's  efforts,  giving  him  what  he  needed 
-so  much,  the  practical  common-sense  advice  of  a  man  of 
the  world.  On  one  visit,  which  our  author  describes,  Petofi 
took  out  of  his  host's  hands  the  manuscript  of  "  Ever^^-day 
Days"  (one  of  Jfikai's  earlier  w^orks  which  its  author  was 
in  doubt  how  to  dispose  of)  turned  over  the  leaves  and  read 
the  headings  of  the  chapters.  "That  was  an  original  idea 
^jf  vours,  I  must  say,  to  choose  mottoes  from  popular  ballads 
Cor  your  chapter  headings.  Ill  take  this  with  me  to  Pest 
^md  get  it  published,"  was  the  friend's  final  comment.  At 
t:he  same  time  he  counted  out  tw^enty-seven  silver  florins  as 
^he  price  of  early  attempts  he  had  succeeded  in  selling  for 
Ibis  friend  to  the  publishers.  It  was  Jokai's  tirst  literary  re- 
"toinit  and  he  tells  us  that  he  felt  he  was  a  Rothschild.  And 
"^hus  the  fateful  compact  with  the  muse  of  letters  was  sub- 
scribed to  and  sealed. 

It  was  Petofi's  advice,  too,  that  led  him  to  give  up  com- 
peting for  the  Academy  prize  for  which  he  had  once  been 
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defealed,  and  to  write  pieces  directly  tor  acceptance  bv'  the 
theatre,  and  moj*t  of  all,  to  get  to  Buda-Pest  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. This  was  the  advice  he  had  now  followed,  and 
Petofi*s  was  the  society  to  which  he  natural  I  v  gravitated. 
His  drifting  towards  journalism  was  equally  inevitable,  and 
in  his  vain  strivings,  at  first*  to  get  something  to  do*  he  ad- 
mits, jocularly  enough  now,  that  he  even  came  perilously 
near  being  a  critic.  From  the  company  he  kept  in  Buda- 
Pest,  and  by  his  natural  inclinations,  the  git'ted,  impetuous, 
young  man  was  plunged  into  politics,  and  with  politics  there 
insinuated  themselves  gradually  dreams  of  freedom  for  his 
beloved  country.  He  had  previously  been  a  member  of  a 
philanthropic  society,  indulging  in  schemes  for  the  amelio- 
ration and  freedom  of  those  condemned  for  life  to  penal 
servitude.  An  enthusiastic  band  of  young  literary  men  are 
most  susceptible  to  just  these  influences,  antl  can  very  easily 
sacrifice  themselves  on  the  altars  kindled  with  such  fires. 
It  was  the  year  1848,  the  age  of  revolutions,  and  the  flames 
breaking  out  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  spread  themselves  in 
every  European  state.  It  was  in  1848  that  Prussia  received 
the  basis  of  itspresent  constitution.  It  was  in  1848  that 
Hungary  took  steps  which  later  led  to  its  recognition  as  a 
separate  kingdom  and  an  integral  part  of  an  empire  formed 
on  new  lines.  Eighteen  forty-eighi  was  the  real  date  of 
the  awakening  and  the  recognition  of  the  Hungarian  masses. 
It  was  the  *' storm  and  stress''  period  of  the  youth  as 
he  entered  into  the  broad  arena  of  life.  H(»vv  revolutiun- 
ary  and  bitter  many  of  his  early  writings  w^ere,  and  how  he 
has  lived  to  laugh  over  a  good  deal  that  was  in  them  him- 
self! "The  paroxysms  of  a  crushed  spirit,  the  dreamy 
phantoms  of  a  diseased  imagination,  self-contempt,  a  moon- 
sick  view  of  the  world  in  general,  characterize  all  my  tales 
belonging  to  that  period,''  he  declares.  It  was  a  time  for 
mental  disquiet  and  distortion,  and  a  period  of  weltschvurz 
for  his  youth,  as  well  as  for  Hungary  as  a  nation,  and  all 
his  feelings  bore  this  color.  The  warning  voice  was  not 
missing,  but  came  to  him  declaring  "the  path  along  which 
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you  are  now  rushing  so  impeiuoiisly  leads  straight  to  the 
gallows  — or  else  to  suicide/*  In  Jdkai's  case  it  came  near 
to  both;  his  friend,  Alexander  Petofi,  the  national  lyriiit, 
was  happy  in  losing  his  h*fe  on  a  battlefield  lV>r  Independ- 
«?tice. 

It  IS  the  vivid  picture  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  his 
own  share  and  experience  therein  which  forms,  historically, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  volume  **  Eyes  Like  the  Sea/' 
T*he  mere  facts  are  that  he  was  at  first  editor  of  a  notorious 
%veekly  newspaper  in  1846,  and  when,  in  1848-9,  the  flames 
of  the  Revolution  burst  forth  in  their  intensity,  he  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  all.  It  was  he  who  proclaimed  in  1848 
**The  Twelve  Articles  of  Pest/'  the  Hungarian  pronuncia- 
mento  of  civil  rights  and  liberty. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  scene,  both   animated  by  a 
<:ommon   purpose,  that  he  and   the  woman   of  his  tate  met* 
Rosa    Laborfalvi*  was  the    greatest    of  Hungarian  trage- 
diennes, and  was  present  in  the  crowd  and  exhibited  a  like 
enthusiasm  and  even  madness. 

The  scene  of  their  meeting  is  a  tine  one.  The  rain  was 
falling  and  was  almost  threatening  to  quench  the  sparks  of 
revolution  in  the  kindling.  The  circumstances  are  given 
^n  Jdkai*s  own  words: 

I  noticed  that  there  were  not  urtlr  gentlemen  aroiiTid  nie,  but  ladies 
plto,  K  pftir  of  them  had  inslTutated  theniseivefi  close  tu  my  i^idc*  In  citie 
^f  them  I  recognized  **  C^een  Gertrude 'Mas  the  actress  wa»  known  whu 
^fcelted  in  that  part).  On  her  head  she  worr  a  plumed  cap  and  was 
>irrapped  wp  in  a  Persian  shawl  embroidrred  with  palm-tree  tloweri.  Both 
'^uip  afid  «hawl  were  dripping  with  rain.  I  had  met  the  lady  oiiie  or  twice 
-^t  the  Srigli|feti»'.  I  exhorted  the  ladies  to  go  htmie:  herr  thev  wuuld  gt-t 
'^rippinfi^  wet,  I  «aid»  jind  some  other  accident  might  l»eftll  them.  '*  We  are 
^lo  worse  off  here  than  vou  are,'*  was  the  reply.  Ther  were  determined  to 
"^rait  tit)  the  printed  broadfides  were  ready. 

The  insurgents*  next  proceeded  to  the  Town  Hall,  there 
to  ratify  the  "  Articles  '*  and  then  .scatter  them  abroad.  In 
the  evening  the  whole  town  was  illuminated  in  honor,  and 
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a  free  performance  was  determined  upon  at  the  theatre. 
Here  pandemonium  reigned;  the  performance  was  too 
tame  a  procedure  and  had  to  come  to  a  stop  ;  the  revolution 
had  begun  in  earnest ;  for  a  moment  everything  seemed  lost. 

The  aulhor  continues : 

Then  a  thought  uccurred  to  me.  I  coixld  get  on  to  the  stage  from 
Nydry's  box;  1  rushed  in  throuKh  the  side  wingt. 

I  cut  a  pretty  figure  I  mutt  say  I  was  splashed  up  to  the  knees  with 
mud  from  scouring  the  streets  all  day.  I  wore  huge,  dirty,  overshoes*  my 
tail  hat  was  drenched,  so  that  I  could  easily  have  made  a  crush  hat  of  tt  and 
carried  it  under  my  arm. 

I  looked  around  me  and  perceived  Egressy,  I  told  him  to  draw  up  the 
curtain.  1  wanted  to  harangue  the  peupir  from  the  ttage. 

Then  '*  Q^een  Gertrude  **  came  towards  me.  She  smiled  upon  me  with 
truly  majecttc  grace,  greeted  me.  and  pressed  my  hand.  No  sign  of  fear 
was  to  be  seen  in  her  face.  She  was  wearing  the  tri -colored  cockade  on  her 
bosom,  and,  of  her  own  accord,  she  took  is  off  and  pinned  it  on  my  breast. 
Then  the  curtain  was  raised. 

The  bit  of  ribbon  rosette,  in  the  Hungarian  colors — red, 
white,  and  green  —  proved  the  salvation  of  the  hour.  To 
wear  the  cockade  himself,  everyone  had  first  to  hurry  home  ; 
the  theatre  was  soon  emptied  and  peace  was  preserved, 

I  hastened  after  Rosa  Labarfalvi  as  soon  as  this  scene  was  over,  and 
pressed  her  hand.     With  that  pressure  of  our  hands  our  engagement  began. 

In  1849  Jokai  joined  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Hungarian 
government  at  Debreczlin,  began  editing  another  news- 
paper, and  was  present  at  the  capitulation  of  Vilagos  on 
August  29.  Death  stared  him  in  the  face  as  a  rebeL  Many 
of  the  Hungarian  leaders  fell  on  their  swords  like  King 
Saul  and  his  armor  bearer  to  escape  worse  than  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines  ;  and  Jokai,  too,  had  resolved 
himself  upon  a  like  fate.  In  this  hour  of  need,  he  was  saved 
both  from  the  enemy  and  from  himself  by  the  woman  of  his 
life.  His  heroic  wife,  who  had  shared  every  anxiety  as  well 
as  hope,  who  seemed  to  use  here  r61e  at  the  theatre  as  mere 
preparation  for  taking  part  in  more  real  and  living  tragedies 
of  the  human  souU  followed  him  up  and  came  to  him  in  the] 
hour  of  despondency,  and  by  her  woman's  wit  and  tact  iiml 
love  saved  a  star  to  Hungary  and  to  the  world.     In  onJ 
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point  at  least  like  Milton,  his  gifts  were  to  unfold  still 
further  in  time  of  peace.  The  wife  had  shrewdly  con- 
verted all  her  jewels  and  finery  into  gold,  vshe  helped  her 
Imsband  disguise  himself,  and  cheating  the  hostile  govern- 
Tnent  of  its  prey*  in  the  character  of  peasants  they  made 
their  way  on  foot  through  the  heart  of  the  Russian  army,  in 
search  of  a  secure  hiding  place  in  the  obscure  depths  of  the 
irast  forests.  As  the  author  himself  portrays  it  in  the  pages 
>f  his  own  book,  it  seems  providential. 

J(5kai  was  to  remain  hidden  in  the  deep  beech  forests 
while  his  wife  returned  to  Pest  to  resume  her  engagement 
at  the  National  Theatre.  If  they  could  win  back  Jdkai's 
patrimony,  they  intended  purchasing  a  little  property  in  the 
heart  of  the  beeches,  close  to  his  father-in-law,  and  plough 
and  sow  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  plaintively  asks  :  **  What 
else  could  we  do?  Our  country,  our  nation,  our  liberty 
were  now  no  more.  Our  souls  had  no  wings.  We  stuck 
fast  in  the  mire/' 

Meanwhile,  his  wife  encountered  many  difficulties  at  the 
capital*  The  National  Theatre  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  opposing  element*  the  Germans.  Her  husband  could 
only  write  to  her  by  most  indirect  methods.  From  August 
till  the  middle  of  October  he  remained  in  the  dark  forest, 
his  impatient  soul  knowing  absolutely  nothing  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world  around  him.  Shut  in  by  such 
scenes  and  occupied  alone  by  his  thoughts,  he  abandons 
himself  to  his  inborn  love  of  nature,  turns  the  inner  eye  of 
memory  back  over  the  past*  and  gives  vent  in  glowing 
hurning  words  to  his  feelings  and  impressions,  as  they 
surge  within  his  breast  or  pass  in  review  before  him.  A 
certain  impatience  siezes  hold  upon  him,  and  a  spirit  of 
bitterness  and  intense  hatred  towards  all  his  surroundings 
and  conditions  creeps  over  him  — the  existent  conditions  of 
his  country  and  its  people.  **  Alas !  thou  white-antlered 
hind  of  our  ancient  leader  Almos,  whither  hast  thou  led  us? 
Would  that  thou  hadst  left  us  in  Asia !  There,  at  any  rate, 
%ve  would  not  have  been  obliged  tp  learn  German  I " 
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In  the  power  of  description,  disclosing  the  vast  depth?* 
of  forest  sketching  far  into  the  unknown,  and  the  high 
boulders  piled  up  in  their  immensity,  and  in  the  feeling  for 
beauty,  commingled  with  the  intensity  of  dramatic  interest 
nowhere  let  go,  the  book  has  ricli  charms.  But  these  pas- 
sages must  be  left  to  the  reader,  and  it  is  obviously  unfair 
to  deal  too  liberally  with  extracts. 

Vivid  descriptions,  however,  are  even  belter  fitted  to 
revolutionary  scenes  of  burning  and  pillage  and  horror  than 
to  idyllic  landscapes.  His  native  village  falls  a  prey  to  the 
flames  of  war  and  of  rapine.  The  recital  is  set  forth, 
adroitly  enough,  in  the  w^ords  of  the  woman  with  the  Eves 
like  the  Sea — ^and  all  the  livid  glories  of  the  fatal  scene 
are  portrayed,  in  language  hurrying  us  on  tumultuously, 
and  recalling,  not  a  little,  the  highly  colored  horror  and 
rapid  movement  of  the  brilliant  narrative  of  another  Revo- 
lution in  Carlyle*s  pages. 

These  are  not  the  only  passages  w*hich  give  full  oppor- 
tunity  to  his  rich  descriptive  faculty  and  dramatic  talent  in 
story  telling.  The  terrible  death  of  two  gypsies,  tracked 
and  treed  by  the  wolves  of  the  endless  forests^  is  peculiarlv 
drastic  ;  it  is  so  livid  that  we  close  our  eyes  with  a  shudder 
to  avoid  viewing  the  tearing  of  the  flesh  and  the  crunching 
of  the  bones  in  our  presence. 

In  the  sore  hour  of  need,  and  almost  of  despair,  outcast 
and  fugitive  as  he  was,  he  w^as  temjited  to  turn  his  back  on 
his  country  and  betake  himsell  to  Paris,  that  home  and 
place  of  refuge  for  so  many  infected  with  the  geims  of 
Revolution.  Even  should  he  come  out  with  his  life,  if  he 
continued  to  write  in  Hungarv,  it  could  be  onlv  under  an 
assumed  name;  and,  indeed,  for  years  his  novels  «tnd 
articles  following  this  period  were  all  signed  by  different 
noms  de  flume.     Still  his  spirit  remained  undaunted: 

If  1  live,  I  will  byild  w  tower  out  of  the  ruins  of  mj  countrT'i  ^lorj :  If 
1  diCf  my  gr«ve  will  become  %n  altar.  Vainlj  does  thri  coward  flesh  of  mine 
tremble  in  every  nerve.  I  am  neither  a  hero  nor  u  giant.  The  report  of  91 
^n  makeii  me  tremble;   I  ^row  pale  in  thr  prenenrf-  of  death;  grief  d 
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tecr«  (roni  roe — but  I  will  not  depart  from  my  Sfi  path.  If  I  runtiat  write 
under  my  own  name.  I  will  write  under  the  name  of  my  landlord's  dog,  I 
will  be  "Sjijo"  (a  name  actually  employed ).  We'll  birk  if  we  can't  speak, 
but  we'll  not  l>e  silent. 

Truly*  a  noble  eloquence  arising  from  a  tortured  spirit 
seeking  utterance ! 

But  the  thought  of  I*aris  was  very  alluring  and  came 
back  to  his  fancy  again  and  again,  and  he  could  not  readily 
shake  it  off: 

To  become  a  g^reat  French  writer!  To  be  raised  aloft  on  the  ihoulderH 
vi  the  moat  glorious  of  nations  !  Wliat  here  at  home  wai  but  the  4: nek  of  a 
^vlilp  in  my  hands,  would  there  be  a  thunderbolt! 

And  he  continues : 

Ah!  what  a  different  mail  I  ibould  have  become.  Had  I  tied.  I  should 
tiow  be  the  grand  master  of  tlie  Renlists,  imr  there  is  as  mut'h  erotic  flame 
-satiric  vein,  and  luxurious  faiKv  in  me  as  in  them,  hut  I  have  nut  used 
these  qualitiea  because  t  write  for  an  Plungarian  public.  Had  I  flown, 
TniUions  would  have  read  my  works»  and  fathers  and  motlier^  would  have 
<«:ursed  me  as  the  corruptor  of  their  children.  And  I  should  have  laughed 
«t  Ihem*  and  tapped  the  fat  paunch,  which  as  an  idealistic  writer  t  iiave 
never  been  able  to  acquire. 

U  was  bv  his  Wiley's  intervention  and  by  a  fiction,  as  told 
liere,  that  Jdkai  was  at  last  enabled  to  escape  and  to  return 
to  Pest.  She  succeeded  in  securing  for  him  a  passport: 
lor,  when  the  Komorn  garrison  capitulated  and  the  officers 
^fvere  guaranteed  life  and  liberty,  a  friend  wroit*  Jokai's 
-name  in  the  li^t  of  capitulating  lieutenants,  and  handed  rhe 
jia!isp«*il  bearing  his  name  to  his  wife. 

His  life  was  at  first  very  quiet  and  naturally  so,  since  he 
^*ait  still  under  police  supervision.  His  work  was  that  of 
Ihe  journalist  and  editor,  but  only  possible  under  various  as- 
ssumed  names.  One  <*f  these,  for  a  while,  was  **  Kakas  Mar- 
tin "  (Martin  Cock),  *' Eh  !  what  a  popular  man  I  was 
then  !  There  were  Kakas  Martin  clays,  with  bowls  in  the 
^hape  of  cock-headed  men.  I  really  was  in  the  mouth  of 
the  nation  in  those  days,      O  tempt  passatiy 

When  one  political  sheet  would  come  to  grief,  im- 
mediately another  would  spring  up  to  take  its  place.  There 
might  be  a  nominal  publicly  advertised  and  responsible  edi- 
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tor,  but  Jcikai  was  reall)*  the  mouthpiece  and  ruling  genius^ 
And  it  was  not  play  besides,  not  to  speak  of  its  dangers,  for 
it  was  a  life  of  incessant  unsparing  work,  with  little  rest 
and  recreation.  This  son  of  thing  was  more  than  he  could 
stand,  and  he  broke  down,  siezed  with  a  hemorrhage.  This 
was  in  the  year  1858,  and  the  ill  symptoms  were  only  cured 
by  five  or  six  hours'  daily  exercise  in  the  saddle  in  a  bold 
expedition  of  some  weeks'  duration  to  the  Western  Carpa- 
thian Alps. 

Owing  to  journalistic  indiscretion,  our  author  aliio  was 
to  experience  the  confinement  of  a  prison.  It  was  the  story 
of  Leigh  Hunt's  imprisonment  repeated-  His  stay  indoors 
was  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  restful  episodes  in  his 
life.  He  made  a  cosy  home  for  himself  inside  the  walls, 
and  worked  away  steadily  except  when  interrupted  by  the 
pretty  steady  flow  of  visitors.  Indeed,  he  was  forced  to 
beg  his  jailer  for  solitary  confinement  from  ^them. 

He  became  tiirther  and  further  engrossed  in  the  questions 
and  movements  of  the  day.  The  cause  of  letters  suflTered : 
he  even  intimates  that  his  home  suffered  before  this  alUde- 
manding  goddess,  Poiiiica, 

But  we  have  portrayed  enough  of  the  man  as  drawn  in 
his  own  pages,  and  there  is  no  candid  expression  of  a  man's 
past  feelings  and  purposes  that  has  not  a  peculiar  charm,  all 
its  own.  We  have  seen  him  a  man  of  letters,  a  journalist,  a 
political  leader,  and  later  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  National-Liberals  ;  among  more  recent  honors,  he 
is  fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Hungary. 
and  President  of  the  Petofi  Society,  and  has  of  late  been 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  International  Literani'^ 
Congress  at  a  session  held  in  London,  Despite  his  fifty 
years'  service,  he  is  still  working,  in  his  desire  to  complete, 
while  he  may  yet  live,  what  may  prov^e  to  be  the  Hungarian 
national  songs  of  the  Niebelungen,  Here  we  will  leave  him» 
still  dreaming  of  his  country  and  seeking  to  put  into  ex- 
pression, as  best  he  may»  the  essence  of  the  thought  and 
aspiration  and  character  of  his  native  tongue  and  land. 
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Perhaps  we  ought  to  have  spoken  more  of  the  wonder- 
ful vigor  of  his  work  and  the  inimitable  charm  and  lightness 
cf  his  narrative — particularly,  of  the  alluring  attractnveness 
of  his  heroine.,  Bessy-  She  is  the  leading  figure  in  the  vol- 
ume considered  as  a  novel,  and  it  was  a  happy  and  genuine 
artistic  touch  to  tell  much  of  the  story  in  her  words*  In 
any  other  way,  our  minds  would  possibly  have  dwelt  more 
upon  the  improbabilities  of  the  recital  and  not  so  much 
upon  its  intense  delightfulness.  In  this,  a.s  in  other  points 
of  narrative  style,  Jdkai  actively  recalls  the  charm  of  our 
late  ill-fated  prince  of  narrators,  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, whose  "  New  Arabian  Nights  "  are  hardly  more  fan- 
tastic and  fascinating  than  many  of  Jdkai's  fancies.  The 
author's  personality  hovers  over  all.  That  he  writes  rapidly, 
we  feel  from  the  glow;  that  he  never  blots  his  own  pages 
is,  perhaps,  also  in  evidence  —  possibly  unfortunately  so  — 
for  he  has  unquestionably  often  written  unwisely  and  too 
much* 

And  what  of  Bessy?  incomparable,  high-spirited  Bessy, 
who  had  "iiv^  husbands,  and  was  surely  so  delighttul  and 
irresistible  she  could  have  found  no  difhcuhy  in  obtaining 
as  many  more,  had  not  the  fifth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wife 
of  Bath  (and  the  fifth  one  too,  in  both  instances,  smacking 
somewhat  of  clericalism)  proved  fatal.  A  certain  resem- 
blance Mr.  Bain,  the  translator,  has  already  found  between 
her  and  '*  that  other  delightful  and  original  rogue  in  ro- 
mance," the  lady  who  becomes  Mrs,  Desborough  in  Mr, 
Stevenson's  "  Dynamiter/'  They  both  can  tell  such  en- 
chanting aud  thrilling  adventures  and  apparently,  too,  love 
so  warmly  and  devotedly!  And  someone  else  —  a  friend 
in  reading — has  suggested  what  English  heroine  is  there 
so  like  Bessy  in  her  fascination,  and  who  wrought  such 
havoc  and  ended  even  so  miserably,  as  Beatrix  Esmond? 
The  lively  heroine  animates  so  vividly  and  intensely  the 
pages  of  this  book,  that  w^e  almost  resent  having  our  picture 
disarranged  and  our  fancies  mentally  dissected  by  the  mat* 
ter  of  fact  information  hinted  at  in  the  closing  chapter,  that 
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the  author  happened  upoo  her  in  visiting  a  house  of  cor- 
rection for  women  trespassers,  and  there  the  orig^inal  stood 
before  him,  and  thus  the  tale  became  told ! 

We  can  now  better  understand  how  J6kai  has  been 
called  the  Dumas  of  Hungary.  As  an  exception  to  all  other 
contemporaneous  literatures  —  French,  Italian,  and  Span- 
ish ;  German,  Hollandish,  and  Scandinavian ;  Slavonic, 
and  English  and  American,  too,  in  their  latest  developments 
—  the  novel  of  adventure  and  humor  is  still  popular  in 
Hungary,  and  rich  exuberance  of  fancy  and  of  language  is 
still  permitted.  With  an  historic  past  close  behind  its 
people,  the  spirit  engendered  therefrom  has  fostered  their 
romantic  temperament.  This  spirit  is  clearest  seen  in 
Maurus  Jdkai,  He  is  virtually  the  creator  of  the  Hungarian 
novel,  and  as  has  been  intimated,  has  written  near  a  library 
full-  His  translator,  the  biographer  and  translator,  too,  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  thus  characterizes  him  :  **  He 
possesses  a  gorgeous  fancy,  an  all-embracing  imagination, 
and  a  constructive  skill  unsurpassed  in  modern  fiction  :  but 
his  most  delightful  quality  is  his  humor,  a  humor  of  the 
cheeriest,  heartiest  sort,  without  a  single  sowpcon  of  ill-nature 
about  it,  a  quality  precious  in  any  age,  and  doubly  so  in  an 
overwrought,  super  civilized  age  like  our  own/' 

For  ten  years  after  the  Revolution  Hungarian  literature 
was  nearly  extinct ;  all  the  old  forces  had  become  scattered 
and  annihilated.  Almost  alone  Jdkai  created  a  new  litera* 
ture.  He  betook  himself  to  fiction  when  political  journal- 
ism failed.  Here  w^as  the  great  misfortune  from  the  point 
of  view  of  literary  art.  When  a  man  does  so  much  and 
such  varied  work,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  bound  to  be  inferior. 
But  his  wealth,  as  has  been  suggested,  springs  from  sheer 
exuberance,  and  it  is  not  a  mark  of  exhaustion. 

And  should  we  ask,  in  the  end,  what  are  the  author's 
own  thoughts  as  to  the  spirit  which  has  animated  this  work, 
the  answer  comes  clear;  It  is  the  re-dedication  of  self  to  a 
life  of  letters ! 
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And  now,  too,  when  I  stand  before  the  big;  silly  bookcase,  which  is 
filled  with  nothing  but  mj  own  works,  I  often  think,  would  it  not  have  been 
better  if  they  had  none  of  them  been  ever  thought  out?  And  instead  of 
writing  so  much  for  the  whole  world,  would  it  not  have  been  better  if  I  had 
written  for  my  own  private  use,  just  so  much  as  would  go  within  the  in 
side  cover  of  a  family  Bible?  Nowadays,  a  whole  street  in  my  native  town 
is  called  after  my  name :  would  it  not  have  been  better  if  all  I  had  there 
were  a  simple  hut  ? 

But  no !  I  willed  it  so,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  go  back  to 
the  diverging  cross-roads  of  my  opening  life.  I  would  tread  once  more  in 
the  self -same  footprints  thnt  I  have  left  so  long  behind  me. 

J.  B.  Henneman. 

The  University  of  Tennessee. 


HOMICIDE    IN   THE   SOUTHERN    STATES. 

Outside  observers,  including  those  most  friendly  dis- 
posed towards  the  South,  often  dwell  upon  the  low  estinnate 
our  section  puts  upon  humau  life  and  the  light  regard  paid 
by  Southern  people  generally  to  the  crime  of  murder.  That 
such  strictures  are  well  merited,  no  one  who  looks  into  the 
subject  candidly  could  deny  ;  for  it  is  unfortunately  true 
that  in  no  other  part  of  this  country,  as  long  settled  as  the 
South  has  been,  are  murders  so  frequent  or  human  life  so 
cheap.  It  is  useless  to  deny  this  ;  it  is  worse  than  foolish  to 
endeavor  to  palliate  it.  Nor  is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  seek 
in  the  number  of  homicides  elsewhere  some  condonation  of 
that  worst  of  all  crimes,  whose  great  prevalence  among  us 
is  rapidly  causing  our  section,  and  indeed  even  our  nation, 
to  become  a  byword  among  the  enlightened  peoples  of  the 
earth.  Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  one  can 
scarcely  pick  up  a  daily  newspaper  without  finding  the 
sickening  details  of  one  or  more  murders,  often  committed 
under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  atrocity,  while  the  per- 
petrators of  these  dark  deeds  are  seldom  punished.  The 
South  is  weary  of  these  crimes  ;  the  country  is  weary  of 
them  ;  the  world  is  weary  of  them.  Men  disagree,  often 
about  the  merest  trifle,  and  everybody  expects  a  row.  which 
usually  not  only  really  does  take  place,  but  is  frequently  ac- 
companied by  the  violent  death  of  one  or  more  of  the  per- 
sons involved,  whose  lives  might  have  been  saved  if  a  little 
coolness  and  good  sense  had  been  exercised.  How  often, 
moreover,  the  newspaper  in  chronicling  these  *»  difficulties  " 
and  "sad  occurrences/'  after  describing  the  stereotyped 
**  gloom''  of  the  community,  adds  significantly,  **  further 
trouble  is  expected."  And  how  often,  too,  are  such  ex- 
pectations realized,  when  the  kinsmen  ol  the  deceased 
undertake  to  avenge  his  death.  Then  again,  who  has  Hiiled 
to  note  the  growing  frequency  of  lynchings,  whose  shock 
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barbarity  is  beginning  to  arouse  universal  horror  and  in- 
dignation? 

Foreign  critics  often  claim  that  homicide  is  a  national 
uln  with  us;  and  a  few  years  ago  an  article  appeared  in 
one  of  the  leading  English  magazines  in  vvlitch  it  was  al- 
leged that  the  Americans  grow  more  bloodthirsty  the  fur- 
ther they  advance  towards  maturity  as  a  people.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  But  some  color  is  lent  to  the  charge, 
when  one  realizes  the  reckless  disregard  for  life  often  man- 
ifested by  those  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  the  housing  of  the  poor,  to  say  nothing  of  bad  sanitary 
regulations  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  New  World.  This, 
however,  is  quite  a  difterent  thing  from  premeditated  mur- 
der and  manslaughter  committed  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
which,  excepting  New  England,  are  of  far  too  frequent  oc- 
currence in  a  land  as  old  and  as  advanced  as  the  United 
States.  The  gravest  feature  of  Southern  homicides,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  often  committed  by  a 
class  of  persons  one  would  least  suspect  of  crime  ;  least  of 
all,  of  the  crime  of  murder.  People  who  have  never  visited 
ti>e  Southern  States  but  only  read  of  these  deeds  of  violence, 
are  not  infrequently  inclined  to  smile  when  the  principals 
are  referred  to  as  ""  members  of  prominent  families'*  or 
••leading  citizens."  It  is  sometimes  urged,  for  example,  by 
those  ignorant  of  the  facts,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  man  of  gentility  taking  part  in  the  brawls  of  ruffians  or 
deliberately  setting  about  the  killing  of  a  human  being,  and 
that  while  murderous  controversies  are  of  more  or  less  fre- 
<iuency  everywhere,  they  are  almost  invariably  confined  to 
the  ruder  elements  of  society.  That,  so  far  as  the  South  is 
concerned,  this  is  a  mistake,  no  fair-minded  person  would 
be  slow  to  admit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  meaner 
order  of  Southern  folk  often  do  settle  their  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  same  manner  similar  classes  w^ould  every- 
where else  adopt,  in  the  absence  of  wholesome  legal  and 
moral  restraints,  it  is  undeniably  true  that  in  the  Southern 
States  men  ol  a  certain  amount  of  education,  and  often  en- 
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joying  the  highest  social  standing,  are  not  intrequenllv 
guilty  of  the  most  shocking  homicides  that  ever  stained  the 
calendar  of  a  roiirt.  Farmers,  mercliants,  bankers,  physi- 
cians, lawyers*  even  ministers  of  the  gospeL  often  slay  their 
fellow-man  in  private  warfare,  and  after  a  mock  trial  are 
set  at  liberty,  not  only  with  no  serious  detriment  to  tlieir 
reputation,  but  in  many  instances  with  increased  popularity. 
If  this  is  an  exaggeration,  on  what  other  grounds  are  we  to 
account  for  the  amazing  spectacle,  witnessed  a  few  years 
ago,  of  several  members  of  Congress  who  had  previously 
been  accused  of  h(imicide,  representing  the  same  Southern 
State  at  the  same  time?  Nor  can  it  possibly  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  anyone  that  whenever  a  person  accused 
of  homicide  lacks  the  inflnence  of  money  or  family  or  poli- 
tics, he  stands  in  much  greater  danger  of  con%'iction  than  if 
he  had  enjoved  any  of  these  advantages.  In  case  the  victim 
of  homicide  is  a  negro,  the  formality  of  ;i  trial  is  sometimes 
altogether  dispensed  with,  particularly  if  the  black  had  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  being  **  sassy  *'  or  *'  uppish  ;*'  s*i 
when  the  luckless  black  finally  meets  the  doom  predicted 
for  him,  the  offen'^e  is  overlooked  by  those  who  believe  the 
act  '*  had  to  be  done," 

The  whites,  of  course,  are  not  the  only  ones  who  com- 
mit murder  in  the  South,  for  the  blacks  ulso  have  their  full 
share  of  blame.  The  great  difference,  however,  between 
the  crimes  of  the  two  races  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  law's  JntVaction  by  colored  persons  is  piinishecU 
that  by  white  persons  is  unpunished*  or  in  other  words  hom- 
icide among  the  negroes  is  a  crime,  but  among  the  whites 
it  is  a  private  affair.  The  blacks  commit  most  of  the  mur- 
ders where  robbery  or  rape  is  the  object.  They  seldom 
slay  a  white  man,  however,  for  purposes  of  revenge,  or  a^ 
the  result  of  a  sudden  quarrel,  long  habits  of  enforced 
obedience  having  created  in  them  a  sense  of  interiority, 
Beaides.  as  everybody  well  knows,  the  negro  is  naturally 
the  most  docile  of  races,  and  occasional  outbreaks  o\\  hii$ 
part  nowadays  ma}'  be  almost  invariably  traced  to  the  doont 
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of  the  meaner  whites  —  those  whose  st»le  cause  t^f  pride  is 
their  complexion.  But  the  pn>iieness  of  the  hlacks  to  as- 
SHult  white  wometK  frequent! v  putting  them  to  death  wilh 
savage  ferocity,  has  dc»ne  more  to  injure  the  negroes  of  the 
South  than  all  other  causes  combined*  since  slavery  van- 
ished from  America,  To  add  that  those  accused  of  such 
crimes  are  rarely  given  :i  regular  trial,  but  are  fvften  plain  by 
every  form  of  torture  a  mob  can  devise,  would  be  but  staling 
a  fact  with  which  we  are  all  perfectly  familiar. 

Curiously  enough,  the  murder  of  white  men  by  members 
of  their  own  race,  is  f;^r  more  frequent  in   the  South  to-day 
than    ever    before,  and    notwithstanding    the    fact    that    the 
machinery  of  local  government  is  everywhere  in  the  hands 
of  the  Caucassian,  this  internecine  warfare  is  almost  every- 
xvhere  on  the  increase.     When  one  begins  to  seek  an   e\- 
fjlanation  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  one  finds  that 
^he    causes    producing    it    are    numerous.     One    man    says 
^^omething  about  another  or  over-reaches  him  in  a  business 
transaction  or  ill  uses  one*s   female  relative.     Tlie  two  men 
^Hfieet,   as  often   by    design    as  by   accident,   and   since   it   is 
^Ealmost  universally  customary  in  many  sectimis  e^f  the  South 
Wor  the  average  man   to  carry  at  least  one  revolver  in   the 
Miip-pocket — everywhere  in  the  Southern  States  significantly 
^^alled  the  "pistol  pocket'' — the  trial  by  battle  occurs.    The 
ap^hooting  is  liable  to  take   place  wherever  the  parties   meet, 
'XA'hether  at  church  or  in   the  courthouse.  In  tlie  street,  in  the 
^^:ars»  or  elsewhere.      As  the  firing  is  at  close  range,  it  gen- 
^5?rally    results  in    the   killing  of  at    least   one   of  the    men, 
%jsually  the  one  who  failed  in    first  pulling  nut  his  revolver, 
^Here  and  there  an  innocent  bystander  is  killed.     If  a  trial, 
'^^r  what  is  euphemistically  called  a   trial,  takes  place,  the 
:i.irisoner  (courteously  designated  the  accused)   sets  up  the 
^ilea  of  self-defense,  which  in   nine  cases  f»ut   of  ten  is  sus- 
l^ained,  for  long  before  tlie  trial  occurs  friends  of  the  mur- 
derer are  ingeniously  working  in  the  community  to  create 
5^ympathy  in  his  favor.     The  dead  man's  faults  are  recalled, 
liut  his  murderer's  good  traits  are  emphasized.     No  small 
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wonder,  therefore,  that  on  the  diiy  of  the  so-called  trial  a 
complete  reversal  of  public  sentiment  is  noticeable,  and  the 
jury  either  brings  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  or  else  the  pris- 
oner escapes  punishment  through  a  **  disagreement/'  A 
very  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  these  homi- 
cides is  the  failure  of  friends  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  parties  and  the  neglect  of  those  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  to  arrest  men  who  are  known  to  be 
armed  for  the  express  purpose  of  shedding  blood.  For  in 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  **  difficulties ''  it  is  known 
beforehand  just  what  is  abom  to  happen,  intimations  of  an 
impending  struggle  being  whispered  on  the  streets  or  in  the^ 
country  store,  and  everybody  is  listening  for  the  reports  o( 
firearfns  that  are  to  send  one  or  more  citizens  into  eternitv. 
Yet  scarcely  a  word  is  spoken  or  a  step  taken  towards  pre- 
venting the  crime.  Shooting  at  sight  is  the  successor  of 
the  old  system  of  duelling  without  that  system's  formality 
and  efforts  at  fairness,  since  no  duelist  of  the  ancient  regime 
would  have  dared  to  fire  upon  an  unarmed  adversary 
Duelling,  therefore,  bad  as  it  was,  was  incomparably  super- 
ior to  the  cowardly  practice  which  succeeded  it  —  a  practice 
that  not  only  permits  a  ruffian  to  take  a  man  unawares,  but 
often  to  stalk  him  as  one  would  game. 

Paradoxical  though  the  statement  may  at  first  appear, 
with  the  growth  of  private  warfare  among  the  whites,  there 
are  less  and  less  killings  of  blacks  by  whites  or  of  whites 
by  blacks,  but  this  gratifying  and  cheering  indication  mav 
be  easilj^  accouuted  for.  Just  after  the  close  of  the  War  of 
Secession  race  conflicts  predominated,  for  the  sense  of  a 
common  suffering  engendered  during  four  years  of  excite- 
ment and  anguish,  was  projected  into  the  period  of  recon- 
struction, when  the  joint  regency  of  the  **  carpet-bagger  " 
and  the  **  scalawag*'  welded  the  native  whites,  socially  ai< 
well  as  politically.  The  ties  of  camp  life  also  held  the  old 
soldiers  together.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  in  those  davs, 
however,  for  bloody  battles  to  take  place  between  the  whiter 
and  blacks;  hut  nowadays  such  conflicts  are  of  rare  oc- 
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iiTence  in  the  more  progressive  Southern  communilies. 
Now  and  then  a  negro  and  a  white  man  get  into  a  quarrel 
^hich  results  in  the  killing  of  one  or  the  other  ^usuaHy  it  is 
the  negro  who  is  slain),  btit  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  instances  such  disputes  occur  among  the  lower  sorts  of 
both  races. 

While  homicides  resulting  from  feuds  and  sudden  quar- 
rels are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Southern  States,  mur- 
ders committed  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  are  surprisingly 
rare,  and  when  they  do  occur  as  much  horror  is  manifested 
there  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  true  homicides 
of  this  type  for  the  most  part  occur  in  the  larger  towns  or 
in  remote  portions  of  the  rural  districts,  but,  all  things  con- 
sidered, they  are  as  rare,  if  not  rarer,  in  the  South  than  in 
some  other  localities  of  the  Union.  Being  usually  the  work 
of  the  less  thrifty  class  of  negroes,  crimes  of  this  description 
are  almost  invariably  punished.  So  also  are  malicious  in- 
juries to  property,  such  as  the  mutilation  of  animals  used  on 
the  farm  and  the  theft  of  personalty.  In  other  words,  pro- 
prietary rights  are  of  more  consequence  in  the  South  than 
rights  of  the  person.  In  regard  to  the  butchery  of  helpless 
white  females  by  black  rapists,  and  the  lynching  of  those 
accused  of  such  crimes,  something  has  already  been  said,  but 
during  the  past  year  these  forms  of  violence  have  been  so 
often  before  the  public  as  to  demand  a  more  than  ordinary 
description.  It  would,  first  of  all,  be  a  mistake  to  assume, 
as  is  so  often  done  by  the  uninformed,  that  negroes  are 
charged  with  the  crime  of  rape  in  order  to  find  a  pretext  for 
putting  them  to  death.  On  the  contrary,  few  who  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  lust  in  this  illegal  manner  are  guiltless  of 
the  offense  with  which  they  are  charged,  for  the  mob 
usually  goes  about  its  work  with  the  deliberation  of  a  judi- 
cial assembly.  If,  for  example,  the  victim  or  the  intended 
victim  of  the  rapist  is  alive,  the  prisoner  is  usually  conduct- 
ed into  her  presence,  an  examination  ensues,  and  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  vigilants  the  right  man  has  been  captured, 
the   execution    immediately    takes   place^       Sometimes    the 
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*Meading  cilizens*'  of  the  communitv  take  part  in  8uch  ex- 
ecutions, but  the  rougher  elements  of  society  are  usually  the 
moving  spiritn  of  the  lynching;  and,  nlthough  an  occasional 
effort  is  made  by  the  officers  of  the  law  to  protect  the  pris- 
oner, their  resistance  is  usually  purely  tL^chnical,  and  meant 
solely  for  political  cflect*  Indeed,  the  officers  are  often  in 
league  with  the  mob. 

Assaults  upon  white  women  occur,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  country  or  in  the  outskirts  of  towns  where  there  is  no 
police  protection  whatsoever,  and  while  rare  during  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery,  appear  now  to  be  constantly  increasing 
in  number  and  violence.  This  may  partly  be  attributable 
to  the  lack  of  steady  employment  and  the  increasing  disin- 
clination on  the  part  of  man}'  of  the  blacks  to  work  at  anv- 
ihing-  Hence  the  ranks  of  the  vagrant  class  of  negroes  is 
being  rapidly  swelled,  while  the  number  of  those  exposed 
to  the  temptations  of  the  idle  is  increased  yearly.  In  other 
words,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  hear  of  a  thrifty^  respectable 
colored  man  committing  rape  ;  indeed,  he  is  most  outspoken 
in  its  condemnation,  and  even  sometimes  takes  a  hand  in 
the  lynching,  when  allowed  to  do  so.  The  crime  is  usual  I  v 
committed  either  by  a  "strange  nigger*'  or  by  the  more 
shiftless  resident  blacks  of  the  neighborhood.  To  the 
swinging  body  of  the  dead  man  the  lynchers  are  accustomed 
to  pin  a  placard,  on  which  are  written  wnrds  to  this  eflfect : 
**  The  honor  of  our  women  shall  be  protected,"  and  very 
often  threats  are  made  against  persrms  who  undertake  lo 
cut  the  corpse  dcnvn  before  the  expiration  of  a  staled  time. 
Do  iiuch  measures  protect  women  ?  Thev  do  not ;  for  the 
more  the  lynchings,  the  more  the  rapes.  Furthermore  (and 
this  is  the  saddest  part  of  tlie  whole  miserable  story)  the 
woman  is  now  almost  invariably  murdered  by  her  assailant 
in  order  to  seal  her  lips  from  the  m<»b.  Lynching,  alscn  hast 
departed  from  its  original  type,  for  while  at  first  ccmfined  to 
the  one  crime  of  rape  when  indignant  men  swung  a  ^iltv 
wretch  from  the  limb  of  a  tree  before  any  trial  had  taken 
place^  men  are  sometimes  lynched  nowadays  after  the  court 
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lias  sentenced  them.  Judge  Lyncli»  inorenvei\  Iras  rxtentletl 
his  jurisdiction,  and  now  tries  perscnis  accused  of  murder, 
larceny,  robbery,  arsoiu  nr  imy  other  offense.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  with  the  t^rowth  %\i  mob  law  men  gradually 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  negro  could  be  lynched  for 
violating  the  ordinary  rights  of  property,  lynching  was  **too 
good  for  him''  in  the  case  of  rape.  Hence  the  rise  of  the 
practice  of  mutilating  the  body  of  the  prisoner  and  burning 
him  at  the  stake.  So  far  from  attempting  to  conceal  their 
identity,  the  lynchers  often  do  their  work  in  broad  daylight 
and  in  the  more  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  larger  towns, 
\et  although  these  men  are  known,  even  to  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  arrest  them,  next  to  nothing  is  done.  If  the 
inatter  comes  up  before  the  grand  jury,  it  rarely  goes  any 
Curther, 

Much  of  the  lawlessness  of  the   Southern   States  arises 
'from  the  attempt  to  apply  rules  of  procedure  adopted  cen- 
turies ago,  to  modern  ways  of  thinking  and  acting.   In  spite 
^>f  what  is  often  said  to  the  contrary,  many  upright  perscms 
^ire   inclined    to    feel    that    something    is    radically    wrong, 
'^^vhen  prisoners  accused  of  the  gravest  crimes  either  escape 
punishment  altogether,  or  by  an  undue  exercise  of  the  right 
"^jf  appeal,  have  their  sentences  postponed  almost  indefitdtely. 
^  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  subtleties  of  the  commcm  hiw 
"^rire  often  refined  to  a  grotesquely  ridiculous  extent  under 
'^he  cultivation  of  backwiKmds  jurists  or  dishtmest  practition- 
'^rs.     The   low  standard  of  legal    education    in    the   Soutli, 
kidded  to  the  system  of  electing  judges  for  a  term  of  years 
rather  than  during  good  behavior,  is  largely  responsible  for 
ihe    growing   frequency  (»f  homicides   in    our   section.     Of 
^jourse  there  are  still   many  able  and   reputable  lawyers  in 
%he  Southern  States  ;  but  few  people  realize  how^  rapidly  the 
V)ar  has  deteriorated  of  late  years.      It  is,  therefore,  scarcely 
Xsi  be  wondered  at  that  legal  reforms  are  almost  impossible  or 
t:hal  cases  are  often  tied  up  for  years  in  h'tigation.    Owing  his 
[losition  mainly  to  the  influential   members  of  the  bar,  the 
judge  convenes  court ;  <me  i\^  the  attorneys  is  "  not  read^' ;  " 
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jin  adjournment  is  asked,  and  the  petiliooer  beinj(  a  personal 
or  a  political  friend  of  the  judge,  the  request  is  granted 
almo8t  a»  a  matter  of  course.  Even  if  the  case  ts  ever  tried, 
there  ivS  an  amount  of  quibbling  and  vaporing  —  sometimes 
lasting  for  several  days  —  that  would  not  be  tolerated  else^J 
where.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  after  all  the  h^^| 
rangues,  and  objections,  and  dilatory  pleas  without  number, 
the  mind  of  the  juror,  even  though  he  is  an  intelligent  man, 
is  so  bewildered  and  befogged  that  he  is  unable  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  any  subject,  to  say  nothing  of  the  practice  of 
bribery,  which  is  fiir  more  frequent  in  the  South  than  one 
imagines.  Plain,  matter-of-fact  sort  nf  people,  therefore, 
having  grown  weary  of  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  a 
travesty  of  justice,  and  with  many  prejudices  against  the 
negro,  took  hold  of  the  subject  of  rape,  and  picturing  to 
their  minds  what  might  take  place  if  a  trial  occurred,  re 
solved  to  execute  the  law  in  what  seemed  to  them  to  be 
less  technical  and  uncertain  manner.  Then,  again,  there" 
was  a  feeling  of  aversion  when  they  contemplated  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  white  woman  facing  a  black  man  in  court,  for  all 
such  trials  are  public. 

Two  other  forms  of  homicide,  the  shooting  of  persons 
engaged  in  stealing  and  the  killing  of  persons  fleeing  from 
justice,  are  quite  common  in  the  Southern  States*  Every 
man,  of  course,  has  a  right  to  protect  his  property,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  an  officer  to  arrest  a  lawbreaker ;  but  it  is 
one  thing  to  defend  one's  house  from  burglars  and  quite 
another  to  slay  a  man  robbing  a  hen  roost  or  a  potato 
patch.  It  is,  moreover,  a  dangerous  experiment  to  arm  offi- 
cers of  the  law  with  deadly  weapons,  and  to  virtuallv  in- 
trust them  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  mem- 
bers of  a  community. 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  to  learn  from  the  elaborate  bulletin  prepared  a 
few  years  ago  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Wines,  that  of  the  82,329  prisoners  in  the 
United   Stales  June    1,  1890,  7,351,  or   nearly  9   per  cent. 
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were  charged  with  homicide,  of  which   number  3*632   were 
in  the  SouthJ     In  other  words,  although   the  population  of 
the  Southern  States  is  barely  a  third  of  that  of  the  entire 
country,  about  one-half  of  the  prisoners  charged  with  hom- 
icide, are  there.     In  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the  bloodiest  of 
llie  War  uf  Secession,  tlR*  total  niimher  of  persons  killed  on 
both  sides  w^as*  scarcely  four  thousand*     A  more  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  report  of  Mr.  Wines,  \m  evcerpt  from  which 
appears  on  another  page  of  this  article,  will  reveal  still  more 
astonishing  facts.     In  the  year  1890,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber of  persons   charged    with   homicide   was  identically  the 
same   in   the   States  of  Mississippi   and   Ohio,  217,  yet  the 
population  of  the  latter  State  is  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  tbrmer.     In  the  same  year  730  persons  were  accused 
of  homicide  in  Texas,  and  although  the  population  of  Texas 
imd  of  Massachusetts  is  about  the  same — ^  being  something 
over  two  million  — yet  the  number  of  persons  charged  with 
l^omicide  in  Massachusetts  in  1890.  was  but  86. 

The  statistics  of  Mr,  Wines  appear  to  assign  the  greater 

Clumber  of  homicides  to  the  so-called  South  Central  States, 

i  ncluding  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Lou- 

»  siana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  a  region  justly  famous  for  its 

"^w^nexampled  industrial  activity.     The  last  census  fixed  the 

;^opulation  of  the  South  Central   States' at  8.857,920,     Ac- 

^i^rording  to  Mr,  Wines,   2,545   prisoners  were  charged  with 

^^omicide  in  those  States  in  the  year  iSqo*      Italy,  tlit-  Euro- 

^^Dean   countrv  where  murders  appear  to  he  most  frequent, 

^nas   a    population    of  some    29,699,785  —  more    than    three 

"^imes  that  of  the  above  Slates.     Italy's  annual  crop  of  mur- 

^den^  IS  2470.      It  should  be  noted,  hnwevei%  that  the  Italian 

^gures  represent  actual  murders,  rather  than  all  varieties  of 

homicides,  as  is  the  case  with   the  American   table,  and  do 

include   prisoners    serving    long    terms,  as    apparently  the 

ifures  of  Mn  Wines  do.     But    it  is  no  less  in  teres  ' 


tigi 


»"K 


♦  It  should  b«  noifd  that  in  these  figure*,  when  comparlion  is  inmie 
'Vvllh  Ihote  for  t88o,  eire  HhouW  b«?  taken  to  alli»%v  f<jr  fliv  counting  twice  of 
^ome  long* term  prisoner*. 
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obserA^e  tliat  the  South  Central  States,  where  feuds  are  most 
virulent,  embrace  those  mountainous  regions  least  inhabited 
by  negroes.  One  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  South- 
ern States  contain  few  foreigners,  tlie  last  census,  tor  exam- 
ple, giving  the  ratio  of  foreign-born  to  native-born  citizens 
in  Alabama  as  2.50,  Tennessee  2.74,  and  Georgia  I-75: 
while  the  same  ratio  was  in  New  York  38.73,  Illinois  36.39, 
and  Massachusetts  38.66. 

The  causes  of  this  great  blot  upon  the  South  have  been 
already  partly  indicated.  Qiiarrels,  race  antipathies,  the 
defective  administration  of  the  law,  apathy  and  indifference 
on  the  part  of  molders  of  public  opinion  —  these  are  largelv 
responsible  for  the  deplorable  lack  of  that  regard  for  life 
one  would  hope  to  fiod.  Then  again,  ignorance  is  eveiT- 
where  the  prolific  mother  of  all  varieties  of  transgressions, 
not  to  mention  idleness  and  intemperance,  Curiouslv 
enough,  however,  Mr.  Wines  shows  that  in  1890,  66,57  P^** 
cent,  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  United  States  charged  with 
homicide  had  received  an  elementary  education,  and  that 
3.44  per  cent-  had  enjoved  the  privileges  of  higher  training, 
He  shows  also  that  ignorance  of  a  trade  leads  to  crime  ;  but 
19.35  per  cent,  of  those  charged  with  homicide  in  1890  were 
mechanics,  20,10  per  cent,  were  total  abstainers,  and  only 
19.87  per  cent,  were  returned  as  drunkards.  In  the  South, 
climate  seems  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  it,  although  the 
food  and  whisky  consumed  in  many  localities  may  con- 
tribute their  due  share  towards  the  evil.  Of  course  the  in- 
fluence of  heredity  should  not  be  overlooked.  How  often, 
for  example,  does  one  hear  of  several  generations  of 
fighters  '*  who  died  with  their  boots  on."  Mr.  Wines  is  not 
inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  claim  that  homicides  are, 
in  a  measure,  due  to  maladministration.  He  savs:  "The 
sections  in  which  there  are  the  most  executions  are  those  in 
which  there  are  the  most  lynchings.  The  number  of  exe- 
cutions and  of  lynchings  reported  by  the  sheriffs  of  the 
Southern  States  is  identically  the  same.  It  is  further  to  be 
noted   that  the  largest  number   both  of  executions  and  oC^ 
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lynchings  ivS  in  the  South  Central  divisioii,  where  the  aver- 
age sentence  for  homicidtf  is  longest,  and  where  the  per- 
centage of  long  sentences  imposed  by  the  courts  is  the  high- 
eJIt,**  Additional  light  might  have  heen  thrown  on  the 
subject,  however,  by  indicating  the  ratif)  of  convictions  in 
the  case  of  the  whites  and  the  blacks  respectively. 

Slavery,  of  course,   had   a   tendency   in   many   ways  to 
diminish    one*s  regard    for   the  life  of  otliers,   since   it  de- 
veloped among  the  whites  mediaeval   conceptions  o*  honor, 
and  at  the  same  time  placed  the  blacks  almost  at  the  mercy 
of  their  owners*     Notwithstanding  this   fact*  however,  the 
proprietary  character  of  the  slave  afforded  him  a  protection 
which  he  lost  when  made  free  ;   for  under  the  slave  codes  it 
vras  no  unusual  thing  for  a  white   man  to  suffer  death  for 
killing  another's  slave*     Then  again,  the  agricultural  char- 
acter of  the  pursuits  of  the  great  majority  of  people  has  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  a   healthy  public  sentiment  in  many 
sections  of  the  South  and  at  the  same  time  produced  a  tend- 
-^ncy   to  rely  upon   self-help  rather   thati   upon   a  defective 
•system  of  local  government*     Men  of  the  more  influential 
^::la8ses,  too,  often  appear  to  think  it  somewhat  degrading  to 
^ippeal  to  the  legally  established  tribunals  when  their  '*honor'' 
is  involved*     This  feeling  may,  of  course,  be  directly  traced 
T:o  the   patriarchal  character  of  society  in  the  days  of  slav- 
-^ry,  when  the  father  had  almost  complete  con t ml  over  the 
*nembers  of  the   family.     Then   again,  the   late  war  by  ac- 
^^rustoming  the  people  for  four  years  to  bloods  lied  and  vio- 
lence, and  the  disorganization  of  society  at  the  close  of  that 
struggle,  have  had   no  little  to  do  with  causing  the  crime  of 
liomicide  in  the  South,      Disbanded  soldiers,  for  example, 
j>artictilarly  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  irregular  forms 
^>f  warfare,  often  returned  home  to  continue  their  excesses 
^nder  the  guise  of  *'  Ku-Klux  "  and  •*  bushwhackers."     In 
«onie  portions  of  the  Southern  States  these  men  instituted  a 
veign  of  terror.     Of  course  the  better  class  of  ex-Confeder- 
^\t%  usually  discountenanced  such  misdoings  and  went  to 
^ork  to  rebuild  their  shattered  fortunes  with  sublime  hero- 
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ism  and  the  utmost  good  faith*  All  things  considered,  how- 
ever, the  twelve  years  following  the  surrender  of  General 
Lee*8  army  were  the  most  demoralizing  the  Southern  Stales 
ever  experienced,  being  infinitely  more  disintegrating  than 
the  period  covered  by  the  War  of  Secession.  Everything 
was  turned  upside  down.  Because  of  their  participation  in 
the  rebellion,  a  majority  of  the  whites  had  been  disfran- 
chised, while  the  sceptre  of  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
blacks — destitute  of  knou^ledge  b)*  laws  of  compulsory  ig- 
norance* As  is  well  known,  the  men  who  essayed  the  task 
of  leading  these  children  of  the  sun  during  their  years  of 
tutelage  were  adventurers  from  the  North  and  native  whites 
whom  the  disturbances  of  the  period  had  thrown  to  the  sur* 
face  of  politics*  These  men,  denominated  respectively  in 
the  parlance  of  that  day  **  carpet-baggers  **  and  "scala- 
wags,** while  occasionally  honest  and  capable,  were  on  the 
whole  as  shameless  a  set  of  plunderers  as  ever  exploited  the 
public.  By  and  by  the  ex-Confederates  began  to  manifest 
an  active  interest  in  politics^  and  when  their  disqualifica- 
tions were  removed,  they  redoubled  their  efforts  to  secure 
control  of  the  Southern  local  governments*  This  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  acts  of  violence,  and  in 
the  numerous  **  riots"  that  ensued  not  a  few  men  were 
slain,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  the 
hired  assassin.  The  animosity  of  the  whites  extended  to 
all  whose  political  views  differed  from  their  own,  and  when 
threats  tailed  to  bring  the  "carpet-baggers"  and  **scala' 
wags  "  to  terms,  murder  was  frequently  resorted  to,  the  ex- 
cuse being  '*  it  had  to  be  done/* 

Meanwhile,  the  "radical*'  governments  had  organized 
the  blacks  into  military  companies  and  union  leagues*  whose 
members  were  armed  and  regnlarlv  drilled.  These  black 
soldiers  often  "  carried  on  '*  in  a  high  manner,  precipitating 
their  own  slaughter  as  well  as  that  of  the  whites.  Nor  were 
the  garrisons  of  United  States  soldiers,  which  were  quar- 
tered in  the  larger  towns,  able  to  check  the  disorders  of  the 
limes.     Under  such  circumstances,  harmonv  seemed  oi*t  of 
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the  question,  Anotlier  great  difficulty  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  political  nnioti  of  the  two  races  was  the  firm 
conviction  of  the  whites  that  a  hui^e  conspiracy  existed 
'*np  North*'  whose  avowed  purpose  was  their  humiliation 
by  the  establishment  of  the  **  social  equality  *'  of  the  negroes. 
The  latter*  on  the  other  hand,  believed  just  as  sincerely  that 
the  moment  the  *'  white  folks  j^ot  into  power  '*  the  chains  of 
slavery  would  clank  again.  Of  course  the  Soutfiern  people 
themselves  were  largely  responsible  for  the  evils  of  recon- 
struction, but  in  spite  of  errors  on  their  part,  the  sufferings 
they  underwent  were  often  unavoidnble.  The  upshot  of  the 
matter  was  that  about  twenty  years  ago,  after  having  vainlj' 
striven  by  compromises  and  similar  mild  measures  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  corrupt  rulers,  the  whites  gained  control 
of  the  Southern  governments  hy  campaigns  of  frauds  and 
violence,  w^hose  direful  results  are  felt  to  this  day*  The 
years  that  followed  were  years  of  unusual  quiet  and  prog- 
ress. Business  revived ;  a  new  impulse  was  giv^en  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  there  was  everyw^here  a  spirit  of 
hope  and  enterprise  such  as  the  South  had  never  witnessed 
before.  But  beneath  all  the  superrtcial  evidences  of  pros- 
perity, as  seen  in  the  construction  of  railways,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  commerce,  there  was  the  smothered  thunder  of 
an  approaching  earthquake.  For  the  whites  rapidly  began 
to  learn  that  it  was  a  far  easier  matter  to  count  men  into 
office  than  to  count  them  out  again. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  until  hut  yesterday  there  has 
been  in  most  sections  of  the  Southern  States  but  one  politi- 
cal party.  This  organization,  although  styling  itself  demo- 
cratic, at  one  time  almost  everywhere  assumed  arbitrary 
power.  To  question  its  policy,  to  criticise  its  methods,  to 
refuse  to  support  the  men  nominated  for  office  by  a  conclave 
of  its  managers  or  "bosses''  was,  until  very  recently,  almost 
as  much  as  a  white  man's  life  was  worth,  and  meant  the 
ruin  of  a  newspaper*  Many  persons  tamely  submitted  to 
this  yoke,  because  they  feared  that  revolt  on  their  part 
would  have  the  result  of  establishing  "  negro  domination," 
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an  argument  the  party  leaders  knew  how  lo  use  with  lellinj( 
eflfecL  During  tlie  tirst  few  years  of  its  supremacy,  the 
Democriitic  party  retained  the  en ntldence  of  almost  everv- 
bodv.  Its  methods  were  somewhat  after  tliis  fashion  :  A 
few  men  would  assemble  in  cunventitm,  proclaim  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  set  of  ofticers  often  aj^reed  upon  by  an  executive 
committee  beforehand,  and  then  adjourn.  By  and  by,  how- 
ever, the  "  convention  plan  ''  became  so  unbearable  that  the 
plan  of  having  primary  elections  wms  adopted.  At  these 
"  primaries  *'  no  ime  but  a  member  of  some  Democratic  club 
could  vote.  The  primary  attracted  universal  interest,  for 
it  practically  decitled  the  result  of  the  regular  election  since 
the  negroes  were  virtually  distVanchised.  It  not  infrequently 
happened,  however,  thai  the  sin  of  ambition  entered  the 
fold  to  disturb  that  harmony  so  delightful  to  the  faithful.  It 
was  urged,  for  instance,  that  since  '*Gen,'*  So-and-so  had 
fed  at  the  public  crib  for  several  years,  by  all  the  princi- 
ples of  Jefferson  he  should  allow  Mr,  So-and-so  the  oppor- 
tunity of  repairing  his  shattered  exchequer  from  the  same 
source ;  but,  naturally  enough,  he  of  the  military  tvpe 
viewed  the  subject  in  an  altogetlier  ditlereni  light*  Then 
again,  the  rascals  who  had  slufted  ballot-boxes  and  as* 
sassinated  negroes  began  to  complain  bitterly  that  their 
** valuable  services"  had  been  ill-requited.  During  the  ex- 
citement ot  such  campaigns  of  crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion, candidates  t^fien  told  their  opponenls  that  if  what  thev 
bad  said  was  disliked,  everybody  knew  where  to  find  them* 
which  was  frequently  thr  prelude  to  a  bloody  encounter. 
When  those  accused  of  homicides  of  this  character  were 
brought  lo  triaU  of  course  they  were  not  punished,  for  that 
would  have  seriously  injured  the  party  in  power.  Were 
they  not  all  good  Democrats?  Naturally,  moreover,  the 
universal  conscii>usness  that  fraud  sat  enthroned  in  high 
places  conveyed  to  the  popular  mind  a  general  feeling  of 
doubt  regarding  the  fairness  of  judges  and  the  honesty 
of  the  ministerial  officers.  In  the  far  South,  moreover,  no 
hope  could   be  expected    from   the    party  that  there  culled 
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itself  Republican^  for  it  was  organized  almost  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  money  from  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  that  organizalion. 

The  first  indications  of  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  South  began  about  ten  years  ago,  and  its  form 
was  the  familiar  one  of  a  contest  between  those  who  were 
in  and  those  who  were  out  of  power.      This  waa  accom- 
panied by   a  heahhier  tone  on   the  part  of  the  inflnentiaJ 
press,  which   no  longer  hesitated  to  denounce  the  rascality 
and  general  shortcomings  of  public  servants.     At  the  same 
time,  a  disinclination   to  support   the  regular  nominees   of 
**  the  party  *  was  also  evinced*    With  the  growing  bitterness 
of   these   political   struggles,  homicides   among  the   whites 
grew    more    frequent,    while    widespread    bickerings    and 
loss  of   confidence   took   the   place  of   that   solidarity  that 
Had    formerly    characterized    the    political    action    of    the 
Southern  whites.     A  still  further  element  of  disintegration 
^ippeared  in  the  rivalries  between  the  rising   municipalities 
^nd     the    less    prosperous    agricultural     communities,  —  a 
Reeling   designing  demagogues    quickly  employed    for  the 
psurpose  of  securing  office.     Such  frictions,  however,  often 
founded   as  they    are    upon    the  most   ignorant   prejudices, 
«^re    having    the    fortunate    result   of   breaking    up   the   so- 
trailed  "  Solid  South/'     This  result  achieved,  one  may  well 
1-iope  to  see  the  development  of  two  political  parties  in  the 
^louthern   States,  normally  constructed,  whose  mutual  con- 
gests   for  supremacy   will   ensure  that  protection  of  life  of 
'V^^hich  our  section  stands  sorely  in  need. 

A  still  healthier  sign  of  improvement  is  the  outspoken 
^^enunciation  of  homicide  one  sees  in  many  of  the  leading 
m^ewspapers  of  the  South.  This  is  a  great  change  for  the 
^zsetter,  for  it  used  to  be  customary  to  treat  the  utterances  of 
cr^f  the  outside  world  on  this  subject  as  unwarrantable 
i  mpertinence,  or  the  result  of  sectional  prejudice.  Even 
"t.o-day  the  more  belated  journals  of  the  South  frequently 
x^ndertake  to  meet  adverse  criticisms  regarding  homicide 
in   our   section   by   citing  similar   violations  of  the  law  in 
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other  portions  of  the  Unioo.  Other  newspapers  timidly  sug- 
gest that  the  law  taight  to  be  enforced,  because  homicides 
tend  to  keep  out  capital  and  immigration  1  Be  it  said  lo 
their  credit,  however,  the  more  intelligent  Southern  editors 
denounce  murder,  sincerely,  bravely,  and  on  the  very  high- 
est grounds.  This  was  notably  time,  for  example,  of  that 
fearless  champion  of  human  life,  the  late  Captain  Francis 
W*  Dawson,  of  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier^  who,  a 
few  years  ago,  was  himself  murdered.  Many  other  newspa- 
pers could  also  be  mentioned*  It  is  this  growing  boldness  of 
the  press  that  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  promises  for 
the  future,  because  the  more  influential  section  of  the  press 
can  accomplish  a  reformation  of  this  evil  no  other  human 
agency  can.  Their  words  will  prove  a  greater  power  for 
good  than  a  thousand  laws  making  a  county  liable  in  dam- 
ages to  a  murdered  man's  relatives.  For  what  jury  will 
award  a  verdict  to  the  plaintiff  if  public  opinion  does  not 
prove  strong  enough  to  suppress  homicides?  ^H 

Of  the  many  plans  proposed  for  suppressing  murder  i^^ 
the  South,  it   is   somewhat   surprising   that  no  one  appears 
even  to  have  suggested  the  abolition  of  capital  punishmenL 
And  yet»  whatever  merits  ihe  death  penalty  may  possess,  not 
a  few  communities  have  learned  that  the  enforcement  of  a 
law   depends   rather  upon   the  certainty   and  celerity   and 
justice    than    upon     the    severe    character   of    the    punish- 
ment   meted    out    to    the    trangressor.      The    main    object 
should  be   the   prevention  of  crime,  not   the   punishment  of 
the  criminal.     A  jury,   moreover,  will    frequently  render  a 
verdict  for  the  prosecution   when  the   penalty   is   imprison- 
ment, whereas  if  the  prisoner  would  be  put  to  death  through 
their  conviction  they  not  infrequently  give  him  every  pos- 
sible benefit  of  doubt.    There  should  also  be  eflToris  made  to 
diminish  the  number  of  lynchings  by  affording  more  ad 
quate   protection   to   women.     The   plan   suggested  by  I 
acute  critic  of  American  institutions,  Mr.  Bryce,  for  exa 
pie,  has  much   in  it  to    commend  it  to  Southern  legislatoi 
Mr.  Bryce  is  inclined  to   think   tliat  a  system  of  mount 
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police  for  the  rural  districts  would  be  very  serviceable. 
There  appearji  to  be  no  reason  wlij-  such  a  force,  organized 
j§omevvhat  like  the  mounted  police  nf  Canada,  could  not  do 
much  eftective  work.  An  organization  of  this  kind  could 
render  especially  valuable  servicer  in  those  sparsely  settled 
communities  where  the  houses  are  far  apart  and  children 
are  obliged  to  walk  several  miles  to  school. 

What  is  needed  above  everything  else  in  the  Southern 
States  in  order  to  effect  a  radical  cure  of  the  homicidal 
mania,  is  a  general  awakening  of  the  public  conscience  on 
the  subject.  Not  that  good  and  kindly  and  humane  senti- 
ments are  wanting,  for  no  other  part  of  the  world  has  a 
larger  share  of  those  softening  and  gracious  social  virtues 
that  make  for  peace  and  good  will  among  men.  But  un- 
fortunately the  class  that  is  silent  when  it  ought  to  speak 
out  and  inert  when  it  ought  to  act,  is  either  afraid  to  do  more 
than  whisper  its  protests  or  else  supinely  leaves  things  to 
take  their  own  coarse.  Meanwhile,  the  crimson  tide  rises 
higher  and  higher,  and  will  in  all  probability  continue  to 
do  so  until  checked  through  the  pressure  of  outside  in- 
fluence or  the  spontaneous  development  of  an  overpower- 
ing local  sentiment.  Possibly  the  present  lawlessness,  unless 
summarily  dealt  with,  will  be  succeeded  by  an  even  greater 
spirit  of  anarchy,  when  law  and  order  leagues  will  have  to  be 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  public  every  hom- 
icide and  of  seeing  to  it  that  every  accused  person  is  duly 
prosecuted.  For  no  part  of  the  civilized  world  can  always 
escape  the  influence  of  that  wide  and  deep  interest  in  life 
now  so  universally  present  in  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  and  activity.  This  most  striking  characteristic 
of  the  dying  century  vivifies  everything.  Its  spirit  is  hu- 
mane and  tender,  and  its  operations  extend  even  to  the 
lower  animals.  Its  influence  animates  every  writer  whose 
productions  are  worth  the  reading,  for  life  is  the  theme 
of  him  who  seeks  to  account  for  the  vagaries  of  individ- 
uals as  well  as  of  him  who  traces  the  careers  of  nations. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  background  of  all  those  larger  move- 
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ments  of  more  recent  times  whose  goal  is  the  protection  and 
elevation  of  the  race.  Go  where  one  will,  therefore,  one 
will  find  a  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  man  and  brute 
alike  such  as  this  world  has  never  seen  before ;  and  the 
community  that  permits  the  butchery  of  its  members  one  by 
another  is  out  of  touch  with  the  noblest  impulses  of  the  age 
and  will  revert  to  a  type  of  society  not  found  at  present 
among  European  peoples,  unless  it  be  where  the  crescent 
has  displaced  the  cross. 

B.  J.  Ramagb. 


PARIS,    OLD    AND    NEW. 

Perhaps  no  city  of  the  modern  world  has  such  a  uni- 
versal fascination  as  that  ville  lumiere  whither  good  Amer- 
icans go  when  they  die,  and  a  company  by  no  means  exclu- 
sive, Parthians,  Medes,  Persians,  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  resort  while  still  in  this  mortal 
life.  Since  the  Restoration,  at  least,  Paris  has  never  ceased 
to  be  to  Europe  what  Venice  once  was,  "  the  revel  of  the 
earth,  the  masque  of  Italy ".  Whatever  it  may  be  to  the 
industrious  artisans  and  frugal  housewives,  to  us  it  is  a 
bright  plaisance,  a  place  of  joyous  relaxation  from  narrow- 
ing cares,  a  chosen  spot  of  which  we  may  surely  say  that : 

He  who  of  those  delights  can  judge  and  ipare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise. 

But,  alas,  some  of  us  know  very  well  that  this  is  the  Paris 
of  our  old  recollections,  not  of  our  present  experience,  or 
at  least  we  know  that  the  Paris  of  to-day  is  something  very 
different  from  the  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire,  different 
even  from  the  Paris  of  the  Third  Republic's  first  decade. 
To  the  writer  it  has  always  seemed  as  though  each  exposi- 
tion had  marked  a  stage  of  deterioration,  or  perhaps,  one 
would  better  say  of  vulgarization  in  the  capital  of  enlight- 
enment. The  gayest  Paris  was  that  of  the  decade  that  fol- 
lowed Solferino,  though  doubtless  the  most  joyous  was  the 
Paris  of  that  roi  (TTvetot^  Louis  Philippe,  the  Paris  of 
Murger's  Vie  de  Bohkme^  when  comfort  and  even  modest 
luxury  was  still  cheap  and  economy  a  fine  art,  when  taste 
made  the  grisette's  calico  camme  il  faut  and  people  really 
believed,  what  most  Parisians  now  regard  as  a  grotesque 
bit  of  blague^  that  content  was  **  really  better  than  wealth." 
After  1867,  for  all  its  brilliant  array,  there  was  a  dull  and 
growing  uneasiness.  More  and  more  people  began  to  see 
something  like  a  hand  that  wrote  on  the  wall :   I  have  num- 
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bered  thy  days  and  finished  them.  Then  came  the  national 
humiliation  of  Sedan  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Commutie, 
These  passed  and  the  people  were  gay  again,  but  there  was 
something  mephitic  in  the  air  of  the  Third  Republic,  where 
vice  lost  all  its  charm  in  revealing  all  its  grossness,  and 
where  step  by  step  the  vulgar  vices  replaced  both  the  grace- 
ful vices  of  the  Empire  and  the  vulgar  virtues  of  the  Or- 
leanj^  monarchy.  Since  1877  the  writer  oC  this  paper  has 
visited  Paris  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  years,  and  has 
never  failed  to  mark  the  downward  course.  It  was  there- 
fore with  peculiar  interest  that  he  undertook  to  say  a  few 
words  of  **  Some  Memories  of  Paris,  by  F.  AdolphusJ 
whose  recollections  extend  over  some  half  a  century,  a  man 
who  knows  and  loves  his  Paris,  and  whose  wider  knowl- 
edge grieves  over  the  same  degeneracy  that  we  deplore. 

As  the  title  suggests^  the  plan  of  his  book  is  to  have  no 
plan*  He  hus  had  varied,  interesting,  even  some  exciting 
experiences,  and  he  has  noted  them  for  us  as  they  come  to 
his  mind,  as  he  might  do  of  an  evening  over  a  winter's  fire. 
A  good  part  of  the  charm  of  his  book  lies  in  its  chattiness. 
He  has  talked  to  us  so  entertainingly  about  M.  Wonh  that 
before  we  know  it  we  have  begun  another  chapter  and  are 
letting  him  talk  to  us  about  General  Boulanger,  From 
Boul anger  we  pass  to  the  opera,  and  from  the  opera  to  the 
fireside.  In  general  it  is  a  book  that  will  entertain  almost 
all,  while  those  who  know  their  Paris  very  well  are  likely  to 
find  in  it  much  serious  profit.  This  sounds  paradoxical  but  it 
is  true.  If  you  know  by  eye  or  books  the  Paris  of  forty  years 
ago,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  find  your  knowledge  in- 
terestingly supplemented  by  Mr.  Adolphus*  first  chapter. 
If  you  do  not  know  that  Paris,  he  will  not  give,  he  hardly 
tries  to  give,  an  accurate  general  impression.  But  he  is  most 
interesting,  and  in  looking  over  a  volume  of  Gavarni's 
sketches  of  the  Parisians  of  that  lime  the  present  reviewer 
found  that  he  had  gained  light  from  these  '*  Memories  '*  on 
several  interesting  details.     Our  author  has  noted  what  has 
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perhaps  escaped  some,  the  radical  difterence  between  the 
popidation  of  u  Paris  street  then  and  now  ;  and  he  might 
have  added,  with  some  restrictions,  between  the  present 
Paris  and  the  present  Berlin  ivr  Vienna.  There  is  no  such 
intermingling  of  classes  as  there  used  to  he  when  the  stories 
of  a  house  represented  a  fairly  complete  social  stratification. 

I  When  over  the  rich    people   on    ihe    llrst   and   second  floors 
were  clerks  and  tradespeople  en  chumbre  cui  the  third  and 
fourth    floorSi  and    wrjrkmen    of    all   sorts  tm    the    fifth  and 
sixth*     Thorough   mingling  of  ranks   under  the  same  roof* 
was  the  "rule  of  life"   in  the  Paris  ^^i  Louis  Philippe,  as  it 
is  still  in  many  parts  of  Berlin,  and  so  the  streets  naturally 
presented  a  kaleidescopic  variety.    Now  this  is  all  changed, 
Hand   "the   growing   hate   of   the  masses  for  the  classes  has 
been  considerablv  stimulated  by  the  separation."     He  notes, 
too,  the  changes  in  trade.     Small  shops  have  been  crowded 
to  the  wall   by  the  great  tpiagazins,  with  the  social  result  so 
Well    indicatec   in  Zola's   Ah  Bonheur  des  dames^  the  street 
venders  have  ceased  to  amuse  the  crowd  by  their  voluble 
harangues,  and  here,  too,  society  under  its  sham  democracy 
is  less  democratic  at  heart  th[in  under  king  or  emperor. 
K        This  is  the  lesson   also  of  Mr,  Adolphus'  third  chapter, 
^n  which  he  tells  of  **Tw^o  Balls  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,"  one 
XV hen   Qiieen  Victoria   visited    Paris   in    1855,  and   another 

tifter  the  radical  vultures  of  an  elected  conseil  municipal  had 
le^cended  upon  it*  The  former,  for  all  its  princes  and  po- 
enlates,  for  all  its  fine  uniforms  and  stars  oi'  all  the  orders 
^jnder  heaven,  was  more  democratic,  more  truly  representa* 
^jve  of  the  people  than  the  swinish  mob  that  gathers  at  the 
Reckoning  of  the  modern  Thersites  or  Cleon.  All  classes 
^hat  were  interested  were  represented  in  them,  royalty  was 
Neither  stared  at  nor  elbowed,  they  offered  a  fair  and  bril* 
liant  picture  of  an  era  of  cosmopolitan  peace  and  good- 
Xvilh  No  one  who  knows  those  festivities  of  the  last  gener- 
^tioa  but  will  be  disposed  to  shake  Mr,  Adolphus  by  the 
^and  when  he  says:     **  On  looking  back  to  other  festivals 

Bt  which   I   have   assisted   in    many  lands,  I   unhesitatingly 
lAt  first  those  balls  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  and  I  con- 
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sider  it  a  privilege  to  have  seen  them  and  to  have  the  mem- 
ory of  them,"  To  thf»se  who  know  them  not,  the  rtr viewer 
can  only  i^ay  :  Read  Mi\  Adolphus'  chapter  and  you  will 
know  the  reason  why. 

Nearly  one  half  of  Mr,  Adolphus'  book  is  taken  up  with 
the  **  terrible  year,''  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  with  the 
nine  months  that  i*eparale  Sedan  from  the  collapse  of  the 
Commune.  Like  a  sensible  man,  he  does  not  attempt  to 
tell  us  the  history  (jf  ihnse  days,  but  nnlj'  that  corner  oi  it 
which  he  saw  and  in  much  of  which  he  played  a  modest 
but  not  unworthy  part.  To  those  who  honestly  believe,  if 
there  be  such,  in  the  glittering  generality  Vox  populi  vox 
dei  one  would  commend  a  prayerful  consideration  of  the^te 
chapters  on  the  Last  Day  of  the  Empire,  on  the  English 
Food  Gifts  after  the  Siege,  on  the  Eairy  of  the  Germans, 
and  on  the  Commune*  Mr,  Adolphus  is  not  a  great  writer 
but  he  has  seen  the  Mf  humaiue  uncaj^ed  and  the  im- 
pression was  too  vivid  that  it  should  need  the  art  of  Dante 
to  convey  to  his  readers  a  good  measure  of  his  horror  and 
disgust  at  the  unveiling  of  this  seething  Malebolge.  As  he 
leaves  the  yelling  crowds  of  the  Fourth  of  September,  he 
notes  how  **  the  moral  impression  hung  massively  upon  me* 
I  turned  away  into  back  streets,  where  there  were  shadows 
in  harmony  with  my  thoughts.  I  crawled  home,  lay  down 
and  felt  wretched,  I  knew,  at  last,  what  it  is  to  see  a  nation 
sink."  But  he  did  nut  kn<nv  into  what  vileness  it  had  sunk. 
One  may  drown  in  pure  water,  one  may  perish  ut  Ther- 
mupyla%  but  Paris  chose  to  sufnR:ate  in  a  sewer,  to  hawk 
and  tear  at  its  own  prostrate  body,  Mr.  Adolphus  came  in 
contact  with  the  f<nil  scum  of  the  Commune  tluring  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  English  food-supplies  after  the  first  siege,  of 
which  he  thinks  the  sufferings  and  privations  grossly  exag- 
gerated. He  tells  us  that  among  the  applicants  for  relief 
there  were  rather  frequently  represented  **  phvsiognomies 
so  appallingly  depraved*  so  befouled  with  degradations  and 
defilements,  so  denaturalized  by  hideous  appetites  thai  ♦  •  . 
without  actually  staring  at  them  no  one  could  have  supposed 
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il  possible  in  man.  They  coiikl  not  he  described  as  animal, 
for  no  animal  is  capable  \\i  expre^sjn;^  such  pollution  or  of 
exhibitfnfT  such  vice ;  they  had  a  meaninji(  which  humanity 
alone  dragjLJ^ed  down  to  its  deepest  corruption  can  convey.'* 
And  yet  fieople  thought  the  Versailles  government  extreme 
because  they  shot  only  eight  th«)usand  of  these  scoundrels 
after  they  had  polluted,  plundered,  and  burned  the  fairest 
city  of  the  world.  They  have  learned  since,  and  perhaps 
they  have  regretted,  that  *'  they  scotched  the  snake,  not 
killed  ii:^ 

Mr.  Adolphus*  memories  of  the  second  siege  are  curious 
and  often  exciting.  Many  of  them  he  shared  with  Lawrence 
Oliphanl,  This  is  good  reading  for  one  who  desires  to  ac- 
quire what  the  ascetic  writers  commend  as  contempt  of  the 
world.  Is  this  pasHage  from  the  tesiimonv  of  an  eye-witness 
in  a  European  capital  in  1871.  or  is  it  a  diseased  vision  of  a 
Swift  brooding  on  Yahoo  humanity?  The  Germans  have 
just  entered  Paris.  **  A  tViend  of  mine  saw  a  young  woman, 
smartlv  dressed,  but  pale  and  seemingly  half  starved,  t!*ying 
to  talk  to  some  officers  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Pres- 
bourg  in  the  Avenue  Josephine.  And  then,  when  she 
turned  away  fmm  them,  he  saw  alsc»,  to  his  sickening  dis- 
gust, a  band  o(  blackguards  rush  at  her.  Within  half  a 
minute  all  her  clothes  were  lorn  from  the  nnhappv  creature 
and  she  was  cruelly  beaten  :  and  there  she  stood  shrieking 
in  the  sunlight  with  nothing  left  untattered  on  her  but  her 
stavs  and  boots,  her  bare  flesh  bleeding  everywhere  from 
cuts.     And  this  is  what  those  ruffians  called  '  patriotij^m  \'* 

Since  these  were  the  men  who  made  the  Commune  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  various  exhibitions  of 
odious  imbecility  that  crowded  on  the  attention  of  this  ob- 
servant foreigner  from  his  house  by  the  Pare  Monceau. 
But  it  mav  be  worth  while  to  record  this  definition  of  the 
Commune  which  he  cites  from  a  friend  to  close  his  chapter: 
Il  was  **  a  yell  from  the  lower  man  ;  an  up-seething  from 
the  turbid  sources :  a  snatch  at  the  impossible  and  un- 
defined ;     a    failure    where    success    would    have    meant    a 


nalion^s  shame/'  One  turns  with  relief  from  these  gIrMimy 
pictures  of  abject  degradation  and  merciless  brulalilv  l« 
the  authors  futile  interview  with  M.  Worth,  the  man  miU 
liner,  on  the  philosophy  of  clothes,  of  which  indeed  M. 
Worth  seemed  to  understand  very  little,  save  that  *•  women 
dress,  of  course,  for  two  reasons  :  for  the  pleasure  of  making 
themselves  smart,  and  for  the  still  greater  joy  of  snuffing  out 
the  others.  .  ,  .  Thev  deliver  themselves  to  me  in  confi* 
dence  and  1  decide  for  them  ;  that  makes  them  happy.  If 
1  tell  them  they  are  suited,  they  need  no  further  evidence, 
.  .  ,  Most  of  them  leave  it  all  to  me.  ...  I  don't  want 
people  to  invent  for  themselves.  If  thev  did  I  should  lose 
half  my  trade/*  This  certainly  has  a  naive  charm  for  mon- 
stVnr  qui  paif.  Rut  X\w  whole  chapter  is  genial  and  worth 
reading,  as  is  also  the  rather  more  cynical  tale  of  the  pas.s- 
ing  of  poor,  vain  lioulanger  and  his  "arrogant**  black 
horse  '^composed  principally  of  a  brandishing  tail,  a  new- 
moon  neck,  a  looking-glass  skin,  and  the  actions  of  De- 
mosthenes/' The  wliole  was  a  good  sermon  lo  the  ( mis- 
quoted) text  from  the  Biglovv  Papers:  '*  I  du  believe  In 
humbug  generallv,  because  I  iind  it  is  a  thing.  That  has  a 
^rilid  vally/' 

Least  salisfaclc»rv,  perhaps,  ;ire  tlie  concluding  chaptern 
on  the  Opera  and  on  Indoor  Life.  Tlie  former  is  too  anti- 
quarian, the  latter  ton  indefinite,  and  it  sufters  hv  compari- 
son witli  the  psychologic  keenness  of  Hamerlon\s  "French 
and  English/'  But  even  these  chapters  have  given  the  re- 
viewer a  pleasure  which  he  trusts  his  readers  may  share  as 
he  joins  with  the  author  in  the  hope  that  the  parisicnnes 
may  some  day  **  recover  fully  those  graces,  those  capacities, 
and  that  intelligence  .  .  .  which  were  so  delightfully  dis* 
tinctive  of  their  mothers/' 

J.  A. 


TWO   BOOKS   ON   ENGLISH   POETRY.* 

It  is  now  some  years  since  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  "the  future  of  poetry  is  immense." 
If  the  young  poets  of  the  Bodley  Head  fail  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  the  critic  was  also  a  prophet,  the  number  of  vol- 
umes appearing  year  by  year  devoted  to  the  study  of  poetry 
might  well  make  us  assent  to  the  proposition.  There  may 
be  a  lull  in  poetic  growth,  but  it  at  any  rate  gives  us  time  to 
take  an  inventory  of  what  has  been  already  stored  away. 
New  editions  of  old  favorites  are  constantly  appearing  and 
new  critics  arise  to  sing  their  praises,  until  one  is  tempted 
to  wonder  whether  there  is  anything  new  left  to  say.  It  is 
not  a  little  characteristic  of  our  times,  however,  that  until 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Courthope's  volume  and  of  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke's  a  few  years  since,  there  has  been  practically 
no  attempt  made  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Waiton  to  write 
the  history  of  English  poetry  as  a  whole.  The  rubicund 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  was,  however,  more  of  an  an- 
tiquarian than  a  historian,  and  though  his  book  is  still  valu- 
able and  has  been  edited  more  than  once  with  copious  notes 
by  other  scholars,  it  was  ample  time  for  a  modern  scholar, 
who  by  the  way  is  likely  soon  to  fill  Warton's  chair  at  Ox- 
ford, to  undertake  the  task  in  the  full  light  that  modern  re- 
search has  been  able  to  throw  on  the  fascinating  but  difficult 
subject.  That  Mr.  Courthope  should  have  such  a  clear  field  is 
natural  enough  when  we  remember  the  fear  our  specialists 
have  of  entering  upon  a  too  ambitious  task,  but  we  are  glad 
that  two  scholars  at  least  have  dared  to  make  the  venture. 
Mr.  Brooke's  volume  was,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  de- 

1  A  Hhtorv  of  English  Poetry.  By  W.  J.  Courthope,  M.A.  Vol.  I. 
New  York  and  London :  Macmillan  &  Co..  1895. 

The  .Greater  Victorian  Poets.  By  Hugh  Walker,  M.A.  London: 
Swan   Sonnenschein  &  Co.     New   York :      Macmillan   &  Co.,    1895.     Svo* 

pp.  .332^ 
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voted  to  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  :  in  other  words  did  not  come 
down  beyond  the  times  of  Alfred  the  Great.  On  such  a 
scale  he  will  have  to  outlive  Ranke  if  he  is  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  Mr.  Courlhope  is  more  modest  —  his  first  vol- 
ume gets  us  into  the  sixteenth  century  and  he  thinks  thui  . 
live  will  complete  the  work.  We  sincerely  trust  that  fa|^H 
mav  live  to  finish  it,  although  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  we  consider  his  first  vohime  altogether  satisfactory'. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  attempt  as  we  have 
been  describing  are  by  no  means  summed  up  when  at- 
tention is  drawn  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject.  The  choiec 
ofii  proper  method  of  study  and  presentation  affords  fully 
as  many  diflicullles  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself.  How 
far  a  strirtlv  chroiH^logi^al  method  should  be  folknved*  how 
far  a  strictly  logical  met  In  id  by  categories,  how  much  of 
biographical  and  historical  detail  should  be  admitted — these 
are  questions  that  must  be  confronted  and  must  he  expected 
to  stagger  even  the  boldest  critic  and  historian.  If  thev 
did  not  stagger  Pope  and  Gray,  who  both  contemplated 
writing  a  history  of  English  Poetry,  and  had  both  thought 
out  a  scheme  ot  composition,  they  vvcinld  have  made  them- 
selves potently  felt  before  either  nf  these  great  men  had 
gone  very  far  Inward  the  accomplisliment  of  his  design. 
They  have  evidently  been  felt  by  Mr.  Courthope,  and  we 
cannot  say  that  he  has  always  answered  them  to  our  satis- 
faction :  hut  he  deserves  credit  at  least  for  his  braver  v. 

On  certain  important  points,  however.  Mn  Courthope 
has,  in  our  opinion,  decided  most  wisely.  He  has  avoided 
the  antiquarianism  that  was  Warlon's  stumbling-block  and 
the  diffnseness  \\\  treatment  wliicli  is  Mr.  Brooke's,  He  has 
rightly,  too,  confined  biographical  details  to  their  smallest 
compass  and  he  has  eschewed  making  a  mere  catalogue  of 
English  poems  with  critical  remarks  attached  to  important 
items.  He  has  aimed  to  give  his  book  the  unity  and  finish 
of  a  work  of  art«  and  has  deserved  and  met  with  not  a  little 
success  in  his  endeavor.  But  unfortunately  he  has  not  been 
able  in  our  opinion   to  preserve  that  balance  of  ludgment 
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.ind  ta»te  winch  is  n**cesf»ary  to  the  producliuii  orthornughlv 
successful  work  of  any  kind.  Me  has  been  possessed  of 
leading  ideas  and  pushed  them  too  far.  One  t»f  his  ideas  is 
that  one  cannot  study  properly  the  evolution  ni  a  people^s 
jMietry  apart  from  that  people's  development  in  social,  re- 
lijfious*  and  political  matters.  A  most  true  and  fruitful  idea 
indeed  if  kept  within  hounds,  hut  unfortunately  Mn  Court- 
hope  does  not  always  keep  it  within  hounds,  and  hence 
many  %\i  his  pages  read  as  if  they  hehmged  to  a  history  of 
the  English  people  instead  of  to  a  history  of  English  poetr\% 
Mr,  Courthope  might  reply  that  he  C(Kdd  n(»t  assume  a  suf- 
tlcienl  knowledge  of  English  history  in  his  readers  and  had, 
therefore,  to  supply  information  that  he  would  otherwise 
have  willingly  omitted.  This  may  be  a  satisfactory^  extenua- 
tion of  his  method  of  procedure,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he 
has  impaired  the  unity  of  his  hook  and  probably  failed  to  at- 
tain his  end,  for  it  is  likely  that  the  readers  who  can  follow  his 
reasoning  at  all  could  have  done  it  without  his  excursions 
into  history,  while  those  readers  who  could  not  unassisted 
lollow  his  reasoning,  will  hardly  he  able  to  do  it  with  the 
limited  historical  information  he  has  been  able  to  give  them. 
Another  1  trading  idea  thiit  has  hampered  our  author  is 
his  belief  that  the  Renaissance  was  not  a  great  cataclysm  in 
the  intellectual  fiistury  of  Europe  but  ihat,  in  hrs  own  words, 
**  tlie  tradition  of  Greeco-Roman  Culture,  carried  through 
the  barbarous  ages  in  many  slender  ducts  and  channels/' 
mingled  **  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world  with  the  infant 
civiliKHtifm  of  Europe  "  and  '*  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  revival  of  arts  and  letters/'  This  idea  again  is,  in 
our  opinion,  a  most  true  and  tVuitful  one.  and  Mr.  Court- 
hope  was  right  to  insist  upon  it* — biil  not  to  the  extent  that 
he  has  done.  The  pages  that  he  devotes  to  it  are  extremely 
interesting  and  valuable  in  themselves,  but  long  before  they 
are  finished  the  reader  is  asking  himself  when  he  will  hear 
something  more  abtmt  English  poetry.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  our  author's  constant  reference  to  the  effects  of  the 
iiystem   of  education    fostered   by  tlie  Church.     He  has  al- 
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lowed  his  leading  ideas  lo  become  hobbies  and  ^n 
seriously  impaired  the  unity  nf  his  work.  This  need  not 
have  been  the  case  if  he  had  exercised  common  caution  and 
subjected  his  book  to  a  severe  revision. 

Thus  tar  we  have  tbund  t'auk  witli  Mr.  Courtliope  fi 
not  thoroujjhly  assimilating  his  great  scholarship  to  the  pt 
poses  of  his  noble  undertaking,  but  unfortunately  there  is 
section  of  his  book  which  sutfers  not  from  too  much  scholar? 
ship,  but  from  too  little.  We  refer  to  his  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory account  of  An*;lo-Saxon  poetry.  While  we  ar 
not  of  those  fond  enthusiasts  who  liopr  that  a  time  will 
come  when  Beowulf  will  be  as  tamiliar  to  us  as  the  Iliad* 
we  cannot  see  how  any  historian  of  English  poetry  could  be 
satisfied  with  the  slight  treatment  of  the  body  of  Old  Eng- 
lish verse  that  Mr*  Courthope  has  given  us.  He  shows  n^t 
only  lack  of  apprecialitm  for  it  but  lack  of  knowledge  about 
it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  w^hen  he  finishes  his  task  and 
undertakes  to  give  us  a  definitive  edition  of  what  in  spite  of 
all  our  criticism  we  believe  will  be  a  great  work,  he  w^ill  be 
resolute  enough  \\\  rewrite  his  entire  chapter. 

In  dealing  with  media* v:tl  pcieiry  mir  author  is  on  firmer 
though  not  perhaps  quite  safe  ground,  and  mauvof  his  most 
interesting  pages  are  given  tn  the  subject.    But  undoubtedly 
the  best  chapter  in   his  be>ok   is  that  devnied   tn  Langland 
whose  genius  he  sympathizes  wnlh  and  understands.     We 
can  quarrel  with  the  forty  (hUI  pages  embraced  in  this  chap- 
ter only  when  we  find  that  Cliancer  receives  no!   quite   ten 
pages  more.     This   is   surely  disproportionate,  and   is  prob- 
ably accounted   U\x  hy   the   fact   that   Mr.   Courthope  is  ni 
exactly  the  Chaucer  enthusiast  we  would  have  him  be.    lif 
chapter  on  this  master  poet  contains,  however,  much  that  \^ 
interesting  and  well  put.  but  it  is  curious  t(*  notice  how  car 
fully  all  mention  of  our  own  great  Chaucerian  scholar,  Hro^ 
fessor  Lounsbury,  is  avoided .      No  (ine  hut  an   Englishmi 
would  quote  twice  from  Professor  A.  W.  Ward  and  not  on< 
from  Professor  Lounsbury, 

The  remaining  chapters  of  the  hook  are  good,  but  no| 
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i8  excellent  except,  perhaps,  ihiit  on  the  Progress  of  Alle- 
gory. The  Rise  of  the  Drama  is  sketched  rather  perfuncto- 
rily,  but  we  are  glad  that  the  work  is  to  be  made  complete 
by  its  inclusion  of  dramatic  poetry.  Some  of  the  individual 
poets  mentioned  are  treated  altogether  too  hrielly  in  our 
jud<(ment  —  for  example,  Robert  Henryson.  Poems,  too, 
that  are  strikingly  good,  like  Dunbar's  **  Lament"  for  his 
brother  bards,  remain  unnoticed  —  at  least  we  have  caught 
no  reference  to  them.  A  certain  lack  of  synipaihv,  too,  is  ap- 
parent in  the  treatment  of  poets  like  Skelton  and  Alexander 
Barclay  who,  while  not  lending  themselves  to  enthusiastic 
commendation,  are  surely  more  interesting  figures  than  Mr* 
Courthope  has  represented  them  to  be.  But  no  one  can 
quarrel  with  our  author's  estimate  of  that  delightful  person- 
ality. King  James  I.  of  Scotland. 

To  sum  up.  we  regard  Mr,  Courlhope's  first  volume  as 
the  work  of  a  scholar  and  a  lover  of  poeiry  who  has  ap- 
proached his  subject  in  a  worthy  way  and  written  *»f  it  in  a 
manner  to  attract  respect  if  ntit  admiration.  We  believe 
ihat  as  the  author  proceeds  \v\t\\  his  task  and  enters  upon 
|>eriods  that  are  more  interesting  in  themselves  and  about 
which  his  own  knowledge  is  greater,  his  treatise  will  gain 
steadily  in  value.  In  fact  we  look  forward  with  eagerness 
to  his  account  of  the  age  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  where  he  is 
likely  to  he  at  his  best,  and  we  have  to  thank  him  for  manv 
an  interesting  hour  already  spent  witli  him,  and  many  a 
profitable  thought  derived  from  a  volume  which  may  be 
safely  commended  to  all  lovers  fif  English  poetry. 

Professor  Hugh  Walker's  book  is  of  a  very  diflerent 
X^nre  from  that  of  Mr.  Courthope.  It  is  the  monograph  of 
a  specialist  and  is  saved  frotn  narrowness  only  by  the  fact 
that  the  three  poets  with  which  it  deals  cover  between  them 
a  very  wide  area  in  the  domain  of  the  human  spirit,  Ten- 
nyson, Browning,  and  Matthew  Arnold  are,  too,  verv  far 
removed  from  Chaucer  and  Langland,  wliich  (if  course  ac- 
centuates the  contrast  between  the  two  books.  In  our 
opinion  the  chief  value  of  Mr,  Walker's  study  lies  in  the  fact 
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thiit  be  s<i  hfilrlly  advociiles  the  rifjlit  of  Mjitlliew  Arnnlci  tn 
sland  beside  Browning  and  Tennyson  as  a  great  Viclorian 
poet.  But  Mr.  Walker's  boldness  is  after  all  noi  so  remark- 
able to  anyone  who  lias  ooted  the  slow  hnt  sure  rise 
Arnold's  poetical  reputation  in  the  last  twenty  years,  Fev 
cntics  are  now  likely  to  be  caught  napping  as  Mr.  Stednnan 
was  in  his  notice  ot"  him  in  the  first  edition  of  the  '*  Vic 
torian  Poets/' 

Our    author   treats    his    wide    and    important   subject    ij 
twelve  chapters,  the  first  eight  oi'  wliich  deal  with  the  poets 
individually,  and  with  their  works   more  or  less  concretely, 
while  the  last   four  deal  vvitli   such   *feneral  topics  as  *' Tl^ 
Poetry   ^vf   Nature/'    '*  The    Influence    of  Science/'    "  Tl" 
Social  and  Political  Asf>ects  of  the  Poets/'  and  **  Faith  ai 
Doubt/*     Browning  and  Ten ny son,  as  is  proper,  have  mor? 
space   devoted  to  them    than   Arnold   has.  but  the  latter  is 
evidently  very  near  to  Mr.  Walker's  heart,  a  fact  which   is 
most  creditable  to  him.     Although   he  tries  to  hold  the  bn 
ance  even  between   the  two  older  poets  in  the  attention 
pays  to  each,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  sways  in  the  direction 
of  Browning,  which  is  again  in  uxiv  opinion  quite  creditable 
to  him.     But  it  is  not  ot^ten  that  one  can  discover  any  pref- 
erence sufficiently  pronounced  to  warrant  one  in    labelliui 
Professor   Walker   a    Tennysonian,   a    Browningile,  or 
Arnoldite.     Indeed,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  his  endeavors 
hold  his  balance  so  even   may  be  said  to  have  caused   h^ 
criticism  to  sufter,  painstaking  and  conscientious  Impartialiti 
being  too  often  a  solvent  of  enthusiasm. 

Speaking  generally.  Professor  Walker  strikes  us   as 
safe  and  thoughtful  critic,  though  not  an  original  or  special ll 
interesting  one.     If  there  is  one  quality  that  he  lacks  an] 
critic  more  than  another  it  is  the  qualiu^  of  enthusiasm, 
evidently  admires  and   understands  the  poets  of  whom   h" 
writes,  but  it'  he  is  enthusiastic  about  them,  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  enthusiasm  contagious,  at  leaat  to  one 
reader.     One  reads  on  and  on,  and  assents  or  dissents,  gets 
a  new  tbought  or  meets  an  old  one,  and  yet  is  never  stirivd 
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unless  it  be  by  some  noble  quotation  from  the  poet  under 
examination.  Of  information  about  Browning,  Tennyson, 
and  Arnold  the  book  is  full,  but  of  inspiration  about  them 
it  is  empty  —  at  least  to  us. 

But  we  are  doing  Mr.  Walker  and  his  book  an  injustice. 
We  are  practically  assuming  by  our  tone  of  comment  that 
unless  a  man  can  write  with  humor  and  enthusiasm,  he 
must  hold  his  tongue.  If  a  censorship  of  the  press  were  es- 
tablished on  such  lines,  there  would  be  an  almost  universal 
smash  in  the  publishing  business.  There  is  room  for  just 
such  sound,  sober,  intelligent,  and  reverent  criticism  of 
master  poets  as  Professor  Walker  has  given  us,  and  there 
are  thousands  of  readers  who  will  be  both  edified  and  inter- 
ested by  what  he  has  to  say.  Any  one  of  his  chapters 
would  make  a  good  popular  lecture  or  a  magazine  article, 
if  editors  could  bring  themselves  to  publish  serious  literary 
studies,  and  his  whole  volume  will  be  found  very  useful  by 
any  college  class  engaged  in  the  study  of  modern  poetry,  or 
by  any  busy  man  who  wishes  to  inform  himself  in  an  ex- 
peditious way  about  these  great  modern  authors.  Special 
students  of  these  authors  will  of  course  consult  it  and  with 
profit.  We  cordially  recommend  it  for  use  also  by  Chatau- 
qua  and  University  Extension  students  —  by  everybody  in 
short  who  is  not  unreasonable  enough  to  demand  that  every 
author  whom  he  deigns  to  read  shall  be  capable  of  speak- 
ing disrespectfully  of  the  equator. 

X. 
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What  strikes   us  at   first   glance   and   what  cnntinues 
the  end  to  constitute  the  chief  charm  of  these  sermons  by 
the  late  Master  of  Balliol,  is  the  wonderful  sympathy  of  the 
preacher   with   his  audience.     His    intimate   knowledge 
college  life,  his  keen  insight  into  the  peculiar  temptaiio 
and   difficulties   tn   which   the  nvenige  college   man    h  e] 
posed,  enable   him   to  speak  out   nf  the   fullness  of  his   ow 
experience    with    a   directness  and    applicability  to  present 
conditions  which   it   is  difficult   for  one   not  having  an   ac^ 
quaint  a  nee  with  college  life  to  appreciate. 

The  author  of  these  sermons  knows  the  voung  man 
heart,  as  one  who  has  lost  none  of  (he  freshness  of  youth 
with  his  increasing  years*  His  ability  to  analyze  motives, 
to  sum  up  the  various  forces  for  good  or  ill,  which  consti- 
tute the  undergraduate's  social  and  intellectual  environ- 
ment, his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  his  broad  culture  and 
ihorough  knowledge  ot  the  world,  his  well-known  moder- 
ation and  dislike  of  exaggeration,  give  to  these  addresses  a 
weight  of  authority  and  li  pen  ess  of  iudgmeni  wMiich  no 
other  honk  of  the  kind,  with  which  we  are  familiar,  potiu 
sesses.  To  the  casual  reader,  mjiny  of  ihe  subjects  treated 
of  in  this  volume  may  seem  c<»minonplace  and  beneath 
the  dignity  of  sermons  addressed  to  university  men.  But 
this,  no  doubt,  is  the  very  reason  win  they  were  so  cordiallv 
received  and  apprecinted. 

The  sludeut-hody  felt  that  they  were  aimed  not  so  much 
at  their  heads  as  at  their  hearts.  That  the  preacher  wa« 
not  one  who  thought  it  necessary,  because  he  was  ad- 
dressing college  men,  to  air  his  knowledge  or  to  tickle  their 
fancies  by  the  flow  of  his  rhetoric  and  the  eloquence  uf  his 
rounded    periods.       He    appealed     to    them    as    one    who 

*  Cof/fjr*'  Sermouy,  Hv  the  Iflfe  Benjamin  Jowett.  M.A.,  MiiAter  of  Bal* 
Jtol  CoUcjff,  Oxftjfti,     Vrw  Yurk  and  London'     MarmillHn  $i  Co..  rKc|f 
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Ihoroughty  understood  tliem,  and  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
helping  them  in  some  definite  and  practical  way.  A  glance 
at  the  contents  will  show  how  practicMl  and  tti  the  point 
these  sermims  are. 

Among  the  subjects  treated,  we  tind  moBt  excellent  ad- 
vice given  on  the  "Art  of  Conversation,"  **  Tlie  Value  of 
Correct  Speaking  "  "  The  Advantages  to  he  Derived  from 
Temperate  Eating  and  Drinking,"  '*The  Use  and  Abuse  o( 
Money /'  **  Excessive  Shyness/'  *'  Colle^fe  Friendships/' 
^*  Late  Hours  and  Overw*ork/*  '*The  V^alue  of  Undergradu- 
*ite  Years/'  This  last  w^as  the  preacher  s  favorite  theme. 
He  repeatedly  recurs  to  it,  and  upon  every  possible  occa- 
as  ion  seeks  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  a  sense  of  its  im- 
portance. On  the  verj^  first  page  we  are  met  with  the 
«omew^hat  paradoxical  statement  that  "youth  is  the  most 
«oIemn  period  of  life/'  The  meaning  of  this  is  more  fully 
explained  elsewhere,  when  the  author  tells  us  that  there  are 
no  years  in  a  man's  life  of  equal  importance  to  those  spent 
in  college.  To  quote  his  exact  words;  •*  I  think  we  may 
^^y  without  exaggeration,  that  there  are  no  years  of  equal 
importance,  and  that  we  shall  never  have  such  another  start 
or  beginning  in  life*  in  which  all  things  <  including  the  rec- 
ollection of  our  faults  and  follies  of  youth  >  pass  away  and 
all  things  become  new.''  Jowett's  method,  though  some- 
times varied,  was  first  to  outline  in  a  luoad,  general  way  his 
Hnbject,  frequently  stating  categorically  the  different  heads 
Under  which  he  proposed  to  treat  his  text,  and  then  to  fasten 
definitely  upon  a  single  point  and  to  spend  his  whole 
strength  in  illustrating  and  developing  it. 

The  many  points  of  view  troni  which  a  subject  is  looked 
at,  as  well  as  the  preacher's  ability  to  see  both  sides  of  a 
question,  give  a  breadth  and  largeness  of  outlook  which 
must  make  these  sermons  appeal  to  men  of  all  shades  of  re- 
ligious belief.  The  language  is  as  simple  and  direct  as 
possible.  His  editor  tells  us  that  Jowett  was  extremely  care- 
ful,  even  fastidious,  in  the  use  of  words,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  tVequent  alterations,  erasures,  and  additions  in  the  man- 
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uscript.  The  wcirk  of  re-\vi  itin^  his  sermons  ciml  him  »a 
much  care  and  trouble  that  this*  nn  doubt,  iiccoimLs  for  his 
extreme  unwillingness  to  publish  them  during^  his  life*  To 
one  of  his  sermons  wavS  found  added  the  note  :  "  This  is  the 
eighth  time  1  have  tried  to  re- write  this  sermtin  and  have 
failed,**  Such  extreme  carefulness,  while  it  insures  clear- 
neKs  and  elegance  of  diction,  is  not  without  the  fault  of 
making  his  languaj^e  too  severely  classical  for  a  good  ser-^ 
mon  style*  A  freer  use  ol  illustration,  of  which  there 
very  little,  and  u(  what  the  rhett>ricians  call  **  animation  of 
style/'  would  have  added  t^really  to  the  charm  and  perma- 
nent value  of  his  sermfvns. 

One  lf>(*k»  almosl  in  vain  for  some  trace  of  that  dry 
humor  for  which  Jowell  was  so  tamous.  We  do,  indeed, 
catch  occasional  flashes  of  his  wit  and  sarcasm,  as  for  ex- 
ample when  speaking  of  the  religious  movements  that  have 
passed  over  England  in  the  last  half  century,  he  dryly  re 
marks  that  *'  religion  has  had  a  very  small  place  in  anv 
party  movement/*  But  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  char- 
acteristic of  Jowett*s  preaching,  if  we  may  judge  from  this 
volume  ol  his  sermons,  i?  his  healthy  optimism*  He  never 
despairs  of  a  situation,  neither  is  he  blind  to  the  dangers  of 
the  times.  With  a  true  pn>phet*s  eye,  he  sees  underneath^ 
and  beyond  the  changing  currents  of  modern  civilizatioi| 
and  confidently  asserts  that  there  is  progress  all  along  the 
line.  In  speaking  of  the  relation  of  science  to  religioi 
which  a  lew  years  ago  when  these  sermons  w^ere  delivered 
was  much  more  of  a  burning  question  than  now,  he  exhibit 
a  fearlessness  and  candor  that  must  comtnend  his  utterance 
on  this  subject  to  all  lovers  of  truth.  To  quote  his  owj 
words:  **  And  we  may  even  go  a  step  further  and  say  that 
the  progress  of  science  and  knowledge  has  been  an  aid  and 
support  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  is  gradually  becoming 
incorporated  with  it,  and  more  than  any  other  cause  haf 
tended  to  purify  it  from  narrowing  and  hurtful  superstitions, 
which  we  easil\  recognize  in  other  religions,  or  in  other 
forms  of  the  Christiau  religion,  not  so  easily  in  our  own. 
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Tliereture  1  say  tluit  xh\^  appasitioTi  i«  already  melting  away 
and  becoming  a  matter  of  names »  and  that  Christianity  is  in 
this  respect  not  in  a  worse,  but  in  a  better  position  than  for- 
merly, because  tio  longer  wasting  her  energies  on  a  fruitless 
struggle*  but  seeking  to  embrace  all  men  and  the  good  and 
true  in  all  things  within  the  limits  of  the  gospel  of  Christ/* 

He  finds  the  chief  cause  for  the  slow  growth  of  religion 
in  our  own  limes  to  be  a  too  great  narrowness  and  ex- 
rilusiveness  in  the  Church  of  God  herself  He  notes  with 
pleasure  the  decay  of  party  spirit,  and  gives  on  this  point 
the  very  wholesome  advice  '*  that  where  there  is  honesty  and 
self-sacrifice  and  a  love  of  truth,  the  matters  in  which  we 
agree  are  far  more  important  than  those  in  which  we  differ 
can  ever  be."  In  speaking  of  the  Church's  attitude  to- 
wards the  social  questions  of  the  day,  he  held  that  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  human  nature  has  taught  the  Church  the  ab- 
surdity of  trying  to  save  men's  souls  while  failing  to  relieve 
the  physical  wants  of  their  bodies.  In  this  respect  he  would* 
no  doubt,  sympathize  with  the  efforts  now  being  made  to 
improve  the  material  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  as  the 
first  step  towards  their  intellectual  and  moral  advancement. 
His  attitude  toward  the  **  higher  criticism  *'  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  he  denies  that  we  liave  any  right  to  claim 
for  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  a  greater  de- 
gree of  historical  certainly  than  we  find  in  other  ancient 
histories.  '*  We  cannot  exempt  them  from  the  principles  of 
criticism  which  we  apply  to  similar  writings  ;  the  attempt  to 
do  so  would  destroy  not  only  their  authority  but  their  mean* 

While  others  svere  trembling  tor  the  safety  of  the  ark 
of  God,  he  saw  only  the  rising  of  a  mighty  tide  of  truth 
which  men  were  powerless  to  stem  or  roll  back.  Hence 
one  chief  value  of  these  sermons  for  a  critical  and  truth- 
loving  age  is  thai  there  is  no  quibbling,  no  dodging  of  living 
issues,  and  no  attempt  tn  deceive.  You  cannot  resist  the 
feeling  that  the  preacher  himself  is  so  securely  intrenched 
in   hiji  own   firm    taith   thai   he   can   afford   to  weigh  every 


question  lulmly  and  dispassionately.  To  tlnjsf  who  are 
under  the  cloud  of  unheh'ef  and  equally  to  those  who  are 
called  npon  m  deal  with  unbelief  in  all  its  various  phases, 
we  most  heartily  recommend  the  sermon  fnim  the  familiar 
text:  "  Lord  I  believe,  help  thou  my  unbelief/* — ^St,  Mark 
ix».  24*  The  prutbund  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
which  this  sermon  displays  could  have  been  possible  only 
in  one  who  himself  had  keenly  felt  the  ditficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  honest  sceptic,  Nothint/  can  exceed  the  siound 
sense  and  j^t>od  judgment  with  which  he  handles  this  deli- 
cate and  difficult  subject.  Jowett  linds  the  final  and  only 
convincing  argument  tor  Christianity  in  a  meek  and  holy 
life.  "Too  often  where  a  man*s  vanity  wmII  not  allow  us  to 
refute  his  arg^uments,  when  the  mere  narrowness  of  his  mind 
prevents  his  compreheiidijig  the  length,  and  breadth,  and 
height  of  the  love  of  God,  or  where  our  own  feeble  powers 
or  want  of  learning  may  prevent  our  doing  justice  lo  the 
same,  we  may  draw  him  to  us  by  cords  of  sympathy.  We 
may  make  him  feel  that  we  have  something  (if,  indeed, 
we  have  it)  that  he  has  iitu,  something  tliat  he  would  feign 
have,  and  that  human  nature  itself  seems  to  long  for,  that 
he  sees  to  be  the  support  of  others  on  the  bed  of  sickness 
and  in  the  grave  and  gate  of  death/' 

**  Inward  experience  **  is  the  rock  on  which  he  seeks  to 
plant  the  feel  n(  the  young  disciple  of  Jesus  and  is  reallv 
the  key  to  his  own  theological  position.  *"  To  live  the 
life  of  Christ,**  this  is  the  essence  of  a  true  and  lively 
faith.  The  one  test  which  he  would  apply  to  every  doctrine 
and  every  religious  movement  is  :  **  Does  it  make  men  bet- 
ter?" "That  is  the  shortest,  the  simplest,  and  the  most 
vital  question  which  any  man  can  ask  about  himself  or 
about  his  Church,  about  the  society  in  which  he  lives  or 
about  the  coimtry  oi  which  he  is  a  citizen.*'^ 

The  Honorable  Lionel  A,  Tollemache,  the  pupil  and  dis- 
ciple of  Jowett.  in  his  delightful  and  highly  appreciative 
memoir  of  his  friend  and  teacher,  has  said  that  consciouslv 
or  unconsciously  Jowett  '*  subordinated  religion  to  moralitv." 
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Perhaps,  if  one  may  judj^e  from  his  sermons,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  he  regarded  morality  as  the  sole 
test  of  religion.  But  if  by  religion  is  meant  the  formal  and 
doctrinal  side  of  Christianity,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
remark  is  true.  Yet  if  the  author  of  these  sermons  seems 
to  lay  more  stress  upon  holy  and  pure  living  than  upon 
those  means  of  grace  which  were  meant  to  aid  man  in 
bringing  forth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,  we  can- 
not but  feel  grateful  to  him  for  insisting  as  strongly  as  he 
does  upon  the  necessity  for  a  high  standard  of  conduct  as 
the  ultimate  test  of  spiritual  truth.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.'' 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  of  this  review  would  like  to  re- 
cord the  pleasure  and  profit  which  he  has  personally  de- 
rived from  a  careful  perusal  of  this  volume,  and  he  would 
further  most  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  interested  in  the 
training  and  education  of  the  youth  of  our  country,  auid 
more  especially  to  the  clergy  who  are  charged  with  this 
grave  duty, 

W.    A.    GUBRRY. 


A    FEW    WORDS   ABOUT   THE    POPULAR    DIS- 
LIKE   OF    ENGLAND. 

The  recent  imbroglio  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  over  the  question  of  the  Venezuelan  bound- 
ary has  given  the  more  thoughtful  citizens  of  the  two 
countries  many  things  to  think  oC  It  has  brought  plainly 
to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  their  isolation  as  a  people  and 
nation,  and  has  shown  them  tliat  their  policy  of  constant 
territorial  aggrandizement  must  either  cease  or  be  prose- 
cuted under  increasing  difficulties,  not  to  say  dangers*  It 
has  shown  Americans,  <m  the  otiier  hand,  how  impossible  it 
is  even  for  our  ablest  statesmen  to  escape  the  infection  of 
partisan  politics ;  how  idle  it  is  to  expect  calm  deliberation 
from  our  legislative  bodies,  constituted  as  they  are  at  pres- 
ent. It  has  also  shown  us  how  dangerous  it  is  for  any  peo- 
ple to  formulate  so-called  doctrines  in  a  field  where  expe- 
diency is  the  only  safe  guide  of  action.  But  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  important  lesson  that  has  been  given 
to  the  two  peoples  relates  to  the  necessity  for  inquiring  into 
the  causes  of  the  manifest  dislike  for  England  bv  all  classes 
in  this  country,  and  for  endeavoring  to  bring  about  cordial 
rehilionx*!  between   two  great    nations  of  the  same  lineage* 

In  the  short  space  at  our  disposal  we  can  naturally 
throw  but  litde  light  on  this  interesting  and  important  sub- 
ject, and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  phase  of  it. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  passions  engendered  by 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812,  fostered  bv 
the  rather  one  sided  treatment  of  the  periods  by  historian^} 
and  men  of  letters,  have  continued  to  smoulder  more  or  less 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  and  are  a  partial  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  under  discussion.  There  can  be  equal  I  v 
little  doubt  that  in  the  North  and  West  the  openly  expressed 
sympathy  of  the  British  aristocracy  for  the  Southern  Con- 
fedt^racv  left  behind  a  resentful  feeling  that  has  not  entirelv 
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died  ouU  while  in  the  South  disappointed  hopes  of  English 
intervention  have  effected  a  similar  though  less  striking  re- 
sult. It  is  manifest  further  that  the  snarling  and  captious 
criticism  of  America  and  Americans  indulged  in  by  early 
English  travellers  us  well  as  the  snobbish  and  inconsiderate 
behavior  of  many  English  visitors  and  sojourners  has  tended 
to  alienate  the  two  peoples,  to  say  nothing  of  the  leavening  of 
public  opinion  in  America  by  the  large  Irish  element  in  our 
rnidst*  But  educated  Americans  have  long  since  formed 
fairly  correct  views  on  the  subject  of  the  three  wars  just  re- 
ferred to,  they  can  now  read  Mrs.  Trollope  and  Dickens 
with  a  smile,  and  they  are  not  anxious  about  the  Irish 
vote,  yet  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cosmopolitan  novelists, 
spinster  essayists,  and  certain  decadent  professors,  these 
same  educated  Americans  will  confess  to  a  sympathy  with 
the  masses  in  their  dislike  for  Englishmen  in  the  abstract, 
although  they  will  hasten  to  express  an  admiration  for  all 
that  is  great  in  English  history  and  literature,  and  a  liking 
for  many  individual  Englishmen.  Of  course  professed 
Anglo-maniacs,  denationalized  tourists,  and  students  trained 
by  decadent  professors,  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  reck* 
oned  under  the  head  of  educated  Americans. 

Now  why  is  it  that  men  whose  whole  training  has  tended 
to  liberate   them   from   prejudice,  should   cherish   a  feeling 
closely  akin   to   hostility  toward  other   men   who  are   like 
them  in  appearance,  who  use  the  same  language,  who  have 
much  the  same  laws  and  customs,  and  who  hold  the  same 
religious  faith  ?     Why  is  it  that  Americans  dislike  English- 
men   nmch   in    the   same   way   that   Frenchmen   do?     The 
sinswer  is  that  the  Englishman  as  a  rule  is  stolid  and  inso- 
lent  toward   the   American    pretty   much   as    he    has   been 
1.0 ward  Frenchmen  for  hundreds  of  years.     Community  of 
language,  laws,  customs,  and  faith  ought  long  since  to  have 
brought  Englishmen   and  Americans  to  understand  and  re- 
Mpect  one  another  ;  but  insolence  will  efface  natural  affection 
between  the  nearest  of  kin,  and  mere  consanguinity  of  race 
cii^appears  entirely  before  it. 


This  is  a  hard  Hccusation  to  bring  against  a  great 
people,  it  is  one,  however,  that  lias  been  made  against  the 
English  nation  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  when  we  investi- 
gate closely  we  find  that  it  is  well  founded.  Not,  of  course, 
that  there  are  not  notable  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  English 
insolence  toward  other  peoples.  There  is  nothing  but  sym- 
pathy and  courtesy  lowarc'  America  manifest  in  the  writings 
of  such  men  as  Mn  Bryce,  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Mr.  Gosse, 
and  Dr.  Richard  Garnett  t  there  is  nothing  but  genuine 
friendliness  and  good  feeling  manifest  in  their  intercourse 
with  Americans,  But  unfortunately  the  sympathy  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Bryce  for  America  and  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
George  Moore  and  the  late  Mr.  Hamerton  for  France  have 
not  sufficed  to  leaven  the  mass  even  of  their  cultured  fellow 
countrymen  and  Americans  and  Frenchmen  alike  are  com- 
pelled  to  confront  a  wall  of  stolidity  and  insolence  whenever 
circumstances  bring  them  in  contact  with  Englishmen  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  Travelling  Americans  may  often  be 
vulgar  and  Frenchmen  may  often  be  finicky  and  flashy,  but 
vulgarity  and  flashiness  are  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
the  bad  manners  of  a  typical  Englishman  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  stolidity  of  the  British  middle  and  lower 
classes  is  in  itself  bad  enough,  but  philistinism  is  common 
everywhere,  and  cultured  Frenchmen  and  Americans  would 
make  allowance  for  it,  but  the  insolence  of  the  British  **  bar- 
barian *'  nobility  and  of  the  educated  classes  who  aspire  to 
barbaric  adoption  is  something  that  is  foreign  and  distaste- 
ful to  the  cultured  classes  of  other  countries. 

This  insolence  is  shown  in  many  ways  of  which  we  need 
here  notice  only  one  or  two.  It  is  impossible  for  an  educa- 
ted American  to  receive  any  civilities  or  attention  in  Eng- 
land without  being  made  to  feel  that  his  host  or  friend  rewj 
gards  it  as  a  very  strange  thing  that  a  country  like  Americi 
should  have  produced  so  decent  a  person.  In  other  wordsj 
the  compliment  paid  to  the  individual  American  in  offset  b^ 
the  implied  insult  to  his  country  and  people.  But  it  is  di 
ti>  Englishmen  to  say  that  the  habit  of  indulging  in  this  hi^ 
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of  jfiatuitous  insult  ta  America  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
silly  and  unpatriotic  tone  that  many  expatriated  Americans 
allow  themselves  to  take  when  speaking  of  a  country  that  is 
well  rid  of  them.  They  speak  with  bated  breath  of  Ameri- 
can political  corruption,  when  as  likely  as  not  one  of  their 
hearers  wears  a  baronet's  title  which  he  purchased  tor  so 
many  thousand  pounds  paid  into  the  parly  chest  for  a  cam- 
paign which  cost  cousiderahly  more  than  an\  ever  held  in 
America,  They  bewail  the  influence  of  the  Sugar  Trust  on 
the  A\merican  Senate,  but  fcnget  that  a  brewer  can  buy  a 
seat  in  the  House  o#  Lords,  They  lament  the  lack  of  pop- 
ular education  and  culture  in  America,  and  forget  to  keep 
their  eyes  and  ears  open  to  the  signs  of  equal  if  not  greater 
lack  of  education  and  culture  in  England.  And  so  the 
Englishman  takes  his  cue  from  these  wretched  expatriated 
sycophants,  and  his  natural  lack  of  refinement  prompts  him 
to  condole  with  his  next  American  acquaintance  on  the 
speedy  downfall  of  the  Republic. 

But  this  sort  of  quasi-insult  is,  perhaps,  the  most  bear- 
able feature  of  the  normal  Englishman's  treatment  of  the 
normal  American.  He  is  usually  not  satisfied  with  mere 
general  condemnation,  explicit  or  implicit,  of  your  country  ; 
he  singles  out  special  topics  for  comment  or  question.  He 
asks  hi*%v  you,  as  an  educated  man,  can  tolerate  the  use  of  such 
a  word  as  **  elevator"  instead  of  '*  lift ",  and  when  you  mildly 
suggest  that  the  longer  word  may  be  used  in  America  be- 
cause the  houses  are  higher  there,  he  looks  at  vou  with  a 
dumb  surprise.  If  you  use  any  expression  that  he  is  not 
familiar  with,  he  immediately  says  something  about  an 
**  Americanism  '\  and  it  would  do  you  no  good  to  quote  a 
passage  from  Shakspere  containing  it,  for  he  would  think 
you  were  chaffing  him  or  else  were  taking  a  liberty  with  a 
poet  belonging  excltisively  to  himself.  He  will  first  tell  you 
that  English  investors  have  little  confidence  in  American 
commercial  honor,  and  theo  ask  you  how  you  can  possibly 
bring  yourself  to  spell  the  word  (for  which  you  have  so 
little  use)  without  a  '*  u  '\ 
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But  the  in  dividual  Englislimaii  is  bearable  when  lie 
cum  pa  red  with  his  newspapers.  There  he  is  in  his  el  em  en  I  ol 
mixed  anonymity  and  insolence*  He  refuses  to  review  an 
American  book  because  it  has  not  been  reprinted  in  En- 
gland, or  else  he  gives  it  a  column  of  railing  at  American 
spelling.  When  a  scholarly  hook  comes  over  the  water, 
he  rubs  his  eyes  and  wonders  how  anything  good  can  come 
out  of  Nazareth.  He  lakes  occasion  when  reviewing  a 
posthumous  volume  of  Lowell  not  merely  to  say  that  he  does 
ut>t  regard  Low^ell  as  a  great  poet  (w^ith  which  judgment 
the  present  w^riter  would  heartily  agree)  but  to  maintain 
that  the  acceptance  of  Low^ell  as  a  poet  is  a  sign  of  utter 
lack  of  culture  on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  forget- 
ting at  the  time  he  writes  that  there  is  in  America  no  liter- 
ary journal  that  can  at  all  compare  for  jejune  dulness  with 
the  periodical  in  which  his  fling  at  American  culture  occurs. 

Meanwhile  it  is  rare  to  find  in  an  American  newspaper 
of  high  rank  any  bias  against  any  English  scholar's  work 
merely  because  it  is  English,  It  is  hard  to  find  in  Ameri- 
can society  any  disposition  to  treat  an  English  visitor  in 
any  other  fashiou  than  as  a  gentleman  whose  antecedents 
and  environment  are  such  as  gentlemen  are  supposed  to 
have.  Americans,  in  other  words,  behave  toward  English- 
men just  as  they  behave  toward  representatives  from  all 
iilher  nations,  and  just  as  gentlemen  treat  one  another  in 
the  best  society  the  world  over.  They  and  the  better  classes 
of  Frenchmen  and  Germans  expect  to  be  treated  as  gentle* 
men  in  return,  but  they  are  too  often  forced  to  encounter 
British  insolence  where  they  looked  for  politeness  and  kind- 
^ness.  When  the  Englishman  mends  his  manners  he  will 
be  both  a  better  and  a  better  liked  man,  and  much  of  the 
present  animosity  with  which  the  civilized  world  regards 
him  will  disappear* 
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DEMOCRACY   VS.    ARISTOCRACY    IN    VIRGINIA 

IN    1830. 

There  is  in  some  of  our  libraries  a  certain  book  which 
the  writer  of  this  article  ventures  to  believe  is  not  gener- 
ally as  familiar  as  it  should  be  to  the  student  of  politics.' 
For  himself,  he  chanced  one  day,  several  years  ago,  to 
blow  the  dust  from  off  its  time-worn  binding  and  nine  hun- 
dred dreary-looking  pages  of  fine  print,  to  read  it  through 
with  zeaK  and  he  opens  it  with  interest  to-day.  It  depicts 
the  critical  moment  of  the  fierce  struggle  which  was  waged 
between  the  democratic  and  aristocratic  forces  of  Virginia 
two  generations  ago;  but  the  principles  involved  in  that 
struggle  belonged  to  no  one  State  then,  concern  us  to-day^ 
and  will  concern  generations  to  come. 

The  strategic  points  of  the  struggle  in  Virginia  were 
the  qualifications  for  suffrage  and  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  the  General  Assembl)^  In  the  early  days  of  the 
colony,  when  a  few  men  were  jostled  together  in  the  hard- 
ships of  settlement,  all  freemen  were  expected  to  vote*. 
In  1654-5  the  suffrage  was  restricted  to  housekeepers  and 
to  one  person  in  a  family  ;  but  the  next  Assembly  allowed 
all  freemen  to  vote  again,  provided  they  did  so  fairly  and 
in  no  tumultuous  manner!  In  1670  it  was  again  restricted 
to  freeholders,  housekeepers,  and  taxpayers,  the  Assem- 
bly declaring  that  many  freemen,  who  had  come  from 
Europe  as  indentured  servants  and  had  no  property,  having 
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little  interest  in  the  couotrjs  did  often  make  tumiiU  at  elec- 
tions rather  than  provide,  by  discreet  voting,  for  the  con- 
servation   of    peace.      So,    with    the    exception   of    a    few 
months   during   Bacon's   Rebellion,  the  siiflVage   remained 
limited,  as  in  England,  to  those  who  by  their  estates  wer 
deemed  to  have  sufficient  interest  in  the  community  to  ti| 
them  to  endeavors  fur  the  public  good,  the  unit  of  properti 
to  give  a  vote,  being  finally   fixed  at  fifty  acres  of  unir 
proved  land,  or  twenty-five  acres  of  improved  land,  with 
least  a  small  building,  or  a  house  or  lot  in  a  town.     Ther 
was  the  interesting  addition  that  in  Williamsburg  and  Nol 
folk,  the   only   towns   of   any   size,   resident    housekeeper 
could  vote,  provided  they  were  worth  fifty  pounds  or  hac 
served   as  apprentices  fc-r  five  years  to  some  trade  in  th^^ 
town.     As  to  the  basis  of  representation   in  the  General  A^H 
sembly,  tlial  was  early  fixed,  when  the  counties  along  tide- 
water were  reasonably  alike  in  population   and  interest,  at 
two  delegates  from  each  county  and  one  each  from  several 
corporations. 

In   the  spring  of    1776  a  convention    which  had   heel 
chosen  to  serve  as  a  temporary  government  for  the  colony, 
was  called  on,  by  practical  separation   from   Great   Britain 
and  the  absence  of  any  constitution,  to   prepare   a  plan  of 
government.     Within  a  few  weeks  it  adopted,  unanimous! 
a  Bill  of  Rights  and  a  Constitution.     The  Bill  of  Right 
embodied  the  spirit  of  George  Mason  and  Thomas  Jeftei 
son,  believers  in  the  people,  in  phrases  which  are  famtlifl 
to  us  alL     All  power,  it  said,  was  derived  from  the  people 
all  men  giving  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  interest  i| 
the  community  should  have  the  right  of  suffrage;   and  tli 
right  to  reform  government  was  inalienable  in  the  major 
ity  of  the  community.     The  Constitution   which  followed 
expressly  provided  that  the  suffrage  should  remain   as 
was.     Representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates  remuine 
as  it  was,  also,  (excepting  a  few  small  corporations  whic 
were  dropped)   although  great  differences  had  grown 
between   the  smaller  and  larger  counties.     A  Senate  wa 
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added  of  twenty-four  members  from  as  many  districts.    The 
Governor  was  to  be  elected  by  the  Assemblj'. 

The  State  of  Virginia,  leaving  out  that  part  which  be- 
came Kentucky,  was  about  equallj'  divided  by  two  mount- 
ain ridges  with  a  narrow  valley  between  them.  By  1776 
this  valley  held  a  considerable  population,  but  not  till  the 
close  of  the  century  did  the  region  west  of  it,  the  Trans- 
Alleghany,  begin  to  grow  fast.  By  1810,  of  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  which  was  about  550,000,  some  212,000 
lived  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  the  valley  and  Trans-AUe- 
ghany  region.  Between  the  east  and  west  of  this  great 
State,  the  distance  from  the  Ohio  to  the  sea  being  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  communication  was  difficult.  The 
ways  of  life  most  typical  of  the  sections  were  also  far 
apart.  In  the  east,  society  was  generations  old,  there  was 
much  wealth,  chiefly  in  slaves,,  and  wealth  and  cultivation 
predominated  in  things  social  and  political.  By  1810  there 
were  392,000  slaves,  most  of  them  east  of  the  mount- 
ains. West  of  the  mountains  there  was  little  wealth,  and 
but  little  of  that  was  in  slaves,  and  ways  of  living  were 
plain.  On  the  upper  Potomac  and  the  Pennsylvania  border, 
there  was  an  increase  in  white  laborers,  many  of  them  Ger- 
mans. 

During  these  years,  the  inequalities  in  representation 
had  become  remarkable.  There  were  a  dozen  of  the  old 
tide-water  counties,  with  many  slaves  indeed,  but  with  less 
than  three  thousand  whites,  each  ;  while  a  dozen  of  the 
newer  counties  had  each  several  times  as  many  whites  but 
comparatively  few  slaves.  Of  the  twenty-four  Senators, 
four  only,  from  the  west,  represented  over  one-third  of  the 
whole  white  population.  A  minority  of  voters  controlled 
the  State.  More  striking  still  was  the  limitation  of  the 
suffrage  —  over  half  the  adult  white  males  could  not  vote. 
The  case  was  recorded  of  one  company  of  seventy  men 
who  enlisted  in  the  War  of  181 2,  from  an  eastern  county, 
of  whom  only  two  could  vote.  The  roll  of  freeholders  en- 
titled to  vote,  said  Jefferson,  did  not  generally  include  the 
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half  of  those  on  the  rolls  of  the  militia  or  of  the  tax  gather- 
ers. 

From  all  this  came  much  dissatisfaction,  that  kept 
growing  more  and  more  intense.  Calls  for  an  extended  suf- 
frage came  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  An  entire  readjust- 
ment of  representation  was  demanded  by  the  west  and  by 
several  of  the  populous  border  counties.  After  1790,  hardly 
a  session  of  the  Assembly  passed  without  petitions  for  re- 
form, and  resolutions  and  bills  were  introduced  in  vain.  In 
1816  a  Reform  Convention  was  held  at  Staunton,  in  the 
Valley,  of  delegates  from  a  number  of  neighboring  coun- 
ties, asking  that  the  law  of  the  land  should  voice  the  will 
of  the  majority.  But  the  only  step  gained  —  and  barely 
gained,  for  the  body  of  eastern  members  opposed  it  —  was 
the  equalization  of  the  Senate  districts  by  white  population, 
as  given  in  the  census  of  1810.  Again,  in  1825,  a  Reform 
Convention  was  held  at  Staunton,  attended  b)-  some  eighty 
delegates.  Finally,  in  1828,  a  bill  was  secured  for  taking 
the  sense  of  the  voters  on  the  need  of  a  convention,  and 
21,896  asked  for  it  and  16,646  opposed  it.* 

The  Convention  that  met  in  Richmond  in  October,  1829, 
was  a  very  exceptional  body  of  men.  The  choice  of  them 
had  not  been  limited  to  local  districts.  Its  president  was 
James  Monroe,  on  the  floor  were  James  Madison  and  John 
Marshall.  The  roll  was  largely  made  up  of  men  who  stood 
highest  in  Virginia,  and  were  known  throughout  the  land. 

Proceedings  began  with  the  acceptance,  verbatim,  with- 
out opposition,  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1776.  But  there,  at 
once,  unanimity  ceased,  when  principles  were  to  be  put 
into  practice.  Two  radically  opposite  tendencies  were 
shown,  and  the  issue  direct  was  joined  over  the  rightful 
source  of  power  in  tlie  State.  The  one  party  said,  the 
white   population  ;    the    other,   that   population   and  wealth 


•  The  Assembly  then  provided  that  the  Convention  should  consist  of 
four  members  from  each  Senatorial  district,  although  those  districts  were 
based  on  the  census  of  nineteen  years  before,  and  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  those  years  had  been  four  times  greater  in  the  west  than  in  the  east* 
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combined.  The  latter  intrenched  behind  old  usage,  re- 
garded their  opponents  as  radicals  indeed.  '*  Give  tis,*'  said 
Mr,  Benjamin  W.  Leigh,  of  Chesterfield,  ooe  of  the  lead- 
ers from  the  east,  "  give  us  some  reasons  for  this  new  scheme 
which  has  respect  to  numbers  alone  and  considers  property 
as  unworthy  of  regard  ;  some  reasons  which  may  excuse 
us  in  our  own  self-esteem  for  a  tame  submission  to  this,  in 
my  opinion,  cruel,  palpable,  and  crying  injustice  !  Let  us 
have  at  least  the  color  of  reason ;  something  to  gild  the  pill 
and  disguise  its  bitterness,  to  save  us  from  the  contempt  of 
the  present  and  the  assured  curse  of  posterity  if  we  betray 
its  interest  1  Give  us,  not  mere  abstractions,  but  reasons, 
based  on  the  conditions  of  this  State,  why  we  should  sub- 
mit to  what  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  the  most  crying  in- 
justice ever  attempted  in  any  land!**  A  member  from  the 
Vallev  rose,  in  reply,  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  his  hand. 
^'Are  these  principles,'"  he  said,  **for  which  our  fathers  sac- 
riticed  so  much,  mere  abstract  principles?  On  the  contrarj", 
they  are  the  principles  which  alone  give  a  distinctive  char- 
acter to  American  institutions.  The  Constitution  of  1776 
is,  indeed,  contradictory  to  these,  but  it  was  framed  by 
practical  men,  and  to  have  tried  to  change,  during  the  com- 
motion of  that  time,  the  customs  of  a  century,  would  have 
been  unwise.  In  1781  Mr.  Jefferson  urged  Virginians,  so 
soon  as  they  had  leisure,  to  intrench  in  good  forms  the  rights 
for  which  they  had  bled."  "  Let  us  not  forget,  sir,"  replied 
Judge  Upshur,  from  the  Eastern  Shore,  **  that  government  is 
a  practical  thing,  and  that  experience  is  the  best  guide. 
There  are  no  a  priori  rules  of  nature  for  it.  If  mere  num- 
bers are  to  inile,  wh}^  are  not  women  included  in  the  suf- 
frage, or  the  drones  that  live  on  the  industry  of  others? 
There  is  a  majority  in  interest  as  well  as  in  numbers.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  the  political  power  of  Virginia 
has  been  in  the  hands  which  now  hold  it,  and  without 
abuse;  whj'  then  take  it  away?*'  "The  Constitution  of 
1776,''  said  Mr,  Philip  Doddridge,  "was  not  an  agreement 
made  by  all  for  the  benefit  of  all,  but  was  made  by  a  part 
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of  society,  the  freeholders,  and  to  a  great  degree  for  their 
own  benefit.  Our  opponents  would  draw  the  conclusion  that 
he  who  brings  the  most  property  to  be  protected  is  entitled' 
to  the  most  influence  in  government,  instead  of  the  very 
obvious  conclusion  that  he  should  be  subjected  to  the  great- 
est share  of  the  expenses  of  its  protection." 

Principles  and  practice  alike  were  considered.  If  one 
member  referred  to  the  new  States,  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, sister  slave  States,  but  with  their  broad  basis  of  gen- 
eral suffrage  and  white  representation,  another  showed  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  with  greater  protection  to  property 
interests,  to  say  nothing  of  free  States  like  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts.  "Talk  of  experience  of  our  sister 
States,"  said  Mr.  Barbour,  of  Orange,  ''  so  far  as  experience 
goes,  it  is  in  our  favor  ;  experiment  is  against  us.  Talk  to  me 
of  experience  of  States  which  came  into  being  but  yesterday  I 
Why,  sir,  I  have  myself  assisted  in  Congress  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  half  dozen  of  them  !  *'  *'  New  York  State,"  said 
Mr.  Leigh,  '*  has  adopted  a  general  sutFrage,  but  if  the 
city  of  New  York  continues  to  grow  in  future  as  it  has  been 
growing,  the  State  will  rue  the  day  it  gave  the  city  such 
representation,  out  of  mere  respect  lo  theoretical  and  con- 
tempt of  practical  equality."  **  Look  at  every  State,"  said 
Governor  Giles,  *'  where  suffrage  has  been  made  universal, 
and  you  will  find  universal  disorder,  intoxication,  and  de- 
moralization of  all  sorts."  So  discussion  ranged  from  forms 
of  government  in  republican  Rome  to  the  last  election  ia 
New  York.  *'As  I  have  been  listening  here,"  said  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  "  I  have  thought  myself  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  one  time  listening  to  the  de- 
bate on  the  tariff';  at  another,  to  the  debate  on  the  Missouri 
question,  and  sometimes,  I  fancied,  to  both  being  debated  at 
once.  Are  we  met  to  consult  over  affairs  or  to  discuss 
rights  in  the  abstract?  Do  we  forget  that  we  are  living 
under  a  Constitution  which  has  shielded  us  for  half  a  cen- 
tury? That  we  are  not  a  parcel  of  naked  savages  on  the 
'lores  of  a  Pacific  island?  " 
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Underlying  all,  was  the  practical  question  of  political 
power  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  And  when  representation 
of  wealth  w^as  demanded,  all  thought  instinctively  of  the 
great  slave-holding  interest  which  paid  nearly  a  third  of 
the  State  revenues,  '^  I  am  satisfied,''  said  ex-President 
Monroe,  **  that  if  no  such  thing  as  slavery  existed,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  east  would  meet  their  brethren  of  the  west  on 
the  basis  of  a  majority  of  the  free  white  population."  **Our 
opponents  say  to  us,*'  said  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  "  in 
words  the  most  courteous  and  soft  (but  I  am  not  so  soft  as 
to  swallow  them)»  *  We  shall  be,  we  will  be,  we  must  be 
yotir  masters,  and  you  shall  submit !  You  have  property 
but  we  have  numbers ! '  And  to  whom  do  they  hold  this 
language?  To  dependents,  weak,  unprotected,  and  incapa- 
ble of  defense?  Or  is  it  to  the  great  tobacco-growing  and 
slave-holding  interest  and  to  every  other  interest  this  side  of 
the  Ridge?  "  To  this  the  west  answered  through  Mr.  Dod- 
dridge :  **  Do  we  misrepresent  or  exaggerate  when  we  say 
your  doctrine  makes  us  slaves?  We  may  still  pursue  our 
own  business  and  obey  our  own  inclinations,  but  so  long  as 
you  hold  political  dominion  over  us,  we  are  slaves.  We  are 
a  majority  of  individual  units  in  the  State*  iind  your  equals 
in  intelligence  and  virtue.  Yet  you  say  we  must  obey  you  I  '* 
So  sharp,  and  of  such  a  sectional  character  were  the  differ- 
ences. Could  a  Constitution  ever  be  formed  which  would 
promise  peace? 

As  to  suiTrage,  the  plan  of  the  western  men  wliich  re- 
ceived greatest  consideration  from  the  Convention^  was  that 
suffrage  could  be  exercised  by  all  white  men  (paupers  ex- 
cepted) resident  for  two  years  in  the  State,  and  for  one 
year  preceding  in  the  county,  who  had  been  enrolled  in 
the  militia,  if  subject  to  military  duty,  and  who  had  paid 
their  taxes  for  that  year.  This  was  defeated  at  tirst  by 
fiftj'-thrce  to  thirty-seven.  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Marshall 
all  voted  against  it*  Brought  forward  again  with  the  proviso 
that  the  tax  should  be  no  mere  petty  poll  tax,  it  was  lost,  on 
two  trials,  by  a  tie  vote.    The  western  men  voted  solid,  sup- 
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ported  by  a  few  from  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Bluei 
Ridge  and  from  the  Eastern  Shore  across  the  Chesapea 
Conservative  eastern  leaders  raised  a  warning  voice  against 
a  possible  overturning  of  the  accustomed  basis  of  society  by 
one  or  two  votes.  The  broad  suffrage  men  finally  could 
secure  no  more  than  the  extension  of  sufiVage  to  resident 
housekeepers  who  were  heads  of  families  and  taxpayers^ 
for  a  year  preceding  the  election.* 

Over  the  basis  of  representation  the  struggle  was  fiercer 
stilL  Motions  to  base  the  House  of  Delegates  on  white  pop- 
ulation and  taxation  combined,  or  on  Federal  numbers,  made 
by  eastern  men,  were  lost,  all  members  voting,  b}'  two 
votes.  **We  have  arrived,''  said  Mr.  Nicholas,  of  Rich- 
mond, **at  an  awful  period  in  our  deliberations."  And  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  declared  that  if  such  a  monstrous 
tyrann)'  as  a  white  population  basis,  without  regard  to 
property  rights,  should  be  imposed  on  the  State,  and  if  he 
were  a  young  man,  he  would  leave  the  State  —  he  w^ould 
not  live  under  **  King  Numbers''!  The  venerable  Mr. 
Monroe,  from  a  count}^  between  east  and  west,  urging  mu- 
tual concessions,  suggested  a  white  basis  for  the  House  and 
a  mixed  basis  for  the  Senate,  **We,''  he  said,  "unlike  the 
ancient  republics,  have  no  privileged  orders;  the  property 
of  the  country  rests  on  the  people  alone,''  But  the  eastern 
leaders  would  not  follow  him.  Evidently  no  Constitution 
could  be  secured  without  concession.  For  that  the  western 
men  urged  a  white  basis  for  the  House  and  federal  num- 
bers for  the  Senate.  On  the  test  vott?,  all  members  present, 
this  was  lost  by  a  tie.  Then  a  few,  not  unwilling  to  leav^^H 
a  plan  which  recognized  property  representation,  or  elsej^ 
witli  Mr.  Madison,  moved  by  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  w^ent 
over  to  the  plan  —  based  on  no  principle,  and  opposed  by 
the  west  —  for  an  apportionment  of  representation  by  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  State,  east  and  west.  Every  ten  years 
the  apportionment  within  these  divisions  might  be  changed 

'  A  motion  to  strike  out  this  extension  to  housekeepers  wn*  easU/  d€ 
fe:itet1  In  fifty -five  to  lorly.     MarshaU  voted  to  strike  out,  Madison  to  kce 
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by  the  legislature  by  majority  vote,  but  any  reapportion- 
ment throughout  the  whole  State  must  be  by  concurrent  ac- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House.  This  provision 
had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Madison  to  prevent  the  need  of 
another  convention  for  future  reapportionment,  and  had 
been  adopted  by  a  close  vote.  Western  men  disliked  it. 
"Why,"  said  one,  "  are  you  so  afraid  of  the  people?  Is  this 
Constitution  to  be  such  an  anodyne  that  it  will  keep  them 
asleep  forever?  " 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  chief  movements  in  this  battle 
over  the  Constitution.  Meantime  several  noteworthy  skirm- 
ishes had  taken  place  along  the  lines.  Mr.  Doddridge 
moved  that  the  Executive  should  be  an  independent  coor- 
dinate branch  of  the  government,  unhampered  by  a  coun- 
cil, elected  by  the  people,  and  responsible  to  them.  He 
^as  seconded  by  a  Piedmont  member,  who  stated  that 
eighteen  States  then  elected  Governors  by  the  people  and 
only  six  by  the  legislatures.  This  motion  was  at  first  lost, 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chair,*  but  was  afterwards  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  four,  and  later  still,  when  concessions 
were  deemed  more  necessary,  was  reconsidered  and  turned 
down  by  the  same  majority. 

As  to  qualifications  for  election  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, a  select  committee  advised  that  those  who  could  vote 
should  be  eligible  for  office.  On  Mr.  Leigh's  motion,  de- 
spite the  opposition  of  the  general  suffrage  men,*  this  was 
restricted  to  resident  freeholders.  "  Why,"  said  one,  "  why 
shut  out  leaseholders  and  housekeepers,  whom  you  now  al- 
low to  vote,  from  choosing  who  shall  be  their  representa- 
tives. There  seems  to  be  a  strange  dread  of  giving  power 
to  the  people  !  "  A  resolution  that  there  should  be  in  the 
Constitution  a  provision  for  amendment,  found  only  twen- 
ty-five supporters.  "  I  would  as  soon  think,"  cried  John 
Randolph,  "  of  introducing  a   provision   for   divorce  into  a 

»  On  this  first  ballot  Madison  voted  "aye ;"  Monroe  and  Marshall,  "no." 
«  Marshall  and  Madison  voted  for  Mr.  Leigh's  motion.     Monroe  had  re- 
signed . 
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marriage  contract."  When  the  system  of  county  courts 
was  spoken  of — tliose  family  tribunals,  with  their  mild  and 
patriarchal  jurisdiction,  as  one  of  their  defenders  called 
them  —  a  suggestion  was  made  that  small  salaries  might  be 
paid  in  the  west,  to  cover  the  travelling  expenses  to  which 
respectable  farmers,  who  were  often  magistrates  there,  were 
subjected.  But  Mr.  Leigh  and  other  eastern  men  declared 
that  such  a  change  would  revolutionize  and  mar  the  en- 
tire system.  Mr.  Leigh  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  men  who  were  obliged  to  labor  daily  for 
their  living,  could  ever  enter  into  political  atTairs.  Alexan- 
der Campbell,  from  the  west,  the  founder  of  the  Church  of 
the  Disciples,  tried  to  get  some  encouragement  from  the 
Convention  for  popular  education.  But  eastern  men  op- 
posed, John  Randolph  cracking  his  whip  vigorously.  It 
was  such  constant  opposition  to  trusting  the  people  that 
made  Mr.  Campbell  exclaim  :  "  I  did  hope  that  we  would 
feel  a  little  more  in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  than  to  put  forth  all  our  en- 
ergies in  a  contest  about  mere  local  interests,  which  a  few 
years  will  change  in  defiance  of  all  our  efforts.  For  it  is 
decreed  that  every  system  of  government  not  based  upon 
the  true  philosopliy  of  man,  not  adapted  to  public  opinion, 
to  the  genius  of  the  age,  shall  fall  into  ruins." 

During  the  discussions,  fear  was  several  times  expressed 
that  protracted  dissentions  in  the  State  might  lead  to  its  divi- 
sion. Mr.  Leigh  went  so  far  as  to  declare  twice,  at  least,, 
that  the  struggle  was  one  which,  in  any  other  country  on 
earth,  could  be  decided  only  by  the  sword,  an  issue  which 
would  be  prevented  here  by  the  influence  of  the  Federal 
Government.  "Our  government,"  said  Mr.  Doddridge,  in 
answer,  '*  is  an  elective  republic,  and  we  mean  to  leave  it 
so.  The  'numbers'  that  we  speak  of  are  of  ballots,  not 
bayonets."  The  Constitution  adopted  in  convention  by 
fifty-five  to  forty-one,*  was  approved  by  a  large  majority  of 

*  The   nays  were   forty,  but   Mr.  Doddridge,  who   was   ill,  would   have 
voted  "no." 
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those  who  chose  to  vote  on  it  under  its  extended  suffrage. 
Disapproval  was  chiefly  in  the  west.  John  Randolph,  of 
Roanoke,  predicted  that  it  woirid  not  last  twenty  years  on 
account  of  its  too  democratic  tendencies.  It  was  super- 
seded just  twenty  years  after,  by  a  Constitution  much  more 
democratic. 

Such,  in  short,  is  the  story  of  this  dreary-looking  book, 
which    usually    gathers    the    dust   on    some    library   shelf. 
Whatever  our  sympathies  —  whether  we  should  have  stood 
with  Leigh  or  Doddridge  in  the  arena  of  the  capitol  at  Rich- 
mond—  it    certainly    has    a    lesson   for   us.      From    it    our 
thoughts  turn  back  to  the  compromises  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and   forward   to  the   great   struggle  of  the  slave 
power  for  self-protection,  and   to  Lincoln's  appeals  to  the 
principles  of   the  Declaration  of   Independence.     But  the 
study  of  history,  like  everything  that  is  worth  anything,  is 
chiefly  of  value  for  the  present  and  the  future.    Q^iestions  of 
suflfrage  and  representation  are  being  asked  to-day  —  the  ex- 
tension of  suffrage  to  women,  its  restriction  by  educational 
or  property  qualifications,  the  justice  of  minority  represent- 
ation, the  wickedness  of  the  gerrymander,   practical  ques- 
tions which  should  be  answered.     Theories  of  government, 
doctrines,  again  and  again  come  into  conflict  with  existing 
conditions.     And  the  motives  which  will   influence  men  in 
making  answer  to  political  questions  are  the  same  yester- 
day and  to-day.     With  the  few,  a  wise  foresight  and  lofty 
Tinselfishness  ;  with  the  many,  consciously  and  unconcious- 
ly,  the  power  of  interest  or  wealth  in  one  form  or  another^ 
and  the  fetters  of  custom.     Human  nature  being  the  same,, 
liistory  repeats  itself. 

Jeffrey  R.  Brackett. 


TWO  PEDAGOGICAL  PROBLEMS. 

I.       CAN    THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    BE 
MADE    INTERESTING? 

The  American  people  are  not  much  given  to  retrospec- 
tion. They  are  too  young  and  too  busy.  And  even  if  they 
were  to  pause,  as  the  nineteenth  centurj'  lies  dying,  and  look 
back  at  its  varied  achievements,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  would  weigh  them  correctly.  They  have  an  instinct 
for  numerical  and  mechanical  greatness,  and  would  scarcely 
fail  to  notice  our  growth  in  these  and  similar  directions  ;  but 
I  suspect  that  in  the  midst  of  the  bewildering  improvements 
in  all  practical  arts,  few  persons  would  realize  or  appreciate 
the  wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  Yet  no  art  has  advanced  more  rapidly.  Persua- 
sion has  taken  the  place  of  compulsion  ;  and  work  that  is 
dull  has  given  place  to  work  that  is  interesting,  without  loss 
of  mental  discipline.  The  object  of  schools  is  no  longer  to 
furnish  the  necessity  but  the  opportunity  for  work.  The 
birch  rod  and  the  drive-it-in  method  have  given  way  to 
splendid  laboratories  and  all  kinds  of  helping  apparatus. 
Every  device  that  human  ingenuity  can  contrive  is  now 
brought  to  bear  on  the  student  to  arouse  his  dormant  facul- 
ties and  lead  him  to  exert  himself.  Voluntary,  eager,  inde- 
pendent work  is  the  ideal  of  modern  pedagogics. 

This  change  of  methods  has  revolutionized  all  depart- 
ments of  instruction.  Webster's  famous  old  blue-backed 
spelling  book  has  been  supplanted  by  fascinating  reading 
charts.  Languages  are  no  longer  a  grammatical  grind.  Stu- 
dents now  learn  to  talk  French  and  German  instead  of  talk- 
ing about  them.  Political  economy  is  no  longer  restricted 
to  metaphysical  generalities,  but  deals  with  questions  of 
lively,  present  interest.  In  the  teaching  of  history  also 
great  improvement  has  been  made.  Not  so  very  long  ago  his- 
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tory  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  "book-learning."  The  expres- 
sion "  History  of  the  United  States  "  then  signified  not  the 
marvellous  series  of  events  that  have  made  our  nation,  but  a 
book  —  a  green  book  or  a  red  book  —  with  about  three  hun- 
dred pages  to  be  learned  by  heart  and  recited  by  rote ;  and 
the  attitude  of  the  average  teacher  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  one  who  had  applied  for  a  position  and  was  being 
examined  by  the  proper  authorities.  Question  after  ques- 
tion was  asked  him  and  he  missed  them  all.  Finally,  a 
member  of  the  examining  board  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  how  do 
you  expect  to  teach  history  without  knowing  anything  about 
it?"  "  Well,"  he  replied,  "you  see  when  I  am  teacher,  I 
have  the  book."  With  the  book  in  one  hand  and  rod  in 
the  other  he  was  ready  to  give  thorough  instruction  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  usual  in  his  day  —  a  little  at  a  time  and  rub 
it  in. 

From  the  barren  manuals  of  that  day  it  is  a  long  step 
forward  to  modern  books  like  those  of  Eggleston,  Mont- 
jafomery,  Fiske,  Thomas,  and  others,  with  their  luxurious 
paraphernalia  and  the  accompanying  wall  charts,  progress- 
ive maps  and  collateral  reading.  But  I  think  we  are  still 
inclined  to  stick  too  closely  to  our  books.  We  still  make 
CDur  history  too  exclusively  book  learning,  and  for  that  rea- 
son many  active,  earnest  young  men  fail  to  find  in  it  the 
"vital  interest  they  have  a  right  to  expect.  Now  it  seems  to 
:K-ne  that  this  ought  not  to  be,  and  I  will  venture  to  suggest 
several  ways  in  which  it  may  be  remedied. 

Our  colonial  and  revolutionary  history  never  seemed  to 
x-ne  so  vivid,  if  I  may  cite  my  own  experience,  as  when  one 
Summer  I  visited  Boston  and  gazed  on  its  historic  land- 
^niarks :  Faneuil  Hall,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Old  South  Church 
X^vith  its  quaint  relics.  I  felt  that  I  was  looking  on  the  foot- 
X^rints  of  history.  Nor  has  the  political  history  of  our 
^:ountry  ever  appeared  so  real  and  so  fascinating  as  when  I 
^ave  visited  Washington  and  seen  the  wheels  of  govern- 
xnent  actually  revolving.  I  was  fortunate  enough,  for  ex- 
^imple,  to   be   in  the   House  when   Mr.   Wilson   read   Mr, 
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Cleveland's  famous  letter,  and,  as  I  watched  the  exciting 
scenes  that  followed  on  that  day  and  the  next,  I  felt  that  no 
novel  could  be  half  so  absorbing  as  our  political  history, 
when  one  actually  got  in  touch  with  it.  Places  like  these 
^ive  the  same  sense  of  living  reality  to  history  that  its  lab- 
oratories do  to  practical  sciences.  They  exhibit  theory  in 
the  concrete.  When  the  student  visits  them  he  realizes  that 
history  is  more  than  tlie  anatomical  study  of  the  dead  past. 
Why  should  be  not  do  so  oftener?  In  the  East  the  plan 
has  ah'eady  been  put  into  practice  and  seems  to  be  growing 
in  popularity  under  the  name  of  **  Historical  Pilgrimages/* 
Cheap  rates  are  secured,  and  parties  of  students  visit  a 
series  of  historical  spots,  where  instructive  lectures  are 
given  by  eminent  men.  These  tours  need  not  he  expensive. 
In  this  day  of  cheap  excursions  why  cannot  a  few  teachers 
and  pupils  for  a  reasonable  amount  go  frequently  on  short 
educational  trips?  Moreover  it  is  a  growing  custom  in 
large  colleges  to  lake  the  classes  in  practical  science  to 
some  neighboring  city  to  examine  electrical  or  mechan- 
ical plants,  and  see  the  theories  they  have  been  studying 
put  into  actual  operation.  This  is  a  good  plan,  but  why 
should  it  be  limited  to  students  of  practical  science?  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  day  vvill  soon  come  when  it  will  be  possible 
for  advanced  classes  in  American  history  to  make  an  edu- 
cational visit  at  least  to  the  capital  of  their  State,  and  to 
have  the  various  departments  of  government  explained  to 
them.  Nothing  else  would  so  arouse  their  interest  in  its 
past  and  future  well  fare. 

The  next  suggestion  to  be  made  is  in  regard  to  an  old 
failing  whicli,  in  spite  of  recent  improvement,  still  charac- 
terizes us  oftener  than  is  supposed.  We  regard  United 
States  history  too  much  as  a  series  of  facts  to  be  memor- 
ized—  facts  selected  at  haphazard  and  having  no  connec- 
tion. The  main  object  should  be  not  to  memorize  but  to 
understand  them,  which  is  much  harder  than  is  commonly 
supposed*  To  do  it  properly  one  must  select  the  really  im- 
portant events,  and  that  is  a  nice  matter.     It  requires  much 
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■careful  thought  and  investigation  to  trace  out  the  real  cur- 
rents in  the  eddying  stream  of  history. 

To  illustrate,  it  may  be  held  to  be  almost  certain  that  the 
Northmen  discovered  this  continent  centuries  before  Colum- 
bus lived,  but  a  little  reflection  and  investigation  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  the  whole  matter  was  of  small  import- 
ance to  us,  because  it  exercised  no  more  influence  on  the 
stream  of  our  history  than  the  alleged  visit  of  the  China- 
man, Hoei  Shin,  in  the  fifth  century.  Similarly,  the  tre- 
mendous importance  assigned  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  the 
Tea  Tax  has  been  considerably  diminished  by  recent  histo- 
rians, who  recognize  that  these,  while  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous,  were  only  a  part  of  a  long  series  of  unwise 
and  unjust  acts,  in  which,  for  years,  the  misunderstanding 
between  England  and  the  Colonies  had  been  manifesting 
itself  more  and  more  clearly.  The  firing  on  Fort  Sumter, 
too,  was  once  called  the  cause  of  the  Civil  War,  but  the 
more  closely  we  study  the  period  just  preceding  that  revo- 
lution, the  further  we  can  trace  its  coming.  The  causes  for 
it  lie  far  back  in  our  history.  The  firing  on  Fort  Sumter 
was  simply  its  first  outbreak,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
dwarf  in  importance  the  long  series  of  antecedent  steps  by 
which  the  two  sections  diverged. 

The  student  of  history  must  have  an  eye  for  proportion. 
And  that  implies  something  very  diflferent  from  a  sense  of 
literary  grace.  It  means  that  events  must  be  assigned  their 
true  position,  and  to  do  this  their  full  meaning  and  import- 
ance must  be  understood.  But  the  student,  and  especially 
the  young  student,  finds  this  very  hard  to  do.  He  is  not 
inclined  to  reflect  very  seriously  on  the  consequences  of 
things,  either  in  his  own  life  or  in  the  life  of  his  country; 
and  while  by  nature  he  may  be  warm-hearted,  yet  he  has 
not  learned  to  sympathize  with  men  and  contests  that  are 
past.  He  requires  something  more  than  mere  logical  ex- 
planation to  help  him  realize  their  force  and  make  his  heart 
beat  faster  as  he  reads  about  them.  Something  must  be 
done  to  put  him  in  touch  with  the  great  events  of  our  his- 
tory, to  bring  them  home  to  him. 
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A  plan  that  I  have  found  to  work  well  is  to  approach 
the  past  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present;  to  use  current 
events  to  kindle  an  interest  in  those  that  are  more  remote. 
Take  for  instance  Monroe's  administration  which  strikes  the 
student  as  a  sleepy  subject  when  introduced  as  the  **Era  of 
Good  Feeling/'  but  at  a  time  like  the  present  becomes  in- 
stantly a  subject  of  lively  interest  when  associated  with  th^ 
**  Monroe  Doctrine/'  Again,  the  Genet  affair  maybe  ^^H 
livened  by  comparison  with  the  milder  but  more  recent 
Sackville  incident.  So  the  question  of  religious  freedom, 
which  is  constantly  demanding  attention,  especially  in  our 
colonial  period,  ceases  to  be  a  mere  abstraction  when  illus- 
trated by  the  present  Armenian  atrocities.  There  is  scarcely 
a  conspicuous  current  event  that  cannot  be  made  to  thro^^_ 
a  flood  of  liglit  on  some  point  of  our  history.  For  instanci^B 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roseberry  Ministry  in  England  furn- 
ished a  line  opportunity  to  compare  our  system  of  party  gov- 
ernment with  the  English.  And  the  comparison  might  have 
been  made  again  when  President  Cleveland  w^as  urging 
Congress  to  repeal  the  *' Sherman  Law,"  and  later  to  pass 
the  **  Wilson  Bill/*  by  pointing  out  that  had  he  been  Prime 
Minister,  he  could  in  each  case  have  dissolved  Parliament 
and  appealed  to  the  country. 

In  this  connection  a  word  may  be  said  about  our  finan- 
cial   history.      Most    students,   especially    young   studen 
have  very  hazy  ideas  on  finance.     The  words  '*  banking^ 
j'  bonds,"    "  currency,"    and    "  tariff,"    are    to    them    alge- 
braic symbols  of  unknown  quantities,  and   so  far   as    th 
occur  in  history  are  treated  as  such.     To   the   average  s 
dent's  mind  they  are  interesting,  if  at  all,  only  as  mathe- 
matical problems,  having  no  direct  connection  wnth  life  and 
no  immediate  importance.     And  too  often  this  remote  point 
of  view  is  confirmed  by  a  teacher  who  knows  little  about 
such  matters,  and  inclines  to  regard  them   as  mere  catch 
words  used  for  some  political  trickery.     To  get  rid  of  this 
abstract  view  of  financial  history,  its  immediate  connection 
with  human  joys  and  sorrows  must  be  shown.     The  ques- 
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tion  of  wages  and  boycotts  loses  its  dryness  when  one  reads 
of  the  riots  at  Chicago,  and  just  so  my  students  find  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton  interesting  because  they 
realize  that  it  means  bread  and  meat  at  home  and  teaching" 
at  school  Pitt  and  Gladstone  made  financial  matters  inter- 
esting because  the}^  kept  them  out  of  the  realm  of  mere 
arithmetic,  and  made  them  constantly  questions  of  direct 
public  welfare. 

There  is  a  third  way  in  which  the  dead  past  may  be 
made  to  live  again.  At  a  recent  gathering  of  the  poet 
Browning's  friends  a  phonograph  was  set  in  their  midst  and 
the  voice  of  the  dead  poet  was  heard  repeating  his  master- 
piece :  *'  How  they  brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to 
Aix.**  Tears  sprang  to  their  eyes.  They  seemed  to  be  in 
his  very  presence,  because  they  caught  the  accents  of  his 
voice.  We  unfortunately  cannot  employ  the  phonograph  to 
catch  the  tones  of  voice  of  the  great  men  of  our  past.  But  we 
can  catch  other  personal  peculiarities  that  make  them  seem 
just  as  human  and  lifelike.  We  cannot  appeal  to  the  phono- 
graph, but  we  have  their  apt  sayings,  their  confiding  jour- 
nals,  and  many  free  and  easy  letters  written  by  them  or 
about  them.  It  is  b}'  such  glimpses  as  these  that  their  real 
character  becomes  known.  Franklin  is  epitomized  in  his 
famous  remark  as  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence: "Gentlemen,  we  must  all  hang  together,  or  we  shall 
hang  separately/'  Hamilton  stands  revealed  as  by  a  lightning 
flash  in  his  contemptuous  exclamation  :  "The  people  !  The 
people,  sir,  is  a  great  beast.'*  And  what  a  flood  of  light  is 
cast  on  both  Sir  Edmond  Andros  and  the  sturdy  Puritans 
over  whom  he  tried  to  tyrannize,  by  his  tilt  with  the  preacher. 
*'  Wellj  sir/'  said  Sir  Edmond,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  one 
of  their  towns,  **  I  suppose  you  are  all  praying  for  my  de- 
parture?" "  Yes/'  replied  the  Puritan  preacher,  *' we  read 
in  Scripture  that  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  fasting  and 
prayer/'  Some  of  Dolly  Madison's  letters,  too,  give  to  the 
^en  of  that  time  an  efiect  of  flesh  and  blood  that  we  seek  for 
3o  vain  in  the  histories  ;  and  no  one  can  read  Judge  Sewell'a 
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Diary  without  laughing  and  crying,  and  loving  him  like  a 
family  physician. 

Had  I  been  writing  tliis  paper  ten  years  ago  I  might 
have  omitted  my  next  suggestion  ;  but  in  the  last  decade 
"**  Original  Work"  has  assumed  such  importance  that  it  can- 
not be  quietly  ignc»red  in  an  enumeration  of  the  charms  of 
historical  study. 

Of  the  importance  alreadj'  attached  to  it  in  academic 
circles  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  various  departraents  in 
t>ur  large  universities  and  in  man}'  colleges  issue  their  reg- 
ular series  of  *' Studies  ;  **  and  professorial  chairs  are  now 
won  and  kept,  not  so  mucli  by  wide  scholarship  or  liberal 
cultore  as  by  independent  research.  Just  now,  original  work 
is  the  facU  and  in  the  rush  after  it  the  real  value  of  much 
that  is  turned  out  is  lost  sight  of.  Men  forget  that  the  aver- 
age student,  even  in  our  large  universities,  is  not  able,  and 
never  will  be  able,  to  contribute  very  much  to  what  is 
known  on  any  subject,  historical  or  other.  The  average 
reader  does  not  care  for  such  work,  and  the  real  expert 
either  already  knows  more  about  the  subject  than  the  writer, 
or  is  afraid  to  trust  the  monograph  to  save  himself  from 
even  the  most  mechanical  part  of  research.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  numberless  monographs  that  pour  from  the  college 
presses  find  their  value  not  so  much  in  the  information  they 
give  the  reader  as  in  the  intellectual  training  they  give  the 
producer,  and  most  of  them  have  already  accomplished 
their  mission  before  they  even  reach  the  types. 

But  when  we  view  the  subjective  effect  of  this  work,  its 
value  appears  at  once.  For  the  WTiter  himself  such  train- 
ing is  necessary.  No  man  is  a  specialist  in  any  branch  of 
scholarship  simply  because  he  knows  what  other  men  have 
done  in  it.  Neither  is  one  trained  in  historj'^  when  he  has 
merely  learned  what  others  think  about  past  events.  Be 
the  result  good  or  ill,  he  must  learn  to  think  for  himself,  , 
must  form  his  own  opinions  and  find  the  reasons  for  them*"" 
Until  he  has  done  this,  he  is  a  dreamer  and  knows  and  feel^ 
it,  and  history  seems  to  him  an  unreal,  bookish  thing,  ofler-"' 
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ing  no  sphere  for  a  manly,  vigorous  miod,  presenting  no 
field  for  healthy,  independent  thought.  The  average  Amer- 
ican has  no  desire  to  be  a  mere  book-worm.  He  feels  that 
his  mind  is  more  than  a  scrap-book;  and  if  the  study  of 
history  be  only  the  pasting  in  of  other  men's  thoughts,  he 
soon  becomes  weary  of  it,  A  course  of  instruction  that 
gives  him  no  wa}^  to  think  his  own  thoughts  about  historical 
matters,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  think  them  about 
other  things*  he  finds  stale  and  flat. 

Indeed,  I  think  one  reason  why  our  young  men  do  not 
bl  more  interest  in  history*  is  that  we  do  not  encourage 
them  to  independent  thought  early  enough.  We  ought  to 
have  more  of  it,  not  onl}^  in  our  colleges  but  in  our  schools. 
We  have  a  false  idea  that  students  must  be  drilled  and 
drilled  in  the  dogmas  of  history  before  they  are  allowed 
to  use  their  own  natural  sense.  An  essay  is  perhaps  as- 
signed on  some  famous  character,  but  is  commonly  re- 
garded more  as  an  essay  in  English  than  in  history,  and 
attention  is  devoted  rather  to  correct  expression  than  to 
detecting  salient  points  in  the  man's  careen  Oftentimes 
the  essaj*^  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  examination,  and,  once 
handed  in,  is  never  seen  again.  The  shortcomings  are 
not  explained,  and  a  better  way  of  handling  the  subject 
is  not  specified. 

But  I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  a  plea  for  a  de- 
partment of  history,  now  too  much  neglected.  We  hear 
much  of  institutions  and  laws  j  and  even  that  fascinating 
subject,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  has  at  last 
received  some  attention.  Men  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
as  the  true  progress  of  law  reflects  the  education  of  public 
sentiment,  so  the  history  of  politics  cannot  be  understood 
without  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  the  every  day  life  and 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people.  But  perhaps  the  great* 
€8t,  the  noblest  field  for  historic  work  is  still  but  poorly  cul- 
~t]vatedt     I  mean  biography. 

Lately  we  have  been  hearing   much  of   the  scientific 
Mudy  of  history.      Perhaps  it  has  become  more  accurate, 
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more  systematic,  more  free  from  personal  bias  and  empty 
rhetoric  than  it  used  to  be  ;  and  it  certainly  has  learned  to 
trace  with  marvellous  acuteness  the  gradual  coming  of 
things.  Revolutions  have  become  evolutions.  But  this  has 
not  diminished  the  size  of  the  really  great  men  of  history. 
On  the  contrary,  by  a  clear  exposition  of  their  surround- 
ings, they  have  been  made  vastly  more  real  and  interesting. 
They  are  a  more  fascinating  study  than  ever  before,  and  yet 
biography  is  still  the  most  backward  branch  of  history,  and 
a  good  "life"  is  as  rare  in  literature  as  in  fact  —  a  life  that 
shows  the  man.  No  teacher  has  made  his  pupils  masters 
of  a  mathematical  principle  until  they  can  solve  the  fresh 
problems  involving  it.  No  biographer  has  made  his  read- 
ers really  acquainted  with  his  hero  unless  they  can  tell 
what  he  would  do  under  varying  circumstances.  Then,  as 
in  real  life,  they  know  their  man.  There  may  be  much  they 
do  not  know  about  him,  but  they  understand  him. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  biographers,  no 
department  of  history  can  be  made  so  interesting  and  so 
profitable  as  theirs.  The  best  beginning  is  the  life  of  some 
man  of  our  own  time,  in  whom  we  are  already  interested. 
This  nearness  to  us  gives  a  reality  to  the  story  and  leads  us 
easily  to  others  more  remote.  My  pupils  instinctively  read 
of  Lee  and  then  are  willing  to  take  up  Washington. 

But  even  here  there  should  be  every  possible  check  on 
mere  bookishness.  The  best  help  to  the  study  of  biography 
is  acquaintance  with  great  men.  Now  we  cannot  each  of  us 
have  a  great  man  for  laboratory  purposes,  but  we  may  do 
all  we  can  to  study  those  nearest  us,  study  their  lives,  watch 
their  careers,  follow  their  struggles  in  the  papers.  Let  us 
not  take  our  biography  all  cut  and  dried,  but  let  us  investi- 
gate for  ourselves.  The  study  of  the  life  of  a  man  like 
Cleveland  or  Blaine,  which  is  both  interesting  and  profita- 
ble, is  excellent  practical  work  in  biography. 

American  history  ought  not  to  be  dry.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the 
most  profitable  of  all  studies.     Sir  Walter  Scott  breathed. 
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on  the  dry  bones  of  history  and  they  came  to  life.  His  im- 
agination played  over  the  past,  and  castles  rose  from  their 
ruins,  warriors  pranced  across  the  plains,  and  the  rugged 
hills  rang  again  with  the  clansman's  cry.  Our  history  ought 
to  be  as  interesting  as  Scotland's.  The  fault  lies  not  in  the 
history  but  in  ourselves  that  we  do  not  see  it.  We  have 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  the  greatest  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Some  day  we  shall  realize  that  we 
have  the  most  interesting  history. 

What  field  of  history  contains  more  of  real  romance 
and  adventure  than  the  stories  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  and 
their  Spanish  contemporaries?  Where  can  we  find  more 
quaint  and  amusing  customs  than  in  our  colonial  history? 
What  nation  presents  a  clearer  field  for  the  study  of  the 
problems  that  confront  a  people  trying  to  live  the  life  of  the 
free  and  the  just?  What  other  country  has  ever,  in  so  short 
a  time,  presented  for  study  so  many  important  and  inter- 
esting problems  in  finance  as  ours? 

Do  we  like  biography?  What  other  history  can  furnish 
greater  names  than  ours,  stretching  as  they  do  from  quaint 
and  shrewd  old  Benjamin  Franklin  to  his  more  modern 
counterpart,  Abraham  Lincoln  ?  Do  we  revel  in  the  storm 
and  stress  of  the  battlefield?  The  Revolutionary  War  is  to 
MS  what  the  Trojan  War  was  to  the  Greeks.  There  is  about 
it  the  glow  that  retrospective  patriotism  always  casts  over 
the  birth  struggles  of  a  great  nation.  And  no  war  could  be 
fuller  of  romance  and  pathos  and  tragedy  than  our  Civil 
War. 

If  any  intelligent  young  man  or  woman  does  not  find 
American  history  interesting,  the  fault  is  to  be  sought,  not 
in  the  history  itself,  but  in  the  method  employed  in  teach- 
ing it. 

George  Petrie. 
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make  the  pathway  of  the  student  hard?"  CertaJiil3%  if 
thereby  his  mind  can  get  that  exercise  so  needful  for  bat- 
tling with  more  abstruse  problems  later  on  in  his  mathe- 
matical course.  Just  as  many  a  sin  of  omission  is  clothed 
with  the  garb  of  conservatism,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
who  either  wilfully  courts  popularity,  or  honestly  errs  in  his 
judgment,  seeks  to  cover  up  his  sins  by  the  cry  of  '*  prog- 
ress/* '*  modern  methods,"  etc.  Wliat  would  the  grand 
old  army  of  geometers,  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Euclid^ 
and  the  like,  think  of  the  pages  of  some  of  our  modern  ge- 
ometries, looking  rather  algebraic  than  geometric?  It  seems 
to  us  that  they  would  deplore  this  as  much  as  they  would 
welcome  true  mathematical  advancement.  To  arrive  at  a 
just  conclusion,  let  us  candidly  ask  a  few  questions- 

What  do  we  study  Euclidian  geometry  for?  Is  it  only 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  a  certain  number  of  facts  and 
processes?  Or  is  it  rather  as  an  intellectual  exercise? 
If  for  the  former,  then  we  had  best  arrive  at  the  desired 
facts  in  the  easiest  and  shortest  way.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  pure  science,  useful  mainly  as  a  mental  exercise  to 
develope  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  youthful  mind,  then, 
T>y  all  means,  do  not  let  us  weaken  it  by  trying  "  to  make  it 
€asy/'  Now  in  trigonometry  we  are  seeking  results,  and  it  is 
Tight  and  proper  to  arrive  at  the  results  in  the  simplest  legit- 
imate way.  The  proofs  may  profitably  be  made,  we  think, 
as  simple  and  clear  as  possible.  Right  here  we  see  the  dif- 
ference- While  the  student  of  geometry  does  acquire  many 
jiractical  facts  as  to  areas,  volumes,  etc.,  (many  of  which 
lie  has  already  made  use  of  in  his  arithmetic  or  mensura- 
tion), yet  will  not  every  teacher  admit  that  over  and  above 
the  good  accruing  from  the  possession  of  such  facts  is  the 
inestimable  benefit  of  geometry  as  a  mental  drill?  Profes- 
sor Halsted,  in  the  preface  to  his  "Elements  of  Geometry," 
says  rightly :  **  Besides  the  acquirement  of  facts,  there 
properly  belongs  to  geometry  an  educational  value  beyond 
any  other  elementary  subject.  In  it  the  mind  first  finda 
logic  a  practical  instrument  of  real  power," 
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We  admire  the  inscription  that  Plato  is  said  to  have  put 
over  the  entrance  to  his  school,  "  Let  none  ignorant  of  ge- 
ometry enter  my  door,"  and  we  cannot  help  having  some 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  objection  to  the  mechanical  de- 
vices of  Archytas,  "because  they  detracted  from  the  value 
of  geometry  as  an  intellectual  exercise."  This  great  geom- 
eter and  philosopher,  to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Cajori, 
"  said  that  geometry  trained  the  mind  for  correct  and  vig- 
orous thinking."  * 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  geometrj'  or  of  any  other  branch  of  mathemat- 
ics, and  while  we  wish  to  emphasize  our  point,  that  it  is  the 
mental  exercise  afforded  by  its  study  rather  than  the  ac- 
cumulation of  many  facts  and  processes  that  we  seek,  we 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  from  this  point  of 
view  it  is  an  eminently  practical  study.  There  seems  to  be 
a  frequent  misunderstanding  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  "  practical ; "  some  being  inclined  to  restrict  it  to  me- 
chanical or  manual  work.  We  need  not  revert  to  the  dis- 
coveries that  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  attempts  to  solve 
the  impossible  problems,  owing  to  limitations  imposed,  of 
the  tri-section  of  an  angle,  the  duplification  of  the  cube, 
and  the  squaring  of  the  circle ;  and  certainly  no  one  would 
dare  to  estimate  the  amount  of  mental  power  developed  in 
those  investigations.  But  enough  has  been  said  on  this 
point.  We  would  not  go  back  to  the  mathematics  of  the 
Egyptians  who  carried  geometry  no  further  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  their  practical  wants. 

X<»w,  in  order  to  show  that  certain  modern  authors  do, 
in  tlieir  effort  at  simplicity,  weaken  this  study  which  is  so 
powerful  in  preparing  youth  for  any  field  of  mental  activ- 
ity, let  us  take  one  or  two  examples. 

As  Wentworth  is  at  once,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  au- 
thor and  one  of  the  chief  offenders,  we  shall  contrast  his 
book  with  that  of  Chauvenet  or  of  Venable,  taking  a  few 
simple  propositions,  picked  out  at  random. 

".4  History  of  Mathematics.  Bv  F.  Cajori.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York. 
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(^4)  Theorem  :  — If  the  opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral 
:are  equal,  the  figure  is  a  parallelogram. 


•  Let  the  figure  ABCE,  be  a  quadrilateral  having  BC 
^qual  AE  and  AB  equal  EC.  To  prove  ABCE  a  paral- 
lelogram. This  thorem  occurs  as  Prop.  40,  Book  I.,  in 
Wentworth's  Geometry,  and  Prop.  32,  Book  I.,  in  Venable's 
Geometry. 

First,  as  to  Wentvvorth's  proof.  This  author  proceeds 
to  prove  by  showing  that  the  three  sides  are  equal,  that, 
triangle  ABC  equals  triangle  AEC,  giving  the  reference 
"  §  160,"  and  stating  in  the  next  line  the  reason  why  this 
equality  exists,  (having  the  sides  of  the  one  equal  respect- 
ively, etc.,)  from  which  it  follows  that  angle  ACB  equals  angle 
CAE,  and  angle  BAC  equals  angle  ACE.  Mr.  Wentworth 
does  not  leave  it  to  the  pupil  to  draw  this  inference,  for  be- 
fore the  latter  has  time  to  think  about  it,  he  reads  "  being 
homologous  angles  of  equal  triangles."  Therefore  BC  is 
parallel  to  AE,  and  AB  is  parallel  to  EC.  Here  again  not 
content  with  giving  the  reference  "  g  105,"  the  pupil  is  told 
at  once  before  he  has  a  chance  to  see  it  for  himself,  why 
BC  is  parallel  to  AE  and  AB  to  EC,  and  the  reason  for  the 
final  conclusion,  that  ABCE  is  a  parallelogram  is  given  in 
the  next  line.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  easily  possible 
for  the  pupil  at  the  blackboard  to  prove  correctly  the 
proposition,  stating  every  step  and  giving  reason  at  every 
point  without  understanding  one  word  of  it ;  that  is,  he 
could  memorize  such  a  proof  as  he  would  a  verse  of  poetry. 
Let  us  now  consider  another  form  of  the  proof. 

Mr.  Venable's  proof  of  the  same  proposition  is  about  as 
follows  :    The  two  triangles  BAC,  ACE,  have  the  three  sides 
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of  the  one  equal  to  the  three  sides  of  the  other,  each  to  each,, 
therefore  they  are  equal ;  hence,  the  angle  BCA,  opposite 
the  side  AB,  is  equal  to  the  angle  CAE,  opposite  to  the  side 
EC;  therefore  (Prop.  25)  the  side  BC  is  parallel  to  AE. 
For  a  like  reason,  AB  is  parallel  to  EC ;  therefore,  the 
quadrilateral  ABCE  is  a  parallelogram. 

Here  a  few  questions  from  the  instructor  will  soon 
show  whether  or  not  the  pupil  has  got  into  the  spirit  of  the 
proof  and  knows-  what  he  is  talking  about.  Enough  is 
said  to  make  one  step  follow  naturally  on  another,  and  yet 
enough  is  left  unsaid  to  make  the  pupil  think  a  little  for 
himself  There  seems  to  us  to  be  a  marked  difference  between 
the  two  ways  of  presenting  the  demonstration.  Space  for- 
bids, however,  our  giving  a  complete  analysis  of  the  differ- 
ences in  this  or  in  the  following  example : 

(iy)  TiiKOREM :  —  If  any  chord  is  drawn  through  a 
fixed  point  within  a  circle,  the  product  of  its  segments  is 
constant  in  whatever  direction  the  chord  is  drawn. 


Let  any   two   chords  AB   and  CD  intersect  at  O. 

To  prove  OA  multiplied  by  OB  equals  OD  multiplied 
by  OC. 

Draw  AC  and  BD. 

This  theorem  occurs  as  Prop.  20,  Book  III.,  of  Went- 
worth's  Geometry  and  Prop.  17,  Book  III.,  of  Chauvenet's 
Geometry. 
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As  in  the  first  example,  the  references  will  be  made  clear 
by  examination  of  the  texts. 

Mr.  Wentworth*s  proof  is  about  as  follows,  his  exact 
words  being  given  only  in  those  places  where  we  wish  to 
call  attention  to  his  form. 

In  the  triangles  AOC  and  BOD  angle  C  equals  angle  B, 
§263  (each  being  measured  by  one-half  arc  AD)  angle  A 
equals  angle  D»  (same  reference  is  given  and  similar  reason 
assigned).  Therefore  the  triangles  are  similar,  §322  (two 
triangles  are  similar  when  two  angles  of  the  one  are  equal 
to  two  angles  of  the  other,) 

Whence  • 

OA  :  OD  : :  OC  :  OB 

Therefore 

OA  multiplied  by  OB  equals  OD  multiplied  by  OC. 
§295- 

Mr.  Chauvenet,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  preliminarj^ 
statement,  etc.,  says  that  the  triangles  AOC,  BOD,  are 
similar,  having  the  angles  at  O  equal,  and  also  the  angles 
A  and  D  equal   (II,  58)  ; 

Therefore 

OA  :   OD  :  :   OC  :   OB 

Whence  (5), 

OA  multiplied  by  OB  equals  OD  multiplied  by  OC. 

Again,  note  the  difference  between  the  two  proofs.  Un— 
questionably  the  former  is  for  the  time  easier  for  the  pupil, 
and  also  easier  for  that  teacher  who  is  content  with  con- 
ducting the  recitation  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 

Passing  over  the  careful  statement  of  hypothesis  and 
conclusion  (which  feature  in  Wentworth's  proofs  we  heartily 
commend),  and  the  construction  of  the  auxiliary  lines,  and 
coming  to  the  proof  that  the  triangles  AOC  and  BOD, 
are  equal,  the  pupil  is  told  that 

angle  C  equals  angle  B> 
and  on  the  same  line  the  reference,  §263,  is  given.     But  be- 
fore he  has  time  to  ask  himself  the  question,  "  why  is  angle  C 
equal  angle  B?  '\  just  below,  in  full  view,  is  given  the  reason: 
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(each  being  measured  by  one-half  arc  BD)  and  so  for 
the  reason  why  angle  A  equals  angle  D. 

It  follows  (§322)  that  the  triangles  are  similar,  but,  ac- 
<:ording  to  Prof.  Wentworth's  plan,  it  will  not  do  to  let  the 
pupil  do  any  independent  thinking  at  this  point,  so  the  reav 
son  why  the  triangles  are  similar  is  immediately  given  (two 
triangles  are  similar  when  etc). 

Now  look  at  the  second  form  of  the  proof,  as  given  by 
Chauvenet.  After  the  statement  of  the  hypothesis  and  con- 
clusion, each  step  in  the  proof  is  given  in  a  perfectly  clear 
and  logical  manner,  and  enough  references  are  given  to 
enable  even  a  dull  pupil  to  follow  the  reasoning  without  un- 
necessary loss  of  time,  but  he  must  employ  his  reasoning 
faculties  not  only  to  understand  the  proof,  but  to  be  able  to 
give  a  reason  for  each  inference.  Memorizing  will,  in  this 
case,  not  help  him  to  stand  the  test  that  he  would  be  put  to 
by  a  live  teacher.  For  other  examples  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  geometries  quoted,  a  careful  examination  of 
which  is  invited. 

As  Venable  and  Chauvenet  are,  in  this  respect,  very 
much  alike,  we  shall  hereafter  speak  only  of  Chauvenet. 
We  were  led  to  mention  the  two  because  of  this  similarity 
and  of  their  general  excellence  as  text-books. 

Now  the  difference  between  the  form  of  the  two  styles  of 
demonstrations  seems  slight,  but  the  difference  is  there. 

Wentworth  leaves  nothing  for  the  pupil  to  do, —  he  does 
all  the  thinking,  the  pupil  simply  reads,  and,  we  fear,  too 
often  crams  and  memorizes. 

Chauvenet  makes  the  pupil  think  with  him.  He  may 
have  to  read  one  of  Chauvenet's  sentences  twice  or  even 
thrice,  and  perhaps  (something  a  lazy  student  does  not  like 
to  do)  to  refer  back  to  a  previous  proposition.  But  it  is  the 
effort  to  grasp  the  logic  of  the  proof  that  makes  the  man  and 
the  mathematician. 

Wentworth  does  not  encourage  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  We  say  this  notwithstanding  the  elegant 
^nd  complete  selection  of  exercises  that  he  has  so  wisely 
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put  at  the  end  of  each  book,  and,  in  some  cases,  along 
through  the  books.  Wentworth's  form  encourages  the  pupil 
to  memorize,  instead  of  to  reason  out  the  matter,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  when  he  comes  to  the  original  exercises  he 
is  comparatively  helpless. 

That  Professor  Wentworth  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his. 
faith  in  his  own  method  of  presenting  the  subject,  is  shown 
by  the  opening  clause  of  the  preface  to  his  first  edition,  in 
which  he  says :  "  Most  persons  do  not  possess,  and  do  not 
easily  acquire,  the  power  of  abstraction  requisite  for  appre- 
hending geometrical  conceptions,  and  for  keeping  in  mind 
the  successive  steps  of  continuous  argument.  Hence  with 
a  very  large  proportion  of  beginners  in  geometry,  it  depends 
mainly  upon  the  form  in  which  the  subject  is  presented 
whether  they  pursue  the  study  with  indifference,  not  to  say 
aversion,  or  with  increasing  interest  and  pleasure.  In  com- 
piling the  present  treatise,  the  author  has  kept  this  fact  con- 
stantly in  view." 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning,  we  limit  our  remarks  to 
geometry,  but  we  believe  that  there  is  this  same  pernicious 
tendency,  "to  make  things  easy,"  in  other  text-books.  In 
many  cases  the  publishers  are  to  blame  for  this,  though  it 
may  show  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  ruled  by  his  publishers.  It  is  natural  that  both 
the  publisher  and  the  author  should  desire,  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint  at  least,  to  make  the  book  popular.  And  the 
fact  that  this  making  the  book  easy  for  the  pupil  at  the  same 
time  simplifies  it  for  a  certain  class  of  teachers,  at  once  en- 
hances the  popularity  of  the  book.  So,  at  the  bottom,  our 
educational  system  may  be  responsible  for  some  of  our 
sugar-coated  text-books,  for  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  many  of  our 
teachers  are  but  poorly  prepared  for  the  work  that  they  are 
called  to  do. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  that  we  have  made  it  clear  that 
our  text-books  on  geometry  are  defective  in  this  respect.  A 
few  demonstrations  of  the  kind  objected  to  might  not  be  out 
of  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Book  for  instance,  or  ia 
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a  very  elementary  geometry  which  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
more  advanced  work.  They  would  besides  serve  as  ex- 
amples to  show  the  student  how  to  write  out  his  demonstra- 
tions on  examinations.  Byerly,  in  his  edition  of  Chau- 
venet's  Geometry,  accomplishes  this  end  in  quite  a  success- 
ful way,  we  think,  w^hen,  near  the  close  of  Book  I,  he  gives 
his  "  Arrangement  of  Written  Exercises."  Our  references 
heretofore  have  been  to  Chauvenet's  own  edition.  Since 
writing  the  above,  the  writer  has  read  the  preface  to  Professor 
Byerly's  "  Abridged  Edition-  of  Chauvenet,"  and  as  this 
author's  idea  as  to  how  the  demonstrations  should  be  given 
coincides  so  nearly  with  the  views  expressed  above,  he  takes 
the  liberty  of  closing  this  article  with  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Professor  Byerly's  preface, —  the  italics  are  ours, — 
"  In  preparing  this  edition  of  Chauvenet's  Geometry  I  have 
endeavored  to  compel  the  student  to  think  and  to  reason  for 
himsclj\  and  1  have  tried  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  should 
not  merely  learn  to  understand  and  demonstrate  a  few  set 
propositions,  but  that  he  should  acquire  the  power  of  grasp- 
ing and  proving  any  simple  geometrical  truth  that  may  be 
set  before  him  ;  and  this  power,  it  must  be  remembered,  can 
never  he  gained  by  memorizing  demonstrations.  Systematic 
practice  in  devising  proofs  of  new  propositions  is  indispen- 
sable. 

On  this  account  the  demonstrations  of  the  main  proposi- 
tions, ivhich  atfrst  are  full  and  com flctc^  are  gradually  more 
and  more  condensed^  until  at  last  they  are  sometimes  reduced 
to  mere  hints,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  full  proof  is  to  be 
developed  :  and  numerous  additional  theories  and  problems 
are  constantly  given  as  exercises  for  practice  in  original 
work." 

Samuel  M.  Barton. 


EDWARD  COATE  PINKNEY. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  comparative  merits  and  demerits  of  poetrj*  at 
the  South,  but  simply  to  call  attention  anew  to  an  almost 
forgotten  poet,  one  who  lives  barely  in  the  memory  of  a 
single  song.  Future  historians  of  Southern  literary  condi- 
tions will  liave  to  note  among  others,  one  important  fact: 
there  is  liardly  a  Southern  poet  who  is  not  a  *' one-poem 
poet."  Why  all  else  has  been  buried  and  only  one  song  re- 
mains cannot  easily  be  explained.  Music  has  fettered  the 
fleeting  character  of  some  ;  patriotism  has  enshrined  others 
in  people\s  hearts  ;  and  elocution,  that  bane  of  all  good  verse, 
has  drawn  the  life  out  of  still  others  as  a  price  for  making 
them  famous,  Pinkney  lives  in  "  A  Health/'  Key  in  *'  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,''  Wilde  in  *'  My  Life  is  Like  a  Sum-' 
mer  Rose,"  Cooke  in  "Florence  Vane,"  O'Hara  in  **The 
Bivouac  of  the  Dead,"  Tick  nor  in  '*  The  Virginians  of  the 
Valley,"  and  Father  Ryan  in  ''  The  Conquered  Banner." 
Another  curious  fact  is  that  the  popularity  of  these  poems  is 
almost  without  exception  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  quality. 
Key  and  Pinkney  were  both  Marylanders,  and  one  would  not 
think  for  a  moment  of  comparing  as  to  literary  worth  the 
latter 's  exquisite  lyric  with  Key's  bombastic  etlusion  ;  yet 
they  are  building  a  monument  to  Key,  and  Pinkney  is  not 
even  a  name  to  many  of  the  reading  public.  I  may  there- 
fore perhaps  be  pardoned,  in  this  age  of  research  and  the 
revivitication  of  forgotten  worthies,  for  presenting  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  life  and  poetry, 

Pinkney  came  of  a  distinguished  family,  no  fewer  than 
six  of  whom  are  entitled  to  honorable  mention  in  Appleton's 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography."  His  father,  William 
Pinkney,  attained  in  the  earlj'  histor)^  of  our  republic  to  the 
highest  rank  as  a  diplomatist,  statesman,  and  lawyer.  Judge 
Story  said  of  hira  that  his  w^as  **  one  of  the  proudest  names 
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in  the  annals  of  the  American  bar;  "  and  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall ^ave  him  high  praise  by  saying  that  '*  he  never  knew 
his  equal  as  a  reasoner."  William's  brother,  Ninian,  who 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  made 
a  tour  of  the  south  of  France  in  1797-8,  and  published  in 
London  his  souvenirs  of  travel  under  the  title  of  "  Travels 
through  the  South  of  France  .  -  .  bj^  a  route  never  before 
performed/'  The  book  caused  a  sensation  in  the  literary 
world,  and  Leigh  Hunt  wrote  that  "  it  set  all  the  idle  world  to 
going  to  France  to  live  on  the  charming  banks  of  the  Loire-** 
Another  son  of  William  Pinkney,  Frederick,  survived  his 
older  brother  many  years,  and  his  poems  and  songs,  pub- 
lished during  the  late  war,  became  very  popular. 

It  might  be  truly  said  of  Edward  Coate  (or  Coote) 
Pinkney  that  he  came  into  this  world  with  the  proverbial 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.  He  was  born  in  London^  October^ 
X,  1802,  while  his  father  was  resident  there  as  Minister  to 
England,  In  181 1  the  family  returned  to  its  home  in  Balti- 
more and  young  Pinckney  entered  St.  Mary's  College  in 
that  city.  Here  he  remained  as  a  student  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  old.  In  1816  he  received  a  midshipman's 
commission  in  the  United  States  na\n^'.  This  position  he  re- 
tained for  six  years*  during  which  time  he  was  stationed  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  at  several  foreign  ports.  While  in 
this  service  he  had  a  tine  opportunity  for  seeing  the  most 
famous  spots  in  the  Old  World,  and  this  may  not  have  been 
without  influence  on  his  poetical  development.  In  1822  he 
left  the  navy,  two  reasons  being  assigned  for  the  action- 
One  is  that  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  father's  death, 
which  occurred  that  year.  The  other  is  that  he  had  a 
quarrel  with  Commodore  Ridgely,  his  superior  officer^ 
whom  he  challenged,  it  is  said,  to  a  duel.  The  Commodore^ 
treated  the  challenge  as  a  boyish  freak,  and  refused  to  pajf 
any  attention  to  it.  This  so  angered  Pinkney  that  he  postecft^ 
his  commander  on  the  streets  of  Baltimore  as  a  coward,  anA 
then  resigned  from  the  service.  Whatever  may  have  beer^ 
the  reason,  he  must  afterwards  have  regretted  his  acUoQ^  a^ 
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three  years  later  we  find  him  trying  to  enter  again  the  naval 
service,  this  time  of  Mexico. 

After  his  resignation,  Pinkney  settled  in  Baltimore  and 
began  the  study  of  law.  While  keeping  this  up,  he  evi- 
dently found  time  to  make  love  and  write  poetry,  the  one 
being,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  natural  outcome  of  the  other. 
It  is  stated  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  poems  were  written  in 
the  period  between  his  twentieth  and  twenty-second  years. 
One  of  these — *' Rodolph," — which  Griswold  surmises  was 
written  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  published  anonymously 
in  1823  in  Baltimore.  Outside  of  the  poetical  inspiration  given 
him  in  his  love  affairs,  he  seems  to  have  had  little  en- 
couragement in  Baltimore  for  writing,  lliat  city  has  never 
been  much  of  a  literary  centre,  though  its  good  people  would 
doubtless  resent  Dr.  Holmes's  calling  it  '*  the  gastronomic 
metropolis  of  the  Union,"  if  they  thought  that  implied  alack 
as  to  things  of  the  mind.  A  few  years  after  Pinkney's 
death  Poe  found  it  *'  not  the  most  promising  field  for  a  young 
and  friendless  poet  to  seek  his  fortune  in."  There  were 
then  two  literary  sets  in  the  city,  onr  made  up  of  the  amia- 
ble Kennedy,  the  author  of  ''  Ilorsrshoe  Robinson,"  and  his 
friends,  and  the  other  composed  of  a  numl^er  of  obscure 
yoimg  men  just  beginning  to  make  names  for  themselves  in 
literature.  If  one  of  these  sets  was  in  t*xistence  during 
Pinkney's  lifetime,  we  may  readily  bi^Heve  he  was  a  *' hail- 
fellow-well-met "  with  all  his  associates. 

Pinkney  seems  not  to  have  tried  to  make  a  living  by 
literature,  and  he  must  have  had  somt^  means,  for  he  was 
married  in  1824  to  Miss  Georgie  McCausland,  a  beautiful 
young  lady  of  Baltimore.-  The  same  year  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  The  tollowing  year  he  published  a  collective 
edition  of  his  poems  under  the  title  of  **  Rodolph  and  Other 
Poems."  This  little  volume,  mean  and  insignificant  to  the 
eye,  and  a  wretched  specimen  of  book-making,  contains 
within  its  seventy-six  pages  his  entire  poetical  output.  And 
yet,  though  the  greater  portion  of  its  contents  is  not  worth 
preserving,  it  holds  enough  to  make  it  precious  in  the  eyes 
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of  all  lovers  of  true  poetry.  The  longest  poem,  '*  Rodolph,** 
is  a  fragment,  somewhat  Byronic  in  story  and  treatmentt 
full  of  obscurity,  misanthropy,  and  despair.  Its  verse  is  ex- 
tremely wooden  at  times,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  poem 
that  is  inviting  to  the  reader.  It  is  amazing  that  Duyckinck 
should  have  thus  praised  it  so  highly:  "It  is  a  powerful 
sketch  of  a  broken  life  of  passion  and  remorse,  of  a  hus- 
band slain  by  the  lover  of  his  wife,  of  her  early  death  in  a 
convent,  and  of  the  paramour's  wanderings  and  wild  mental 
anticipations.  Though  a  fragment,  wanting  in  fullness  of 
design  and  the  last  polish  of  execution,  it  is  a  poem  of  power 
and  mark.  There  is  an  occasional  inner  music  in  the  Hnes^ 
demonstrative  of  the  true  poet.  The  imagery  is  happj*  and 
original."  Grisw^old,  it  seems  to  me,  has  really  expressed  the 
right  criticism  on  it  when  he  says  :  "  There  is  no  novelty  in 
the  story,  and  not  much  can  be  said  for  its  morality.  .  .  . 
It  has  more  faults  than  Pinknej^^s  other  works/*  Though, 
as  will  be  seen  later,  it  wasPinkney's  ill  fate  **  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Grisw^old,"  yet  the  latter  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  criticising  **  Rodolph  "  as  he  did. 

Pinkney  is  seen  in  a  much  better  light  in  certain  of  the 
short  poems  of  this  volume.  His  lines  on  **  Italy/'  in  evi- 
dent imitation  of  Goethe's  famous  song  of  Mignon  in 
**Wilhelm  Meister/*  are  strikingly  expressed: 


Know'st  thou  the  land  which  lovers  ought  to  cboofte? 

Like  blessings  there  descend  the  sparkling  dews; 

In  g:leam in g^  streams  the  crystal  rivers  run, 

The  purple  vintage  clusters  in  the  sun  ; 

Odors  of  flowers  haunt  the  halmy  breeze, 

Rich  fruits  hang  high  upon  the  verdant  trees. 

And  vivid  blossom?  gem  the  shady  g:rove5, 

Where  bright-plumed  birds  discourse  their  carele&s  loiret. 

Beloved  !  —  speed  we  from  this  sullen  strand^ 

Until  thy  light  feet  press  that  green  shore's  yellow  sand. 

Look  seaward  thence,  and  naught  shall  meet  thine  eye 

But  fairy  isles*  like  paintings  on  the  sky ; 
And  flying  fast  and  free  before  the  gale, 
The  gaudy  vessel  with  its  glancing  sail ; 
And  waters  glittering  in  the  glare  of  noon, 
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Or  toach'd  with  silver  bj  the  stars  and  moon, 
Or  fleck'd  with  broken  lines  of  crimson  light, 
When  the  far  fisher's  fire  affronts  the  night. 
Lovelj  as  loved !  toward  that  smiling  shore 
Bear  we  our  household  gods,  to  fix  forever  more. 

It  looks  a  dimple  on  the  face  of  earth, 

The  seal  of  beautj,  and  the  shrine  of  mirth ; 

Nature  is  delicate  and  graceful  there, 

The  place's  genius,  feminine  and  fair ; 

The  winds  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  breathe  aloud ; 

The  air  seems  never  to  have  borne  a  cloud, 

Save  where  volcanoes  send  to  heaven  their  curl'd 

And  solemn  smokes,  like  altars  of  the  world. 

Thrice  beautiful !  —  to  that  delightful  spot 

Carrj  our  married  hearts,  and  be  all  pain  forgot. 

There  Art,  too,  shows,  when  nature's  beautj  palls, 
Her  sculptured  marbles,  and  her  pictured  walls ; 
And  there  are  forms  in  which  they  both  conspire 
To  whisper  themes  that  know  not  how  to  tire ; 
T^e  speaking  ruins  in  that  gentle  clime 
Have  but  been  hallow'd  by  the  hand  of  Time, 
And  each  can  mutely  prompt  some  thought  of  flame : 
The  meanest  stone  is  not  without  a  name. 
Then  come,  beloved  ! — hasten  o'er  the  sea, 
To  build  our  happy  hearth  in  blooming  Italy." 

These  vigorous  verses  clearly  show  the  influence  of  Pink- 
ney's  life  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  we  do  not  wonder  a  t 
the  spell  the  "  land  of  poetry  and  of  song  "  threw  over  him 
just  as  it  had  done  over  the  impassionable  German  poet 
thirty  years  before.  Another  poem,  "  The  Voyager's  Song," 
is  full  of  the  breath  of  the  sea : 

Sound  trumpets,  ho !  —  weigh  anchor  —  loosen  sail  — 
The  seaward  flying  banners  chide  delay ; 
As  if  'twere  heaven  that  breathes  this  kindly  gale. 
Our  life-like  bark  beneath  it  speeds  away. 

The  poems,  however,  in  which  Pinkney  is  seen  at  his 
best  and  by  which  posterity  remembers  him,  are  his  love 
songs  r  "  Serenade,"  "  A  Picture-Song,"  «  A  Health,"  and 
one  or  two  untitled  "  Songs."  It  is  said  that  the  inspira- 
tion and  subject  of  these  poems  was  a  young  lady  of  Balti- 
Tnore,  Miss  Mary  Hawkins,  a  noted  belle  and  beauty  of  the 
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time.  Pinkney,  it  seems,  was  deeply  in  love  with  her,  but 
his  wooing  and  beautiful  verses  were  without  avail.  Like 
"  Annie  of  Tharaw/'  she  married  another.  It  is  an  easy 
feat  to  imagine  with  what  fervor  the  unfortunate  poet  sang 
to  her  his  "  Serenade,''  and  drank  to  her  that  incomparable 
"  Health."  History  but  repeats  itself  in  these  unhappy 
loves  of  men  of  genius,  and  Pinkney  is  by  no  means  the 
only  poet  that  has  embalmed  in  glowing  verse  one  that  l^ft 
his  love  unrequited. 

These ^littJe  songs  give  Mr.  Stedman  occasion  to  speak 
of  Pinkney  as  singing  his  "  Lovelace  lyrics,"  and  if  we 
make  allowance  for  environment,  the  remark  is  not  inap- 
propriate, though  I  would  not  say  that  Pinkney  wrote  any- 
thing that  approaches  the  perfection  of  "To  Althea  in 
Prison."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  "Serenade"  has  some- 
thing of  the  Caroline  lyrical   flavor  : 

Look  out  upon  the  stars,  my  love. 

And  shame  them  with  thine  eyes, 
On  which,  than  on  the  lights  above. 

There  hang  more  destinies. 
Night's  beauty  is  the  harmony 

Of  blending  shades  and  light ; 
Then,  lady,  up, —  look  out  and  l^e 

A  sister  to  the  night ! 

Sleep  not  1  —  thine  imaj^e  w:iki  <  tor  aye 

Within  my  watching  breast: 
Sletp  not!  —  from  her  -oft  '^Icp  sliould  fly, 

Wh(t  robs  all  hearts  of  rot. 
Nay.  lady,  from  thy  slunibn^  };r«  ak 

And  make  this  daikne^-^  l^'v 
Willi  looks,  whose  l)rightnfss  well  might  make 

Of  darker  nights  a  day. 

Another  iiitl(^  '*  Song''  is  more'^lively  : 

Dav  departs  this  upper   r' 

My  lovely,  lo\cly  lady 
And  the  evt'-star  s]>arkle>  I'nr 

And  our  good  steeds  ;;:v  ready. 
Leavt*.  leave  these  loveless  hulLs. 

So  lordly  though  they  be;  — 
Coinr,  come  —  affection  calls  — 

Away  at  once  with  nie. 
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Sweet  thy  words  ip  sen^e  as  sound, 

And  gladly  do  I  hear  them ; 
Though  thy  kinsmen  are  around, 

And  tamer  bosoms  fear  them. 
Mount,  mount,  —  I  Ml  keep  thee,  dear. 

In  safety  as  we  ride ;  — 
On,  on, —  my  heart  is  here, 

My  sword  is  at  my  side !  " 

A  poem  of  another  kind   and  lacking  the  indefinable 
•charm  of  the  *'  Serenade,"  is  "  A  Picture-Song :  " 

"  How  may  this  little  tablet  feign 

The  features  of  a  face. 
Which  o*er  informs  with  loveliness, 

Its  proper  share  of  space ; 
Or  human  hands 'on  ivory. 

Enable  us  to  see 
The  charms,  that  all  must  wonder  at, 

Thou  work  qI  gods  in  thee ! 

But  yet,  methinks,  that  sunny  smile 

Familiar  stories  tells, 
And  1  should  know  those  placid  eyes. 

Two  crystal  shaded  wells ; 
Nor  can  my  soul,  the  limner's  art 

Attesting  with  a  sigh. 
Forget  the  blood  that  decked  thy  cheek, 

As  rosy  clouds  the  sky. 

They  could  not  semble  what  thou  art. 

More  excellent  than  fair, 
As  soft  as  sleep  or  pity  is. 

And  pure  as  mountain-air; 
But  here  are  common,  earthly  hues. 

To  such  an  aspect  wrought, 
That  none,  save  thine,  can  seem  so  like 

The  beautiful  in  thought. 

The  song  I  sing,  thy  likeness  like. 

Is  painful  mimicry 
Of  something  better,  which  is  now 

A  memory  to  me, 
Wholiave  upon  life's  frozen  sea 

Arrived  the  icy  spot. 
Where  man's  magnetic  feelings  show 
^1  Their  guiding  task  forgot. 

The  sportive  hopes,  that  used  to  chase 
'I  Their  shifting  shadows  on. 

Like  children  playing  in  the  sun, 
Are  gone  —  forever  gone; 
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And  on  a  carelesn,  sullen  peace, 

My  double-fronted  mind, 
Like  Janus  when  his  gates  were  shut, 

Looks  forward  and  behind. 

Apollo  placed  his  harp,  of  old, 

Awhile  upon  a  stone, 
Which  has  resounded  since,  when  struck, 

A  breaking  harp-string's  tone ; 
And  thus  my  heart,  though  wholly  now. 

From  early  softness  free. 
If  touched,  will  yield  the  music  yet. 

It  first  received  of  thee. 

The  finest  song,  however,  of  Pinkney's  collection  is  the- 
famous  "  Health,"  which  Poe  spoke  of  as  "  a  poem  of  so 
much  brilliancy  and  power."  It  is  a  trite  remark  to  say 
that  if  Pinkney  is  to  be  kept  in  lasting  remembrance,  it  is 
by  this  one  poem.  By  its  side  all  the  rest  of  his  slight  pro- 
ductions pale  into  insignificance.  All  the  anthologies  con- 
tain it,  but  one  may  be  pardoned  for  reproducing  it  here : 

I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon; 
To  whom  the  better  elements 

And  kindly  stars  have  given 
A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air, 

'Tis  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 

Her  every  tone  is  music's  own, 

Like  those  of  morning  birds, 
And  something  more  than  melody 

Dwells  ever  in  her  words; 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  they, 

And  from  her  lips  each  flows 
As  one  may  see  the  burden'd  bee 

Forth  issue  from  the  rose. 

Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her. 

The  measures  of  her  hours ; 
Her  feelings  have  the  iwgrancy. 

The  freshness  of  young  flowers ; 
And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft, 

So  fill  her,  she  appears 
The  image  of  themselves  by  turns, — 

The  idol  of  past  years  ! 
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Of  her  bright  face  one  glance  will  trace 

A  picture  on  the  brajn, 
And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  hearts 

A  sound  must  long  remain ; 
But  memory,  such  as  mine  of  her. 

So  very  much  endears^ 
When  death  is  nigh  my  latest  sigh 

Will  not  be  life's,  but  hers, 

1  fiil'd  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragun  — 
Her  health  I  and  would  on  earth  there  stood 

Some  more  of  such  a  frame. 
That  life  might  be  all  poetry, 

And  weariness  a  name. 

Despite  the  prestige  of  his  father's  name  and  his  own 
acknowledged  ability,  Finkney  made  a  decided  failure  at 
the  bar.  Perhaps,  like  Tim  rod,  he  "  was  too  wholly  a  poet 
to  keep  company  long  with  so  relenllessr,  rugged,  and  exact- 
ing a  mistress  as  the  law."  He  could  secure  but  few  clients, 
and  after  a  year's  practice,  with  poverty  staring  him  in  the 
face,  he  quit  the  profession  and  went  to  Mexico  with  the  in- 
tention of  entering  the  navy  of  that  country.  When,  how- 
ever, he  presented  himself  to  Commodore  Porter,  who  was  in 
command,  he  failed  to  secure  a  place,  owing  probably  to  the 
fact  that  the  Mexican  navy  was  at  that  lime  full.  While  wait- 
ing for  a  vacancy  to  occur  or  something  **  to  turn  up,"  he  got 
into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  w^ith  a  native.  This  led  to  a  duel 
in  which  the  Mexican  was  killed  and,  as  a  result,  Pinkuey 
had  to  flee  the  country.  He  returned  home,  "  disappointed^ 
discouraged,  and  almost  crushed  by  sickness  and  sorrow," 

Again  he  tried  the  law,  but  without  success.  However, 
in  1826  he  received  recognition  in  a  literary  way  by  his 
election  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  Unfortunately  it  was  an  office  of 
honor  without  any  emolument.  In  December,  1827,  a  paper 
in  the  interest  of  John  Qtiinc}^  Adams,  entitled  The  Mary- 
lander^  appeared  in  Baltimore,  and  Pinkney  was  chosen 
editor.     He  soon  made  a  reputation  in  this  new  sphere,  his 
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style  being  noted  for  its  grace  and  vigor,  though  marred  by 
extreme  party-spirit  and  merciless  invective.  But  this  good 
fortune  did  not  long  continue.  His  health,  which  had  been 
feeble  for  some  time,  began  rapidly  to  decline,  and  on  April 
1 1, 1828  he  died,  aged  only  twenty-five  years  and  six  months. 
He  was  buried  in  Greenmount  Cemetery,  Baltimore. 

lb  his  admirable  life  of  Poe  Professor  Woodberry  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  Pinkney  died  "from  the  effects  of 
poverty  and  discouragement  suffered  just  as  his  genius  was 
breaking  forth.'*  It  seems  to  me  that  this  statement  must 
be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Pinkney  was  certainlj'  not 
entirely  neglected  before  his  death,  and  besides  he  had  prac- 
tically published  all  his  existing  poems  before  he  was  twenty* 
three*  With  the  exception  of  his  editorial  work  we  have  no 
record  that  he  wrote  anything  after  the  publication  of  his 
little  volume  in  1825.  Whether  this  was  due  to  the  indif- 
ference of  the  public  cannot  be  known,  but  I  doubt  if  we 
shall  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  such  was  the  case.  Still 
one  cannot  but  think  that  Pinkney,  like  Poe,  brought  much 
of  his  trouble  on  himself.  We  are  told  that  he  was  dissi- 
pated, and  from  the  meagre  facts  of  his  life  we  can  gather 
that  his  nature  was  such  as  to  get  him  constantly  into  trou- 
ble. He  was  doubtless  rash,  impulsive,  and  headstrong, 
warm  in  his  friendships  and  violent  in  his  dislikes,^ — in  fact, 
a  typical  young  Southerner  of  tlie  olden  time.  Vet  he  must 
have  had  all  the  fine  qualities  of  that  class,  for  it  is  said  that 
he  was  generous  In  a  fault,  having  even  been  known  to 
pawn  valuable  jewelry  in  order  to  help  those  in  want, 

Poe  pnt  himself  on  record  about  Pinkney  in  a  way  that 
seems  to  us  extraordinary.     In   his  essay  on  **The  Poetic 
Principle,"  after  commenting  on  "A  Health/*  he  says:    **  It 
was  the  misfortune  of  Mr,  Pinkney  to  have  been   born   loo 
far  sonih.     Had  he  been  born  a  New  Englander,  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  would  have  been  ranked  as  the  first  of  Ameri- 
can lyrists,  by  that  magnanimous  cabal  which  so  long  con* 
trolled  the  destinies  of  American  Letters  in  conducting  the 
thing  called  the  North  American  Rcvie-ujr     The  only  excuse 
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for  repriniing  this  utterly  uncalled  for  criticism  rests  on  the 
plea  of  its  being  a  curiosity,  and  an  example  what  a  sane  critic^ 
and  Poe  undoubtedly  wrote  a  great  deal  of  sane  criticism,  can 
sometimes' say  in  moments  of  provocation  and  imagined  in- 
jijry.  Did  not  Poe  remember  that  in  that  very  North  American 
-Review  he  had  contemptuously  called  a  **  thing/'  there  ap- 
pieared  in  1825,  an  appreciative  review  of  Pinkney's  poetry 
Izjy  Mr.  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood  ?  Besides,  the  poet  William  Leg- 
,^ett  contributed  in  1827  an  article  on   Pinkney  to  the  New 
"York  Mirror^  a  journai  of  which,  I  believe,  Poe  was  after- 
awards  assistant  editor.     We  are  also  told  that  when  it  was 
-«3etermined    to    publish    biographical    sketches   of    the   few 
greatest  poets  of  the  countr3%  with  their  portraits,  Pinkney 
^^?vas  requested  to  sit  for  his  miniature  to  be  used  in  the  pro- 
Vp)osed  volume.*     After  his  death   his  poems  were  thrice  re- 
published :     in   Baltimore  in  1838  —  a  second  edition  of  the 
little  volume  of  1825  ;  in  1844,  with  a  brief  introduction,  in 
^he  series  of  the  Mirror  Library^  entitled  **  The   Rococo  ; '' 
in  1850  in  Morris  and  Willis's  *'  Prose  and  Poetry  of  Europe 
-^nd  America/'     His  work  was  even  favorably  noticed  in  the 
Ijondon  Aihetueum  for   1835,     ^"   ^'^^   ^*^^^  ^^  these  facts  a 
-Southern  critic*   is   abundantly  justified  in  saying  that  no 
one   "  but   a   man  of  diseased   mind  and  imagination,  like 
I*0€,  would  have  uttered   such   sentiments  as   he  did  as  to 

I  Edward  Coate  Pinkney.** 
Pinkney 's  life  is  a  sad  story,  but  its  pathos  should  not 
cloud  his  real  excellence  as  a  poet.  In  a  time  when  Syd- 
ney Smith's  sneering  remark,  that  '*  literature  the  Americans 
have  none,*'  was  almost  too  true,  Pinkney  piped  a  few  sim- 
ple numbers  that  had  in  them  the  promise  of  belter  things. 
I  He  was  the  forerunner  of  Poe,  Pendleton  Cooke,  Timrod, 
Hayne,  Meek,  and  the  other  songbirds  of  the  Southern  choir, 
and  he  shared  the  common  fate  of  forerunners*  Nothing 
could  be  more  scant  and  limited  than  his  poetical  output, 
yet  it  is  informed  with  some  of  the  best  qualities  that  belong 


•  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  if  this  volume  was  published. 
'Ccilonel  J.  L.  Peyton,  of  Virginia,     Quoted  in  Richardson's  Atm^ricuH 
Miitrttiurc,  (II.,  426*370 
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to  true  poetry  — a  haunting  music,  a  peculiar  grace  of  ex— 

pression,  and  a  remarkable  sureness  of  touch.  Even  in  the 
crudest  portions  of  his  poetry  there  are,  as  the  Editor  of  this 
Review  says,  "  traces  of  a  virility  of  thought  and  expression 
not  usually  perceptible  in  the  work  of  American  poets." 

Yet  the  Reverend  Mr.  Griswold  had  to  come  forward  in 
order  to  destroy  even  this  meed  of  praise.  Only  hear  his 
remarkable  effusion  :  "  Pinkney's  is  the  first  instance  in  this 
country  in  which  we  have  to  lament  the  prostitution  of  true 
poetical  genius  to  unworthy  purposes.  Pervading  much 
that  he  wrote  there  is  a  selfish  melancholy  and  sullen  pride  ; 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present,  and  doubts  in  regard  to  the 
future  life.  The  great  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
American  poetry  is  its  pure  and  high  morality.  May  it  ever 
be  so!**  What  did  the  worthy  divine  wish  Pinkne^^  to 
write?  Sunday-school  stories,  forsooth?  U  is  true  that  in 
**  Rodolph  *'  we  see  plenty  of  misanthropy  tt  fa  Byron,  and 
in  some  of  the  shorter  poems  we  find  such  expressions  as 
"my  sacrifice  of  sullen  years,"  "my  misused  and  blighted 
powers/'  "  my  waste  of  miserable  hours ; "  but  who  ever 
cared  for  "  Rodolph  ''  and  these  particular  poems?  Surely 
the  reverend  gentleman  did  not  find  "selfish  melancholy 
and  sullen  pride  "  in  the  lyrics  quoted  above.  Doubtless  his 
mind  was  too  narrow  to  appreciate  any  song,  however 
beautiful,  that  touched  on  "love  and  wine  and  sunny  skies," 
and  he  seemed  to  lack  utterly  that  love  for  the  beautiful 
which,  if  wanting  in  the  heart,  Heine  tells  us,  finds  that"  the 
sun  is  simply  so  many  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  trees 
are  good  for  firewood,  and  the  fiowers  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  stamens,  and  the  water  is  wet."  We  cannot  be 
too  thankful  that  our  poet  had  no  such  Mentor  at  his  elbow 
and  that,  in  spite  of  poverty,  discouragement,  and  the  frailty 
of  human  nature,  he  left  us  a  little  legacy  of  song  which^  wer 
trust,  "  the  flight  of  years  "  cannot  destroy. 

Chakles  Huntek  Rosti. 


HJALMAR    HJORTH    BOYESEN. 

Few  pleasanter  tasks  can  fall  to  a  reviewer  than  the  en- 
deavor to  estimate  aright  and  to  place  in  their  true  light  the 
services,  to  Annerican  letters  of  Professor  Boyesen,  that 
genial  foreigner  who  in  the  comparatively  brief  space  of 
his  life  in  America,  some  twenty-six  years,  made  himself  so 
wholly  one  of  ourselves  by  his  broacf  and  catholic  sympa- 
thies that  others  might  sometimes  regret  that  he  had  not 
preserved  more  of  his  native  Norseland.  For  on  the  whole 
as  I  look  back  over  the  varied  fields  of  his  labor  I  think  we 
shall  remember  him  best  as  a  skillful  gardener  who  grafted 
into  our  generous  American  stock  the  burly  humor  of  his 
fjords  and  mountain  pines,  that  indefinable  foreign  savor 
that  lends  a  peculiar  charm  not  only  to  his  Norwegian  stories 
but  to  many  of  his  American  pictures  also.  Even  his  criti- 
cal work,  and  still  more  his  social  essays,  gain  in  interest 
though  not  perhaps  in  value,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
views  of  a  foreigner  bent  on  being  a  thorough  American. 
For  although  Professor  Boyesen  is  best  known  from  his 
work  in  fiction,  novels,  stories,  and  juvenile  books,  and 
though  he  will  probably  continue  to  be  so,  his  was  a  most 
manifold  literary  activity.  At  first  he  cultivated  poetry  with 
delight,  and  indeed  it  never  lost  its  charm  for  him.  Then  he 
poured  out  for  years  a  small  fire  of  magazine  articles  on 
most  varied  subjects,  while  he  occasionally  emphasized  their 
importance  by  the  heavier  fire  of  his  novels  and  critical  vol- 
umes. His  life  must  have  been  a  very  busy  one,  but  I  seem 
to  feel  through  it  all  that  work  was  to  him  less  a  toil  or  a  task 
than  the  recreation  and  overflow  of  a  strong,  full  mind. 

Of  Professor  Boyesen*s  life  I  know  little  save  what  any 
one  may  gather  from  the  notices  published  at  his  death* 
Somewhat  of  this  I  will  repeat  briefly  here  that  we  may  un- 
derstand his  work  the  better  through  the  conditions  that  af- 
fected   and   in   some   degree  evoked    it.     For  while  everj^ 
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literary  work  must  stand  for  itself,  it  is  easier  to  see  what  it 
is  if  we  can  see  how  it  came  to  be,  though  this  idea  has 
been  pushed  perhaps  too  far  by  Sainte-Beuve,  certainly  too 
far  by  Taine. 

A  Httle  fishing  village  on  the  southern  coast  of  Norway, 
Frederiksvaern  by  name,  was  the  scene  of  Boyesen's  birth, 
the  date  September  23,  1848.  The  spirit  of  the  time  often 
affects  the  gestation  of  genius,  and  it  will  be  noted  that 
1848  marks  a  high  tide  in  the  democratic  aspirations  of  all 
Europe,  some  breath  which  may  have  been  infused  into  the 
child.  A  studious  disposition  he  might  have  inherited  from 
his  father,  who  was  an  instructor  id  the  Naval  Academy,  but 
the  impressions  of  his  childhood,  in  their  way  as  deep  and 
as  lasting  as  those  of  George  Sand  by  the  Indre,  were  im- 
printed at  the  home  of  his  mother's  father,  the  wild  and 
weirdly  beautiful  Sagna-fjord,  whence  as  a  young  student 
he  carried  to  Christiania  ineffaceable  pictures  from  whence 
he  drew  many,  and  among  them  surely  his  most  charming 
pages. 

At  the  University  of  Christiania  Boyesen  was  graduated 
as  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1868  and  early  in  the  next 
year  he  turned  his  face  westward  to  the  new  American 
Canaan-  His  father  had  visited  the  United  States  and 
counseled  the  step,  but  the  young  doctor*s  success  was  not 
at  first  speedy  or  brilliant.  He  landed  in  New  York, 
whence  he  went  to  New  England  and  presently  to  Chicago 
where  he  made  a  brief  venture  in  journalism.  Traces 
of  this  year  of  wandering  can  be  found  in  "  Falcon- 
berg,"  in  **  The  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness,"  and  else- 
where. Journalism  was  uncongenial  to  him,  however*  and 
that  autumn  he  resigned  it  for  teaching,  to  which  and  to 
authorship  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  this 
career  his  first  step  was  a  modest  instructorship  at  Urbana, 
a  Swedenborgian  institution  in  Ohio.  The  post  must  have 
been  inconceivably  uncongenial,  and  it  was  natural  that  in 
his  mentiil  isolation  his  mind  should  revert  to  his  native  land 
ieyond  the  seas.     But  these  broodings  of  a  man  sick  for 
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home  were  not  in  vain,  for  to  them  ^e  owe  the  pathetic 
charm  of  "  Gunnar,"  a  story  of  Norway,  which  many,  my- 
self among  them,  believe  to  be  that  work  of  his  that  best 
deserves  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature. 

"  Gunnar "  began  to  appear  in  thie  Atlantic  Monthly  of 
1873,  when  already  Dr.  Boyesen  feeling  the  need  of  deeper 
study  and  the  intimate  contact  with  a  riper  culture  for  the 
work  he  saw  before  him,  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  once 
more  and  made  his  literary  pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  of  Ger- 
man learning,  whence,  as  from  his  life  at  Urbana,  he  drew 
material  for  latter  novels  and  returned  in  1874  ^^  ^  \>osX 
already  awaiting  him  at  Cornell  University,  where  under 
changing  titles  he  taught  and  wrote  on  German  language 
and  literature  till  1880,  when,  feeling  perhaps  that  he  was 
not  duly  appreciated,  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  came 
to  New  York  with  the  best  of  all  capital,  a  justified  confi- 
dence in  himself.  He  was,  and  he  knew  he  was,  too  valu- 
able a  man  to  be  suffered  to  rust  unused  in  that  great  em- 
porium of  talent  and  the  next  year  found  him  teaching  in 
Columbia  College  where  soon  after  he  became  professor 
first  of  German,  then  of  the  Germanic  languages  and  litera- 
tures, and  so  continued  till  his  death,  October  4th,  1895. 

During  all  these  years,  while  he  was  constantly  reach- 
ing a  greater  number  of  students,  he  was  extending  the  cir- 
cle of  his  readers  also,  both  among  scholars  and  the  multi- 
tude, and  made  his  influence  increasingly  felt  at  professorial 
gatherings  where  his  colleagues  found  his  remarks  almost 
always  both  original  and  practical.  Here  as  in  the  lecture- 
room  he  never  suffered  his  wide  reading  to  lapse  into  book- 
ishness  or  to  obscure  his  varied  experience  of  active  life. 
Yet  I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  who  prized  his  instruction 
highly  that  he  acted  as  a  stimulus  rather  than  as  a  guide, 
that  he  sought  less  to  train  disciples  of  his  own  methods  than 
to  provoke  independent  thought,  and  s®  while  he  helped 
greatly  and  most  generously  those  who  showed  independent 
energy,  the  average  student  might  have  profited  more  from 
a  less  brilliant  instructor. 
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A  friend  has  said  of  Boyesen  that  it  was  his  ambition  to 
be  known  as  a  poet,  but  he  deceived  himself  as  so  many 
others  have  done.  The  favorite  child  of  our  genius*  as  well  as 
of  our  family  is  not  apt  to  be  the  strongest*  For  the  higher 
reaches  of  poetry  he  had  neither  the  temperament  nor  the 
necessary  command  of  the  language  in  which  he  w^rote.  The 
last  statement  may  demand  some  explanation.  Professor 
Boyesen  had  a  remarkable  command  of  English.  He  wrote 
prose  full  of  nervous  energy  and  often  of  surprising  vigor, 
though  as  I  shall  be  constrained  to  show  presentl3%  never 
up  to  the  very  last  without  rhetorical  blemishes  and  an  occas- 
ional use  of  words  that  in  one  to  the  manner  born  would  be 
a  lapse  of  taste.  But  these  faults,  venial  in  prose,  are  mor- 
tal to  verse  where  convention  plays  an  essential  part  and 
life-long  familiarity  alone  can  attune  the  ear  to  catch  the 
hidden  concords  of  sound  and  sense  and  give  to  each  theme 
Its  proper  orchestration.  So  the  poetic  thoughts  of  the 
"  Idyls  of  Norway ''  are  too  often  obscured  by  limping  pro- 
sody and  diction,  nor  does  the  general  level  of  excellence  rise 
materially  above  the  mediocre.  Omnes  non  omnia.  Pro- 
fessor Boyesen' s  talent  lies  elsewhere. 

His  prose  work  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  major 
categories,  fiction'  and  literary  criticism,'  and  into  the  minor 
divisions  of  juveniles,"  history,^  and  essays,*  with  which  must 
be  classed  a  multitude  of  contributions  to  periodicals  on 
most  varied  subjects.     Of  the  longer  novels  **  Gunnar  "  alone 

*The  chronologj  of  the  novels  is  as  f oUows :  Gunmir^  1874,  A  Norf€- 
mtiN^ji  Pilgrimitge^  1875,  Fakonherg^  1879^  ^uren  Titania^  tSSi,  ^  Dtiftjg'k- 
terof  the  Phtihtines,  1883,  The  Light  t^f  Her  Countenance,  1889,  The  Af<tnt 
moM  of  Unrighteousness^  1891,  A  Goldvn  CalJ\  tSgi^  Social  Stragglers,  iSU*i, 
To  these  muit  be  added  the  coUections  of  stories  under  the  titlet:  Ta/e^ 
from  Two  Hemispheres,  1876,  Hka  on  the  Hill-top  and  Other  TiMU*t  tSSl, 
Vagabond  Tales,  1889,  Against  Heavy  Odds  and  A  Fearless  Tno,  1890, 
Norse  land  Tales  ^  1894. 

•  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  a  Commentary  on  Faust,  1879,  Essayg  0n 
German  Literature,  1892,  A  Commentary  on  the  Writings  of  Hrnrik  ib* 
sen,  1895,  Fssays  on  Scandinavian  Literature,  1895. 

''  The  Modern  Vikings^  tSSS.     Boyhood  in  Norway\  1893. 

<  The  Story  of  Nor 'u  ay,  18S6. 

^Literary  and  Social  Silhouettes,  1894. 
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deals  entirely  with  the  author^s  native  land,  the  "  Norse- 
man's Pilgrimage'*  is  a  cosmopolitaji  tale  with  German, 
Norse  and  American  characters  and  the  scene  laid  for  the 
greater  part  in  Germany,  the  result  doubtless  of  his  student 
year  there  which  was  drawn  upon  also  for  **  A  Daring  Fic- 
tioo,"  one  of  the  shorter  stories.  The  other  novels  have 
their  scenes  in  America,  sometimes  in  our  native  Philistia, 
sometimes  among  the  Norwegiao  immigrants  of  our  middle 
west.  The  same  general  division  will  apply  to  the  shorter 
stories  save  that  the  social  or  political  satire  of  American 
life  is  much  less  prominent*  Here  as  there  the  cosmopoli- 
tan tales  are  distinctly  the  w^eakest  while  the  strongest  work  is 
found  among  the  '•  Vagabond  "  emigrants  and  in  the  stories 
of  Norway. 

A  recent  critic  of  Boyesen's  novels  says  that  *'  his  stories 
possess  a  sweetness,  a  tenderness  and  a  drollery  that  are 
fascinating  and  j^'et  they  are  no  more  attractive  than  they 
are  strong/'  This  and  more  is  true  of  **  Gunnar,'"  but  after 
reading  some  three  thousand  pages  of  Professor  Boyesen's 
fiction  I  should  demur  a  little  to  all  these  adjectives  in  a 
general  characterization  of  it.  The  volumes  leave  rather 
on  my  mind  a  impression  of  burly  humor,  deep  but  not  very 
delicate  sentiment,  a  satire  sound  and  sane  but  rather 
philistine  and  often  a  little  heavy,  with  a  refreshing  combat- 
tiveness  that  seems  more  at  home  with  the  broadsword  than 
with  the  rapier  and  not  uiifrequently  suggests  the  quarter-start* 
If  I  may  be  permitted  to  be  wholly  frank  wHth  regard  to  the 
limitations  of  one  whose  work  I  enjo3^  I  shopld  say  that  while 
himself  far  from  vulgar  he  had  not  an  instinctive  shrinking 
from  vulgarity  and  could  not  teel  himself  the  aesthetic  shiver 
that  he  unconsciously  gave  sometimes  to  his  cultured  read- 
ers. And  this  lack  of  delicate  sensitiveness  appears  also  in 
his  style  and  language.  He  never  cared  to  acquire  that  '*  in- 
finite capacity  of  taking  pains"  which  is  said  to  be  an  es- 
sential attribute  of  literary  genius.  Indeed  in  this  regard 
the  sins  of  his  youth  are  not  his  worst. 

I  must  explain  and  illustrate  what  I  mean  at  the  risk  of 
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seeming  to  stress  unduly  matters  of  detail  individually  in- 
significant but  important  for  psychological  criticism  and 
important  also  to  the  integrity  of  our  language.  One  may 
admire  Professor  Boyesen's  novels  and  yet  regret  that  like 
a  certain  German  in  "  Ilka  on  the  Hill-top,"  he  also  "  took 
a  great  pride  in  the  little  French  he  had  picked  up,"  and 
obtruded  it  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  a  really  distress- 
ing fashion,  the  more  as  it  is  very  frequently  misspelled  and 
mis-accented.  For  this  of  course  his  proof-readers  jnust 
share  the  bj^me,  but  what  can  be  said  for  such  a  sentence 
as  that  which  tells  of  "a  mal-apropos  {sic)  remark  impl}'- 
ing  the  remotest  soupcon  of  personal  criticism  or  trifling 
gailcherie?"  Why  should  he  persistently  call  the  garment 
that  he  has  such  frequent  cause  to  mention  a  robe  dc  nuit 
or  for  variety,  *' a  light  cambric  negligee''' "l  This  sort  of 
thing  is  painful  to  those  who  prefer  to  write  one  language 
at  a  time,  and  so  too,  it  is  annoying  to  read  of  an  "  Opera 
V\i\\.z^'  ox  o{  moire  antiques^  -AW  A  it  is  a  little  confusing  to 
have  corps  consistently  called  chores}  These  errors  in  for- 
eign words  are  a  petty  thing,  but  they  sw^irm  in  all  the 
novels,  where  also  tlie  reader  is  regaled  with  needless  Latin 
citations  ;  all  of  which  suggests  that  English  was  not  as  dis- 
tinct an  t-ntitv  in  Professor  Hovest-n's  mind  as  it  is  apt  to 
be  in  that  of  a  native  writer. 

It  is  an  even  more  delicate  matter  lo  speak  i)\  l^-ofessor 
Boyesen's  iinconsci<»iis  otlenses  against  the  conventionali- 
ties (){  taste  in  langiia;4e  and  manners.  As  I  have  suggest- 
ed, thicre  is  tO(,>  much  in  his  books  about  negligees  that 
''cluni'-  airilv  tri "  his  heroines,  and  these  latter  are  too 
prone  to  *' disrobe  their  lithe  virginal  forms"  coram  pub- 
lico, vSomeliow  we  feel  we  would  as  lief  not  know  the  lady 
who  was  *'  enveloped  in  an  exquisite  tantalizing  perfume  " 
at  a  dinner  in  Gramercy  l\irk,  though  our  Puritanic  taste 
would  probably  elect  her  for  a  table  companion  rather  than 
that  supreme  etilorescence  of  caddishness,  Miss  Copley  of 

*  See  Mijnimofi  of  (jnrii://ifo!isfttss,  pp.91,  1^3,  359,373;  and  A  A'nrst- 
ma/i'y  /*t7:frif/i(i:^i,  pp.  23,  68. 
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Boston,  who  was  wont  to  appear  o'  nights  at  hotel  windows 
in  the  usual  "light  negligees  *'  and  "engage  in  airy  little 
chats"  in  "her peculiarly  emphatic  manner"  with  accidental 
male  acquaintances  with  whom  she  took  moonlight  walks^ 
"unconsciously  pressing  herself  more  tightly  up''  to  her 
escort,*  who  later  on  is  described  as  "  coloring  to  the  edge  of 
his  hair",  though  for  less  reason.  Elsewhere  we  read  of 
"  furniture  the  ditto  of  which  ",  and  of  a  gentleman  who 
•*  takes  a  merely  sesthetic  regard  "  in  a  lady  and  has  the 
naivety  to  find  his  phrase  "  striking  ".  The  efforts  at  dialect, 
negro  and  other,  in  "A  Golden  Calf"  and  in  "  Social  Strug- 
glers,"  are  unique  and  awful.  In  short  we  may  as  well  ad- 
mit that  Professor  Boyesen's  command  of  English,  though 
remarkable  in  a  foreigner,  was  by  no  means  above  ob- 
vious criticism.' 

But  all  this  is  not  what  we  seek  nor  what  any  one  prizes 
in  Professor  Boyesen's  stories.  Let  me  be  wholly  frank 
with  you»  my  readers.  Are  you  of  those  who  shiver  at  a 
misplaced  word  or  a  phrase  misapplied?  Do  you  care  for 
the  manner  of  saying  almost  as  much  as  for  the  thing  said? 
Can  you  taste  the  drop  of  tar  in  the  jar  of  honey?  Does^ 
your  delicate  sensitiveness  shrink  at  such  linguistic  lapses 
as  have  been  noted?  Then,  perhaps,  you  had  better  not 
read  Professor  Boyesen's  American  stories.  Are  you  of- 
fended if  your  author's  sentiment  occasionally  just  grazes 
the  borderland  of  sentimentality?  Then,  perhaps,  you  had 
better  forego  the  acquaintance  of  his  Norwegians*  But  if,. 
like  nine  readers  out  of  ten,  you  have  your  heart  in  the 
right  place,  healthy  nerves,  and  a  steady  literary  stomachy 
you  will  find  very  much  to  enjoy  in  these  books,  and  it  will 
be  a  unique  pleasure  such  as  no  other  American  author 
quite  reproduces. 

His  novels  are,  as  he  himself  says  of  the  old  Norse 
sagas:  "  Broad-breasted,  storm-voiced,  large  molded,  blus- 

*  See  A  NarsMman^s  Pilgrimage^  pp.  53,  57,  64,  119. 
'Did  space  admit  or  the  subject  invitef  a  similar  group  of  citations 
could  be  given  from  the  Uterary  essays  including  the  very  last* 
D 
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tering'*.  I  know  of  none  who  has  caught  so  well  as  he  the 
spirit  of  a  Scandinavian  emigrant  town,  nestled  perhaps 
somewhere  in  Michigan  or  Wisconsin*  where  old  prejudice 
is  still  wrestling  with  radical  intolerance.  Here  the  au- 
thor's own  sympathies  are  undisguised.  He  is  a  demo- 
cratic optimist  with  a  strong  anti-clerical  bias  which  ap- 
pears also  in  his  satires  of  American  political  life,  for  his 
belief  in  the  future  in  no  way  blinds  him  to  present  social 
abuses. 

If  **  Falconberg'*  reilects  Boyesen's  experience  in  jour- 
nalism, his  life  at  Urbana  supplied  the  materials  for  what  is 
best  in  ''The  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness'*.  Here  the 
•central  theme  is  the  almost  pathetic  belief  of  the  mass  of 
Americans  in  the  saving  grace  of  "learning.**  Obed 
Larkin,  tlie  founder  of  Larkin  University,  is  the  most  strik- 
ing figure  in  the  hook  and  perhaps  the  best  drawn  character 
in  the  whole  range  of  Boyesen's  fiction,  for  he  is  philistine 
to  the  core,  the  archetypal  philistine,  unswervingly  true  to 
his  nature  and  his  ideals.  Faith  in  his  University  and  in 
education,  co-education  too,  is  a  cardinal  fact  in  his  being, 
only  like  that  catholic  spirited  woman  of  Samaria,  he 
worships  he  knows  not  w^hat,  and  is  wholly  consistent  with 
himself  when  he  answers  a  deputation  of  his  professors  who 
come  to  ask  for  new  books  for  the  college  library:  "  Read 
the  books  you*ve  got  and  we'll  talk  of  getting  more/* 
*^  The  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness*'  is  distinguished  also 
by  its  keen  and  contemptuous  satire  of  the  vagaries  of 
Temperance,  for  which  men  of  temperate  minds  will  be 
truly  grateful,  and  our  creaking  political  machine,  which 
ma}^  be  as  good  as  we  deserve,  comes  in  also  for  slirewd 
comment.  Yet  one  lays  aside  **  The  Mammon  of  Unright- 
eousness '*  amused  but  a  little  disheartened,  and  with  a  feel- 
ing that  one  has  been  lingering  too  long  in  vulgar  com- 
pany, \\\\\v  little  to  set  off  or  relieve  its  rank  monotony* 

There  are  some  who  regard  "Social  Strugglers'*  as 
Boyesen's  best  novel,  though  why,  unless  it  be  that  a  man^s 
last  work   ought  to  be  his  maturest,  I  hardly  see.     Like 
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the  former  book  it  is  a  social  and  political  satire,  and  itici- 
dentally  it  shows  much  shrewdness  in  its  dissection  and  ex- 
hibition of  sham  religious  sentiment,  which  is  as  necessary 
for  the  first  degree  of  social  success,  as  are  the  fashionable 
fads  for  those  somewhat  further  advanced  toward  their  apothe- 
sis  among  the  Patriarchs.  But  here»  again,  the  author  fails  to 
oppose  effectively  real  social  superiority  to  social  pretense, 
and  so,  as  before,  we  have  lo  endure  more  gross  vulgarity 
than  is  essentia!  to  his  artistic  purpose.  In  general  the  same 
would  apply  to  the  quite  inferior  **  Golden  Calf.*'  As  a 
whole,  I  should  say  that  "The  Mammon  of  Unrighteous- 
ness'' was  the  most  satisfactory  of  these  stories,  but  the 
deepest  impression  is  left  by  parts  of"  Falconberg.'* 

If  however  we  would  enjoy  Boxesen  at  his  best  we  must 
let  him  take  us  to  his  native  Norway,  before  time  and  new 
experiences  have  dimmed  his  memory  and  cooled  his  love. 
It  is  in  the  wooing  of  Gunnar  and  Ragnhild  that  there  is 
most  nature  and  most  heart.  Of  course  "  Gunnar  ''  shows 
that  it  is  the  work  of  an  unpractised  hand.  It  has  mani- 
fold faults  but  they  ar^  those  that  we  pardon  most  readily 
to  youth  and  genius.  As  I  read,  I  forget  the  weakness  in  the 
analysis  of  motive  and  the  petty  rhetorical  errors,  for  I  seem  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  old  sagas  with  their  naive  personifica- 
tions of  nature  ;  I  feel  as  though  I  were  standing  at  the  cradle 
of  a  myth.  Indeed  there  are  pages  of  "  Gunnar  '*  that  any  stu- 
dent of  Teutonic  antiquity  may  ponder  w^ith  profit,  for  they 
show  in  a  modern  instance  ho%v  the  far  off  ancestors  of  this 
Norw^egian  boy  came  to  conceive  of  Yggdrasil  and  of  Nifl- 
heim.  To  be  sure,  here  as  so  often  in  literature,  the  author 
manifests  the  defects  of  his  qualities  and  falls  on  the  side  to 
which  he  inclines.  When  the  professor  attempts  to  be  viking, 
lie  is  apt  to  slip  into  the  mock  epic  ;  when  the  travelled  man 
of  the  world  tries  to  be  naive,  he  is  apt  to  mistake  affected 
marivaudage  for  ingenuous  simplicity.  That  is  Professor 
Boyesen*8  danger,  and  he  does  not  always  avoid  it.  But  for 
<ill  that  "Gunnar'*  is  a  very  charming  book,  with  a  unique 
literary^  flavor.     It  is  a  book  that  deserves  to  live. 
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I  fear  it  would  have  annoyed  Professor  Boyesen  to  have 
his  best  novel  pronounced  a  belated  blossom  of  Romanti- 
cism, for  in  his  later  critical  work  he  was  a  ralher  iconoclastic 
champion  of  the  opposite  school  in  fiction.  Yet  there  are 
pages  in  '*  Gunnar/*  chapters  even,  that  might  be  by  the 
author  of  the  ''  Harzreise  "  in  one  of  his  elegiac  moods,  and 
there  are  others  that  suggest  Novalis  and  his  Bhie  Flower. 
Occasionally  we  do  indeed  have  an  attempt  at  exotic  natural- 
ism, but  however  minutely  photographic  this  may  chance  to 
be»  it  has  still  the  effect  of  imagination  on  the  American 
reader,  since  its  reality  is  as  much  beyond  his  control  as  were 
the  Dalmatian  metres  of  M^rim^e's  **  Guzla  ''or  the  forests  of 
Florida  to  the  readers  of  Chateaubriand.  Since  any  artistic 
work  exists  for  us  only  as  a  mental  picture,  its  naturalism  or 
realism  is  relative  not  iilone  to  the  experience  of  its  creator 
but  to  that  of  each  observer.  To  me,  for  instance,  Gunnar's 
Norwegian  cottage  and  Falconberg*s  emigrant  village  are 
alike  bits  of  realistic  idealism.  That  is,  they  seem  real  and 
infused  with  a  spiritual  life.  On  the  other  hand  portions 
of  **  Social  Strngglers  "  are  equally  outside  my  experience 
{Deo graiias)  and  the  more  real  Professor  Boyesen  makea 
them  seem^  the  less  I  like  his  picture.  His  naturalism  will  be  na- 
turalistic to  me  only  when  his  experience  repeats  mine,  and 
the  typical  naturalist  would  be  one  who  confined  his  fiction 
to  the  universals  of  human  life,  digestion,  and  the  rest,  as 
some  of  the  followers  of  Zola  once  undertook  to  do. 

But  the  influence  of  naturalism  for  good  or  ill  was  only 
a  passing  shadow  on  the  mind  of  this  young  author  of 
twenty-four.  The  world  w^as  not  yet  too  much  with  him,  and 
it  is  precisely  this  detachment  that  differentiates  it  from  the 
American  novels,  and  gives  **Gunnar"  the  mint  stamp  of 
poet-gold.  To  the  analyst  in  literature  its  healthy  piney 
tonic  may  be  no  more  interesting  than  the  miasmic  effluvia 
of  "  Social  Stnigglers,"  but  to  readers  whose  souls  are  gasp- 
ing in  Philistia,  it  will  seem  as  though  Professor  Boyesen  10 
these  later  novels  had  given  them  Dead-Sea  fruit  where  they 
had  been  taught  to  look  for  wild  flowers. 
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In  **  Gunnar,"  just  as  in  the  Younger  Edda,  overflowing 
tenderness  alternates  with  effervescing  strength.  Nowhere  in 
this  author's  fiction  is  there  such  a  bubbling  of  exuberant 
spirits  as  in  the  ''skee  race"  of  Gunnar  and  his  rival.  I 
feel  the  tingling  of  the  icy  air  and  my  blood  courses  fas- 
ter as  I  read  of  these  wild  sports  that  at  the  close  trans- 
late themselves  into  antiphonal  rythtlimic  staves.  No  Eng- 
lishman could  have  given  us  the  **  skee  race  ''  nor  the  ''  wed- 
ding of  the  Wild-Duck,"  To  re-read  these  is  to  forget  all 
the  short-comings  one  may  have  noted  elsewhere  and  to  feel 
that  Professor  Boyesen  has  earned  the  reward  that  Xerxes 
offered,  he  has  invented  a  new  pleasure.* 

I  would  gladly  have  kept  my  good  wine  till  the  last, 
but  **  Gunnar ''  was  first  in  time  and  what  follows  may  win 
our  praise  but  hardly  our  enthusiasm.     So  far  as  I  have  fol- 
lowed Professor  BoyeSSen*s  scattered  essays,  they  are  almost 
always  vigorous  and  original,  occasionally  they  are  emphati- 
cally paradoxical.     Those  that  are  collected  in  the  '*  Literary 
and  Social  Silhouettes  "  betray  a  lurking  sympathy  with  the 
philistine  mind,  even  in  the  essay  on  **  Philistinism,"  and  a 
little  dash  of  the  cynical  gives  a  spice  to  his  remarks  on 
womankind.     The  literary  papers  are  in  general  sane  and 
catholic  spirited,  though  they  seem  to  me  unjust  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  Romanticism,  or,  as  I  would  fain  hope,  not  to  the 
survivors  of  an  outworn   fashion  but  to  the  heralds  of  a  re- 
generate fiction.     But  I  will  not  pass  this  volume  by  without 
paying   my    tribute    to    his  indignant   repudiation  of  those 
critical  journals,  (or  is  it  that  critical  journal?),  that  subject 
the    opinions    of    reviewers    to    addition,  subtraction,   and 
silence  lest  they  should  not  chime  with  pre-established  har- 
.  monies.     To  say  that  the  little  volume  is  worth}^  of  its  com- 
pany in  Harper's  series  of  American   Essayists  is  to  make 
other  commendation  superfluous. 

No  doubt  that  part  of  Professor  Boyesen's  literary  labor 

"  Professor  Bojesen's  novels  are  pyblUhcd  chicflj  by  the  Scribneri,  the 
literary  studies  bj  ^e  Scribners  ind  Macminans,  the  Es$ays  by  the  Harp- 
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to  which  he  gave  the  most  time  and  probably  that  to  which 
he  attached  the  greatest  importance  was  his  series  of  studies 
on  German  and  Scandinavian  literature  which  began  with 
his  essays  on  Goethe  and  Schiller  in  connection  with  his  an- 
nual courses  of  lectures  at  Cornell,  and  was  continued  in 
three  volumes  of  detached  and  somewhat  disconnected 
articles.  The  studies  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  certainly  met 
a  popular  want  for  they  passed  through  seven  editions,  but 
there  was  in  them  little  scope  for  originality,  so  that  here, 
more  than  in  the  independent  fiction,  the  critic  is  obliged  to 
consider  rather  the  manner  of  the  giving  than  the  gift,  and 
this  condition  is  unfavorable  to  Professor  Boyesen,  as  it  is  to 
every  foreigner.  But  we  have  already  dwelt  enough  on  the 
ungracious  subject  of  rhetoric  and  diction,  and  certainly  his 
Commentary  on  **  Faust"  which  has  been  thought  worth}'  of 
a  translation  into  German,  is  the  most  satisfactory  treatment 
in  English  of  that  great  po^m  though  it  is  perhaps  needlessly 
prolix  and  not  wholly  free  from  the  danger  of  hiding  the 
wood  with  the  trees.  Still  beside  the  titanic  strivings  of  the 
German  commentators,  who  pile  the  Ossa  of  exegesis  on  the 
Pelion  of  illustration,  his  comparative  brevity  is  a  positive 
refreshment. 

Essentially  supplementary  to  this  volume  were  the  '*  Bs- 
says"  of  1892,  though  among  them  is  an  excellent  study  of 
the  German  novel  since  1850  and  a  sympathetic  review  of 
the  work  of  Carmen  Sylva.  As  a  whole,  however,  these 
studies  are  more  suggestive  than  satisfying.  They  are  full 
of  sound  sense,  but  the}^  lack  literary  finish  and  are  occas- 
ionally inaccurate  in  details.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it 
was  with  some  relief  that  the  professor  turned  from  these 
professional  subjects  to  his  own  ScandinaTia,  though  his 
commentary  on  Ibsen  appears  to  have  been  written  in  somej 
measure  to  meet  a  popular  demand,  and  to  have  been  cast  • 
with  undue  haste  on  the  crest  of  an  advancing  wave.  It 
certainly  materially  abridges  the  time  necessary  to  enable 
aspiring  blue-stockings  to  talk  with  the  appearance  of  sense 
about  this  aging  literary  lion.     But  if  we  look  to  it  for   a. 
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philosophic  or  systeinatic  analysis  of  Ibsen's  genius  or  lit- 
erary methods  we  shall  be  disappointed,  perhaps  less  because 
Professor  Boyesen  could  not  have  given  this  to  us  than  be- 
cause, if  given,  it  would  not  have  met  the  demand  for  semi- 
digested  literary  pabulum.  In  such  a  case  it  is  a  merit  to 
know  one's  public.  He  gives  them  a  biographical  introduc- 
tion, **  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door^ 
but  't  is  enough/*  and  then  he  takes  Ibsen's  various  works  in 
succession,  summarizes  their  contents  and  draws  specimen* 
from  them.  There  is  indeed  an  occasional  bit  of  explana- 
tory criticism,  and  at  the  outset  a  lew  words  of  consolation 
to  those  youth  who  are  discouraged  because  they  cannot 
solve  the  mystery  of  existence  and  enjoy  the  instant  plung- 
ing of  the  Sphinx  **  into  the  abysmal  void/'  If  a  short  cut  to 
(and  from)  Ibsenism  be  desirable,  and  I  devoutly  think  it  is. 
Professor  Boyesen's  book  fills  the  place  worthily- 

To  the  seven  essays  on  Scandinavian  literature  I  should 
give  a  much  higher  place.  They  are  crilicallj^  firm  and 
delicate  in  their  discrimination,  though  tliey  show  in  their 
diction  that  to  the  very  last  the  author  was  not  quite  at 
home  with  his  English  tools.  Here  the  longest  studies  be- 
long of  right  to  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  and  Esaias  Tegner, 
who  between  them  occupy  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  book, 
but  possibly  the  most  vigorous  essays  are  those  on  Lie  and 
on  Brandes,  especially  the  latter.  A  helpful  paper  is  that 
on  contemporary  Danish  literature,  for  it  resumes  attract-- 
ively  the  results  of  a  very  wide  reading. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  doubt  if  any  of  this  critical  work^ 
even  the  Commentary  on  '*  Faust/'  will  outlast  **Gunnar," 
the  tribute  of  the  young  emigrant  scholar  to  his  native 
land.  We  are  told  that  towards  the  close  of  his  life  Pro- 
fessor Boyesen  became  so  ardent  an  American  that  he  did 
not  even  care  to  speak  the  Norwegian  language*  But  no 
man  ever  exchanged  his  fatherland  without  some  loss  in 
the  transplanting,  and  to  my  mind,  literature  lost  in  the 
Norwegian  more  than  it  gained  in  the  American. 

Benjamin  W.  Wells. 


•MODERN    TAXATION.* 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  I 
of  the  world  in  which  the  subject  of  taxation  has  claimed  a 
■wider  or  more  intelligent  interest  than  it  does  to-day.  This 
is  true  the  civilized  world  over.  From  states  federal  and 
consolidated,  monarchical,  and  democratic,  old  and  new,  con- 
servative and  progressive,  there  comes  one  great  and  uni- 
versal demand  for  relief  from  what  is  ever3^where  felt  to  be 
an  unjust  and  cumbersome  system  of  raising  the  public  rev- 
€nue.  It  is  fortunate  that  these  complaints,  universal  id 
character  and  directed  rather  against  the  inequalities  of 
taxation  than  against  taxation  itself,  have  enlisted  the  ac- 
tive sympathies  of  some  of  the  keenest  minds  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  our  own  country  no  one  has  investigated  the  svib- 
ject  more  thorough])^  and  with  more  brilliant  success  than 
the  author  whose  collected  results,  half  of  which  have  never 
before  been  publislied,  are  here,  with  some  exceptions,  pub- 
lished in  one  volume. 

Notwithstanding  the  promptness  —  although  not  without 
considerable  inward  murmurings  —  with  which  the  average' 
citizen  of  a  modern  European  or  American  state  pays  his 
assessments  for  the  support  of  government,  our  various  sys* 
tems  of  public  revenues  are  not  only  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin,  but  are,  in  a  large  measure,  the  outgrowths  of 
the  primitive  custom  of  voluntary  offerings  made  to  the 
king  or  tribal  chieftain,  which,  like  many  other  early  usages, 
after  undergoing  a  variety  of  alterations,  finally  crystallized 
into  common  law*  Naturally,  however,  the  taxes  or  the 
prototypes  of  taxes,  of  a  primitive,  self-governing  village 
community  were  very  difterent  in  character  and  amount 
from  our  taxes  of  latter-day,  thorough  going  industrial  de- 
mocracy ;  for   it   must  be   remembered  that  according    to 

'  Esuiv.^  r'n  Tftkaftan.     By  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman.     Macmillan  dt  Co^ 
I^andon  and  New  York.     1895.    ^^*^'  PP>  *'«  434^ 
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generally  accredited  theories,  property  at  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory was  owoed  in  common^  and  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment were  confined  to  the  narrowest  limits  conceivable. 
Private  property,  ownership  in  severalty  of  land,  the  divis- 
ion of  labor,  class  difterentiation,  these  vital  matters  of  medi- 
aeval and  modern  times  have  not  yet  taken  place,  while  the 
main  work  of  the  king,  whom  strong  personal  characteristics 
have  forced  into  prominence,  is  to  protect  the  community  from 
external  assaults  and  to  administer  justice  between  man  and 
man.  But  so  soon  as  the  community  had  advanced  far 
•enough  to  feel  such  public  wants  as  roads  and  bridges,  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  society  at  large  was  recognized, 
and  administration  began.  Property  being  held  in  com- 
mon, those  simple  public  demands  were  usually  met  by  the 
personal  efforts  of  the  tribal  members.  Slowly,  however, 
X)wing  to  ambition  and  pride  and  avarice,  the  personal  needs 
•of  the  sovereign  widen,  and  these  he  endeavors  to  satisfy 
with  the  spoils  captured  in  petty  forays  against  neighboring 
tribes  and  with  the  tribute  levied  upon  weaker  chieftains. 
Part  of  the  treasure  so  secured  finds  its  way  into  the  com- 
munal coffers,  part  goes  to  the  soldiers,  and  part  is  retained 
by  the  king  himself,  who  continues  still  further  to  increase 
his  treasury  by  assuming  control  of  activities  such  as  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  the  coining  of  money,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  weights  and  measures,  Finally  the  rights  of 
wreck,  escheat,  and  confiscation  are  accorded  him.  With 
this  development  of  royal  prerogative,  the  property  of  the 
king  naturally  differentiates  itself  from  public  property  ;  and 
we  are  now  on  the  high  road  to  private  property,  a  royal  ex- 
chequer, and  a  public  revenue.  What  is  no  less  important 
to  know,  the  voluntary  offerings  hav^e  in  the  meantime  be- 
come compulsory,  but  are  still  spasmodic  rather  than  regu- 
lar and  confined  to  but  few  objects*  In  discussing  these 
payments,  Dr.  Seligman  says:  **The  compulsory  contri- 
butions are  still  largely  personal  services,  connected  with 
the  common  security.  Such  was  the  early  trinoda  necessi^ 
Jus,  the  liability  to  military  service,  to  watch  and  ward,  and 
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to  the  repair  of  the  bridges  and  fortifications*  The  first 
forced  contribution  of  the  individual  to  the  maintenance  oP 

the  common  welfare  is  always  seen  in  the  rude  attempt  to 
assess  everyone  according  to  his  ability  to  bear  the  common 
burden  —  his  faculty.  This  faculty  consists  in  the  enforced 
participation  in  the  administration.  But  there  is  not  yet  any 
idea  of  taxation  of  property.  .  .  .  there  is  practically  no 
private  property/' 

Having  thus  far  sketched  the  evolution  of  taxation,  our 
author  passes  to  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  with  the 
growth  of  civilization  private  property  arises,  and  with  it 
the  primitive  equality  of  the  village  community  gives  way 
to  inequality.  Commerce  expands,  exchange  becomes  more 
extensive  and  complex,  greater  demands  are  made  upon  the 
public  revenue,  and  the  ruler  is  obliged  to  raise  additional 
money  for  public  purposes.  But  although  the  need  of  taxa- 
tion is  felt,  what  is  known  to-day  as  a  direct  tax  is  out 
of  the  question.  Public  opinion  is  not  ripe  for  it,  for  only 
conquered  nations  pay  such  a  tax.  But  what  the  sovereign 
is  unable  to  accomplish  directly  he  accomplishes  covertly. 
He  may  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  extending  his  prerog- 
atives or  by  granting  special  protection  to  individuals  in  re* 
turn  for  special  sums  of  money.  This  brings  us  to  the 
period  of  tolls  and  fees  which  is  succeeded  by  the  era  of  in- 
direct taxation.  This  enables  us  to  understand  why  direct 
taxation  is  so  often  unpopular,  and  since  the  earliest  mani- 
festations of  the  taxing  power,  are  not  infrequently  merciless 
and  brutal,  Dr.  Seligman  is  inclined  to  think  they  react 
upon  the  public  consciousness  and  tend  to  stunt  the  grow^th 
of  any  feeling  of  obligation.  After  a  series  of  evolutions,  w*ell 
illustrated  in  the  etymological  changes  which  the  idea  of  con- 
tributions to  the  public  revenue  has  undergone,  we  finally 
reach  the  stage  of  direct  taxation,  when  a  rate  or  assess- 
ment is  fixed  by  the  government  without  any  reference  to 
the  volition  of  the  taxpayer. 

As  enlightenment  developes,  the  scope  of  governmental 
activity    widens,   which   calls  for   an   ever   increasing    re* 
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venue.  This  a  system  of  direct  taxation  renders  possible. 
Differences  in  wealth,  moreover,  are  no  longer  merely 
quantitative,  but  now  become  qualitative.  In  other  words 
we  not  only  have  the  rich  and  the  poor,  but  owing  to  close 
differentiation,  landlords,  capitalists,  undertakers  and  la- 
borers appear.  Then  again,  the  requirements  of  commerce  de- 
mand better  means  of  transportation  and  communication. 
The  highways  must  be  improved,  canals  extended,  railways 
built,  telegraph  lines  established,  and  a  postal  service  de- 
veloped. Our  author  further  points  out  that  the  less  ma- 
terial ends  of  government  are  also  forcing  their  way  into 
general  favor.  "  Education/'  he  continues,  "  must  be  pro- 
vided, hospitals  and  asylums  must  be  erected,  and  the  sani- 
tary conditions  must  be  looked  after.  Finally  comes  the 
immense  growth  of  the  modern  slate,  with  its  new  functions 
due  partly  to  the  industrial  revolution,  partly  to  the  growth 
of  democracy,  and  partly  to  the  recognition  in  legislation  of 
the  preventive  as  against  the  repressive  principle.  These 
new  functions  mean  fresh  expenditures  j  and  these  expendi- 
tures mean  increased  taxes*  Thus  the  characteristic  mark 
of  the  modern  age  is  taxation  as  against  the  more  or  less 
self-sufficing  public  economy  of  former  times," 

Administration  also  tends  to  become  more  and  more  in- 
tricate.  Not  only  does  the  community,  through  the  clan  and 
the  tribe,  develope  into  the  stale ;  but  side  by  side  with  the 
evolution  of  nationality,  goes  that  of  local  autonomy.  Tiie 
result  is  that  two,  and  sometimes  more  than  two,  govern- 
ments must  be  supported  by  the  same  community;  and 
the  difficulties  become  extremely  great  when  the  govern- 
ment happens  to  be  federal  in  character  as  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  the  American  and  German  governments* 
From  the  administrative  point  of  view  we  can,  therefore* 
easily  understand  how  difficult  it  becomes  to  apportion  the 
taxes  equitably  among  the  several  town,  city,  county, 
state^  and  national  governments.  And  although  Dr.  Selig- 
man  does  not  discuss  our  national  system  of  taxation,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  remind  the  intelligent  reader  that  it  consists 
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largely  of  the  revenues  derived  from  duties  oo  importations, 
and  is  therefore,  to  this  extent,  indirect. 

As  mentioned  already,  direct  taxation  is  the  last  stage  in 
what  our  author  calls  the  historical  development  of  taxation. 
But  in  the  early  days  oi  classic  antiquity  this  form  of  rais- 
ing a  public  revenue  appears  to  have  been  resorted  to  only 
in  times  of  extraordinarily  pressing  needs,  and  even  then  was 
regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  compulsory  loan.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  for  example, 
that  the  direct  taxation  of  Roman  citizens  began;  and  the 
history  of  mediaeval  Europe  and  modern  America  reflects 
the  development  of  the  same  process.  On  this  exceedingly 
interesting  point  Dr.  Seligman  observes :  **  In  some  cases, 
hovvev^er,  this  historical  process  assumes  a  slightly  different 
form.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  economic  conditions  and 
on  ihe  relative  importance  of  the  various  social  classes. 
For  instance,  it  is  incontrovertible  that  certain  kinds  of  in- 
direct payments  always  come  first,  as  has  been  explained 
above.  But  when  the  people  understand  that  indirect 
charges  on  commodities  increase  their  price  and  thus  form 
veritable  taxes,  it  sometimes  happens  that  more  opposition 
IS  shown  to  indirect  than  to  direct  taxation.  In  such  cases 
direct  taxes  furnish  the  ordinary  revenue,  and  it  is  only  af- 
ter a  severe  struggle  that  indirect  taxes  are  introduced." 

After  describing  the  economic  relations  which  condition 
the  interworking  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  our  author 
proceeds  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  these  economic 
•conditions  affect  the  growth  of  direct  taxation  itself  and 
cautions  tax  reformers  that  they  cannot  expect  to  do  much 
if  these  conditions  are  not  ready  for  their  proposals.  This 
wise  counsel  should  be  taken  well  to  heart.  But  even  in 
the  matter  of  direct  taxation  we  can  learn  much  by  going 
back  to  primitive  society  where  there  exists  **  a  certaiD 
rough  equality  in  the  personal  status  and  the  personal  abili- 
ties of  the  individual/*  This  is  the  origin  of  the  poll  or  cap- 
itation tax,  the  first  rude  manifestation  of  the  equajities  of 
^taxation.     Property  is  communal,  all  are  equal,  what  more 
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natural  therefore  than  this  capitatioo  tax?  But  as  the  social 
conscience  gradually  unfolds  itself,  it  begins  to  be  recog- 
nized that  the  obligations  of  the  members  of  the  body  cor- 
porate are  by  no  means  equal ;  for  not  only  are  physical  and 
intellectual  differences  perceived,  but  with  the  evolution  of 
proprietary  rights,  greater  or  less  inequalities  in  the  possess- 
ion of  worldly  or  material  riches  are  observed.  The  poll 
or  capitation  tax  is  thus  seen  to  be  no  longer  equitable  and 
is  abolished*  But  in  democracies  there  tends  to  linger  in- 
the  popular  mind  a  rather  persistent  reminiscence  of  that 
early  political  equality  based  on  the  supposition  of  economic 
equality.  This  explains  the  phenomenon  of  a  poll  tax  long 
after  its  justification  has  vanished.  Here  and  there,  how- 
rer,  it  assumes  a  political  significance  when  its  payment  is 
lade  a  prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  voting; 
but  even  this  becomes  a  farce  when  political  parties  pay 
the  tax. 

Dr.  Seligman's  observations  along  those  lines  relating 
to  the  growth  of  the  property  tax,  will  prove  so  especially 
valuable  to  readers  living  in  the  Southern  States,  that  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to -them  at  some  length* 
In  the  author^s  opinion,  two  central  facts  are  stamped  upon 
early  civilization,  namely,  the  preponderance  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  existence  of  slavery.  This  leads  to  a  discus- 
lion  of  that  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  eco- 
nomic theories  alluded  to  above  when  we  discovered  that 
while  ancient  wealth  was  in  its  division  quantitative,  mod- 
ern wealth  is  both  quantitative  and  qualitative.  In  ancient 
times  no  distinct  shares  in  distribution  existed,  because 
there  was  no  important  capital  apart  from  landed  property. 
With  this  mass  of  property,  moreover,  composed  of  the 
land  and  the  means  of  cultivating  it,  the  direct  property  tax 
must  take  the  shape  either  of  a  land  tax  or  a  tax  on  the 
slaves,  cattle,  or  agricultural  implements.  And  this  is  ex- 
actly what  has  always  happened,  for  in  this  particular  period 
such  a  tax  is  the  only  just  one  that  can  be  devised  ;  but  the 
landed  property  tax  is  not  so  much  on  real  estate  as  on  the 
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products  of  realty-  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  down  to 
a  comparatively  late  day  in  history,  land  was  inalienable, 
being  tied  up  in  the  families  of  a  feudal  aristocracy,  but  it 
possessed  a  rental  value  vv^hich  could  be  assessed.  By  the 
time  our  own  country  was  settled,  however,  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, together  with  the  yet  subtiler  legislation  of  the  judi- 
ciary, had  broken  the  fetters  that  bound  up  landed  property, 
and  made  ownership  in  severalty  possible.  In  America, 
therefore,  the  property  tax  on  the  market  value  of  land 
early  made  its  appearance.  Meanwhile  a  great  change 
takes  place  in  economic  life  and  this  change  is  not  with- 
<m%  its  influence  upon  theretofore  accredited  ideas  of  justice 
in  taxation.  For  with  increasing  prosperity,  resulting  from 
the  expansion  of  commerce  and  the  growth  of  municipali- 
ties, the  supremac}^  of  landed  interests  begins  to  wane,  and 
personal  property,  once  despised,  commences  rapidly  to  rise 
in  the  scale  of  wealth.  Since  this  personalty  is  composed  of 
visible,  tangible  objects,  difficult  to  conceal,  and  owned  by 
the  land  owner  himself,  there  is  at  first  but  lillle  change  in 
the  situation.  All  being  property,  all  is  taxed.  The  next 
change,  however,  ushers  in  a  widely  different  era.  The 
primitive  family  group  breaks  up;  slavery  decays ;  the 
commercial  instinct  becomes  stronger ;  trade  is  now  carried 
on  by  a  special  class ;  new^  and  unheard  of  forms  of  prop- 
erty, immaterial  and  intangible,  representing  the  stock  of 
corporations  and  the  credits  of  the  commercial  world*  come 
into  use ;  capital  grows,  and  on  the  fragments  of  the  old 
mass  of  property,  the  free  laborer  appears.  The  landlord 
is  no  longer  supreme.  Personal  property,  in  the  shape  of 
productive  capital  and  of  unproductive  wealth,  increases  in 
a  continually  accelerating  ratio.  Finally,  as  in  our  industrial 
system,  the  movables  outrank  the  immovables;  and  in  both 
extent  and  influence  real  estate  is  completely  overshadowed 
by  personal  properly.  Developing  these  facts  still  further, 
Dr.  Seligman  writes:  **  Now^  begins  the  contest  between 
landed  and  the  moneyed  interest,  between  rent  and  profit. 
The  landowners  in  mediaeval  times,  like  the  farmers  in  our 
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own  times,  vainly  attempt  to  expand  the  original  property 
tax  so  as  to  include  all  these  new  forms  of  property.  The 
capitalist  and  moneyed  class  either  seek  to  shift  the  btirden 
by  devising  the  indirect  tax  of  which  we  have  spoken  above, 
or  they  attempt  to  escape  the  burden  entirely  through  evasion 
or  through  lax  administration  of  the  property  tax.  When 
the  difterences  in  wealth  become  striking  and  the  lower 
classes  are  practically  penniless,  the  landed  proprietors  and 
the  trades  combine  to  throw  the  burden  on  the  agricultural 
laborers  and  the  urban  artisans,  although  the}^  may  still 
struggle  between  themselves  as  to  the  division  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  burden.  When  aristocratic  conditions  pre- 
Tail  less  strongly,  as  in  America  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
laborer  fares  better,  but  the  contest  between  the  farmer  and 
city  resident  assumes  a  more  acute  form.  The  liistory  of 
modern  taxation  is  largely  \\  history  of  these  class  antagon- 
isms/* Notwithstanding  these  struggles  between  opposing 
interests,  everything  makes  for  the  growth  of  standards  of 
justice  in  taxation.  In  a  word  the  history  of  taxation  shows 
the  evolution  of  the  idea  that  each  individual  should  help 
the  community  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  help  himself, 
and  this  we  call  the  principle  uf  faculty  or  ability  in  taxation. 
What  the  test  of  this  ability  should  be  has  been  variously 
answered.  After  having  made  an  unsatisfactory  trial  of  ex- 
penditure, property,  and  product  as  proper  bases  of  abillity, 
revenue  or  income  hns,  in  modern  times,  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  fairest  test  of  individual  capacity. 

In  his  chapter  entitled  ''The  General  Property  Tax," 
our  author  treats  of  the  practical  defects,  the  history,  and 
the  theory  of  this  tax,  and  concludes  that  it  is  "as  destitute 
of  theoretical  justification  as  it  is  defective  in  its  practical 
application,'*  violating  alike  the  canons  of  Adam  Smith  re- 
garding uniformity  and  universality  and  at  the  same  time 
being  repressive,  and  tending  to  dishonesty,  and  double  tax- 
ation* One  great  drawback  to  the  general  property  tax  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  personal  property  to-day  is 
intangible  in  its  nature  and   can   easil}"  escape  assessment. 
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This  has  resulted  in  the  imposition  upon  realty  of  the  great 

burden  of  taxation  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  modern 
civilization  personalty  is  far  more  valuable  than  realty. 
Wherever  the  general  property  tax  exists,  therefore,  one  hears 
bitter  complaints  against  the  glaring  injustice  of  the  system  ; 
for  the  real  estate  being  discernible  by  all  the  world  is  na- 
turally assessed,  while  the  bulk  of  the  personal  property  es- 
capes taxation  altogether,  simply  because  of  its  intangible 
nature.  Officials  charged  with  the  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  taxes  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  this  injus- 
tice and  Dr.  Seligman  quotes  the  following  from  New  York 
reports  on  taxation  : 

"  A  more  unequal  and  partial  system  of  taxation  could 
not  well  be  devised." 

**  The  defects  of  our  system  are  too  glaring  and  operate 
too  oppressively  to  be  longer  tolerated." 

**  The  burdens  are  so  heavy  and  the  inequalities  so  gross, 
as  almost  to  paralyze  and  dishearten  the  people." 

**  The  absolute  inefficiency  of  the  old  and  rickety  stat- 
utes passed  in  a  bygone  generation  [is  patent  to  all/*] 

"The  hope  of  obtaining  satisfactory  results  from  the 
present  broken,  shattered,  leaky  laws  is  vain." 

**  The  system  is  a  farce,  sham,  humbug." 

**  The  present  result  is  a  travesty  upon  our  taxing  system, 
which  aims  to  be  equal  and  just." 

"  [The  general  property  tax  is]  a  reproach  to  the  State, 
an  outrage  upon  the  people,  a  disgrace  to  the  civilization  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  worthy  only  of  an  age  of  mental 
and  moral  darkness  and  degradation,  when  the  'only  equal 
rights  were  those  of  the  equal  robber/  "  ^ 

These  self-criticisms,  however,  hold  out  the  promise  of 
improvement*  For  there  is  always  hope  for  a  community  that 
has  the  intelligence  to  discover  its  shortcomings  and  the 
honesty  both  to  denounce  them  and  courageously  to  set 
about  the  task  of  correcting  them. 

Our  author  does  not  favor  a  single  tax,  which  while  old 
in  theory,  continually  re-appears  in  a  new  form.    It  is,  in  his 
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opinioni  objectionable  from  many  points  of  view,  but  nota- 
bly for  the  reason  that  it  ignores  the  principle  of  relative 
ability  and  puts  the  burden  of  the  many  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  few. 

In  his  essay  on  what  is  known  as  double  taxation,  taxing 
the  same  peri?on  or  thing  twice,  Dr.  Seligman  adds  much 
light  to  one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  in  finance.  As  is 
well  known,  double  taxation  may  arise  in  numerous  ways. 
Formerly,  a  man  and  his  wealth  occupied  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion or  country  ;  but  nowadays,  owing  to  the  increase  of  in- 
tercourse and  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  capital,  a  per- 
son may  reside  in  one  community  or  country  and  own  pro- 
perty in  any  number  of  other  communities  or  countries.  If 
the  foreign  communities  tax  his  property,  should  the  same 
property  be  taxed  by  his  own  government?  Take  another 
case»  A  owns  a  tract  of  land  worth  $10,000,  on  which  B  has 
a  mortgage  to  the  amount  of  $5,000.  The  value  of  the 
property  is  but  $io,ooo»  yet  in  the  same  community  A  is 
taxed  the  full  valuation  of  the  property,  while  B  is  taxed  the 
value  of  the  mortgage.  Recent  reforms,  however,  have  per- 
mitted the  owner  of  property  tu  deduct  the  amount  of  in- 
debtedness thereon.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  European^ 
countries  that  are  discarding  the  tax  on  product  for  the  in- 
come tax.  This  tax,  wherever  adopted,  allows  interest  on' 
indebtedness  to  be  deducted  on  the  ground  that  a  man 
should  be  taxed  on  what  he  really  owns.  More  complicated. 
forms  of  double  taxation  are  seen  in  the  taxation  of  corpor- 
ations and  of  the  stockholders  in  the  same.  The  whole 
question  is  one  of  extreme  importance,  particularly  to  a 
people  whose  fiscal  problems  are  so  often  implicated  with 
the  more  delicate  constitutional  question  arising  under  in- 
terstate commercial  relations.  After  a  careful  consideration 
of  this  feature  of  the  difhculty,  Dr.  Seligman  draws  this 
w^eighty  conclusion  ;  **  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  in  Federal  States  no  satisfactory  system  of  taxation  can 
be  attained  until  two  conditions  are  realized.  We  need,  \tk 
the  first  place,  a  substantial  interstate  agreement  to  pursue 
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the  same  general  policy  in  cases  of  conflicting  jurisdic- 
tion \  and  we  need,  in  the  second  place,  a  virtual  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  economic  interests  in  taxation." 

Among  those  who  advocate  increased  functions  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  no  theory  is  more  popular  than  that  of  con- 
Alerting  the  power  of  taxation  into  an  engine  of  social  re- 
ibrm.  It  is  often  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  in  every  pro- 
gressive government,  local  or  national,  the  annual  budget 
tends  to  grow  larger  and  larger  thus  indicating  a  continued 
increase  of  public  activity.  The  taxing  power  has  been 
called  into  play  to  discourage  the  liquor  traffic,  to  encourage 
manufacturers,  to  protect  the  helpless,  to  foster  the  growth 
of  education,  and  to  contribute  io  numberless  ways  to  what 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  good  of  alL  Why  not  employ 
it  to  discourage  the  growth  of  large  fortunes?  This  old 
question  has  again  came  to  the  front  in  discussions  regurd* 
ing  the  inheritance  tax.  Modern  democracy  has  succeeded 
in  securing  the  passage  of  inheritance  tax  laws  in  many 
jurisdictions.  In  America,  several  of  our  States  have  such 
laws,  Dr,  Seligman  furnishes  the  following  table  showing 
the  yield  ol  this  tax  in  1894  in  six  of  our  more  wealth}^  com- 
monwealths ;  New  York,  $1,688,954  ;  P^nsylvania,  $869,- 
179;  Massachusetts,  $239,368;  New  Jersey,  $204,695; 
Maryland,  $62,636  ;   Connecticut,  $74,179. 

Three* chapters  of  this  volume  are  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  taxation  of  corporations.  Many  will  no  doubt 
find  this  the  most  valuable  part  of  Dn  Seligman's  work. 
For  the  proper  management  and  control  of  these  bodies  is 
demanding  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  public  as  well 
as  of  the  vast  army  whose  very  existence  depends  upon 
these  institutions.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  place  for  a  his- 
tor}^  of  corporations,  but  it  may  contribute  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  taxing  them  to  recall 
the  fact  that  these  bodies  corporate  have  multiplied  of  late  in 
a  most  astounding  manner,  owing  to  the  influences  of  what  ts 
familiarly  known  as  the  industrial  revolution.  For  a  long 
time  the  manufacturer  produced  for  home  consumption,  the 
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producer's    operations    were    confined  to   the   surrounding 
country,  and  the  carrier's  journeys  were  comparatively  lim- 
ited.    But  the  discovery  of  steam  as  a  means  of  propulsion 
brought  with  it  a  train  of  changes,  foremost  of  which   was 
the  creation  of  a  world  market  through  improved  means  of 
transportation  and  communication.     The  field  of  operations 
was  now  almost  boundless.     The  producer  was  no  longer 
hampered   by  a  limited  demand  for  his  goods,   which  the 
railway    and  the  steamship  were  ready  to  carry  to  the  ut- 
most parts  of  the  globe.     Nor  was  the  development  of  the 
post   and    the  telegraph  without   its   effect  00   the   various' 
banking  systems,  which  were  vast  enough  to  extend  their 
credit  system  almost  everywhere.     The  great  effects  which 
these  alterations  in  industry  exerted  upon  economic  condi- 
tions can  scarcely  be  imagined.     While  under  the  old  in- 
dustrial system  one  individual  could  easily  organize  a  bank, 
or  act  as  carrier,  or  as  manufacturer  supply  the  few  wants 
of  the  community,  this  now  became  impossible.     Millions  of 
dollars  were  required  wliere  hundreds  were  formerly  ample. 
Even  partnerships  were  inadequate,  for  few  felt  like  incurring 
the  tremendous  risks  involved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cumber- 
someness  of  management  which  a  partnership  in  such  large 
industries  would  have  meant.     So,  quite  naturally,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  corporation,  an  institution  said  to  have  been 
inherited  by  us  from  ancient  Rome,  which  lingering  through 
the   Middle   Ages  Tn   various  ecclesiastical   guises,   gained 
fresh  life  early  in  recent  history  when   it  began   to  be  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  business  and  government.     In  Eng- 
land corporations   have  for  a  long  time  been  variously  di- 
vided ;  but   to-day  they  are  most  usually   designated,  both 
there  and  in  America,  as  public  and  private  corporations, 
the  first  being  for  the  most  part  composed  of  various  munic- 
ipalities, such  as  towns,  cities,  and  counties,  and  the  second 
of  the  bulk  of  business  enterprises  now  carried  on  through 
corporate  management,  as  for  example,  railway,  manufac- 
turing, mining,  banking,  and  insurance  companies.    Among 
the  advantages  of  a  corporation  are  those  of  perpetual  sue- 
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cession,  aod  limited  liability.  It  is  a  juristic  person,  in  theory 
at  least,  different  from  the  members  composing  it,  so  that 
although  the  latter  may  die,  the  corporation  still  lives  on» 
having  many  of  the  rights  of  a  natural  person.  It  has,  for  ex- 
ample, the  capacity  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  act  in  its  cor- 
porate name,  without  the  signature  of  its  more  or  less  numer- 
ous stockholders.  But  of  greater  significance  still,  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation  are 
limited  in  liability  to  the  face  value  of  their  shares.  We 
now,  therefore,  have  a  means  by  which  the  process  of  capital 
building  may  be  carried  on  indefinitely*  At  the  same  time* 
under  proper  management,  an  opportunity  for  investment  is 
afforded  small  investors  everywhere. 

With  the  growth  of  corporate  activity,  the  drfficulty  of 
taxing  corporations  was  increased.  Shareholders  might  he 
scattered  throughout  the  world.  Then  again,  corporations, 
like  other  persons,  may  transact  business  in  many  different 
localities*  An  illustration  of  this  fact  is  'presented  b}"  some 
of  our  targe  railway  companies,  which  frequently  traverse 
many  different  States,  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  corporations, 
both  public  and  private,  often  become  indebted,  and  we  can 
get  some  idea  of  the  very  many  difllcullies  the  subject  in- 
volves. Dr.  Seligman  hiys  down  the  following  eleven  prin- 
ciples that  should  be  followed  in  the  taxation  of  corpora- 
tions : 

1.  Corporations  should  be  taxed  separately  and  on  dif- 
ferent principles  from  individuals. 

2.  Corporations  should  be  taxed  locally  on  their  real 
estate  only, 

3.  Corporations  should  be  taxed  for  State  purposes  on 
their  earnings,  or  on  their  capital  and  loans- 

4.  Only  so  much  of  total  earnings  or  capital  should  be 
taxed  as  is  actually  received  or  employed  within  the  State, 
In  the  case  of  transportation  companies,  a  convenient  and 
accurate  test  is  mileage. 

5.  When  capital  and  loans  are  taxed^  the  residence  of 
the  shareholder  or  bondholder  should  be  immaterial. 
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6.  There  should  be  no  distinction  between  domestic  and 
foreign  dbrporations.  Each  should  be  taxed  for  its  business 
done  or  capital  employed  within  the  State. 

7.  If  corporations  are  taxed  on  their  property,  property 
beyond  the  State  should  be  exempt. 

8.  If  corporations  are  taxed  on  their  capital  stock,  they 
should  not  be  taxed  again  on  their  property. 

9.  When  corporate  stock  or  property  is  taxed,  the 
shareholder  should  be  exempt.  If  corporate  loans  are  taxed, 
the  bondholder  should  be  exempt. 

10.  When  the  corporations  and  the  shareholders  or 
bondholders  are  residents  of  different  States,  the  tax  should 
be  divided  between  the  States  by  interstate  agreements. 

11.  An  additional  tax  should  be  levied  on  corporations 
which  have  through  national,  legal,  or  economic  forces  be- 
come monopolistic  enterprises. 

The  remaining  essays  are  devoted  to  a  classification  of 
public  revenues,  a»  subject  too  much  neglected  in  America  ; 
to  recent  reforms  in  taxation,  those  made  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany  being  of  especial  significance  to  citizens  of  our  own 
country ;  to  recent  European  literature,  and  recent  Ameri- 
can Reports  on  taxation.  These  last  two  essays  contain  very 
valuable  bibliographies  with  a  careful  criticism  of  the  same. 

In  conclusion,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  make-up 
of  the  volume  and  to  the  valuable  index  which  is  accredited 
by  the  author  to  Dr.  West.  Altogether  Dr.  Seligman's  work 
is  by  all  odds  superior  to  any  production  of  its  kind  in  our 
language,  and  should  not  only  be  read  by  every  student  of 
economics,  but  should  also  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
every  citizen  who  loves  his  country. 

B.  J.  Ramage. 
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and  inferior  black  or  colored  race.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  General  Longstreet  never  intended  that  they  should 
be.  But  the  people  have  not  taken  that  view ;  they  only 
knew  that  without  an  effort  on  their  part,  the  most  singular 
fact  about  the  matter,  millions  of  negro  slaves  had  their 
shackles  knocked  off  by  fanatics  and  well  meaning  people, 
and  were  by  the  same  persons,  still  without  any  effort  for 
themselves^  armed  with  the  tremendous  power  of  the  ballot* 
But  the  ballot  in  their  hands  has  been  very  much  like  the 
boomerang  in  the  hands  of  their  compeers,  the  wild  Aus- 
tralian savages.  It  has  hurt  those  most  who  expected  to 
see  it  destroy  their  own  political  opponents. 

It  may  be  asked  what  this  has  to  do  with  General  Long* 
street  and  his  account  of  the  great  civil  war?  The  answ^er 
is  easy  —  look  at  any  Southern  newspaper  and  see  in  how 
unkind  a  manner  his  book  is  received,  A  brigadier  general 
charges,  in  a  speech  made  in  a  Confederate  camp  in  Vir- 
ginia, that  Longstreet  was  court-martialed  after  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  and  found  guilty  at  Orange  C.  H.,  Virginia,  of 
losing  that  battle,  and  that  liie  findings  were  suppressed  by 
General  Lee,  when  in  point  of  fact,  such  a  proceeding  was 
impossible,  for  officers  are  never  tried  in  their  absence  in 
civilized  countries  and  Longstreet  was  at  the  time  in  Ten- 
nessee !  The  object  of  this  brief  review,  however,  is  to  take 
no  man*s  part,  but  to  analyse  the  statements  of  General 
Longstreet,  as  those  of  a  distinguished  eye-witness  in  the 
greatest  events  that  have  yet  occurred  on  this  continent,  ap-- 
plying  to  them  the  usual  rules  of  evidence.  We  shall  not 
follow  the  well-known  plan  of  Sydney  Smith  who  once  said^ 
in  his  ow^n  wntty  style,  that  the  proper  way  to  criticise  a 
book  was  to  write  your  criticism  first  and  then  read  the  book,. 
since  **  reading  the  book  first  tends  to  warp  one's  judgment," 
We  fear,  however,  that  many  participants  in  the  war  on  the 
Southern  side  have  pursued  the  first  part  of  Smithes  advice, 
but  not  the  second,  for  they  have  certainly  criticised  and 
just  as  certainly  have  not  yet  read  the  book. 

James  Longstreet  was  born  in  Edgefield  District,  South 
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Carolina^  January  8,  182 1.  His  parents  removed  from  that 
State   to    Alabama,    after    which    he    was    appointed    to 

West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1842.  He  settled  in 
Georgia  in  1875.  ^^  ^^^  made  a  major-general  in  the 
Confederate  Army  in  1862  and  was  in  command  of  the  First 
Army  Corps  from  the  date  of  its  organization  until  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox.  His  grandfather  on  his  maternal 
side  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  great  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall, but  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  Longstreets  are  of 
French,  Dutch,  or  German  origin. 

Very  few  of  the  prominent  Confederate  writers  have  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  of  Longstreet.  But  General  U»  S. 
Grant  says :  **  He  was  brave,  honest,  intelligent,  a  very 
capablfe  soldier,  subordinate  to  his  superiors,  just  and  kind 
to  his  subordinates,  but  jealous  of  his  own  rights,  which  he 
had  the  courage  to  maintain.  He  was  never  on  the  lookout 
to  detect  a  slight,  but  saw  one  as  soon  as  anybod)^  when, 
intentionally  given."  *  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  soldier, 
who  knew  the  man  of  whom  he  was  writings  and  it  is  en- 
titled to  careful  consideration. 

In  many  respects  Genera!  Longstreet's  narrative  of  the 
war  is  the  most  interesting  that  has  been  written  b}'  a 
Southern  man»  He  has  tlie  advantage  of  making  the  clos- 
ing argument  and  submitting  the  facts,  as  he  understands 
them.  In  the  judgment  of  the  public.  He  has  written  with 
an  ulter  disregard  of  censure  and  the  public  will  doubt- 
less in  the  end  give  him  a  fair  hearing.  It  is  idle  to  saj' 
that  the  book  is  nothing  but  an  attack  upon  General  R.  E. 
Lee,  Longstreet  simply  looks  at  results  from  a  new  point 
of  view,  and  thus  gives  his  readers  new  ideas. 

His  description  of  the  battle  of  Manassas  is  the  best  yet 
printed.  No  one  can  read  it  without  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion thai  it  was  really  an  accident  that  the  victory-  was  not 
followed  up  by  pursuit  of  the  Federals.  General  Long- 
street  says  that  he  gave  an  order  for  the  artillery  to  fire  on 
the  retreating  columns  at  Centreville  which  was  counter* 

*  PtrsaMal  Memoirs  pf  L\  S,  Grttuf,  Vol.  11.  page  8?. 
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manded  by  one  of  General  J.  E.  Johnston^s  staff  officers/ 
This  unwise  person  mistook  a  body  of  Confederate  infantry, 
by  reason  of  their  flag  at  that  time  being  so  nearly  like  the 
United  States  flag,  for  the  enemy*  and  supposed  that  they 
were  going  to  make  a  flank  movement.  For  this  reason 
the  Confederate  battle  flag  was  shortly  after%%^ards  adopted. 
The  invasion  of  Maryland  in  1862  by  General  R.  E. 
Lee  is  treated  in  a  most  interesting  wdv,  Tlie  address  to 
the  people  of  that  State  issued  at  Fredericktown,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1862,  is  given  and  the  use  that  is  made  of  the 
celebrated  decision  of  Chief  Justite  Taney  in  the  Merry- 
man  case/  revives  one  of  the  most  painful  memories  of  the 
war  to  the  citizen  who  had  been  taught  to  revere  the  Con- 
stitution. As  to  the  part  which  the  **lost  order"  played  in 
the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  Longstreet's  views  are  so  peculiar 
that  they  should  be  given  in  his  own  words.  He  says  :  **  It 
is  diflicult  to  find  that  a  quicker  move  was  given  the  Union 
arm}*,  in  consequence  of  the  Most  dispatcli'  ;  but  one  may 
rather  concede  General  HilFs  claim,  that  in  consequence  of 
that  dispatch  the  Union  army  was  so  delayed  as  to  give  the 
Confederates  time  to  make  their  way  back  to  the  soil  of 
L^Old  Virginia'.  Without  it  tlie  main  column  of  the  Union 
.forces  could  have  marched  through  Crompton's  Pass  and 
relieved  Harper*s  Ferry  on  the  14th,  but  guided  by  it  their 
commander  found  it  important  to  guard  against  the  seven- 
teen brigades  that  should  be  at  Turner's  Pass,  on  the  right 
rear  of  a  column,  moving  against  Crompton's.''  ^ 

That  the  result  of  the  invasion  was  a  pitched  battle  with 
the  Potomac  River  in  the  Confederate  rear  absolutely  bar- 
ring their  line  of  retreat  in  case  of  disaster  on  the  field,  no 
one  can  attempt  to  deny.    A  study  of  maps,  other  than  those 
found  in  the  book,  which  are  not  good,  will  convince  any 
lone  that  the  failure  was  caused  b}'  the  inability  of  the  Con- 
federates to  concentrate  in  time.     Whether  the  'Most  dis- 
patch was  the  cause  of  this  is  by  no  means  clear. 

'  Manassas  to  AppomaUox^  p,  53. 

«  CamfbeWi  Reports^  p,  J46, 

^ Mttftasxas  to  Affomattox^  p.  jSj. 
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Longstreet*  in  his  review  of  this  campaign!  says  of  Mc^ 
Clellan  and  Lee>  the  opposing  commanders,  that  they  were 
both  masters  of  the  science  but  not  of  the  art  of  war.  The 
failure  of  the  campaign  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  cause  oT 
the  Confederacy.  It  did  not  mean  utter  ruio,but  it  was  de- 
pressing to  the  last  degree.  Our  author  says  that  in  the 
spring  of  '63,  it  was  evident  that  the  only  way  to  save  the 
declitiing  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  was  by  massing 
troops  on  interior  lines.*  He  insists  that  while  on  his  way 
through  Richmond  in  the  earl}'' spring  of  that  year  he  called 
on  the  Secretary  of  War  and  unsuccessfulW  urged  these 
views  upon  him*  The  influence  of  President  Davis,  who 
believed  in  foreign  intervention,  was  opposed  to  Long- 
street's  theories,  so  nothing  was  done  at  that  time. 

The  appointment  of  R.  S.  Ewell  and  A.  P.  Hill  as  lieu- 
tenant-generals, after  the  death  of  **  Stonewall"  Jackson^ 
caused  some  ill  feeling  at  the  tinxe,  which  crops  out  again 
in  this  book,  as  for  example  in  the  footnote  where  it  is  said 
that  D,  H.  Hill  was  next  in  rank  to  General  Ewell,  that  his 
record  was  as  good  as  that  of  "  Stonewall ""  Jackson,  but  that 
not  being  a  Virginian,  he  was  not  so  weli  advertised.^ 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  that  the  influence 
of  Virginia  was  immense  in  the  Confederac)%  but  is  there 
any  evidence  to  support  this  charge?  Did  any  one  ever 
deny  the  greatness  of  General  N.  B.  Forrest  because  he  was 
not  a  Virginian?  Family  influence  doubtless  counted  for 
more  than  real  merit  in  many  of  the  minor  places  in  the 
Confederate  army,  but  not  among  the  appointments  to  the 
higher  grades  of  oflices. 

The  salient  point  in  these  commentaries  is  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  but  of  the  advance  into  Pennsylvania  there  \% 
no  space  to  treat,  nor  in  a  general  review^  such  as  this«  ia  it 
possible  to  go  into  minute  details  about  the  battle  itself^ 
As  we  see  it  now,  the  mistakes  on  both  sides  are  plain, 
and  they  were  common.     During  the  war  it  seemed  impos-l 
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sible  for  the  commanders  on  either  side  to  handle  large 
bodies  of  men  so  as  to  get  them  promptly  ioto  action.  It  is 
plain  to  us  all,  independently  of  the  statements  of  General 
Longstreet,  that  the  order  issued  to  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
was  so  ambiguous  that  it  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
carte  blanche.  The  year  before,  after  the  battle  of  Sharps- 
burg,  General  R*  E,  Lee  had  authorized  him  to  ride  through 
the  towns  and  counties  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  entirely 
out  of  touch  with  the  main  army.  General  Stuart  consid- 
ered that  he  had  the  right  under  his  orders  to  keep  between 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, or  to  attempt  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  latter  arm3r. 
He  decided  to  ride  around  that  army  and  did  so.  But 
the  most  effective  use  made  of  cavalry  was  to  keep  the 
general  in  command  informed  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  This  ride  prevented  Stuart  from  giving  this  in- 
formation, and  it  is  certain  that  at  the  commencement  ol 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  General  Lee  did  not  know  the 
tiumbers  and  positions  of  the  Northern  army.  Had  he 
kept  Stuart  in  touch,  as  he  should  have  done,  he  would  have 
been  informed. 

Whatever  may  have  been   the   real    nature  of   the   dis- 
putes between  Lee  and  Longstreet  at  Gettysburg,  it  is  cer- 
tain from  General  Lee's  subsequent  conduct  that  Longstreet 
I  still  retained  his  commander's   respect  and    high    regard. 
And,  as  it   appears  to  us  now,  there  was  almost  no  chance 
of  success  in  the  enemy's  country,  where  the  Confederates- 
Were  attacking   him    on    his    own    chosen    ground.      It    is. 
true  that  the   magnificent  fight  made  by  the  Confederate- 
private  soldiers  in  Pickett*s   famous  charge,  will  never  be- 
fbr gotten  while  the  love  of  heroism  and  bravery  continues- 
to  charm  mankind.     But 

►  In  vain  the  Tennfsseean  set 

His  breait  against  the  bajonet. 

Trhe  proper  object  of  a  fight  is  to  win  a  victory  and  not  to 
strike  blows.     A  victory  that  is  fruitless  is  a  useless  sacri- 
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General  Longstreet  has  this  to  say  of  the  delay  in  mak- 
ing the  charge  at  Gettysburg  ;  "  General  Lee  said  that  the  at- 
tack of  his  right  was  not  made  as  early  as  expected, — which 
he  should  not  have  said.  He  knew  that  I  did  not  believe 
that  success  was  possible  ;  that  care  and  time  should  be 
taken  to  give  the  troops  the  benefit  of  positions  and  the 
grounds ;  and  he  should  have  put  an  officer  in  charge  who 
had  more  confidence  in  his  plan."  ^  That  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  commanding  officer  to  have  removed  Longstreet,  under 
the  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Our  author's  description  of  his  wounding  at  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  man  and  shows  his 
kindness  of  heart  to  those  who  were  near  to  him : 

*' As  my  litter  was  borne  to  the  rear  my  hat  was  placed 
over  my  face,  and  soldiers  by  the  roadside  said  *he  is  dead, 
and  the}'  are  telling  us  that  he  is  onl}'  wounded.*  Hearing 
this  repeated  from  time  to  time,  I  raised  my  hat  with  my 
left  hand,  when  the  burst  of  voices  and  the  flying  of  hats 
in  the  air  easied  my  pains  somewliat.  « 

*'  But  Micah  Jenkins  who  fell  by  the  same  fire,  was  no 
more.  He  was  one  of  the  most  estimable  characters  of  the 
army.  His  taste  and  talent  were  for  military  service.  He 
was  intelligent,  quick,  untiring,  attentive,  zealous  in  dis- 
charge of  duty,  truly  faithful  to  official  obligations,  abreast 
W4th  the  foremost  in  battle  and  withal  a  humble,  noble 
ChrisLian.  In  a  moment  of  highest  earthly  hope  he  was 
transported  to  serenest  heavenly  joy ;  to  that  life  beyond 
that  knows  no  bugle  call,  beat  of  drum,  or  clash  of  steel. 
May  his  beautiiul  spirit,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace  !  Amen  I  "  * 

This  sincere,  if  somewhat  florid  tribute  to  one  of  South 
Carolina's  ablest  soldiers,  is  a  touching  instance  of  how  de- 
voted Longstreet  was  to  his  best  general  of  division. 

There  are  some  singular  errors  in  the  book,  although  the 
typography  is  in  the  main  excellent.     For  example  wher- 
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ever  the  name  of  General  T.  T.  Munford  is  mentioned  it  is* 
spelled  Mumford,  except  once  and  there,*  Col.  Williams  C*. 
Wickham  in  command  of  the  Fourth  Virginia  Cavalry,  is 
called  William  C.  Wickham. 

We  may  conclude  by  expressing  the  belief  that  almost 
all  of  the  uncritical  estimates  of  General  Longstreet  and 
his  book  have  had  their  origin  in  his  change  of  politics, 
and  that  the  impartial  reader  will  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  story  given  in  this  volume  is  Longstreet's  own, 
and  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  great  weight  which  attaches  to 
the  testimony  of  an  honest  and  competent  eye  witness. 

S.  S.  P.  Patteson. 

'A/,  p.  271. 


A  STUDY  OF  MODERN  PESSIMISM.     IL 

The  passage  from  unreasoned,  practical,  poetic  to  rea- 
soned, theoretical,  philosophic  pessimism,  from  the  views  of 
Byron,  Leopardi,  Heine  to  those  of  Schopenhauer,  Bahnsen, 
Von  Hartmann,  is  made  by  transitions  so  delicate  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible.  In  truths  hardly  an  idea  is  brought 
forward  by  the  thinkers  whicli  has  not  been  expressed  or 
suggested  by  the  singers ;  all  that  Schopenhauer  does  is  to 
apply  one  simple  principle  to  the  experience  of  the  poets  by 
which  It  is  generalized,  by  which  order  is  brought  out  of 
their  chaotic  thought  and  by  which  their  conjectures  are 
formulated  into  a  creed,  their  obscure  and  fragmentary  ut- 
terances defined,  crystallized,  and  compacted  into  a  system 
interpretative  of  the  universe.  Before  examining  this  prin- 
ciple let  us  consider  a  few  noteworthy  features  of  the  phil- 
osopher's career  and  character. 

Arthur  Schopenhauer  was  born  in  1788  —  the  same  year 
as  Byron.  In  his  family,  as  in  Byron's,  there  was  a  strain  of 
insanity ;  his  father's  mother  became  insane  and  one  of  his 
uncles  was  an  imbecile.  He  had  an  only  sister,  with  whom 
he  quarrelled  bitterly  ;  for  tourteen  years  he  neither  saw  her 
nor  wrote  to  her.  There  was  perpetual  antagonism  between 
his  mother  —  a  clever  woman,  an  authoress  —  and  himself; 
their  quarrels  remind  one  of  Byron*s  with  his  mother,  hut  in 
Schopenhauer*s  case  the  fault  must  lie  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
with  the  son.  For  the  last  twenty-four  years  of  Joanna 
Schopenhauer's  life  her  son  lived  at  a  distance  from  her  and 
never  visited  or  wrote  to  her.  Like  Byron  he  was  moody 
and  vain  and  of  strong  sensual  propensities  ;  like  him  devoid 
of  patriotism  ;  he  was  fond  of  travel,  and  his  patrimony  w^as 
sufficient  for  the  gratification  of  this  and  other  tastes. 
Curiously  enough^  poet  and  philosopher  met,  once  ;  it  was 
at  Venice  in  the  year  1818  :  they  passed  one  another  in  their 
gondolas,  each  with  his  female  companion^  and  Schopen- 
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hauer  was  greatly  piqued  by  his  mistress's  loudly  expressed 
admiration  of  the  handsome  English  lord*  The  same  year 
he  finished  his  principal  work,  **  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und 
Vorstellung," 

In  spite  of  its  style,  of  literary  quality  quite  unprece- 
dented in  a  philosophic  treatise  in  German,  the  work  at- 
tracted scarcely  any  attention.  Schopenhauer  went  to  Ber- 
lin and  made  every  effort  to  win  distinction,  but  without  suc- 
cess* He  even  qualified  himself  for  a  lectureship  in  the 
university,  but  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  use  his  position  to 
ventilate  his  peculiar  views,  and  his  course  of  philosophical 
lectures^  given  in  the  winter  of  i820-*2i,  proved  a  failure. 
He  ascribed  his  want  nf  success  to  intrigues  of  his  col- 
leagues* especially  Ile^eL^ — and  thenceforth  he  cultivated 
sovereign  contempt  ftir  that  philosopher  and  his  system. 

In  1831  cholera  broke  out  at  Berlin  and  Schopenhauer 
escaped  to  Frankfort,  where  he  settled  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  1836  he  published  his  treatise  *'  Ueber  den  Willen  in 
-der  Natur,"  in  which  he  gave  vent  to  bitter  complaints  oi 
plagiarism  from  his  writings  and  of  his  **  unmerited  obscu- 
rity," and  expressed  contempt  not  only  for  HegeFs  **  phi- 
losophy of  absolute  nonsense ''  but  also,  after  the  fashion  ot 
an  intellectual  aristocrat,  for  all  **  ordinary  human  beings,'' 
to  whom  **  philusophical  astonishment  and  artistic  emotion 
are  eternall}^  tbreign.*' 

Three  years  later  fie  was  gratified  b)^  a  first  proof  of 
public  recognition  :  his  essay  on  the  freedom  of  the  will 
won  a  prize  offered  by  the  Norwegian  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Other  years  had  to  elapse,  however,  betore  he  could  be  said 
to  have  attained  celebrity  in  his  native  Germany;  after 
1846,  when  Frauenstadt  became  his  disciple,  he  was  looked 
up  to  as  a  master  by  a  Httle  band  of  admirers.  He  was 
then  sixty  years  of  age  and  as  he  grew  older,  his  temper 
soured  ;  fame  did  not  bring  the  satisfaction  he  expected. 
He  led  more  and  more  the  life  of  a  recluse  :  despising  men, 
he  feared  them.  He  was  filled  with  apprehension  of  a  loss 
of  his  fortune,  of  plots  against  his  propert)^  and    person ; 
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he  would  never  trust  his  throat  to  a  barber;  suspicious  of 
poison,  he  made  his  own  coffee  and  always  carried  with 
him  a  little  leather  drinking  cup;  he  never  lay  down  to  rest 
without  placing  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols  by  his  pillow,  and 
he  hid  his  valuables  so  eflFectually  that  after  his  death  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  find  them. 

Apart  from  such  nervous,  self-inflicted  fears  his  life  was 
easy  enough  and  he  ordered  it  entirely  to  suit  himself.  He 
was  interested  in  physical  science,  anatomy,  zoology,  phys- 
iology, and  especially  in  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnet- 
ism. He  gathered  curious  examples  of  will-power  from  his- 
tory and  the  w^orks  of  sixteenth  centurj!^  philosophers^ — Para- 
celsus, Van  Helmont,  Vanini  —  to  prove  that  the  seat  of 
magic  is  in  the  will, 

A  likeness  was  taken  of  him  in  age ;  it  shows  a  shock 
of  white  hair  standing  out  about  a  face  wide  in  proportion 
to  its  length,  a  high,  deeply  furrowed  forehead,  eyes  look- 
ing out  suspiciously  from  under  cavernous  eyebrows,  heavy 
naso-labial  folds,  a  wide  mouth,  lips  close  pressed  and  an 
aggressive  chin. 

He  died  suddenly  in  i860,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his'  age.  His  dead  body  was  discovered  by  an  attendant, 
one  autumn  morning,  seated  in  his  easy  chair. 

Turning  now  to  his  philosophy  in   quest  of  the  all-suf- 
ficient  principle  by   which   he  interprets  the  universe,  we 
find  a  scientific  conception  grafted  upon  the  system  of  Kant: 
the  conception  of  an  omnipresent  energy  manifesting  itseir 
in   the   phenomena   of  nature,  but   not  guided   by   reason, 
which  he  identifies  with  the  Kantian  **  thing  in  itself/'    This 
energy  or  force  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  will,  is  the  only 
metaphysical  thing  in  the  world.      (We  note  in  passing  but 
do  not  stay   to  discuss  this   questionable  application  of  the 
term  **  metaphysical  ■').  It  is  independent  of  design,  can  man- 
ifest itself  without  it  and  does  so  act  itself  out  in  the  mineral^, 
vegetable,  and    animal    spheres.     Knowledge   is  distinctive 
secondary  to  will  and  of  later  origin  ;  it  is  conditioned  b) 
will,  not  will  by  knowledge.     He  Cdlls  upon  scientists  foi 
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testimony  in  support  of  this  opinion  :  "  gravity  "  says  Her- 
schel  **  is  a  force  resulting  from  consciousness  and  will  exist- 
ing somewhere,  though  beyond  our  power  to  trace."  Crys- 
tallization is  one  effect  of  this  will.  "  The  direction  in  which 
plants  grow  is  determined  by  an  inner  principle  and  not  at 
all  by  the  attraction  of  bodies  toward  which  they  direct 
themselves."  "  The  essence  of  every  living  organism  con- 
sists in  the  will  io  maintain  its  existence  as  much  as  possible 
over  against  the  macrocosm,"  says  the  Danish  physician^ 
Brandis.  Lamarck  too,  so  Schopenhauer  asserts,  corrobor- 
ates his  philosophy,  "  although  he  never  saw  that  the  ani- 
mal's will  lies  outside  of  time  and  so  is  prior  to  the  animal 
itself."  This  forth-putting  will,  having  created  unconscious 
and  conscious  life,  finally  emerges  to  self-consciousness  in 
man. 

The  aflfiliation  of  pessimism  with  the  romanticism  of 
Schelling  is  palpable. 

The  will  as  it  appears  in  nature  is  unconscious,  he  re- 
peats :  "  we  must  think  away  from  it  all  co-operation  of  in- 
tellect," for  purpose  is  limitation.  No  reason  can  be  dis- 
covered in  the  world  ;  the  gospel  of  existence  according  to 
Anaxagoras  —  will  controlled  by  mind — constrains  to  an 
optimistic  view  of  things  :  ''  to  this  are  we  led  by  false  fund- 
amental views." 

The  pessimism  implicit  in  this  metaphysic,  figuratively 
so  called,  is  unfolded  in  all  its  ghastliness  in  the  psychologi- 
cal division  of  his  system.  In  man,  as  in  beast,  is  a  blind,  in- 
stinctive lust  of  life  (der  Wille  zum  Leben)  that  urges  to 
hot  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  thence  springs  infinite  misery. 
Alan's  selfishness  is  unbounded,  he  seeks  gratification  at  the 
expense  of  others,  utterly  regardless  of  their  happiness,  he 
makes  them  subservient  to  his  own  :  man  is  a  devil  to  man. 
Life  is  a  debt,  not  a  gift ;  to  subsist  is  to  prey  upon  others. 
Love  rises  out  of  sexual  instinct  only  and  its  vaunted  joys 
a.re  the  greatest  of  illusions.  This  intense  ''  will  to  live," 
this  ardent  desire  of  enjoyment,  this  ceaseless  striving,  is 
in  its  very  nature  miserable :  it  implies  incessant  want,  de- 
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feet,  and  suffering*  Pain  is  the  positive,  enduring  element 
in  conscious  and  most  of  all  in  self-conscious  life;  pleasure 
is  only  negative  and  fleeting,  a  temporary  release  from  pain. 
We  feel  pain, —  we  do  not  feel  its  absence:  we  do  not  re- 
alize what  youth,  health  and  freedom  are  until  they  are 
gone ;  they  are  not  felt  as  pleasures  but  their  loss  is  felt  as 
pain.  Habitual  welUbeing  is  not  realized  as  enjoyment-  If  we 
contrast  the  sum  of  all  possible  pleasures  with  that  of  all  possi- 
ble pains,  we  must  come  to  Byron's  conclusion  —  that  it  were 
better  not  to  be*  And  such  satisfaction  as  we  get  is  but 
partial  and  speedily  passes  into  ennui;  as  soon  as  we  are 
delivered  from  one  evil  we  become  subject  to  another,  the 
sense  of  the  weight  and  weariness  of  existence.  Consider^ 
too»  the  calamities  that  no  prevision  can  avert,  the  misfortunes 
that  fall  on  us  by  no  fault  of  our  own,  the  caprices  of  chance  : 
these  form  a  large  and  important  part  of  life.  He  quotes 
Leopardi  and  Voltaire :  *'  Les  hommes  sont  n^s  pour  6tre 
d^vor^s  par  les  chagrins/*  We  can  he  \vholly  wretched,  en- 
tirely happy  never ;  the  poor  suffer  want,  the  rich  ennui;  the 
negro  slave,  the  factory  operative,  the  sated  roud  and  lan- 
guid woman  of  fashion  **  dearly  buy  the  pleasure  of  breath- 
ing/' The  happiest  moment  of  our  lives  is  when  we  fal] 
asleep. 

From   these  intolerable  ills  Schopenhauer  admits    t%VQ 
ways  of  escape,  aesthetic  and  ascetic.     Esthetic  enjoyment, 
especially  music,  has  a  certain  power  of  alleviation  :  the  onlj^ 
unmixed  happiness  and  peace  of  our  w^aking  hours  are  at^ 
tained  by  contemplation  of  works  of  art  and  by  listening  Ic^ 
beautiful  music-      (We  are  reminded  that  he  himself  blev^^ 
out  his  brains  upon  the  flute).     The  only  effectual  escape ^ 
however,  is  by  renuncialion,  the  denial  of  the  will  to  live  X 
Morality  consists  in  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  (an  im- 
potent, secondary  thing  1)   from  the  tyranny  of  the  will,  ai 
resolute  refusal  to  indulge  this  latter.     It  is  notorious  thii.^^^^^ 
Schopenhauer's  ethic  has  no  logical  coherence  with  the  re^"^^  ^ 
of  his  S3^stem,  which  is  a  justification  of  unlimited  gratifica^^   — " 
tion  of  will,  of  fleshl}'  impulse,  while  that  conversely  is  tlm^^ 
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logical,  fatalistic  drift  of  his  doctrine.  Bot  if  sleep,  as  he 
says,  is  the  happiest  portion  of  man*s  life,  why  should  not  an 
I  eternal  sleep,  a  lapse  into  the  unconscious,  be  the  supreme 
aim,  the  highest  good  and  be  attained  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible? Yet  Schopenhauer  frowns  upon  suicide,  the  normal 
end  of  his  system,  although  he  would  seem  to  approve  of 
hastening  death  by  fasting.  It  is  self-abnegation,  asceti- 
cism, moral  suicide,  that  he  recommends ;  his  own  practice, 
I  however,  was  anything  but  that  of  a  mediseval  monk  or  Hin- 
doo devotee  :  hence  the  suspicion  of  insincerity  that  forbids 
one  to  take  him  and  his  followers  too  seriously. 
The  most  memorable  aspect  of  his  system,  notwithstand- 
ing, is  doubtless  its  meditevalism  ;  he  was  the  philosophic 
spokesman  of  the  mediseval  revival  that  poured  over  the 
mind  of  Europe  despondency  and  gloom:  he  furnished  the 
I  rationale  of  that  mood*  However  dissimilar  in  motive  and 
outward  circumstance,  he  affords  a  curious  parallel  in  his 
theoretic  asceticism,  his  breach  of  every  domestic  tie,  with 
a  saint  of  the  thirteenlh  century.     His  view  of  the  evil  and 

»  misery  of  the  world  and  society  is  monastic:   his  Will,  like 
the   God    of  the   raedia^valist,  is    inscrutable,  unknowable. 
His  aestheticism,  likewise,  is  a  salient  point  of  comparison. 
And  further,  his  affiliation  with  the  religious  thought  of  the 
I    Orient  is  of  interest  and    significance;    *^  Buddhism   is   not 
■  monotheistic  "  said  he  **  since  Buddha  did  not  look  upon  a 
Worid  sunk  in  sin  and  suffering  whose  tenants,  all  subject  to 
—  death,  only  subsist  for  a  short  time  by  devouring  each  other, 
^as  a  manifestation  of  God.     Europeans   are  brought  up  in 
optimism,  whereas  in  Asia  existence  itself  is  looked  upon  as 
an  evil  and  the  world  as  a  scene  of  misery  where  it  were 
better  not  to  find  oneself. 
I  **  The  world  likes  to  hear  that  it  is  commendable  and  ex- 

cellent, and  philosophers  like  to  please  the  world,^ — but  like 
^  spirit  from  the  tomb  there   comes   the  question   as  to  the 
.origin  of  evil,  of  the  monstrous,  nameless  evil,  of  the  awful, 
Bxeart-rending   misery   in    the    world  —  and    here    they    are 
B^peechless.     A  system  in  whose  basis  already  the  existence 
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of  evil  is  interwoven  with  the  existence  of  the  world  need- 
not  fear  that  apparition.  Now  this  is  the  case  when  free- 
dom is  placed  in  the  esse  instead  of  the  oferarizxiA  sin,  evil,, 
and  the  world  then  proceed  from  that  esse.  The  Will  to 
live  is  no  hypostasis  set  up  by  me ;  it  can  be  found  by  him 
who  asks  what  it  is  in  his  own  inner  self,  in  colossal  dimen- 
sions, as  a  true  ens  realissimum. 

"  I  have  explained  the  world  out  of  that  which  is  better 
known  than  anything.  Throughout  the  whole  of  vast  Asia, 
except  where  the  destestable  doctrine  of  Islam  has  prevailed^ 
my  doctrines  would  have  to  fear  [not  denial  but]  rather  the 
reproach  of  being  commonplace.  When  referred  to  the 
Upanishads  of  the  Sacred  Vedas  my  ethics  are  quite  or- 
thodox." 

Schopenhauer  found  a  musical  exponent  in  Richard 
Wagner,  a  diligent  student  of  his  writings  and  a  disciple  of 
his  theory  of  art,  which  was,  in  brief,  that  music,  unlike  the 
other  arts,  is  an  image  not  of  ideas  but  of  the  will  itself — 
that  melody  discloses  the  innermost,  hidden  history  of  the 
will,  its  restless  striving,  transient  satisfaction,  and  per- 
manent pain.  By  his  titanic  revolt  against  convention,  his 
unrest  and  Prometliean  pain,  by  the  piercing,  plaintive 
sweetness  of  his  strains,  their  infinite  melancholy  and  long- 
ing and  eternal  resignation,  Wagner  translated  his  master 
with  utmost  fullness  and  j)()\ver  in  terms  of  art. 

After  the  death  of  Sciiopenhauer  the  leading  literary  ex- 
ponent of  his  views  was  Ciiristian  Franenstiidt,  whom  he 
had  converted  from  Hegelian  ism.  In  1874  Frauenstildt 
brought  out  a  complete  edition  of  his  master's  works  in  six 
volumes. 

In  1879,  t^ii**^^'  years  before  his  death,  Julius  Bahnsen 
published  his  '*  Pessimisten-brevier,"  His  pessimism  was 
more  radical  and  thorough-going  than  Schopenhauer's, —  he 
ruthlessly  closed  one  way  of  escape,  denying  the  compensa- 
tions of  aesthetic  pleasure :  though  enjoyment  of  art  is  a 
prerogative  of  genius  and  culture,  the  senses  that  are  so 
keenly  alive  to  beauty  and  harmony  subject  their  posses- 
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«ors,  he  said,  to  new  modes  of  suffering ;  ugliness  and  dis- 
cord inflict  upon  them  pain  from  which  the  philistine  is  free. 
According  to  Bahnsen  the  misery  of  the  world  is  irremedi- 
able and  sin  and  suffering  will  be  eternal. 

The  most  conspicuous  promulgator  of  pessimism  to-day- 
is  Eduard  von  Hartmann  who  was  eighteen  years  of  age  at 
the  date  of  Schopenhauer's  death.  His  '•  Philosophie  des  Un- 
bewussten,"  published  in  1869,  had  in  the  year  of  Bahnsen's 
publication  run  through -eight  editions,  so  large  was  the  num- 
ber of  readers  who  now  wished  to  be  assured  that  they  were 
utterly  miserable.  Von  Hartmann  has  modified  Schopen- 
hauer's system  in  a  significant  manner:  perceiving  the  ir- 
rationality of  mere  energy  and  the  impossibility  of  explain- 
ing the  world  in  terms  of  will  alone,  he  has  grafted  upon 
pessimism  as  he  found  it,  a  shoot  of  Hegelian  idealism.  He 
has  almost  co-ordinated  Will  and  Idea,  energy  and  uncon- 
scious design,  but  even  with  him  Will  has  the  precedence, 
and  the  origin  of  the  universe  is  attributed  to  blind  impulse. 

He  traces  the  working  of  this  unconscious  will  in  the  in- 
stinct of  animals,  the  organs  of  our  body  in  an  adroit  and  en- 
tertaining way,  and  comes  to  the  old  conclusion  that  conscious 
life  means  pain.  After  all  pleasures  have  been  subtracted 
there  remains  in  the  world  a  vast  surplus  of  suffering.  He 
reviews  after  the  retrospective  habit  of  his  generation  the 
optimistic  illusions  with  which  men  have  consoled  them- 
selves since  history  began,  but  which  are  now  fading  in  the 
light  of  reason.  First  comes  the  dream  of  childhood,  of  an- 
tiquity, that  happiness  can  be  realized  in  the  present ;  then 
that  of  youth  and  the  Middle  Ages,  that  it  will  be  attained 
in  some  other  sphere;  finally  that  of  manhood  and  modern 
times,  that  progress  is  going  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
race  in  ages  yet  to  come.  His  polemic  is  strenuously  direct- 
ed against  this  last  hope  as  an  illusion  fortified  by  current 
theories  of  evolution — the  real  apparition  his  system  has  to 
fear ;  to  what  unproved  assertions  he  is  driven  his  conten- 
tion that  "  diseases  increase  in  more  rapid  progression  than 
xrures  "  may  serve  as  an  example,  and  that   "  manufactures. 
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steamboats  and  railways,  telegraphs  etc.  have  not  advanced 

the  happiness  of  man." 

The  end  of  all  things  is  to  be  a  lapse  back  into  the  un- 
consciousness that  preceded  creation,  a  kind  of  "cosmic 
suicide."  It  is  to  come  about  in  this  way:  as  culture  in- 
creases, the  human  intellect  will  be  freed  more  and  more 
from  its  illusions  and  from  subordination  to  the  unconscious 
will  ;  at  last  with  gathered  resolution  it  will  make  one  su- 
preme effort  and  cease  to  be;  with  consciousness,  suftering 
will  end,  and  peace,  the  peace  of  the  grave,  will  brood  over 
all.  It  is  the  whole  duty  of  man  to  hasten  that  consumma^ 
tion. 

The  ethical  paradox  herein  involved  is  patent.  Pessi- 
mistic ethic  is  in  mere  juxtaposition  to  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem, without  inner  relation  to  it,  in  fact  quite  inexplicable 
from  its  premises.  Indulgence  of  will  succeeded  by  hope- 
less, bitter  reflection,  —  lust,  and  when  the  capacity  for 
pleasure  is  over,  suicide — ^such  would  be  the  consistent 
course  of  the  pessimist, —  a  course  that  finds  daily  illustra- 
tion in  numberless  instances.  But  the  philosophers  disown 
this  programme;  Schopenhauer  and  von  Hartmann  con- 
demn suicide  ;  the  latter  exposes  the  futility  of  individual 
cases  of  self-destruction.  His  eschatology  —  cosmic  sui^ 
cide,  annihilation  —  is  indeed  grandiose  and  appropriate; 
but  how  is  it  to  be  attained?  The  idea,  forsooth,  a  painted 
Medusa,  is  to  petrify  the  omnipotent  will  with  a  look — the 
impotent  intellect  to  throttle  immortal  energy  1  Of  course 
this  could  only  be  when  intellect  had  wrested  enough  will 
away  to  reduce  what  was  left  to  a  condition  of  servitude, 
and  we  should  have  will  divided  against  itself,  will  denying 
its  own  nature.  To  such  contradictions  are  we  led  **  by 
false  fundamental  views*'* 

Pessimism  cannot  meet  the  moralist's  test :  So  act  that 
your  course  might  without  contradiction  be  made  a  univer- 
sal rule  of  action.  Indeed,  when  it  seriously  affects  the 
spirits  and  the  will,  the  result  is  ado-nothing  policy, because 
effort  is  hopeless;  —  the  motive  of  Schopenhauer's  ascetic^ 
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ism.  By  its  morally  enervaling,  paralyzing  influence  pes- 
simism fails  as  any  system  must  fail  that  cannot  answer  the 
question,  how  to  live.  It  is  not  practical ;  it  offers  no  good 
working  principle.  What  a  contrast  is  afforded  by  Kant's 
ringing  ethical  imperative,  fortifying  the  soul,  giving  cour* 
Ige  to  life  !  That  is  the  ever  effective  counterblast  to  pes- 
'simism^  purifying  its  miasmatic  air. 

Commensurate  with  its  ethical  insufficiency  is  the  psy- 
chological error  involved.  Confusion  of  appetite  with  will 
proper  is  the  root  of  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  that  conscious- 
less  brings  with  it  a  surplus  of  misery,  that  all  activity  is 
painful.  A  craving  for  something  never  attained  is  truly 
painful:  self-determining  will  on  the  contrary  is  full  of 
pleasure  in  its  exercise,  the  pleasure  of  physical  and  mental 
activity,  the  ''interest  of  pursuit/'  "The  labor  we  delight 
in  physics  pain."  Will,  moreover,  may  discipline  ineffectual 
desire. 

Contempt  has  been  justly  cast  upon  a  quantitative  esti- 
mate of  pleasure  and  pain.  There  are  pleasures  and  pains 
both  physical  and  mental,  and  one  may  be  suffering  ment- 
ally in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  physical  comfort,  or  while 
the  body  suffers  or  is  disabled,  the  mind  may  be  rapt  to  em- 
pyreal heights  of  delightful  contemplation  —  and  who  shall 
strike  a  balance  or  compute  the  arithmetic  of  each?  Again, 
the  dulling  effect  of  protracted  pain  is  as  certain  as  that  of 
prolonged  pleasure,  upon  which  the  pessimists  lay  great 
stress.  A  weighty  consideration  is  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation :  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  are  suffering 
in  circumstances  in  which  one  of  higher  standard  and  finer 
organization  would  suffer  keenly :  de  Vigny's  "  immense 
pity"  was  thrown  away  on  a  comfortable  proletariate.  So 
tnie  is  it  that  pessimism  springs  from  an  incomplete  view  of 
things.  But  indeed  the  pessimists  need  exercise,  not  argu- 
ments ;  in  health  innumerable  delightful  sensations  throng 
into  the  mind  through  the  portals  of  the  senses,  every  effort 
of  the  will  or  the  emotions  is  a  satisfaction  and  opens  the 
mind  to  fresh  impressions,  memory  tranquillizes,  imagina- 
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tion  gives  rest.  Let  us  take  our  turn  at  assertion :  pain  is 
not  a  necessary  antecedent  to  pleasure  ;  change  is  all  that  is 
■necessary  to  ensure  contrast,  consciousness  of  self  and  in- 
creasing joy.  Happiness  is  the  solid  substratum  of  life  ; 
the  luxury  of  sentient  being  outbalances  all  its  woes. 
Pain  is  clamorous  like  crime  —  it  forces  itself  upon  our  at- 
tention ;  happiness  like  goodness  is  peaceful  —  it  does  not 
make  its  way  into  the  newspapers.  We  vfill  go  further 
and  match  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  balance  of  pain 
in  the  world  with  another  as  paradoxical  and  incapable  of 
proof:  consciousness  of  pain  is  better  than  no  conscious- 
ness at  all. 

When  at  last  we  penetrate  to  the  speculative  ground  of 
pessimism,  we  find  an  explanation  of  its  horrors.  In  its 
seemingly  innocent  postulate  that  will  precedes  idea  and  ex- 
erts itself  independently  of  design  are  latent  all  its  dismal 
theories  of  individual  arid  social  life.  To  such  portentous 
conclusions  are  we  led  "by  false  fundamental  views."  The 
world,  say  they,  is  the  product  of  unconscious  will,  of  blind 
impulse,  of  brute  force.  But  is  this  an  explanation  of  the 
orderl}'  and  beautiful  universe?  Is  it  not  madness  in  the 
guise  of  science?  Uncontrolled  energy  might  tear  worlds 
in  pieces  and  send  their  fragments  flying  in  every  direction 
through  space  but  it  could  never  construct  the  wondrous 
dome  of  heaven.  The  summit  of  irrationality  is  reached 
when  existence  is. said  to  spring  from  evil.  To  repeat:^ 
Schopenhauer's  words  :  *'  the  existence  of  evil  is  interwovem^ 
witli  the  existence  of  the  world  ;  sin,  evil  and  the  worlcB- 
proceed  from  the  esse,''     We  pass  over  the  fallacy  involveA 

in  the  use  of  the  word  sin  by  this  philosophy,  to  note  other 

contradictions  as  glaring:    the  very  source  of  being  is  cor 

nipt,   evil    creates,   destruction    builds,   anarchy    organizes?.  — 
This  is  tlie  religion  of  the  madhouse,  the  devil  worship  o  :^f     ^ 
an  Indian  jungle. 

The  supreme  test  of  a  theory  is,  does  it  explain  the  facts 
Herein  pessimism  signally  fails:  it  is  as  weak  speculative!  ; 
as  it  is  practically.     Its   postulate  is   a  confession  of  ign^: 
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^a-ance,  of  inability  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  world's  ori- 
gin.    Hence  it  does  not  merit  the  title  of  philosophy. 

The  coincidence  of  Schopenhauer's  death  and  the  rise 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  striking ;  evolution  is  the 
ghost  evoked  since  his  decease  to  terrify  his  disciples.  Evi- 
<ience  of  design  and  orderly  progress  in  nature  and  history 
is  the  special  corrective  of  modern  pessimism,  which  origi- 
nates speculartvely  in  a  partial,  defective  view  of  things. 
Hence  the  emergence  of  Hegel's  star  from  its  temporary 
<:>bscuration  by  Schopenhauer.  As  Kant  furnishes  the  prac- 
tical, so  does  Hegel  the  speculative  antidote  to  pessimism. 

When   we  strip  from   it   every   disguise  the   metaphysic 
^of    pessimism   is   revealed   as   madness,   its    psychology   as 
-disease,  its  ethic,  baffled   desire.     The  system  reads  like  a 
^voluminous   commentary   on    the    text.  The   sorrow   of  the 
">vorld  worketh  death.     Yet   its    subtle    poison,   like    a    con- 
"^agious  disease  from  the  far  East,  is  being  diffused  through- 
^out  Europe.    A  copious  literature  —  books,  articles,  reviews^ 
lectures  —  has  sprung  up  about  the  subject.     Were  it  mat- 
"ter  only  of  such  philosophic  discussion,  its  vogue  would  be 
limited,  but  it   has   been    popularized,  as   we    have  seen,  in 
^oems  of  enchanting  melody  and  pathos,  in  the  passionate 
^>utbursts  and  mournful   plaints  of  music  ;    it  is  being  most 
"^videly  popularized  to-day  in  works  of  fiction.     This  theme 
^vould  demand  a  special  article  for  its  adequate  treatment ; 
35essimism   is   the  ground-tone  of  Russian   fiction  ;  of  other 
great   national    varieties   of    it    we   may  mention    as   types 
Priedrich  Spielhagen,  Emile  Zola,  and  Thomas  Hardy.     But 
^ve  know  that  when  the  tide  is  at   flood   far  below  the  out- 
ivard  set  of  the  current  has  begun.     The  sway  of  pessim- 
ism is  over:    the   world   of   thought   and  action  has  rolled 
over  it. 

Yet  it  can  never  be  forgotten.  Ideas  that  are  persist- 
ently bruited  for  two  generations  with  every  variety  of  ex- 
pression must  have  some  truth.  Evil  is  a  tremendous  real- 
ity :  that  hard  fact,  blinked  by  optimistic  systems,  is  the 
secret  of  the  vitality  of   pessimism,  and    whenever   it    is 
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disregarded  that  will  again  emerge.  Beside,  it  is  explan. 
atory  of  dark  passages  in  history  and  individual  career. 
We  must  thank  Schopenhauer  and  his  followers  for  think- 
ing out  to  the  bitter  end  the  melancholy  mood,  for  shov%*- 
ing  so  clearly  the  inexorable  logic  of  worship  of  force  in 
nature,  lust  in  man,  misery  and  selfish  fear  and  death- 
The  ahernative  is  thus  thrown  into  clear  relief:  worship  of 
a  God  who  knows  and  may  be  known,  self-controK  happi- 
ness, peace  and  life.  It  would  be  supposed  that  no  reason- 
able person  could  hesitate  in  his  choice. 

The  practical  remedies  for  the  morbid  habit  are  faith*  te- 
nacity of  the  idealj  wider  knowledge,  health,  action  for 
others.  There  has  been  much  dilettante  pessimism,  much 
sentimental  loitering  under  the  upas,  that  has  had  its  share 
in  bringing  the  whole  system  into  discredit;  an  earnest  re* 
cognition  of  its  partial  truth  is  yet  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
precated. It  is  a  phase  of  thought  and  feeling  through 
which  strong  characters  must  pass  and  from  which  they 
emerge  more  tinily  human.  It  is  a  philosophy  of  experience^ 
of  age,  and  may  serve  to  guide  effort  to  better  purpose*  ta 
more  practicable  ends.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
or  much  lamented  that  it  has  already  made  its  way,  with 
advancing  culture,  into  America.  It  may  prove  the  very 
corrective  we  need  for  the  shallow  optimism  born  of  brute 
health,  the  self-sufhcient  ignorance  and  conceit,  the  nervous 
haste,  ilippancy  and  silly  facetiousness  that  are  the  bane  of 
the  American  character  and  must  be  outgrown  if  we  are 
ever  to  attain  dignity  and  stability  as  a  nation. 

The  best  residuum  of  pessimism  in  persona!  character  is 
recognition  of  one's  limitations  and  compassion  for  those  of 
others.  It  teaches  patience,  resignation,  and  deepens  the 
sense  of  mutual  dependence*  Thus  its  lesson,  well  learnt, 
is  genuinely  and  sweetly  human.  In  a  w^ord  it  teaches 
irony^  which  may  be  defined  as  clear  perception  of  the  dis- 
sonance between  the  real  and  ideal, —  which  never  degener- 
ates into  despair  because  it  keeps  its  hold  on  the  ideal  w  hile 
recognizing  the  age-long  process  necessary  for  its  realiza-' 
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tion,— which  regards  with  smiling  tolerance  rather  than  with 
fretful  indignation  or  disgust  the  error,  extravagance  and 
obtuseness  of  the  world,  the  moth-like  life  of  men.  Out  of 
the  Styx  of  pessimism  a  hardy  soul  emerges  clad  in  such 
impenetrable  mail. 

Greenough  White. 


THE    SOUTH    CAROLINA    CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION    OF    1895. 

South  Carolina  has  just  drafted  her  seventh  constitution, 
having  run  the  course  from  Locke's  marvellous  freak  of  con- 
stitutional feudalism  in  1669,  ^^^^'^  ^^^  eight  lords  proprie- 
tors, margraves,  caciques  and  leetman  bountt  to  the  soil  "un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  their  lord,  without  appeal,"  whose 
children  should  **  be  leetman,  and  so  to  all  generations," 
through  constitutions  formed  merely  by  legislative  acts,  by 
convention  under  property  qualification  and  slavery,  by  a 
prostrate  State  under  military  occupancy  at  the  call  of  an 
appointed  provisional  governor,  and  again  at  the  call  of  a 
Federal  major-general,  to  the  instrument  framed  a  few 
months  ago  by  the  Convention  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  It  is  notable  that  no  constitution  (including  the  re- 
vision of  the  constitution  of  1790  in  1861,  which  I  do  not 
count  as  a  separate  constitution),  excepting  the  "Radical 
Rag"  of  1868,  has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  people  for 
ratification.^ 

There  were  two  subjects  that  occupied  the  Convention  of 
1895  either  of  which  should  give  national  interest  to  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  first  of  these  was  tlie  sufl!rage  question  ;  the 
second  was  the  State  control  of  the  liquor  traffic.  But  be- 
fore entering  upon  any  detailed  consideration  of  these  points, 
it  will  be  well  to  get  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
Convention,  its  causes,  its  characteristics,  its  objects,  how  it 
came  into  being,  and  what  is  its  position  in  the  history  of 
the  State. 

Since  1868  the  people  of  South  Carolina  had  been  living 
mnder  a  constitution  formed  in  that  year  by  the  Republicans 
and  modelled  after  the  constitution  of  New  York.  This  con- 
stitution, known  as  "  the  Radical  Rag,"  proved  a  very  satis- 
•factory  instrument  of  government,  having  required  amend- 

'See  Ben.  Perley  Poore*s  Charters  and  Constitutions, 
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ment  in  only  a  few  particulars.  But  for  the  Tillman  move- 
ment in  1890  and  that  ever  present  factor  in  Southern  Hfe^ 
the  negro,  South  Carolina  would  for  years  have  required  00 
new  organic  law.  Intelligently  to  comprehend  the  late  Con- 
vention we  must  begin  with  1876,  when  the  united  white 
people  overthrew  the  negro  and  carpetbag  government  that 
had  for  eight  years  misgoverned,  robbed,  and  disgraced  the 
Stale.  From  this  year  dates  the  present  political  epoch  in 
South  Carolina,  namely,  the  epoch  of  white  unity  in  the  face 
of  a  two-thirds  negro  majority  in  population.  An  important 
era  in  South  Carolina  politics,  though  not  of  a  kind  or  im- 
portance to  be  called  an  epoch,  was  instituted  in  1S90  by 
the  consummation  of  what  had  until  then  been  known  as 
the  ''Farmers*  Movement,*'  but  which  has  since  under  the 
leadership  of  B,  R,  Tillman  borne  that  other  name  so  much 
better  suited  to  political  purposes,  *'  Reform,"  The  gist  of 
'*  Reform,"  was  the  cry  that  the  government  had  been  mo- 
nopolized by  a  class  called  by  demagogues  and  ignorant 
outsiders  '*  the  Bourbons,"  (a  rather  chimerical  species,  in 
a  way  inharmonious  with  democratic  ideas)  and  that  the 
common  people  should  now  take  the  administration  into 
their  own  hands.  The  cry  was  to  abrogate  government 
by  rings  and  conventions  and  assert  government  by  the 
people  through  primaries  and  so  forth.  Just  how  much 
ground  there  was  for  these  charges  of  oligarchy  does  not 
concern  us  here.  When  in  March,  1890,  in  a  convention 
called  to."  suggest''  candidates  for  the  coming  Democratic 
Convention  and  send  them  out  to  stump  the  State,  Mr.  Till- 
man declared  that  he  was  •*  the  only  man  in  South  Carolina 
who  had  the  brain  and  nerve  to  lead  the  farmers  to  victory," 
thdre  was  instituted  the  era  whose  latest  manifestation  is  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1895  and  to  whose  logical  com- 
pleteness there  is  but  one  step  lacking,  the  formal  organiza- 
tion of  two  political  parties  with  regard  to  national  politics** 
Indeed  the  political  evolution  of  South  Carolina,  trom  the 
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<Jays  when  darkness  sat  upon  her  as  upon  a  throne  to  the 
present  moment^  is  as  interesting,  as  clearly  distinguishable, 
and  as  philosophically  harmonious,  as  can  be  found  in  the 
history  of  any  State,  and,  as  was  remarked  abo\^e,  only  one 
step  more  (which  seems  to  be  a  logical  necessity)  is  lacking 
to  complete  the  present  epoch  and  make  way  for  one  for 
which  politics,  education,  commerce  and  manufactures  have 
been  accumulating  the  conditions* 

The  fear  of  negro  domination  having  grown  less  with 
time,  the  arraying  of  the  farmers  against  other  classes  be- 
came a  possibility,  under  constant  protestations  that  anj' 
division  among  the  white  people  was  deprecated.  The  Re- 
formers obtained  complete  control  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
chioeiy  at  a  blow  in  i8go,  and  in  four  years  and  less  were 
treating  their  political  opponents  in  the  Democracy  exactly 
like  a  different  party*  as  the  Conservatives  were  in  turn 
treating  them.  The  Conservatives  have  an  idea  that  they 
are  the  only  people  in  South  Carolina  who  are  in  any  wise 
fit  to  rule,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Tillmanites  is  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  to  them.  They  have  an  idea  that  some  enemy 
has  possessed  himself  of  the  house  and  that  every  considera* 
tion  of  patriotism  demands  that  he  be  ousted.  To  them 
the  Tillmanite  is  not  a  fellow  citizen,  a  victorious  political 
opponent :  he  is  a  usurper.  Mutatis  mutandis^  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Tillmanites  towards  the  Conservatives  are 
the  same.  So  we  see  that  this  w^as  a  very  bitter  fight  that 
was  being  waged  in  this  old  State  of  bitter  fights. 

Things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  in  1892  that  some  of 
the  Conservatives  hinted  that  it  might  be  a  service  to  the 
State  to  get  the*negroes  to  vote  with  them  and  so  defeat  the 
Tillmanites.  This  was  only  a  hint,  but  in  1894  many  thought 
seriously  of  it,  though  no  such  attempt  was  made  or  even 
contemplated  on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives  as  a  body- 
But  all  thinking  men  saw  that  the  pressure  w^as  too  high  ;  it 
could  not  be  much  longer  sustained*  If  things  went  on  iix-^ 
that  way  an  appeal  to  the  negro  was  as  sure  as  sunrise.  There — 
fore  it  was  necessary  to  take  time  by  tb»^  forplru  V.  anH  rfjs— 
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franchise  the  negro  before  the  next  election.  Accordingly 
we  have  ihe  South  Carolina  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1895,  which  was  more  the  outcome  of  sociological  ques- 
tions than  of  purely  political  ones. 

In  its  membership  the  Convention  was  composed  of 
white  Democrats,  excepting  six  negro  Republicans  from  the 
low  country.  By  parties  they  stood,  Tillmanites  or  Re- 
formers, III;  Anti-Tillmanites  or  Conservatives,  43  ;  Re^ 
publicans,  6.  Three  of  the  negroes  were  in  politics  10  the 
Radical  days  before  1876,  two  of  whom  were  concerned  in 
the  rascalities  then  prevalent,  one  having  been  convicted  in 
the  court  of  Richhind  County  of  having  received  a  five 
thousand  dollar  bribe,^  In  their  speeches  on  the  suffrage 
several  of  the  negro  delei^ales  well  made  good  the  claim  of 
their  race  to  being  natural  orators.  But  they  were  speaking 
in  vain  :  the  negro's  political  record  from  1868  to  1876  would 
rise  overwhelmingly  like  a  wliole  army  of  Banquo's  ghosts 
and  would  not  nt  all  down.  Yet  the  negro  delegates  were 
treated  as  respectfully  and  w^  kindly  as  they  would  allow. 

The  Convention  of  1868  called  by  the  Federal  Major- 
General  Can  by  wliich  framed  the  **  Radical  Rag/*  voted 
itself  a  per  diem  of  eleven  dollars.  A  pleasing  contrast 
is  presented  by  the  Convention  of  1895,  which  voted  itself 
and  its  doorkeeper  the  same  wages,  two  dollars  per  day. 
True,  in  its  closing  days  it  doubled  this  riite  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  session,  because  two  dollars  had  not,  or  had 
barely,  paid  living  expenses.  The  Convention  met  Sep- 
tember loth,  and  after  an  eleven  days*,  a  three  days',  and  a 
six  days*  recess,  adiourned  on  December  4th,  Two  sessions 
a  day,  morning  and  nigiit,  were  held,  and  from  November 
2a,  to  November  26th,  three  sessions  a  da3^  It  was  a  con- 
scientious, hard-working  set  of  men.  The  membership  was 
of  as  good  material  as  South  Carolina  could  possibly  col- 

'  He  was  pardoned  in  the  general  exchange  of  prisoners  by  which  the 
white  people  agreed  to  noLfros.  and  pardon  in  all  cases  of  u  political  na- 
ture if  the  United  States  government  would  do  the  same  regarding  the 
South  Carolina  Ku  Kluac  and  election  cases, — {Reports  ft»d  Resotutions  of 
Sautk  CarQlina,  lS77-IS7St  p»  Uji.     Court  Records,  Richland  county*  187— 
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lect  into  one  civic  body*  Although  many  politicians  were 
among  them,  it  was  not  a  body  of  politiGians.  The  peo- 
ple recognized  the  dignity  and  'importance  inherent  in 
such  a  body  and  such  an  occasion^  and  strove  to  send  their 
best  fellow-citizens  to  represent  them.  Men  were  preseot 
who  had  reached  middle  age  without  ever  having  sought 
public  office ;  others  who  had  seldom  done  so,  and  only  at 
the  solicitation  of  their  fellow-citizens;  still  others  were 
present  who  had  begun  to  despair  of  the  State  on  account 
of  its  recent  history  and  would  not  enter  public  life  in 
any  other  capacity  than  that  of  constitutional  delegate ; 
and  the  honor^was  desired  by  others  who  were  far  above 
self-seeking  and  political  chicanery.  The  Convention 
proved  to  be  a  body  of  patriots,  which  by  the  dignity,  fair- 
ness, and  excellence  of  its  deliberations  commanded  the 
respect  of  every  South  Carolinian. 

The  incidental  benefits  not  had  in  view,  and  perhaps  nut 
contemphited  by  any  one,  are  so  considerable  as  to  require 
attention.  First  of  these  is  the  reconciliation  brought 
about  between  the  two  fiercely  antagonistic  factions  of  the 
Democratic  party,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  wliite  people  of 
the  State,  This  antagonism  was  not  a  natural  or  legitimate 
political  situation,  and  was  greatly  injurious  to  the  State  in 
ev^ery  way.  But  the  friendly  collaboration  in  the  same  com- 
mittee rooms,  on  the  same  floor,  of  Reformers  and  Con- 
servatives gave  each  party  more  respect  for  the  olher^s  hon- 
esty of  motives,  ability,  and  capacity  of  toleration,  and  con- 
sequently accomplished  more  to  bring  the  white  people  into 
friendly,  normal,  and  healthful  relations  than  any  other 
means  could  have  accomplished  in  )'ears.  Senator  Tillman 
and  a  prominent  Conservative  and  lawyer  from  Charleatoo 
itself,  the  Honorable  J.  P,  K.  Bryan,  worked  hand  in  hand  in 
the  same  committee,  and  supplemented  one  another  on  the 
floor  from  start  to  finish  on  the  most  important  matter  be- 
fore the  Convention  ;  and  Senator  Tillman  said  in  a  speech 
that  they  woulcl  separate  with  feelings  of  mutual  regard 
and  respect,  if  not  of  friendship*     This  instance  is  typical,^ 
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not  exceptionaL     The  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  is 
of  far  more  value  to  South  Carolina  than  the  money  cost  of 
the  whole  Convention,     Another  highly  suggestive  incident 
can  be  cited.     On   November   nth,   when  the  Convention 
had  been  in  session  just  two  months  and  a  day  (barring  re- 
cess)  the  citizens  of    Columbia,  where  the  hatred  of  Till- 
xnan  and  his  party  has  been  as  intense  as  at  any  place  in 
^he  State,  gave  the   delegates  an  elaborate  banquet*     This 
is  very  significant,  w^hen  it  is  remembered  that  these  same 
Columbians  in    1893   forewent  all  wines  and  punches  at  a 
fcanquet  they  tendered  the  State  Press  Association  rather 
:han  patronize  the  Dispensary,  whereas  now  they  not  only 
provide   an   abundance  of  "  Mixon*s   wines   and   punches," 
Ibut  even  banquet  a  convention  composed  of  three  to  one  of 
^heir  political  opponents  who  instituted  this  Dispensary  sys- 
'^em.     Here  is  a  weather  vane* 

The  Conservatives  all  over  the  State  are  obliged  to  feel 
-^a   kindly  interest  in  the  constitution  their  representatives 
iielped  to  make.     Nothing  is   more   indicative  of  this  than 
■^he  pride  with  which  they  say  ;     "  I  tell  you  George  John- 
stone (or  some  other  leading  Conservative)  had  a  heap  to 
^ido  with  making  that  constitution.'*     Every  lover  ot  peace 
:«-niist  hail  w*ith  joy  the  following  statement  by  the  most  able 
^ind  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Tillmanites,  The  State,  (Co- 
Xumbia)   of  November  2,   1895;     "There  is  no  longer  a 
^Tonserv^ative  party  or  the  least  hope  of  Conservative  unity ,^ 
^Vhat  was  once  that  party  is  disbanded  ;    its  membership  is 
^plit  w^ide  open  ;    the   issues  that  moved  it  are  settled,  for 
^^rears  at  least,  and  it  cannot  be  brought  together  again  for 
^any  purpose  that  we  can  conceive.  .  .  .  The  events  of  the 
Xast  six  months,  culminating  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
'^on  and  its  mixing  up  processes,  have  disintegrated  both 
5>arties,  and  we  hardly   expect  to  see  their  names  survive 
another  twelvemonth/' 

Akin  to  this  benefit  is  the  very  marked  elevation 
\3rought  about  in  the  tone  of  the  press,  but  how  long  this 
improvement  will  continue  cannot,  of  course,  be  predicted* 


This  Coovention  was  a  body  commanding  such  respect  and 
the  intelligent  criticism  of  its  measures  required  such  a  far 
higher  intellectual  plane  and  greater  breadth  of  view  than 
ordinary  politics,  that  any  newspaper  wishing  to  sustain 
itself  was  obliged  to  rise  to  a  high  level  of  thought,  a  broad 
liberality,  a  respectful  attitude,  and  a  clear  point  of  view. 

One  other  incidental  benetit  maybe  mentioned  before  we 
pass  to  other  topics  and  tliat  is  that  the  repudiation  of  boss  ism 
on  the  part  of  the  Convention,  will  prove  a  heavy  blow  to 
that  S3\stem  of  party  management  in  Slate  politics-  Senator 
Irhy's  power  is  turned  to  impotency.  Circumstances  had 
long  prepared  in  secret  for  his  fall,  and  all  men  looked  on 
in  quiet  when  Senator  Tillman  felled  him  at  a  blow.  But 
when  the  latter  turned  to  domineer  over  the  Convention  it 
calmly,  tirmly»  and  indifferently  walked  over  him  at  its  own 
pleasure*  What  many  people  doubted  has  been  incontesta- 
biy  demonstrated^  that  there  is  more  than  one  man  of  ability 
and  determination  in  South  Carolina,  But  we  must  now 
leave  the  Convention  in  order  to  consider  the  instrument  it 
framed. 

The  preamble  to  the  new  constitution  is  brief,  to  the 
point,  and  above  all  noble  and  inspiring:  **  We,  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  in  Convention  assembled,  grateful  to  God 
for  our  liberties,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitutioo 
for  the  presei-^'ation  and  perpetuation  of  the  same."  Then 
follow  the  seventeen  articles  contained  in  the  instrument, 
covering  fifty-seven  brevier  octavo  pages,  beginning  with  a 
declaration  of  rights  and  ending  by  repealing  the  old  coo-* 
6titution  and  declaring  itself  in  force  after  December  31, 
1895.  These  articles  have  a  marked  individuality  and  interest 
with  respect  to  three  subjects,  suffrage,  education,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  home  as  the  bulwark  of  the  State. 

The  motive  for  calling  the  Convention  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  effect  such  a  revision  of  the  suffi^age  laws  as  would 
make  any  appeal  to  the  negro  or  any  chance  of  negro  domi- 
nation an  impossibility.  The  interest  of  South  Carolinians 
centred  on  this  and  it  was  this  that  chiefly  attracted  oot- 
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aide  attention.  **The  Mississippi  plan  or  something  better" 
was  all  that  was  in  sight  or  ever  had  any  chance  of  success. 
The  essence  of  this  plan  as  originated  in  the  present 
constitution  of  Mississippi  is  that  the  registration  officer 
is  allowed  to  refuse  registration  to  illiterate  voters  whom 
he  judges  unable  to  understand  any  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution he  may  read  to  them,  and  to  accord  the  right  to 
those  whom  he  judges  able  to  understand.  The  object  is, 
-of  course,  to  disfranchise  the  ignorant  negro,  while  retain- 
ing  the  illiterate  white  vote,  and  in  this  the  scheme  has 
not  failed*  Such  in  general  was  the  plan  which  the  South 
Carolina  Convention  of  1895  adopted  ;  but  it  also  intro- 
duced important  and  palliating  modifications.'  In  the 
first  place,  the  understanding  clause  by  which  the  il- 
literate voter  is  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  regisration 
officer  to  be  disfranchised,  if  the  officer  chooses,  for  race  or 
party  reasons,  presents  a  perpetual  opportunity  for  fraud ; 
whereas  in  the  South  Carolina  plan  this  understanding 
-clause  is  to  remain  in  effect  only  two  years.  The  illiterate 
are  entitled  to  vote  regardless  of  their  educational  status  if 
ihey  can  prove  that  they  have  paid  taxes  on  three  hundred  dol- 
lars worth  of  property.  A  roll  of  the  voters  registered  before 
January  i,  1898,  is  to  be  kept,  and  all  whose  names  are  on 
it  are  entitled  to  vote  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  without  more 
ado.  It  is  presumed  that  any  white  man  will  be  able  to 
*•  understand''  the  clauses  read  to  him,  so  that  the  promise 
not  to  disfranchise  any  white  man  is  kept,  and,  as  was 
earnestly  urged  in  the  debate,  the  suffrage  is  insured  to  every 
illiterate  Confederate  soldier.  After  January  i,  1898,  the 
understanding  clause  is  done  away,  and  to  vote  one  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write  or  present  proof  of  having  paid  taxes 
on  three  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property. 

Such  is  the  South  Carolina  suffrage  law,  under  which  it 
is  hoped  to  put  negro  control  of  the  State  beyond  possibility 
and  still  preserve  the  suffrage  for  the  illiterate  whites  of  the 
present  generation.     In  Mississippi   this  plan   has   cut   off 
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large  numbers  of  white  voters  as  well  as  negroes,  and  haa 
jmniensely  increased  the  number  of  the  latter  striving  to  get 
educated, 

Pitssing  now  to  the  important  subject  of  education,  we 
find  that  the  Convention  accepted  the  principle  that  common 
schools  are  the  true  basis  of  the  State's  educational  system' 
and  that  the  State  owes  its  aid  to  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  who  desire  to  obtain  primary*  education  rather  than 
to  those  desiring  college  education,  who  are  presumably  bet- 
ter able  to  help  themselves.  In  furtherance  of  these  ideas 
there  is  appropriated  a  tax  of  three  mills  on  all  taxable 
property,  a  one  dollar  poll  tax^  and  the  profits  from  the  State's 
control  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  last  feature  of  the  system 
envelopes  the  wolf  in  sheep*s  clothing  and  will  furnish  the 
liquor  traffic  a  security  it  could  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 
If  the  funds  thus  raised  fall  short  of  three  dollars  to  the 
scholar  for  the  next  three  years,  an  additional  tax  must  be 
imposed  to  raise  them  to  this  amount.  The  legislature  can 
impose  any  further  taxes  to  improve  the  schools  that  it  sees 
fit.^  The  constitution  also  contains  a  provision^  which  has 
been  statute  law  for  a  few  years,  under  which  the  present 
graded  schools  that  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  former 
system  have  been  established  in  all  the  more  progressive 
towns.  Any  school  district  may  impose  on  itself  additional 
taxes  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  schools.* 

Support  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  South 
Carolina  College,  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  the  South 
Carolina  Military  Academy,  and  the  Winthrop  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  for  Girls,  is  left  optional  with  the  legisla- 
ture ;  but  the  support  of  Claflin  University  (co-educational) 
for  negroes  is  required.'  No  mixing  of  races  is  allowed  in 
any  schools/ 

A  motion  to  have  the  State  furnish  free  books  to  the 
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common  school  scholars  met  with  no  favor,  aod  indeed  the 
paternalism  that  some  would  have  expected  from  the  con- 
Hiition  of  South  Carolina  was  totally  absent,  unless  the  State 
control  of  the  liquor  traiHc  come  under  this  denomination. 

But  of  even  more  primary  importance  than  questions  of 
suffrage  and  education  is  the  question  of  the  home.  In  three 
particulars  the  Convention  before  us  evinced  its  concern  and 
used  its  power  for  the  preservation  and  upbuilding  of  the 
bulwark  of  the  State:  first,  in  maintaining  South  Carolina's 
unique  position  regarding  divorce  ;  second,  in  its  provision 
regarding  the  homestead  ;  third,  in  its  provision  regarding 
the  liquor  traffic. 

Whether  an  absolute  denial  of  divorce  in  all  cases  be  a 
mistake  does  not  concern  us  here.  In  its  action  on  this 
matter  the  Convention  was  governed,  as  the  debates  show,  by 
its  regard  for  the  inviolability  of  the  marriage  relation  and 
the  stability  of  the  home.  It  is  impossible  for  one  who  has 
not  read  in  detail  the  debates  on  this  point  to  conceive  of 
the  firmness  of  the  conviction  entertained  in  South  Carolina 
against  divorces.  Only  by  his  utmost  eloquence,  persever- 
ance, and  influence,  aided  by  a  peculiarly  pathetic,  fortuitous 
combination  of  dramatic  circumstances,  was  Senator  Till- 
man able  to  carry  a  proviso  recognizing  divorces  granted  in 
other  States  in  case  the  marriage  was  performed  outside 
South  Carolina  and  at  least  one  of  the  parties  was  not  a  na- 
tive or  citizen  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  evident  that  even 
this  proviso  was  carried  on  account  of  the  circumstances  I 
attribute  it  to  ;  for  it  was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  night  ses- 
sion immediatel}^  after  Tillman's  reallj^  impassioned,  elo- 
quent appeal,  and  (what  occurred  very  few  times)  **  the 
Convention  showed  a  disposition  to  applaud  the  Senator." 
On  the  next  reading  of  the  article  the  Convention,  as  though 
conscience-stricken,  deliberately,  without  debate  on  any- 
body's part,  struck  out  the  proviso  and  left  it  impossible  for 
anyone  marrying  in  South  Carolina  or  a  South  Carolinian 
marrying  anywhere  ever  to  re-enter  the  estate  of  marriage 
iwithin  her  bounds  by  any  manipulation  of  foreign  citizen- 
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ships  and  decrees  of  divorce.  Once  married  in  South  Caro- 
lina is  indissolubly  married  there  "until  death  us  do  part.**^ 
There  is  but  one  power  in  the  universe  recognized  as  com« 
petent  to  dissolve  the  relation. 

In  ironical  contrast  with  her  anti-divorce  laws  the  age  of 
consent  in  South  Carolina  until  the  present  Convention 
stood  at  ten  years.  It  is  raised  by  this  constitution  to  four- 
teen.' An  effort  further  to  protect  the  home  until  its  daugh- 
ters reached  the  age  of  sixteen  was  met  by  the  argument 
that  it  would  open  unlimited  opportunities  for  blackmail, 
and  from  this  and  other  considerations  failed. 

The  provision  for  homestead  exemption'  is,  that  to  the  head 
of  every  family  there  shall  be  secured  against  all  debts,  save 
taxes  and  debt  contracted  in  the  purchase,  real  property  to- 
the  value  of  $  I, GOO  and  its  yearly  products,  and  persona! 
property  to  the  value  of  $500,  save  in  the  case  both  of  pro- 
ducts and  personalty  for  debts  contracted  in  the  production. 
The  homestead  cannot  be  alienated  without  the  wife's  sig- 
nature. Persons  not  heads  of  families  are  "  entitled  to  a 
like  exemption  as  provided  for  the  head  of  a  family  in  all 
necessar^.^  wearing  apparel  and  tools  and  implements  of 
trade,  not  to  e\'ceed  in  vahie  the  sum  of  ifjoo/*  Mr. 
Johnstone  said  ihat  the  provision  would  **  allow  a  dressmaker 
to  keep  her  machine  in  order  to  make  her  living."  What  a 
parallel  to  the  twentieth  clause  of  Magna  Charla :  '*A  free- 
man shall  only  be  amerced  *  ♦  .,  saving  to  him  his  comtenc- 
ment,  .  .  .,  a  merchant  saving  his  merchandise,  and  a  vil- 
lein saving  his  wainage/'  It  adds  to,  surely  does  not  de- 
tract from,  the  dignity  of  Magna  Charta  to  continue,  **  and 
a  dress-maker  saving  her  sewing  machine.'* 

In  inserting  in  the  constitution  the  provision  that  the 
Legislature  shall  never  allow  any  municipality,  county,  or 
township  to  license  the  sale  of  liquor,  a  great  safeguard  wail 
secured  for  the  peace  of  the  community  and  the  happinesa 
of  the  home.     State  control  of  everything  connectec  wnth 
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the  traffic  is  ioalienably  retained,  together  with  the  present 
regulations  prohibiting  selling  by  drinks  or  after  dark.' 

The  provision  that  any  county  in  which  a  person  is 
lynched  shall  be  liable  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  for 
$2,000,  IS  testimony  both  of  the  desire  to  remedy  the  evil 
and  of  inability  to  do  so/  Such  surface  treatment  fails  to 
touch  the  heart  of  the  trouble.  Three  totally  inexcuiable 
lynchings,  uncalled  for  by  the  crime  usually  their  occasion, 
have  occurred  in  the  State  since  this  provision  was  proposed 
in  the  Convention. 

With  regard  now  to  the  important  subject  of  amend- 
ments to  their  instrument  the  frame rs  of  the  constitution  of 
1895  remind  us  of  the  Spartan  Lycurgus  who  having  codi- 
fied the  laws  and  made  the  citizens  swear  not  to  alter  them 
until  he  returned,  left  his  native  land  forever.  For  an 
amendment  to  be  adopted,  it  must  be  proposed  in  either 
house  of  the  General  Assembly,  receive  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  each  house,  receive  a  majority  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, and  finally  receive  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  house  of 
the  General  Assembly  just  elected.* 

In  reviewing  in  conclusion  the  work  of  the  Convention 
one  must  be  struck  with  the  legislative  character  of  much 
of  the  constitution.  Its  length  itself,  fifty-seven  pages,  is 
testimony  of  this.  This  suggests  a  question  that  we  cannot 
enter  upon,  whether  the  day  has  not  passed  for  constitutions 
of  great  principles?  Do  not  the  changed  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  political  conditions  of  to*day  demand  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  organic  law  trom  what  suited  the  youth  of  our 
commonwealths? 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  that 
they  have  a  ^ood  constitution*  Opportunity  for  ratification 
at  the  polls  could  not  be  given  for  fear  of  a  grand  rally  of 
the  negroes  to  save  their  rights  of  suffrage.  But  the  white 
people  seem  satisfied,  and   the  political  apathy  of  the  ne- 

'  Article  VIIL,  iectfon  11. 
•Article  VI.,  section  6. 
'Article  XVI,,  section  i. 
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groes  is  undisturbed.  The  bitterest  political  enemies  have 
worked  hand  in  hand  for  a  common  object,  the  fiercest  op- 
position papers  have  had  to  change  from  jibes  to  commend- 
ationsr,  the  most  violent  factionalist  acknowledges  his  party 
dissolved,  political  dictators  are  for  once  ignored.  If  these 
things  are  not  miraculous,  they  are  at  least  marvellous,  and 
South  Carolina  is  the  better  for  them. 

As  to  the  criticisms  that  have  been,  passed  on  the  Con- 
vention and  its  work,  especially  with  regard  to  the  suffrage, 
I  would  suggest  that  justice  is  not  a  theory  that  can  be  ex- 
pounded from  professorial  and  editorial  chairs  in  distant 
localities  with  equal  applicability  to  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  but  a  practical  matter,  which  can  be  secured  only  on 
the  spot  and  by  men  who  are  wise  and  brave  and  strong. 

D.  D.  Wallace. 

Vanderbilt  University. 


professor  mahaffy  on  "international 
jealousy;' 

In  the  latest  number  of  The  Nineteenth  Century  (April, 
i8g6)*  Professor  J.  P.  MahalTy,  the  well-known  historian  of 
Greek  literature  and  culture,  leaves  his  chosen  field  in  order 
to  moralize  on  present  political  complications  in  a  paper 
that  bears  the  attractive  title  of  **  International  Jealousy,*' 
The  brilliant  Irish  scholar  is  so  intent  upon  his  moralizing 
role  tit  will  be  remembered  that  he  is  a  clergyman  as  well 
as  a  teacher  and  writer)  that  his  style  seems  to  lose  some- 
Avhat  of  Its  wonted  brightness,  but  his  article  is  none  the 
less  worth  reading.  It  goes  w^ithout  saying  that  the  Pro- 
fessor is  disturbed  at  the  sight  of  the  apparent  political  iso- 
lation of  England^  and  at  the  jealousy  that  has  been  mani- 
fested in  all  parts  of  the  world  (most  unjustly  he  thinks)  at 
her  aggrandizing  colonial  policy.  Iticidentally  he  admits 
quite  fully  the  part  that  English  stolidity  and  insolence  have 
played  in  bringing  about  the  state  of  affairs  that  he  deplores 
—  a  part  which  was  made  the  subject  of  a  short  article  by 
the  present  writer  in  I  lie  last  number  of  this  Review.  As 
an  Irishman  with  strong  English  affiliations,  if  we  err  not, 
he  is  naturalh^  capable  of  appreciating  the  effect  of  English 
bad  manners  on  a  sensitive  people,  and  he  tells  an  anecdote 
in  this  connection  that  will  bear  repeating: 

*' Visiting  one  day  in  London  a  building  in  course  of 
erection,  and  standing  near  an  overseer  who  was  superin- 
tending the  workmen,  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  any 
Irish  among  them.  '  Oh,  yes,  sir,'  was  the  reply.  'There  is 
one  who  has  been  with  me  sixteen  years  ;  he  is  tUe  best 
man  I  have.  There  is  another  I  have  had  for  eight ;  he  prom- 
ises to  be  just  as  good.  We  despise  no  man^  sir.'  Could  any 
•izombi nation  of  public  and  private  virtues  ever  make  such  a 
-person  tolerable  to  the  Irish,  except  as  a  butt  for  their  ridi- 

<:ule?" 
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It  is  easy  to  agree  with  Professor  Mahaffy  in  his  con* 
tention,  but  we  find  ourselves  wondering  how  after  telling 
such  an  anecdote  and  drawing  the  proper  moral  from  it,  he 
could  be  led  into  writitig  sentences  like  the  following  about 
a  people  whose  love  for  national  glory  has  become  almost  a 
proverb.  Professor  Mahaffy*s  role,  be  it  remembered,  is  that  of 
a  moralist,  and  he  is  reprehending  international  jealousy  di- 
rected toward  England,  it  is  therefore  his  duty  to  state  facts 
in  as  conciliatory  a  way  as  possible,  but  this  is  how*  he  soothes 
the  feelings  of  the  French  people : — 

.  ,  ,  "*  The  day  will  certainly  come  when  France  will 
recognize  her  failures  in  colonies  and  relapse  into  a  Euro- 
pean power  with  high  civilization  and  with  ample  resources 
at  home*  If  her  population  goes  on  decreasing,  she  will 
ultimately  be  content  to  take  some  such  position  as  is  held 
by  the  Dutch,  who  were  once  masters  of  the  seas,  and  able 
for  the  fleets  of  England  and  France  combined.  Now,  con- 
tent with  the  large  foreign  possessions  which  she  retains, 
with  citizens  comfortable  in  means  and  cultivated  in  in- 
tellect, Holland  presents  to  us  the  example  of  a  nation  not 
forgetful  of  her  noble  past,  but  in  no  way  jealous  of  her 
greater  neighbors.  That  lower  stage  has  been  surmounted. 
So  it  will  for  France,  unless  a  malignant  fate  sends  her 
another  military  genius,  w^ho  will  set  her  warlike  instincts  a- 
flame  and  rouse  again  the  wild  dream  of  European  primacy 
in  her  people.  Otherwise,  according  as  she  tinds  each  new 
foreign  acquisition  not  a  protil,  but  a  burden,  she  will  grow 
cool  in  her  ardor  for  such  extension,  and  will  learn  to  be 
more  inditlerent  to  the  acts  of  her  neighbors." 

Now  we  are  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  position  here  taken  by  Professor  Mahaffy,  what  we 
want  to  accentuate  is  its  banality  in  the  mouth  of  a  man 
preaching  against  international  jealousy.  ■*  Jealousy  against 
the  great  and  good  England  is  a  sin,"  he  seems  to  say  to  the 
excitable  Frenchman.  '*Just  look  to  the  north  of  you  and 
behold  how  contented  your  neighbor,  the  Dutchman  is. 
One  of  these  days  when  you  discover  what  an  ass  you  havt^ 
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beeo  in  trying  to  rival  John  Bull,  esquire,  you  will  be  con- 
tent to  fill  your  pipe  and  sit  out  in  front  of  your  house 
through  the  fine  summer  afternoons  puffing  away  and  rumi- 
nating on  the  number  of  francs  you  have  managed  to  store 
up  within  the  last  twelvemonth."  This  is  almost,  if  not 
quite  as  banal  ks  the  '*  We  despise  no  man,  sir  "  of  the  Lon- 
don overseen  It  is  almost  as  banal  as  the  placid  statement 
made  by  the  Professor  further  on  in  his  article  that  **  there  is  a 
medieval  dignity  about  Turkey  that  does  not  condescend 
to  "  the  *'  out-bursts  against  their  neighbors  which  deface  the 
French  and  the  American  newspapers/'  Dutchmen  and 
Turks  are  not  jealous  of  England,  says  the  Professor,  why, 
O  ye  Frenchmen  and  Americans,  do  ye  not  emulate  their 
virtue?  This  is  so  lovely  that  one  hardly  notices  such  wild 
statements  as  that  the  American  public  of  the  West  is 
"silly**  and  that  **  Anglophobia  is  systematically  taught  in 
American  schools  ,.*.'* 

But  what  is  it  now  that  makes  even  a  cultured  native  of 
Great  Britain  like  Professor  Mahaffy  fall  into  absurdities 
such  as  these  whenever  he  undertakes  to  discuss  the  burn- 
ing question  of  England's  colonial  policy*  We  fancy  that 
the  answer  can  be  given  in  one  word  —  Cant.  Cant  is  as 
much  the  bane  of  the  Englishman  in  the  political  sphere  as 
bad  manners  are  in  the  social  sphere.  The  Englishman,  in 
his  dealings  with  other  people  at  least,  is  rarely  ever  willing 
to  admit  that  he  can  possibly  be  in  the  wronger  that  he  ever 
acts  from  motives  not  recognized  by  the  Golden  Rule.  He 
shuts  his  eyes  to  all  the  teachings  of  history  on  the  subject 
of  the  struggle  for  subsistence  between  races  and  nations, 
and  behaves  like  the  bully  at  school  who  after  having  stuck 
{lins  into  all  his  small  neighbors  runs  blubbering  to  his 
teacher  whenever  retaliation  in  kind  is  threatened  or  inflicted 
upon  him.  If  the  English  people  would  not  be  quite  so  cer- 
tain that  they  are  God's  chosen  missionaries,  their  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  would  be  immensely  im- 
proved. They  are  undoubtedly  a  great  people  and  they 
have  done  much  to  civilize  the  lands  and   races  they  have 
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subjected  to  their  sway,  but  they  have  not  always  acted  from 
the  philanthropic  motives  they  so  incessantly  profess-  Their 
statesmen  and  publicists  talk  blandly  of  the  time  when  Eng- 
lish troops  will  be  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  Eg3^pt  and 
India  amid  the  hosannas  of  regenerated  natives,  but  there 
are  few  instances  on  record  of  England's  having  given  up 
a  foot  of  territory  for  unselfish  reasons,  and  some  of  us  must 
really  be  pardoned  for  doubting  whether  she  intends  to  do  so 
in  these  cases.  Perhaps  she  does  when  she  is  suffering  from  a 
peculiarly  aggravated  attack  of  cant,  but  hardly  at  any  other 
time.  Now  we  are  very  far  from  saying  that  England 
ought  to  give  up  Egj^pt  and  India  and  content  herself  wnth 
a  greatly  contracted  empire.  This  would  be  to  indulge  in 
cant  ourselves  and  w^ould  be  especially  unbecoming  in 
Americans  who  have  read  something  about  the  Mexican  war. 
All  we  claim  is  that  Englishmen  should  not  affect  right- 
eous indignation  at  the  endeavors  of  other  people  to  rival  or 
set  limits  to  their  marvellous  powers  of  expansion.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  foolish  step  to  lake  ;  if  so,  England  will  reap  the  bene- 
fit of  It  and,  if  she  weeps  at  all,  will  shed  only  crocodile  tears 
over  the  fate  of  her  "silly"'  and  "jealous"  neighbors. 
Perhaps  the  entire  earth  is  destined  to  submit  to  English 
sway,  and  it  may  be  the  height  of  wisdom  for  Americans  to 
express  the  wish,  as  some  of  us  do,  that  England  would  lake 
the  whole  of  South  America  into  her  keeping  ;  but  as  long  as 
the  future  is  wrapped  in  darkness  and  as  long  as  nations  are 
compelled  to  struggle  for  existence,  so  long  it  will  be  per- 
missible to  the  Frenchman  to  refuse  to  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  comforts  of  a  Dutchman's  pipe,  and  so  long 
it  will  be  necessary  for  Americans  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
maintaining  or  extending  (it  matters  little  which)  the  public 
policy  which  declares  that  we  wnll  resist  to  the  uttermost  the 
interference  of  European  states  with  the  affairs  of  this  hem- 
isphere. England  may  have  a  perfect  right  to  extend  her 
power  —  other  nations  have  a  perfect  right  to  tell  her  to  halt. 
Perhaps  they  will  not  be  able  to  check  her,  but  certainly  the 
th  e  cant  of  her  publicists  will  not  prevent  them  from  trj*iag. 
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Yet  how  idle  all  this  is  when  we  read  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  for  April  ist  of  this  year  M.  Paul  d'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant's  pessimistic  article  on  "  Le  Peril  Pro-, 
chain  —  L'Europe  et  ses  Rivaux  !  "  If  as  the  French  depu^ 
ty  thinks  and  the  late  Mr.  Pearson  taught,  Europe  and 
America  are  to  go  down  before  the  industrial  powers  of  the 
Oriental  peoples  to  whom  England  has  given  the  implements 
of  civilization,  of  what  importance  are  the  questions  that  are 
now  stirring  up  the  rivalry  of  the  Western  nations,  and  why 
should  anyone  take  the  trouble  to  expose  the  pretensions  of 
English  cant? 

An  Observer, 


SOUTHERN    SIDELIGHTS.' 

This  book  is  a  valuable  contribiition  to  the  subject  of 
Southern  institutions*  It  is  written  in  a  fairly  attractive 
st3de,  and  every  page  gives  evidence  of  faithful  research 
and  manifest  efforts  at  impartiality.  Nor  has  Mr.  Ingle 
lacked  preparation  for  the  performance  of  his  task.  A 
native  of  Baltimore  and  a  graduate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  he  has  latterly  found  in  a  successful  career  as 
journalist  in  the  city  of  Washington  extraordinary-  oppor- 
tunities for  prosecuting  those  studies  whose  collected  results 
appear  in  the  present  volume.  He  has  been  able  to  rescue 
from  many  original  sources^  a  mine  of  the  richest  material 
possible  relating  to  life  in  the  South  before  the  war,  while 
copious  appendices  fairly  bristle  with  statistics  of  unusual 
interest  and  importance.  Undoubtedly  the  book  will  be 
read  and  enjoyed^  not  only  by  Southerners,  but  by  people 
everywhere  who  are  desirous  of  more  thoroughly  under- 
standing the  civilization  of  a  section  that  has  played  a  very 
great  role  in  our  national  history. 

Mr.  Ingle  divides  his  book  into  nine  chapters  of  which 
the  most  interesting,  probably,  are  those  entitled  respec- 
tively, "  Traits  of  the  People,"  *«  Phases  of  Industry/'  *'The 
Educational  Situation,"  **  Literary  Aspirations,"  *^  The  Pe- 
culiar Institution,''  and  "The  Crisis.'' 

After  describing  the  various  classes  in  old  Southern 
society  our  author  undertakes  to  show  that  although  the 
South  was  unusually  influential  in  the  work  of  expanding 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  that  section  received  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  land,  j^elatively  speaking,  when  the 
partition  took  place.     We  think  he  is   not  altogether  clear 
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<in  this  point  Surely  the  South  was  part  of  the  country. 
Nor  do  we  think  it  is  altogether  correct  to  say  that  the  ad- 
mission of  Florida  and  Texas  made  no  material  changes  in 
Southern  civilization.  The  Seminole  war  appears  to  have 
created  a  decided  war  spirit  in  the  Southeast,  while  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Republic  of  Texas  certainly  gave  fresh  hopes 
to  the  slave  power  by  opening  up  all  sorts  of  opportunities 
for  aggressive  movements  against  Mexico.  On  these  points, 
however,  lliere  is  much  controversy,  and  Mr.  Ingle's  por- 
traiture of  the  social  side  of  Southern  life  is,  afier  all,  of 
more  importance  than  his  efforts  in  the  held  of  political  his- 
tory*    Nor  does  he  claim  that  his  book  is  a  history. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  women  in  the  Old  South, 
ovir  author  gives  the  traditional  view  in  a  style  that  might 
be  improved;  "Southerners  lield  their  women  in  honor 
and  respect,  and  showed  them  a  deference  that  was  sincere, 
though  having  for  an  outsider*  an  appearance  at  times  of 
exaggeration,  and  which  was  not  alvva3^s  enjoyed  by  the 
*  poor  white'  class.  No  patience  was  had  with  plans  to 
bring  women  into  competition  with  men  in  public  life  ;  but 
a  generalization  of  the  Pauline  advice  to  the  Corinthian 
Church  did  not  hinder  the  mother  from  developing  a  valua- 
ble administrativ^e  capacity  in  domestic  affairs,  or  from  exer- 
cising a  gentle  but  peaceful  sway  over  husband  and  sons, 
while  she  set  the  example  of  virtue  and  modesty  for  the 
daughters."  On  the  other  hand,  the  m^w  of  the  South,  ac- 
customed to  life  in  the  open  air  and  skilled  in  the  use  of 
arms,  were  self-reliant  and  martial,  while  the  nature  of  their 
occupations  tended  to  make  them  honorable  rather  than 
calculating.  Hospitality  was  universal ;  but,  of  course,  it 
was  more  noticeable  in  the  country  than  in  the  towns, 

Mr.  Ingle  calls  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  the  Southern 
trinity,  the  first  of  which  was  king.  Curiously  enough,  the 
introduction  of  the  fleecy  staple  and  that  of  slavery  were  al- 
most coeval,  while  the  invention  of  tlie  cotton-gin  created  the 
destiny  of  the  South.  Our  author  has  some  well-considered 
remarks  on  Southern  agricultural  history;    but  we  think 
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that  if  he  had  explained  more  fully  the  lack  of  means  of 
communication  io  the  South,  the  explanation  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  cotton  would  have  been  more  obvious.  It  could  al- 
ways be  sold,  or  in  the  language  of  the  plantation,  *Vit  was- 
as  good  as  gold.'*  And  ready  money  was  needed,  for  the 
South  had  in  colonial  days  been  taught  to  seek  its  supplies 
abroad,  and  this  dependence  was  continued  when  the  North 
took  the  place  of  the  mother-country. 

Then,  again,  Mn  Ingle  might  have  found  in  climatic  in- 
fluences important  factors  that  entered  into  the  industrial 
conditions  of  the  Southern  States.  Each  of  the  great 
staples  was  better  adapted  to  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
country  than  the  cooler,  and  each  could  be  more  profitably 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale  than  on  a  small  one-  When  cap* 
ital  had  once  been  invested  in  lands  and  slaves,  it  became 
fixed,  and  with  the  development  of  other  regions,  could  not 
have  been  easily  put  into  new  industries,  even  if  this  had 
been  desired.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  however,  the 
history  of  the  Southern  States  shows  that  factories  of  one 
sort  and  another  sprang  up  in  many  parts  of  the  South. 
There  were  machine-shops  in  Virginia,  cotton-mills  in 
South  Carolina  and  in  Georgia,  salt-works  in  Florida,  a 
bagging  factory  in  Louisville,  a  gingham-mill  in  Alabama, 
and  pHper-mills  in  several  other  States.  In  the  matter  oi 
wages  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1851  the  average 
combined  wages  of  males  and  females  in  the  cotton-mills  of 
Massachusetts  were  $46.50  a  month,  and  in  South  Carolina 
$22.24.  "^^^  average  for  each  class,  in  Mr.  Ingle's  opiaion, 
was  higher  in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  Curiously 
enough,  it  is  further  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  unusual  for 
manufacturing  corporations  both  to  own  slaves  and  to  em- 
ploy them  as  operatives  in  the  mills.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  opposition  to  employing  the  whites  and  the  blacks 
in  the  same  factory,  although  the  two  races  do  not  appear 
to  have  worked  in  the  same  departments.  Owing  to  the 
predominance  of  agriculture  manufacturing  interests  lao- 
guishedy  and  when  the  latter  began  to  take  on  new  life  it 
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was  mainly  along  lines  "  requiring  Ifmited  skill  on  the  part 
of  operatives  or  employees,  such  as  mining,  tanning,  lum- 
bering, and  other  primary  transformations  of  raw  material." 

Mr.  Ingle  makes  out  a  better  showing  for  the  South  in 
the  field  of  commerce  and  trade  than  in  that  of  manufac- 
tures, although,  as  the  years  passed  by,  the  North  outstrip- 
ped the  South  in  the  race  for  commercial  supremacy.  Ab- 
sence of  urban  conditions  of  course  retarded  growth  along 
these  lines,  and  in  spite  of  subscription  to  railway  enterprises 
and  dazzling  schemes  without  number  to  improve  Southern 
commerce,  business  could  not  be  much  improved  in  the 
cities,  and  planting  grew  less  and  less  profitable.  Another 
drawback  was  the  imperfect  development  of  the  credit  sys- 
tem ;  when  so  many  fortunes  were  lost  in  the  ruin  of  State 
banks  one  should  not  be  surprised  that  one  or  two  of  the 
Southwestern  States  had  constitutional  prohibitions  against 
the  establishment  of  banks. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  gradual  substitution  of  the 
North  for  England  as  a  base  of  supplies  for  the  Southern 
States  is  aflforded  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  Mr. 
Ingle's  book  :  "  Massachusetts  in  i790-'9i  exported  $2,5 19,- 
^51,  worth  of  goods  ;  New  York,  $2,505,465;  Maryland^ 
^2,239,691  ;  Virginia,  $3,131,845  ;  and  South  Carolina  $2,- 
^93,268.  Within  ten  years  New  York  had  distanced 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  individual  South- 
ern States  just  mentioned  ;  and  within  twenty  "years  Mary- 
land had  exports  as  valuable  as  those  of  Virginia  and  South 
darolina  combined.  In  i8i5-'i6  New  York  again  was  far 
3n  advance  of  the  other  States,  South  Carolina  showed  a 
tendency  to  regain  its  old  position  of  equality  with  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  the  second  of  those  neighboring 
States  was  ahead  of  the  first."  In  the  same  period  there  wa» 
iioticeable  a  great  development  of  the  coastwise  trade.  But 
^he  agricultural  character  of  the  South  made  it  become  more 
^nd  more  dependent  upon  other  sections,  industrially  and 
'Commercially.  Yet  it  is  singular  to  find  that  in  those  States 
"^here  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  were  more 
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evenly  balanced,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  great 
a  desire  for  political  independence  of^the  North  as  else- 
where. 

Turning  now  to  less  material  matters,  one  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  in  a  country  as  sparsely  settled  as  the  South 
was,  where  tutors  were  largely  in  vogue,  and  where,  in  col- 
onial days  particularly,  it  was  customary  among  the  wealthier 
planters  to  send  their  sons  to  school  and  college  in  England, 
that  popular  education  was  for  a  long  time  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  It  was  found,  for  example,  in  1840  that  sixty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  country  among  adult  whites  was 
in  the  South.  But  in  the  several  explanations  of  this  untbr- 
tunate  phenomenon  Mr.  Ingle  sees  'encouragement  rather 
than  discouragement.  History  shows  that  the  South  was 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  although  the  free 
school  system  was  rather  imperfectly  developed,  various 
academies,  colleges,  and  universities  indicated  a  concern  for 
education.  Some  of  these  universities,  like  those  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  for  instance,  exerted  a  great  influence ; 
and  their  strength  was  much  increased  when  the  love  of 
section,  becoming  stronger  than  that  of  country,  caused 
many  parents  to  remove  their  sons  from  colleges  in  the 
North  and  to  place  them  in  Southern  institutions.  No  ref- 
erence, it  may  be  remarked,  is  made  to  the  South  Carolina 
college,  which  stood  very  high  before  the  war. 

Public  libraries  amounted  to  very  little  in  the  Old 
South,  and  even  now  they  do  not  appear  to  be  much  appre- 
ciated ;  but  this  was  doubtless  the  result  of  the  absence  of 
town-life.  One  should  remember,  however,  that  private 
libraries,  on  the  other  hand,  were  both  numerous  and  valu- 
able. Among  the  collections  of  books  to  which  the  public 
had  access,  Mr.  Ingle  mentions  those  of  the  Petersburg  Li- 
brary Association,  the  Savannah  Library  Association,  the 
Charleston  Library  Association,  and  the  Apprentices'  Li- 
brary of  the  same  city.  The  showing  of  the  South  was  very 
poor,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  statement  that  in  i860,  of  the 
27,730  libraries  of  a  public  nature  in   the  United   States, 
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with  I3i3 16,379  volumes,  the  Southern  States  had  5,514, 
with  3,177^708,  It  seems  that  the  subscription  feature  gener- 
ally prevailed  in  circulating  libraries,  the  idea  of  taxation  for 
their  support  being  then,  and  even  still,  almost  unknown. 
Those  who  know  anything  at  all  about  the  subject  will 
scarcely  be  disposed  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Mr, 
Ingle  that  illiteracy  was  no  foundation  for  free  libraries,  and 
that  the  defective  system  of  education  was  the  prime  cause 
of  the  evil. 

In  the  field  of  journalism  the  South  showed  a  steady  im- 
provement, both  in  the  number  of  newspapers  and  in  the 
number  of  readers.  Our  author  cites  the  fact,  for  instance, 
that  in  1840  the  average  was  one  paper  for  10,399  free  per- 
sons, and  one  for  8,399  ^^^^  persons  in  i860.  For  the  same 
period  there  seems  to  have  been  a  smaller  relative  increa^ 
in  the  worth.  These  newspapers,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  mainly  devoted  to  political  discussions,  evidence  of 
which  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  in  i860  of  the  1,178 
Southern  periodicals,  992  were  devoted  to  politics,  78  to  lit- 
erature, 63  to  religion,  and  45  to  miscellaneous  subjects. 
They  seem  to  have  been  decidedly  personal,  but  much  of  the  • 
editorial  WTiting  was  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  its  dic- 
tion and  the  thoroughness  of  its  knowledge.  **  Two  obsta- 
cles confronted  Southern  journalism,"  continues  our  author* 
**The  manifestations  of  the  slavery  agitation  must  have 
hampered  the  editor  in  dealing  with  public  questions.  The 
bulk  of  his  readers  were  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
the  institution  against  which  centred  the  opposition  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  to  the  South.  To  have  joined  the  op- 
position by  indirection,  so  many  were  the  ramifications  of 
the  problem,  would  have  tended  to  destroy  a  journalist's 
career  of  usefulness.  .  .  .  Another  drawback,  slighter  in 
■degree,  the  natural  result  of  journalism  in  the  days  w^ien 
lisagreements  about  politics  frequently  meant  personal  an- 
tagonism, was  the  liability  of  the  editor  to  be  compelled  to 
indorse  his  opinions  by  force.''  In  thirteen  years,  Tivc  edi- 
tors of  a  Vicksburg  paper  met  wnth  violent  deaths. 
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The  history  of  Southern  literar>^  aspirations  is  a  truly 
pathetic  one.  There  were  soch  aspirations.  But  the  trouble 
was  that  the  profession  of  literature  was  rather  looked  down 
upon  by  the  inflnential,  while  many  who  essayed  the  task 
of  writing  anything  at  all  were  without  proper  training. 
The  institutions  of  the  people  were  against  literature.  In 
spite  of  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  South  produced  some 
work  of  decided  merit.  This  is  particularly  true  of  politi- 
cal writing,  wherein  men  like  Marshall,  Madison,  and  Jef- 
ferson are  among  the  first.  Among  authors  of  a  less  serions 
kind  were  Tucker,  Cooke,  Wilde,  Thompson,  Simms, 
Kennedy,  and  others.  Our  author  quotes  Bishops  Polk  and 
Elliott,in  their  address  upon  the  proposed  University  of  the 
South,  as  using  the  following  language:  ** Labor  is  per- 
formed among  us  by  a  caste  ;  and  there  is,  in  consequence, 
a  large  body  of  men  who  can  devote  themselves  to  the  ele- 
gancies of  literature,  and  to  such  a  culture  as  shall  make 
their  homes  the  envy  of  all  lands.'* 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Ingle  refers  lo  the  belief  current' 
in  the  South  that  a  combination  of  Northern  writers  deter- 
mined to  prevent  the  recognition  of  Southern  authors  in  the 
field  of  literature,  but  he  thinks  the  belief  had  little  founda- 
tion to  rest  upon.  For  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac 
men  wxre  as  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  cooperation  in  literature  as  in  other  things.  The  absence 
in  the  South  of  such  cooperation,  was  a  serious  detriment  to 
Southern  literary  aspirations.  It  is  further  added  in  this 
connection  that  '*  complaints  of  antagonism  in  the  North  to 
Southern  authors,  wOiile  possibl)^  applicable  to  individuals, 
probably  reflected  the  inexperience  of  the  complainants,  for 
they  cannot  stand  firmly  against  the  facts  regarding  the 
mass."  The  announcement  of  the  publishers  of  the  "New 
American  Cyclopedia,'*  for  example,  declared  the  intention 
of  the  promoters  to  have  all  sections  fairly  represented  in 
that  work*  In  point  of  fact,  Southern  authors  whose  books 
were  worth  publishing  usually  found  every  encouragement 
at  the  North,  as  the  list  of  books  so  published  indicates. 


Occasional  efforts  were  made  in  different  forms  to  arouse 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  literature,  and  historical  so- 
cieties, lyceums,  and  literary  associations  were  organized 
in  various  portions  of  the  South  ;  but  they  were  usually 
hampered  by  causes  both  moral  and  social.  More  or  less 
successful  magazines  also  emanated  from  the  more  culti- 
vated centres  of  literary  activit}^ ;  but  they  were  on  the 
whole  short-lived  and  went  the  way  of  many  other  noble 
but  ill-advised  efforts.  The  most  successful  of  these  ven- 
tures were  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  of  Richmond, 
the  Southern  ^^utrterty  Revieiv  of  Charleston,  and  De- 
Bow's  Commercial  Review^  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Ingle  devotes  considerable  space,  and  justly  so,  to 
the  various  plans  for  progress  in  the  South;  but  in  writing 
of  the  man)'  conventions  called  tor  that  purpose  he  does  not 
appear  to  note  the  fact  that  the  politicians  rather  than  the 
business  men  dominated  the  meetings.  The  convention 
idea  found  expression  shortly  after  the  Nullification  move- 
ment in  South  Carolina*  The  main  object  was  to  im-- 
press  upon  the  Southern  people  the  necessity  of  commercial 
independence,  and  that  '*  commercial  credit  and  capital 
should  be  extended^  that  a  portion  of  capital  should  be  di- 
rected into  commercial  lines,  that  the  banks  should  aid  the 
merchants,  that  foreign  capital  and  credit  should  be  attract- 
ed, and  that  to  make  possible  direct  lines  of  packets  from 
and  to  Southern  ports  a  demand  should  be  created  at  those 
ports  by  opening  up  the  interior  of  the  country,"  The 
representative  meeting  of  this  character  seems  to  have  been 
the  Memphis  Convention  of  1845,  which  was  attended  by 
3ix  hundred  delegates  representing  sixteen  Southern  and 
Western  States  and  Territories,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  chosen 
president  and  strongly  urged  national  appropriations  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  river,  which  he  called 
**  the  great  highway  of  western  commerce,  the  inland  sea  of 
of  the  country."  Other  conventions  of  similar  character 
were  held  in  St.  Louis,  Memphis/  Bristol,  New  Orleans,  and 
^elsewhere.     At  a  large  meeting  in  the  latter  city  a  plan  was 
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proposed  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Washington. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  notice  what  Mr.  Ingle  has  to  saj 
about  slavery  under  its  three  phases,  —  social,  economic 
and  political.  **  By  1835,  it  had  wrought  its  wdrk  socially  ; 
it  was  still  to  continue  to  affect  the  South  economically  j 
and  as  a  political  factor  it  was  to  increase  in  power,  dividin| 
great  ecclesiastical  bodies,  disrupting  two^  parties  just  or- 
ganized for  their  national  contest,  and  finally  embroiling 
the  country  in  armed  strife.  It  so  permeated  society  that 
few  questions  could  be  considered  without  reference  to  it ; 
it  was  the  burden  of  obsei^^ation  by  English  travellers  and 
visitors  from  the  North,  and  was  the  text  of  thousands  of 
pages  of  manuscript  used  in  newspapers,  magazines,  or  bulky 
volumes,  and  of  thousands  more  in  addresses  from  the  pulpit, 
the  legislative  bodies,  and  on  the  stump,  in  which  its  evils 
were  confessed  by  Southern  men,  and  its  advantages  for 
both  races  were  set  forth." 

The  average  number  of  slaves  held  by  each  owner  was 
less  than  ten.  In  1850  it  was  estimated  that  400,ocx)  slaves 
were  employed  in  the  cities  and  2,500,000  on  the  farms  and 
plantations.  Mr.  Ingle  seems  to  fail  to  notice  that  the  laws 
prohibiting  the  education  of  slaves  were  directed  against 
their  learning  to  wTite  rather  than  to  read.  Some  have 
thought  that  this  indicate?  a  fear  that  the  slaves  would  im- 
pose upon  their  patrol  by  supplying  forged  passes.  Nor 
does  our  author  pay  any  attention  to  the  old  controversy  as 
to  whether  baptism  emancipated  the  slave,  which  was  finally 
decided  in  the  negative.  But  the  slaves  took  kindly  to  re- 
ligion anyway^  and  the  more  humane  owners  finally  saw  to 
their  spiritual  instruction.  In  1859,  of  468,090  negro  church 
members  in  the  South,  215,000, '  according  to  Mr,  Ingle, 
were  classed  as  Methodists,  and  175,000  as  Baptists  ;  and  in 
1853.5,000 South  Carolina  slaves raised$i5,ooo  incollections- 
Among  the  brighter  pictures  of  this  institution  our  author 
notes  **  a  nine-year-old  boy  reading  the  Dispatch  in  186 r  to  hist- 
master,  whose  eye-sight  was  dim  ;  a  woman  making  a  tempo- 
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rary  loan  to  her  owner ;  a  professional  man  borrowing  a  dollar 
from  his  servant  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  New  Orleans 
sufferers ;  a  South  Carolina  gentleman  refusing,  except  at 
night,  to  leave  his  slaves  during  a  cholera  epidemic ;  and 
the  cheerfulness  and  light-heartedness  generally  observed 
among  the  negroes."  But  the  evils  of  the  system  could  not 
be  enumerated.  The  caste  spirit,  not  to  speak  of  the  natural 
injustice  of  the  institution,  and  its  widespread  demoralizing 
effects  were  recognized  even  by  many  of  the  Southerners 
themselves ;  but  men  could  be  found  who  undertook  to 
argue,  even  trom  the  Bible,  that  the  system  was  not  only 
right  and  proper,  but  also  highly  beneficial  to  the  slave  him- 
self. As  time  rolled  on,  it  may  have  become  more  and  more 
difficult  to  emancipate  slaves,  while  the  lot  of  the  freedmen 
did  not,  on  the  whole,  improve;  but  we  think  if  Mr.  Ingles 
had  brought  out  more  strongly  the  relative  wealth  of  the 
free  persons  of  color,  he  would  have  thrown  additional  light 
upon  a  very  interesting  point. 

One  great  reason  why  emancipation  was  not  general 
was  the  fact  of  the  value  of  slaves  in  the  production  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  rice;  but  "the  tightening  of  the  restric- 
tions upon  them  was  an  expression,  not  of  harsh  feeling 
against  them,  but  of  a  determination  to  prevent  any  such 
act  as  that  attempted  in  1850  at  Harper's  Ferry,  which  il- 
lustrated the  fanatic  mind  of  the  extreme  abolitionist.  The 
history  of  emancipation  tendencies  in  the  South  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  apprehension  that  they  would  endanger  the  do- 
mestic  security  of  Southern  homes,  and  of  the  natural  atti- 
tude of  resistance  to  extraneous  purposes  to  free  the  blacks, 
whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  whites."'  Mr.  Ingle  ar- 
gueSf  moreover,  that  if  slavery  had  not  become  the  basis  of 
sectional  hatred,  it  would  have  eventually  disappeared  from 
at  least  five  Southern  States  ;  but  events  were  rapidly  as- 
suming shape  which  were  destined  to  cut  ouf  the  social  can- 
cer forever. 

The  Southern  people,  in  our  author's  opinion  began 
more  and  more  to  conclude  that  it  was  possible  to  convert 
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the  general  government  into  an  engine  of  attack  upon  the 
^* peculiar  institution;"  and   this  belief  grew  into  a  firmer 
conviction  when  men  realized  that  the  pro-slavery  sentiment 
in   the   North  was   mostly   confined    to   Democratic    office- 
seekers.     At  the  same  time  there  was  great  opposition   to 
the   secession  movement,  especially  in  the    more  westerly 
States  of  the  South.     Mr.  Ingle  draws  attention  to  the  fact, 
moreover,  that  the  great  difference  between  the  contention 
of  1776  and  the  asserted  right  to  secede  in   1861  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the   colonists    revolted    against  a   government  in 
whose  creation  they  had  taken  no  part,  while  the  Southern 
States  revolted  against  a  government  in  whose  foundation 
they  had  taken  a    conspicuous   part.     It    took    only    thirty 
years  for  South  Carolina's  nullification  theories  to  ripen  in- 
to true  secession.     Finally,  however,  when  the  conflict  was 
over  not  only  had  the  South  and  the  nation  been  relieved  of^ 
an  incubus,  but  a  vast  section   of  country,  with  a  magnifi — 
cent  territor3%  fertile  lands,  delightful  climate,  and  the  richest 
mineral   deposits,  was  thrown  open  to  the   world  and  op — 
portunity  was  given  the  South  of  assuming  a  role  in   th^ 
economic  and  industrial  world,  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  accorded  her  under  former  theories  and  conditions. 

A  Carolinian. 


A   CONVERSATION    IN    HADES. 

Interlocutors^  Lord  Byron  and  M,  Ilonor^  de  Balzac.      The.  lanfruage  itsed^ 
a  kind  of  spiritual  Volapuk.      Time^  the  present. 

Lord  Byron.  Good  evening,  M.  de  Balzac.  Hades 
seems  to  suit  you  to-day  better  than  it  did  Achilles  some 
time  since,  if  we  may  trust  the  authority  of  Homer,  whom  we 
shades  at  least  know  for  certain  to  have  been  a  living  man. 
Your  face  is  so  wreathed  in  smiles  that  Fm  willing  to  bet 
you've  had  pleasant  news  from  "  that  dim  spot  which  men 
call  earth  ",  to  quote  an  English  poet  who  wasn't  perhaps  as 
well  known  in  France  in  your  day  as  he  should  have  been. 
Come,  let  us  have  it.  Have  men  at  last  arrived  at  the  point 
of  fairly  appreciating  the  Com^die  humaine  as  the  most 
stupendous  production  of  genius  since  Shakspere  wrote  his 
plays? 

Balzac.  No,  my  dear  Lord  Byron,  they  have  hardly 
got  that  far  yet,  but  I  am  steadily  growing  in  reputation  both 
in  and  out  of  France.  It  is  true  that  the  praise  of  my  coun- 
trymen is  still  a  little  grudging,  that  they  still  harp  on  my 
style  and  set  Flaubert  up  against  me.  But  the  same  thing 
has  happened  to  my  great  forerunner,  and  yours  by  the  way, 
the  good  Sir  Walter,  who  is  lectured  on  his  style  and  actually 
has  a  young  man  named  Stevenson  (who  recently  came 
among  us)  set  up  against  him.  But  we  all  have  to  abide 
the  critics,  who  are  an  ephemeral  race,  and  we  can  afford  to 
do  it,  if  we  continue  to  appeal  to  the  public  as  I  seem  to  be 
doing. 

Lord  Byron.  You  are  more  fortunate  than  I  am,  by 
Jove  I  I've  had  the  critics  down  on  me  for  a  long  time,  and 
they  tell  me  I'm  losing  the  public  too  —  that  is  the  English 
public  whose  smug  primness  you  have  comprehended  and 
I  have  felt.     But  what  special  mark  of  public  favor  have  you 

received? 
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Balzac,  Why,  I  am  told  that  there  are  two  rival  trans- 
lations of  my  entire  works  being  published  in  England  and 

America,  and  that  one  of  them  is  edited  with  introductions 
by  a  distin*;^iiishcd  Eiijy^lish  critic,  a  Mr.  Saintsbury*  Do 
you  know  anything  of  him,  m3^  Lord? 

Lard  Byron*  Well,  I  rather  think  I  do  know  the  fellow. 
So  he  IS  introduciriL,^  you  to  the  English  public,  bless  his 
impudence?  He  has  had  a  little  to  say  about  me,  loo.  re- 
cently—  with  considerable  impunity  now  that  my  satirizing 
days  are  over. 

Balzac,  Why.  my  Lord,  I  hope  he  has  unearthed  no 
silly  scandal  about  you  as  that  unfortunate  American  au- 
thoress did  years  ago.  I  haven't  forgot  the  foul  taint  the 
report  of  it  gave  to  the  fresh  air  we  breathe  here,  air  as  pure 
and  sweet  as  that  of  my  own  Toiiraine,  which  on  earth  al- 
ways made  me  quote  our  common  friend  Horace  — 

Ille  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes 
Angulus  ridet*- 

you  know  the  rest. 

Lord  Byron.  Oh  !  yes  ;  I  knew  my  Horace  quite  well 
once  upon  a  time  —  in  fact  was  too  much  enamoured  of  him» 
so  the  critics  say.  But  to  answer  your  question,  I  am  sorrj* 
to  inform  you  that  Saintsbury  has  discovered  no  new  scan- 
dal about  me.  I  could  have  stood  that  as  well  as  George 
Eliot  can  the  same  chap's  cheap  flings  at  her  private  char- 
acter. No,  Professor  Saintsbury  - —  he  instructs  youths  now, 
you  know,  having  instructed  adults  in  all  matters  from  gas- 
tronomy to  Tory  politics  —  not  such  a  far  cry  by  the  way 
—  no,  Professor  Saintsbury  has  openly  brought  a  charge  of 
a  different  sort  against  me  that  has  only  been  rumored 
hitherto. 

Balzac,  What  is  that,  my  Lord?  A  new  charge  against 
you  that  is  not  scandalous?  It  must  indeed  be  remarkable ; 
though  for  the  matter  of  that  a  new  scandal  would  be  just 
as  hard  to  conceive  of,  considering  the  malignity  of  youf 
enemies  and  the  brutality  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  philistine. 

Lord  Byron,     Well,  as  I  intimated,  this  is  not  exactly 
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a  new  charge,  only  it  has  never  been  so  openly  and  un- 
blushingly  made  before.  In  short,  dear  M.  de  Balzac,  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury  affirms  that  I  am  not  a  great  poet,  indeed 
he  almost  tries  to  show  that  I  'm  no  poet  at  all. 

Balzac.  Qjie  ces  Anglais  sont  droles !  But  surely,  my 
Lord,  you  must  be  chaffing  me,  as  you  other  English  say. 
No  man  who  valued  his  reputation,  no  man,  pardon  my  ap- 
parent vanity,  who  has  the  good  sense  to  appreciate  me^ 
would  think  of  committing  such  a  folly. 

Lord  Byron.  I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life, 
M.  de  Balzac,  not  even  when  I  espoused  the  cause  of  Greek 
independence  or  when  I  wrote  the  verses  on  my  thirty-sixth 
birthday.  Mr.  Saintsbury  will  not  allow  me  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  It  gives  him  a  positive  pain  to  read  me  in  connection 
with  any  great  English  poet,  like  my  friend  Shelley,  for  in- 
stance, who  when  alive  thought  that  I  could  write  poetry, 
and  thinks  so  still. 

Balzac.  But,  my  dear  Lord  Byron,  I  am  amazed  at  the 
man's  impudence.  What !  the  poet  that  Goethe  praised, 
that  the  Europe  of  my  day  worshipped,  to  whom  I  myself 
paid  my  humble  tribute,  whom  Europe  still  admires  —  this 
poet  is  ranked  as  a  mere  impostor  by  a  man  who  finds 
publishers  and  readers !  Why,  the  thing  is  incredible,  be- 
sides it  touches  me  nearly. 

Lord  Byron.     How  so,  my  dear  friend? 

Balzac.  Why,  you  forget.  This  man  is  introducing 
me  to  the  English  public?  Mon  dieu,  how  is  he  doing  it? 
Perhaps  he  is  murdering  my  reputation  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. What  can  I  co  to  stop  him?  Oh,  my  Lord,  this  is 
terrible.  We  don't  get  books  here  and  I  couldn't  read 
his  English  if  we  did.  Is  there  no  way  to  get  word  to  my 
friends  on  earth  to  disclaim  the  translation?  Dear  me,  what 
shall  I  do? 

Lord  Byron.  Calm  yourself,  dear  M.  de  Balzac.  I 
really  believe  he  condescends  to  like  you,  and  he'll  certainly 
do  you  no  harm.  Nor  will  he  do  me  any.  It  may  comfort 
you  to  know  that  I  have  just  heard  of  two  magnificent  edi-^ 
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tions  of  my  works  that  are  to  be  shortly  undertaken  —  one 

by  a  descendant  of  my  old  friend  John  Murray.     I'd  give  a 

good  deal  to  be  able  to  send  him  some  verses  just  as  I  used 

to  send  to  his  ancestor : 

My  dear  young  John  Murray, 

Pray  be  in  a  hurry 

To  get  out  your  great  new  edition; 

If  on  earth  it  don't  go 

Just  ship  it  below, 

And  I'll  retail  it  here  on  commission. 

Come,  my  dear  M.  de  Balzac,  as  Virgil  says 

Majoresque  cadunt  altis  de  montibus  umbrae. 

Since  we  are  good  and  peaceable  spirits,  it  is  time  for  us  t_ 
retire  and  leave  Mr.  Saintsbury  to  gang  his  own  gait. 

William  Percival. 


MR.  PAYNE'S  "LITTLE  LEADERS."* 

Readers  who  admire  The  Dial^  and  they  are  many,  have 
long  since  come  to  recognize  the  semi-monthly  editorials  as 
perhaps  the  most  distinctly  valuable  feature  of  that  dignified 
and  influential  journal.  They  have  also  known  that  many 
of  these  editorials  came  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  assistant 
editors,  Mr.  William  Morton  Payne,  whose  signed  contribu- 
tions in  the  form  of  reviews  had  long  since  attracted  atten- 
tion. When,  therefore,  the  announcement  was  made  some 
months  ago  that  Mr.  Payne's  editorials  were  to  be  collected 
and  issued  by  the  new  Chicago  firm  that  had  already  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems  by  the  senior  editor  of  The  Dial^ 
Mr.  Francis  F.  Browne,  not  a  few  persons,  among  them  the 
present  writer,  were  delighted  to  think  that  the  fate  of 
ephemerality  was  no  longer  to  hang  over  a  body  of  criticism 
as  sound  and  fine  in  tone  as  any  that  has  been  recently  pro- 
duced in  this  country  or  in  England. 

That  Mr.  Payne  is  a  critic  of  delicate  and  sound  taste, 
who  is  capable  of  expressing  himself  in  a  style  of  admirable 
precision  and  polish,  goes  without  saying  for  any  constant 
reader  of  The  Dial^  and  will  go  without  saying  for  any  per- 
son who  will  carefully  peruse  the  volume  under  review. 
But  the  purpose  of  a  sympathetic  appreciation  such  as  this 
brief  article  is  intended  to  give,  should  be  rather  to  attract 
new  readers  to  an  author  than  to  indulge  in  generalities  of 
praise  that  will  be  acceptable  to  such  persons  as  are  already 
acquainted  with  his  work.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to 
describe  the  kind  and  scope  of  the  essays  here  gathered  un- 
der an  appropriate  and  attractive  title. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts  entitled  "  Litera- 
ture and  Criticism,"  "  Education,"  and  "  In  Memoriam," 
each  part  being  preceded  by  an  original  sonnet  of  much 

»  LittU  Leaders,  By  William  Morton  Payne.  Chicago,  Way  &  Wil- 
liams, 1895.     i2mo.  pp.,  z.,  278. 
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merit.  In  the  first  part  we  have  essays  on  Ibsen,  the  liter* 
ary  West,  anonymity  in  literary  criticism,  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. In  the  second  such  topics  as  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture, democracy  and  education,  the  use  and  abuse  of  dialect, 
are  discussed;  while  in  the  third  we  hav^e  critical  estimates 
of  most  of  the  distinguished  men  in  art  and  science  that 
have  died  in  the  past  few  years  —  oi  Tennyson,  Taine, 
Huxley,  and  their  compeers. 

Obviously  we  have  here  a  multiplicity  and  variety  of 
subjects  that  might  till  a  set  of  octavo  volumes  instead  of 
this  dainty  little  book  :  we  must  not,  therefore,  expect  from 
Mr.  Payne  anything  like  elaborate  or  exhaustive  criticism. 
He  could  give  us  such  criticism  did  the  occasion  demand, 
nor  could  he  write  with  so  firm  a  touch  had  he  not  read  and 
thought  deeply  upon  literature  and  life;  but  he  is  too  good 
an  artist  to  mix  what  are  essentially  different  ^^«rr^  of  com- 
position, and  his  **  little  leaders^*  never  aspire  to  be  ariicles 
dufond.  Eight  or  ten  small  pages  suffice  for  him  to  make 
his  point,  and  he  invariably  has  a  point  to  make*  He  argues 
closely  and  clearly,  but  always  with  perfect  urbanity  and 
with  his  eye  on  the  object,  to  use  Wordsworth's  admirable 
phrase.  He  never  leaves  the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  is 
trifling  with  his  subject  or  with  his  readers,  that  he  is  talk- 
ing to  hear  himself  talk,  or  that  he  is  desirous  of  airing  his 
wide  reading  and  accurate  scholarship.  You  may  not  in- 
frequently differ  with  Mr.  Payne,  but  you  do  it  always  with 
a  feeling  of  profound  respect  for  him.  You  may  sometimes 
feel  that  his  attitude  toward  certain  authors  and  literary 
cults  may  be  a  trifle  too  deferential,  but  you  are  quite  sure 
that  you  will  be  spared  the  crotchets  and  eccentricities  that 
mar  the  work  of  so  many  contemporary  critics.  Really  it 
is  not  saying  too  much  to  affirm  that  in  Mr,  Payne's  work 
•qualities  of  clearness,  precision,  sanity,  and  polish  are  to  be 
-discovered  that  make  one  feel  that  he  has  given  his  days 
and  nights  to  the  study  of  the  great  French  masters  of  style 
and  criticism,  to  two  of  whom  he  has  paid  just  tribute  in  his 
little  volume. 
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Where  all  is  so  good  it  is  difficult  to  select  special  essays 
r  passages  for  comment  and  praise.  Perhaps  the  spirited 
ut  urbane  paper  on  '*  The  Literary^  West''  is  the  most 
imely  of  all  in  view  of  recent  pessimistic  utterances  as  to 
e  future  of  those  portions  of  the  country  that  have  the  mis- 
brtune  to  lie  a  thousand  miles  away  from  Harvard  Col- 
cge.  The  West  doubtless  has  much  to  learn,  but  it  really 
jcems  as  if  it  could  afford  to  give  the  East  lessons  in 
iealthy  optimism  and  sound  patriotism,  Certainlj^  if  Chi- 
cago continues  to  produce  books  as  good  as  this  of  Mr. 
Payne's,  Boston  and  Cambridge  will  have  to  look  to  their 
aurels.  But  after  all,  even  Mr.  Payne's  essay  will  probably 
ail  to  have  much  effect  in  the  quarters  where  it  most  de- 
lerves  to  be  read,  for  the  tendency  of  elder'bmthers  to  look 
lown  on  younger  ones  was  never  yet  overcome  save  by  the 
Ogic  of- hard  knocks. 

Of  the  essa3^s  devoted  to  education  those  that  touch  the 
caching  of  literature  call  to  mind  the  little  book  on  the  sub- 
ect  that  Mr.  Payne  recently  edited,  and  to  which  he 
Contributed  a  stimulating  preface.  It  is  not  certain  that  the 
>ap€rs  of  Mr.  Payne  and  his  collaborators  have  done  much 
positive  good  save  to  emphasize  the  need  of  developing  sys- 
tiematic  and  competent  methods  of  teaching  in  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  importiint  department  of  education  ;  but  ev^en 
his  is  something  for  which  w^e  may  be  grateful.  Equally 
acking  in  practicalit}*  but  equally  serviceable  as  sugges- 
tion is  the  essay  on  an  endowed  newspaper,  w^hile  that  on 
;he  use  and  abuse  of  dialect  may  be  recommended  to  every 
frriter  of  taction. 

Of  the  '*  In  Memoriam  "  essays  that  on  Tennyson  ap- 
pears to  be  the  one  in  which  we  get  nearest  to  Mr.  Payne 
Umself.  His  admiration  for  Tenn^^son  is  hearty  and  con- 
agious  and  is  expressed  in  the  reverent  style  one  should  al- 
ways use  in  treating  of  a  master  spirit.  Some  of  us  may, 
perhaps,  feel  obliged  to  accept  Mn  Payne's  eulogium  with 
[ualifications,  but  we  must  all  acknowledge  that  he  has 
v^ritten  nobly  and  well  of  a  great  poet  whom  it  w^ould  be  a 
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privilege  and  pleasure  to  love;  and  revere  as  unreservedly 
as  Mr.  Payne  has  found  it  possible  to  do.  Perhaps  the 
essays  on  the  two  scientists,  Tyndall  and  Huxley,  while 
not  representing  Mr.  Payne's  heart  so  well  as  the  paper  on 
Tennyson,  represent  his  critical  faculty  of  saying  just  the 
right  thing  in  just  the  right  way  even  better.  Just  so,  the 
paper  on  the  late  William  Frederick  Poole  seems  to  be 
better  conceived  than  that  on  a  far  greater  man.  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Mr.  Payne  knew  the  famous  librarian 
well  and  brings  out  clearly  his  admirable  qualities  as  a 
man  as  well  as  his  valuable  services  as  a  careful  historical 
scholar.  But  perhaps  my  partiality  for  this  particular 
essay  is  due  to  a  personal  experience  of  Dr.  Poole's  kind- 
ness. 

In  conclusion  I  cheerfully  commend  Mr.  Payne's  book 
to  the  consideration  of  every  reader  of  this  Review 
who  cares  for  good  criticism  couched  in  a  scholarly  style. 
It  would  be  easy  to  write  more  about  the  volume,  but  space 
is  wanting  and  the  essays  themselves  are  better  than  anything 
I  can  say  of  them.  They  are  certainly  worthy  of  preservation 
and  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  Mr.  Browne,  to  whom  they  are 
dedicated,  to  feel  that  the  journal  which  he  has  so  long  and 
successfully  conducted  was  instrumental  in  their  production. 
I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  Mr.  Payne  has  enough 
fresh  material  to  fill  a  second  volume,  and  I  hope,  too,  that 
he  will  soon  employ  his  talents  upon  work  which,  if  it 
can  hardly  be  better  of  its  kind,  will  be  more  far-reaching 
and  exhaustive. 

W.  P.  Trent. 
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LEOPOLD  VON  RANKE. 

A  little  more  than  sixty  years  ago  the  expectation  had 
become  general  that  historical  research  would  be  as  charac- 
teristic a  note  of  the  nineteenth  centnrj*  as  philosophical 
speculation  had  been  of  the  eighteenth  J  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible so  soon  to  decide  what  has  been  the  dominant  intel- 
lectual characteristic  of  our  century/  but  certainly,  in  the 
increase  of  positive  historical  knowledge,  the  elaboration  of 
sound  historical  method,  the  enlargement  of  the  range  of 
historical  evidence,  and  especially^  in  the  development  of  the 
historical  way  of  looking  at  things,  the  nineteenth  century 
stands  out  conspicuous  above  any  century  since  the  renais- 
sance. To  these  immense  changes  no  one  contributed  so 
much  as  Leopold  von  Ranke,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth 
was  celebrated  last  December,* 

It  iss  not  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  give  a  general  ac- 
count of  Ranke's  life ;  I  have  in  mind  rather  a  brief  consid- 
eration of  the  formative  influences  of  the  historian's  career 
as  revealed  in  his  autobiographical  sketches*  and  letters, 

•  **^^-cette  opinioni  d^jl  (1*  e.  1834-1830)  trSa  rdpandue.  ciue  Thistoire 
serait  1e  cachet  du  dix-neuvi^mesi&cJe,  et  quVlle  lui  donnerait  son  nom, 
comme  la  philo»ophie  avait  donn<!  ie  sien  au  dix  huili^me.*^  Augustin 
Thierry,     Preface  to  his  **  Dix  ans  d*4?tudei  historic|uc8."     1834. 

•Comte,  forty  years  ago,  wrote:  "  Le  allele  actuel  wra  principaSemcnt 
caractcris^  par  rirrdvocable  preponderance  de  Thistoire  en  philosophie,  en 
politique,  et  meme,  en  poesie/*  Politique  positive^  III»  I»  cited  from  Lord 
Acton's  *»The  Study  of  History/'  p.  iii, 

'  Ranke  was  born  December  31,  1795, 

•  Ai  found  in  **Zur  etgenen  Lebensgeschichte,"  von  Leopold  von  Ranke, 
berausgegeben  von  Alfred  Dove,  Leipzig,  1890.  All  citations,  unless 
otherwise  indicated  are  from  this  volume. 
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the  distinctive  elements  in  his  aim  and  method,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  work. 

If  any  man  was  a  burn  historian,  it  was  Leopold  von 
Ranlce,  yet  he  was  comparatively  late  in  realizing  his  voca- 
tion. When  at  the  age  of  sixty -eight  he  looked  back  over  his 
school  days,  he  recalled  no  unusual  interest  in  history.  Like 
many  another  boy  of  twelve  he  was  taken  with  his  teacher's 
historical  talks  and  revelled  in  the  tales  of  chivalry,  es- 
pecially those  whose  scenes  were  laid  in  his  native  Thur- 
ingia.  The  boys  played  at  Greeks  and  Trojans,  read  Schil- 
ler's **Lager '  and  Napoleon's  bulletins*  but  uf  all  the  impres- 
sions of  the  time  those  of  the  ancient  world  were  the  strong- 
est. Later  at  the  gymnasium,  Schulpforta,  these  interests 
are  still  uppermost*  While  .there  he  read  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  through  three  times  and  fairly  lived  in  the  Homeric 
world,*  At  evening  prayers  instead  of  listening  to  the  dry 
lectures  he  read  the  Old  Testament  histories.  All  this  pre- 
paration was  spontaneous  and  unconscious.  When  he  went 
to  Leipzig  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  still  no  conception 
of  history.  The  lectures  of  Wieland,'  the  professor  of  his- 
tory, failed  to  impress  him  and  from  historical  works  he  wag 
repelled  by  the  mass  of  undigested  facts,*  The  lectures  ou 
Church  history  of  Tzschirner  were  more  satisfactory  and  he 
went  home  from  them  **  with  the  incitement  to  study  the 
great  persons,  the  mighty  leaders  of  literature  in  mediaeval 
and  modern  times/  During  the  earlier  years  at  Leipzig  his 
studies  were  mainly  Old  and  New  Testament  Introduction 
and  New  Testament  Interpretation.  Doctrinal  studies  did 
not  attract  him  and  the  prevalent  rationalism  awakened  no* 


^Page  15.    Dictation  of  October,  1863.    Their  knowledge  of  theTrojai 
War  was  derived  from  Becker's  Erxahlungen. 

*Page  2t. 

'  Ranke  tells  us  tbat  Wieland  sputtered  so  that  it  moistened  the  p«f! 
of  those  who  sat  on  the  front  seats.    On  one  occasion  these  victims  mlscJI 
red  timbrellfl  so  as  to  take  notes  in  shelter.    The  kindfj  professor  took  ii    i«J 
good  part,     p.  28. 

'  Page  38  and  page  59* 

"  Page  29,  and  page  60* 
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sympathy*  It  is  interestiog  to  note  that  he  made  a  thorough 
historical  study  of  the  Psahns,*  trying  to  connect  one  and 
another  with  spe^'fic  events  in  the  history  of  the  Kings.  To 
the  stimuhiting  instruction  q\  Hermann  and  Beck  in  phi- 
lology he  always  looked  back  \\\\\\  gratitude.  Hermann 
taught  him  to  understand  Pindar  who  with  the  tragedians 
remained  his  favorites  among  the  poets.  Thucydides  he 
studied  with  especial  thoroughness,  making  many  extracts 
of  his  political  teachings.  The  first  German  historical  work 
that  impressed  him  was  Niebuhr*s  Roman  History  and  it 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  his  historical  studies.  At 
first,  however*  he  did  not  fully  appreciate  its  scientific  sig- 
nificance and  it  served  mainly  as  a  stimulus  to  his  classical 
studies*  It  breathed  the  classical  atmosphere,  calling  to 
mind  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  and  convincing  htm  that 
there  might  be  modem  historians.  Among  the  other  liter- 
ary influences  of  this  period  were  Fichte*s  Addresses  to  the 
German  Nation,'  and  like  all  his  fellow-students  he  greatly 
admired  Goethe,  Of  more  importance,  however,  was  his 
resorting  to  Luther*s  works  to  learn  modern  German  at  the 
fountain  head.  In  so  doing  he  became  so  absorbed  in  their 
contents  and  so  impressed  with  Luther's  greatness  that  in 
1817  when  public  interest  in  Luther  was  revived  by  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  Reformation,  he  essayed  a  life  of  the  Re- 
Xormer.  To  the  young  student  fresh  from  the  study  of  the 
sources  the  current  popular  accounts  seemed  feeble.  The 
project*  however,  proved  beyond  his  resources.' 

In  1818  Ranke  went  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  to  take 
a  position  not  unlike  that  of  a  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  a  New  England  college  fifty  years  ago.  He  had  to  teach 
Latin  and  Greek  and  the  historj^  of  classical  literature,  coo- 
ducting  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty-three  exercises  weekly. 
The^transition,  he  tells  us,*  from  philological  studies  which 

<pp.  31,  4i»and  59. 

•  Pages  31  and  59. 

*  Pages  51  and  59. 
•Page  39, 


^dl^ 


c. 


co-^^n  tt-*^^^^n       TO  ^°  *W.s  '^--^r  of  even  < 
personal  ^^1*^  *«  ^  Hero-^"^^!.'^  V^Vng  °^.,tV  b\*- 

Xed-^-^^^  ;;eV^^^^  T.  J-  ^'^^^"c^  actef-^n:lea  -^• 
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French  chroniclers  till  the  fifteenth  century  when  his  great- 
est interest  was  aroused.  In  this  field  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  he  must  tarry  and  begin  to  write. 

What  parallel  to  that  course  can  be  mentioned !  That 
ardent,  penetrating  spirit,  saturating  itself  with  all  the  rich- 
ness of  ancient  life  and  thought,  and  then  following  the  ages 
down,  gaining  everywhere  first-hand  impressions,  and  then 
pausing  in  the  age  when  the  seeds  planted  by  antiquity 
were  begining  to  sprout,  to  enter  upon  the  most  astonishing 
career  in  the  whole  range  of  historical  literature  ! 

These  six  years  at  Frankfort  are  the  critical  period  of 
his  life*  Here  he  began  his  systematic  studies,  laying  a 
broad  and  solid  foundation  for  his  work  at  Berlin.  Here 
he  realized  his  calling,  and  the  pages  of  his  letters  glow  at 
times  with  a  fairly  religious  enthusiasm  for  history,*  Here 
he  did  the  critical  work  which  opened  a  new  epoch  in  his- 
torical study, 

Ranke's  experience  with  the  popular  histories  of  the  Re- 
formation and  with  the  compendiums  of  ancient  literature 
had  brought  home  to  him  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
sources-  That  such  study  must  be  rigorously  critical  was 
impressed  upon  him  with  great  force  when  he  discovered 
irreconcilable  differences  between  Jovius  and  Guicciardini. 
A  thorough  critical  and  comparative  study  of  these  and  the 
other  contemporary  authors  became  simply  indispensable. 
In  his  old  age  Ranke  affirmed  that  his  method  of  criticism 
was  not  derived  from  Niebuhr,  whose  object  was  to  get  the 
kernel  of  truth  out  of  tradition,  or  from  Hermann  who  dealt 
with  details,  but  arose  from  the  necessities  of  the  problem 
before  him.  Yet  its  principles  were  substantially  those  of 
Niebuhr.'  The  truly  novel  and  original  feature  of  it  was  the 
application  to  works  written  since  the  invention  of  printing 
of  the  principles  of  the  higher  criticism  developed  by  Wolf, 


*  See  the  letter  to  his  brother  Henrj.     February  18,  1824.    p.  t3i, 
■The  essence  of  Niebuhr'a  method  as  stated  bj  Von  Sybel  was:  "To 
keep  fn  mind  that  historical  teitimony  reports  not  the  event  directly,  but 
the  impression  it  made  on  the  witness,  and  from  thi»  impression  to  discover 
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Ntehuhr,  and  DeWetle,  and  hitherto  confined  to  classical 
and  Biblical  literature,* 

The  principles  ihen  were  the  common  property  of  the 
learned  world.  The  perception  of  the  necessity  of  applying 
them  in  this  new  held  and  the  brilliant  success  in  so  doing 
were  Ranked  great  contribution  to  the  science. 

During  the  twenties,  Ranke  tells  us,  Scott's  novels  were 
contributing  powerfully  toward  awakening  historic  feeling 
and  sympathy  with  the  past.  On  himself  the  effect  was 
striking;  he  was  interested  in' them  but  his  historic  sense 
was  ortended  by  Scott's  romantic  liberties  with  the  facts  in 
"Qiieniin  Durward/"  He  believed  that  the  historical  narra- 
tive as  handed  down  by  Commines  was  finer  and  more  inter- 
esting than  the  fiction.  He  turned  away  from  it  and  re- 
solved in  his  works  to  avoid  all  imaginarj*  and  fictitious  ele- 
ments and  to  stick  strictly  to  the  facts.'  The  words  of  the 
pre  I  ace  of  his  first  book  record  this  purpose  with  classic 
simplicity,  **  To  history  has  been  attributed  the  function 
to  judge  the  past,  to  instruct  ourselves  for  the  advantage  of 
the  future.  Such  a  lofty  function  the  present  work  does  not 
attempts  It  aims  merely  to  show  how  it  actually  look 
place."  "Ri|F()rous  pre?^entation  of  the  facts,  hov  ever  con- 
ditional and  lacking  in  beauty  ihey  mHV  he,  is  without  ques- 
tion the  supreme  law/'  ■ 

His  thoroughgoing  investigation  for  this  work  convinced 
him  of  the  necessity  of  examining  un printed  sources  to  be 
able  properly  to  continue.*  Toward  the  end  of  1824  we 
find  him  Irying  to  secure  the  loan  of  manuscripts  fronn  Berlin, 

the  form  of  tlic  mutter,  so  as,  at  last,  no  longer  to  iee  it  with  the  ejef  of  the 
ancient  aulhorilj,  but  with  an  imagination  at  once  creative  and  controlled, 
to  see  the  by-gone  event  itself,  liiie  an  eye-witness,  lilce  a  contetnpomrT'." 
Von  Sjbel,  **  Drei  Bonner  Hisioriker,  in  V^ortrage  und  Aufsaize,**  p,  25'36w 
Cf.  Loebeir^  analysis  of  Niebuhr*s  method  in  the  **  Lite  and  Letters  of 
Niebuhr,"     New  York,     1854,     p.  540. 

'  Ranke  had  already  tried  his  hand  on  the  historical  critidttn  of  tlie 
Psalms  and  on  Homeric  Analysis.     Ranke  pp.  29  and  59. 

*  Page  6t. 
'  Gesch.  der  Rom.  und  Gernn.  Volker,  p,  vii. 

*  Page  63, 
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Vienna,  Munich,  Zurich,  Berne,  Paris  and  Rome/  "I  am  now 
studying,"  he  writes  his  brother  in  February,  1825,  "Mater 
Modern  History.  Would  I  might  be  a  Moses  in  this  Desert 
to  strike  and  bring  forth  the  water  which  is  certainly  in  its 
depths."*  His  book  in  a  few  months  brought  him  an  as- 
sistant professorship  at  Berlin  where  his  work  was  light* 
and  he  could  devote  all  his  time  to  research.  In  the  royal 
library  at  Berlin  he  discovered  a  collection  of  forty-eight  fo- 
lios of  manuscripts  consisting  mainly  of  Venetian  Relations. 
Nobody  had, ever  utilized  them*  Johannes  von  Miiller  twenty 
years  before  had  thought  of  publishing  extracts  from  them 
but  had  not  done  so.  Three  more  folios  were  unearthed  at 
Gotha  and  Ranke  bought  still  another.'  Drawn  on  by  the 
irresistible  attractions  of  this  mine  of  un worked  ore,  he  gave 
up  the  project  of  continuing  systematically  his  first  book 
which  had  stopped  at  the  year  1514,  and  plunged  into  this  be- 
wildering mass  of  material,  consisting  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
essays,  covering  most  of  the  years  in  very  unequal  detail 
from  1550  to  1650,  The  spoil  appeared  in  his  '*  Fiirsten  und 
Volker  von  Stid-Europa  im  16  und  17  Jahrhunderten."  " 
In  the  preface  of  twenty-five  pages  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  Venetian  diplomatic  system  and  of  the  value  of  the 
Relations  and  their  diffusion.  His  first  book  procured 
him  the  call  to  Berlin^  his  second  a  commission  from  the 
Prussian  government  to  go  to  Vienna  and  Italy  and  explore 
the  Archives.*     **  I  am  headed  for  the  Venetian  Archives  ", 


'  Page  139. 

*Page  !40. 

»Pa&e  147. 

<Page  147  and  the  preface  to  '*  Fursten  und  Vdlker  von  Sud-Europa/' 
later  editions  are  entitled,  *'  Die  Osmanen  und  die  Spanishe  Monarchies*' 
In  the  eightli  volume  of  Hutler's  collected  works  published  after  his  death 
some  extracts  from  these  mss.  are  printed.  Eugen  GugHa.  "Leopold  von 
Ranke,  Leben  und  Werke,"  p.  85. 

*  Translated  as:  "The  Ottoman  and  Spanish  Empires."  How  many 
could  have  been  satisfied  to  put  forth  a  single  volume  of  less  than  500  pages 
as  the  result  of  so  much  study  of  new  sources?  Ranke»  although  a  volumin- 
ous writer,  was  never  diffuse. 

*  Page  167, 
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he  writes,  ^^  here  rests  a  still  unknown  history  of  Europe/'* 
The  next  three  years  and  a  half  were  devoted  to  research 
in  Vienna,  Florence,  Rome*  Naples,  and  other  cities.  The 
wealth  of  material  which  he  discovered  and  utilize^,  later 
in  his  works  went  far  to  draw  the  veil  from  this  unknown 
histcry  of  Europe."  Ranke'a  peculiar  service  at  this  time 
consisted  in  opening  up  to  scholars  a  vast  mass  of  a  kind 
of  material  to  which  they  had  previously  resorted  only  oc- 
casionally, but  from  that  time  diplomatic  relations  have 
occupied  a  leading  place  among  the  sources.  '*  The  ulti- 
mate aim  oi'  historical  writing  is '\  Ranke  said,  **  the  bring- 
ing before  us  the  whole  truth.**  This  new  evidence  he 
prized  as  enabling  us  to  look  upon  the  past  with  the  eyes  of 
contemporaries.  Since  Ranke*s  demonstration  of  their 
singular  value,  many  collections  have  been  printed  in  full 
and  many  others  carefully  calendared. 

The  use  of  this  material  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence over  Ranke's  style  and  method  of  treatment.  These 
relations  were  clear,  im partial*  and  objective.  The  Vene- 
tian envoys  aimed  to  present  to  the  home  government  prac- 
tical information  of  the  most  varied  kind.  They  had  every 
reason  to  adhere  to  a  colorless  truthfulness  "to  show  how 
things  actually  happened.*'  Their  character-sketching  i8 
simple  with  bold  outlines.  In  short,  their  w^ork  made  easier 
for  the  historian  that  objective  presentation  upon  which  he 
placed  so  much  stress.  It  is,  I  think,  safe  to  say  that  the 
most  important  literary  influence  of  Ranke's  second  period 
was  that  of  the  Venetian  Relations.*  His  most  popular,  and 
from  a  literary  point  of  view  certainly  his  best  work  — "The 

*  Page  169.     August,  1S37. 

»It  13  a  striking  and  interesting  coincidence  that  duritig  these  j^mt% 
Jared  Sparks  was  doing  the  same  work  for  American  history  that  Rsnke 
was  doing  for  European  history.  Sec  in  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams*  **  LWe  of 
Sparks/*  chapters  XIV-XVI,  the  account  of  Sparks*  travels  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  search  of  historical  manuscripts  and  diplomatic  rria* 
tions. 

*Dove  writes:  "  Vieles  von  der  speciellen  Kunst  der  Beobachtuog  uod 
Zeichnung,  die  er  hier  den  klugen  Diplomaten  des  heiligen  Marcus  abialkw 
hater  bis  in  seine  spatesten  Tage  beibehalien;    zumal  seine  leben«voUcis 
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History  of  the  Popes"  —  was  more  completely  based  on  the 
Relations  than  any  of  his  other  works  save  the  "  Otto- 
man and  Spanish  Monarchies  '\  He  himself  realized  the 
influence  of  his  materials  upon  his  work.  "  Der  Stoff  brachte 
die  Form  mit  sich ''  he  writes  in  his  antobiofrraphyJ 

But  Ranke's  work  was  epoch-making,  not  only  in  the 
development  of  criticism  and  in  the  revelation  of  sources, 
but  also  in  teaching.  He  was  the  greatest  of  historical 
teachers  although  never  a  very  popular  lecturer.'  He  pos- 
sessed, however,  in  a  rare  degree,  the  faculty  of  stimu- 
lating and  drawing  out  the  native  powers  of  his  pupils. 
Through  the  influence  of  his  teaching  and  writing,  and  the 
influence  of  his  pupils  and  their  pupils  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generations  the  study  and  teaching  of  historj'  have 
been  transformed  and  vivified  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
What  historical  teacher  has  ever  been  able  like  him  at 
eighty -eight  years  of  age  to  say  of  his  early  work  so  truth- 
fully that  one  feels  no  sense  of  boasting:  *'What  we  then 
began  (i.e.  in  his  early  seminar,)  the  seed  which  we  planted, 
is  now  grown  to  be  a  great  tree  so  that  the  birds  of  the 
heaven  lodge  in  "its  branches?"  '  The  most  characteristic 
contribution  of  Ranke  to  advanced  historical  teaching  was 
the  development  of  the  seminary  or  practice  work.    Ranke 


Characterbildnisse  verrathen  stet*  mehr  oder  wemger  die  venetianische 
Scbule."  Art  Ranke  in  ''Allgemeine  deutsche  Biog./'  p.  35a.  Nothing  can 
be  clearer,  I  think,  than  this  stylistic  influence  to  any  one  who  compares 
the  styles  of  Ranke'«  first  two  books  with  each  other  and  with  that  of  the 
Venetian  Relations. 

'  Page  70.  Connpare  the  statement  in  the  preface  of  the  **  Gesch.  der 
Rom,  und  Germ»  Volker,"  p,  vii. :  •*  Aus  Absicht  und  Stolf  entsteht  die 
Form/*  with  his  explanation  of  the  fact  that  his  "German  History  during 
the  Reformation  •'  was  less  attractive  in  style  than  the  "  History  of  the 
Popes/'  The  •* German  History"  was  based  to  a  considerable  degree  on 
crabbed  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  Diets  and  other  material  much  cruder 
in  form  than  the  Venetian   Relations. 

•As  a  lecturer  he  preferred  subjects  in  general  history  and  to  cover  a 
long  period.  The  largest  attendance  he  ever  had  was  in  the  winter  of  1841- 
3,  when  he  lectured  on  recent  history.  The  maximum  attendance  then  was 
153.     Dove,  Art,  Ranke  in  "Allgemeine  deutsche  Biog.,"  p.  258, 

»  Page  649. 


founded  the  seminary  meihod  in  the  teaching  of  history  in 
much  the  same  sense  that  he  discovered  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. Ahhough  not  in  either  case  wholly  a  pioneer  he  was 
practically  such,*  While  a  student  at  Leipzig  Ranke  had 
been  a  member  of  the  philological  seminaries  of  Hermann 
and  Beck.'  In  these  courses  he  became  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  these  eminent  teachers  in  training  students  in 
independent  work*  Soon  after  he  began  his  teaching  at 
Berlin,  in  the  summer  of  1825*  Ranke  announced  in  accord- 
ance with  a  suggestion  from  his  friend  Karl  von  Raumer, 
the  brother  of  the  histrrian,  that  in  the  fall  semester  he 
would  conduct  a  practice  course  (historiscke  Uebungen.^) 
Karl  von  Raumer  was  then  professor  of  Natural  Science  at 
Erlangen  and  was  a  man  ever  active  in  elaborating  success- 
ful methods  of  teaching.  Ranke  writes  him  July  12,  1825. 
•*  I  have  profited  by  your  advice  and  announced  histori- 
schc  Uebungcn  for  next  term.''  *  That  he  carried  out  the 
project  is  confirmed  by  his  own  statement  in  1837.  "  It  has 
been  a  delight  to  me  since  the  beginning  of  my  university 
activity  to  carry  on  kisiorischcUebungen.^^^  Owing  to  Ranke's 
tour  in  Italy  the  continuous  life  of  the  seminar  did  not  be- 
gin until  1831/  The  years  next  following  were  the  most 
fruitful.  Ranke  set  his  students  at  work  on  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  period  on  which  he  had  prepared  himself  at 
Frankfort'  Only  those  who  expected  to  make  history  their 
profession  were  admitted  to  the  course  and  the  members 
were  taught  method  by  his  guidance  without  much  theoriz- 


I  WUken,  for  example,  the  historian  of  the  Crusades,  had  a  seminar  ifi 
Berh'n,  but  it  exerted  no  i^uch  influence  as  Ranke's.  WUken  fs  not  men- 
tioned  in  Ranke's  tetters. 

•  Page  34  and  Koechlj's  "Gottfried  Hermann,"  p.  357. 
^  In  the  official  Latin,  "  Exercitationes  hiitoricacJ* 

*  Page  148. 

»  Ranke,  Werke,  voL  LIL,  p,479. 

"Dove  in  his  sketch  of  Ranke  in  the  **  AU^emeine -deutsche  Biog/' 
gives  1833  as  the  date  of  the  starting  of  Rankers  seminar  after  his  return^  hut 
the  evidence  of  Ranke'a  own  words  seems  in  favor  of  the  date  in  the  teit 
and  Giesebrecht  gives  1831.  "Gedachtni&sredeauf  Leopold  von  Ranke,**  fMi 

'  Page  649. 
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log.  He  allowed  them  free  choice  of  subjects  but  was 
always  ready  to  suggest  problems.  His  three  injunctions 
were  criticism,  precision,  penetration.' 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  enlarge  upon  the  re- 
sults of  this  work,  A  large  proportion  of  the  German  his- 
torians for  the  next  two  generations  were  thus  trained  by 
Ranke  or  his  pupils.  Waitz,  in  particular,  at  Gottingen  con- 
ducted a  seminary  with  brilliant  results  and  *' proved  him- 
self next  to  Ranke,  the  most  successful  founder  and  leader 
of  an  historical  school/'  * 

As  a  writer  of  history  Ranke  faithfully  exemplified  the 
principles  which  he  laid  down  at  the  beginning.  One  of  the 
best  {Statements  of  them  is  that  in  the  English  History  : 

**  All  hangs  together^  critical  study  of  genuine  sources, 
impartial  view,  objective  description  ;  the  end  to  be  arrived 
at  is  the  representation  of  the  w^iole  truth.  I  am  here  set- 
ting up  an  ideal,  respecting  which  I  shall  be  told  that  it  can 
never  be  realized.  Well,  the  conditions  of  the  case  are 
these,  the  idea  is  immeasurable,  the  realization  of  it  is  from 
its  nature  limited.  Happy  is  he  who  has  entered  upon  the 
right  path,  and  attained  the  results  which  can  stand  further 
investigation  and  criticism."* 

To  realize,  even  approximately,  this  ideal  requires  the 
constant  exercise  of  the  criticism,  precision,  and  penetra- 
tion, which  he  enjoined  upon  his  pupils.  Among  the  many 
examples  of  his  penetration  that  could  be  given,  the  follow- 
ing is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.     One  of  the  most  strik- 

'  The  most  interesting  accounts  of  the  work  in  Rankers  seniinar  are  those 
given  by  himself  in  the  preface  to  the  *'  Jahrbijcher  des  Deutschen  Reiches 
unter  dem  Sachischen  HaLise,"  1837,  reprmted  in  the  Wierke,  vol.  LIL,  p.  479; 
in  the  entry  in  his  diary  for  April  6,  1884,  p,  449;  in  von  Sybel'a  "  Ge- 
dachtnissrede,'*  Hist,  Zeitsrk.  vol.  LVL,  p.  474;  and  in  Waitz's  "Die  historic 
schen  Uebungen  jeu  Gottingen/'  1867,  pp,  4-5.  The  data  of  these  accounts 
will  be  found  in  an  article  on  the  subject  by  the  present  writer  shortly  to 
appear  in  the   SdHcaiiomtl  Rtvtew.       ^ 

*  Von  Sybel»  "Georg  WaitJt,'*  //ist,  ZmfscA,  LVI.,  p,  485,  Cf.  also  Waitz 
^  Die  Historischen  Uebungen  zu  Gottingen."  Dr.  Stuckenberg  in  his  article 
on  Ranke  in  TAe  Andover  B^viewt  February,  1887,  asserts  that  over  one 
hundred  of  Rankers  students  gained  distinction, 

*  **  History  of  England,"  v.  4:28. 
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ing  results  of  modern  historical  criticism  is  the  demonstra- 
tion  that  the  Levitical  Law  as  we  have  it  in  the  Pentateuch 
is  a  late  and  largely  ideal  product  of  Jewish  priestly  thought 
which  assutned  its  present  shape  during  or  after  the  Exile  or 
perhaps  a  thousand  years  later  than  its  apparent  date. 
This  was  first  put  forward  conjecturally  but  not  published, 
by  Reuss,  in  lectures  in  1833-34,  ^^""^^  systematically 
argued  by  Graf,  at  one  time  a  pupil  of  Reuss',  in  1866,  and 
substantially  demonstrated  by  Wellhausen  in  1878.  In 
April,  1828,  Ranke  wrote  his  brother  Henry:  '*  The  dis- 
covery  of  the  unknown  history  of  the  world  would  be  my 
greatest  good  fortune.  I  believe  also  that  you  can  and  will 
contribute  your  share  to  it.  In  regard  to  the  most  ancient 
phases  of  the  world's  history,  the  unique  evidence  for  which,. 
1  believe,  the  Bible  is  —  the  most  incredible  confusion  of 
ideas  prevails.  When  were  the  Mosaic  books  written?  Did 
the  constitution  which  they  depict  ever  exist,  and  if  so, 
when?  Numberless  other  questions  are  not  yet  answered 
satisfactorily/'  * 

Ranke,  here,  put  his  finger  on  the  crucial  point  of  the 
whole  matter  and  set  the  exact  problem  which  was  to  be 
solved  fifty  years  later.*  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
in  all  probability  if  Ranke  had  devoted  himself  to  Hebrew 
history,  taking  up  the  questions  he  suggested,  the  work 
of  Graf  and  Wellhausen  would  have  been  done  forty  or  fifty 
years  earlier,  and  that  the  Biblical  discussions  of  our  own 
day  would  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers. 

As  a  writer  Ranke  possessed  a  rare  power  of  discerning 
in  his  material  the  typical.  He  draws  in  broad  outline  and 
then  fills  in  with  apt  details,  The  truth  of  the  picture  depends 
vitally  upon    the    discrimination    and    honesty  with  which 

>  Pages  195- 196, 

*  Yet  with  characteristic  singleness  of  aim  and  devotion  to  his  main  pur. 
pose  Ranke  gave  the  problem  no  further  attention,  as  it  lay  outiide  hii 
field.  Apparently  he  never  even  iamiliarized  himself  with  it«  solution.  Tbr 
section  on  the  History  of  Israel  in  the  "  Weltgeschichte  "  might  Just  w  well 
have  been  written  in  1825  for  all  the  in6uence  It  show&  of  modern  Bt^lkal 
criticism. 
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choice  of  details  is  made,  Leo  attacked  his  method  in 
i8  and  Ranke  justified  it  in  the  following  words  which  set 
forth  his  principles  of  composition  :  "  I  have  made  the  at- 
tempt to  represent  the  general  through  the  particular,  direct- 
ly and  without  tedious  multiplicity  of  detail*  In  this  I  have 
not  imitated  Johann  von  Miiller  or  any  of  the  ancients,  but 
have  tried  to  approximate  the  pheoomenon  itself,  as  some- 
thing which  is,  on  the  outside,  merely  a  particular  thing,  but 
in  its  essence,  is  something  general  with  a  meaning  and  a 
spirit/'  ' 
I  Four  great  works  of  Ranke  stand  out  above  the  others, 
the  Histories  of  the  Popes,  of  Germany  during  the  Re- 
formation, of  France  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  of  England  chiefl}^  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  by  these  works  mainly  that  he  is  and  will  be  familiar 
to  English  and  American  readers.  In  each  case  those 
events  are  selected  for  treatment  which  are  of  importance 
in  the  development  of  European  civilization.  In  each  case 
the  historian  keeps  the  rest  of  Europe  under  his  compre* 
hensive  gaze,  and  at  every  step  illustrate.s  with  unrivalled 
knowledge  the  current  of  events  from  the  history  of  the 
neighbor  nations.  It  is  the  history  of  the  world  he  is 
writing,  of  that  European  world  the  very  bone  and  marrow 
of  whose  life  came  from  Rome.  The  introduction  to  his 
English  history  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  char- 

\  '  Page  664,  "  Erwiderung  auf  Heinrich  Leo's  Angriff,"  {1828,)  One  of 
the  moft  penetrating  and  Hlumlnnting  criticisms  of  Rankers  attitude  toward 
hit  material  that  I  have  read  is  that  of  Strauss.  Srletly  summarized  it  is 
this:  Herodotus  is  a  prose  epic,  in  Saliust^s  work  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  epigram,  in  that  of  Tacitus,  those  of  the  drama.  In  Ranke's  work 
similarly  there  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Ijric  poet,  **  His  attitude  toward 
historical  material  is  not  like  Homer's  but  like  Pindar's  toward  the  myth* 
icaU  It  Is  not  his  purpose  iirst  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  suhject,  as  is 
usually  the  intention  of  historical  writers,  but  he  assumes  such  an  acquaint- 
ance; he  does  not  himself  outline  the  historical  picture,  but  adds  to  it  as 
he  presupposea  it  in  the  memory  of  his  reader,  only  the  last  touches  of  color 
—  and  often  in  quite  unexpected  places.  His  style  also  corresponds  to  this: 
|tthort  periods,  which  in  the  soul  and  imagination  of  the  reader  shall  resound 
s  In  a  long  echo."  Zeller,  "Ausgewahlte  Briefe  von  David  Friedricb  Strauss," 
Boon,  1895,  pp.  316-7,     Pindar  was  Rankers  favorite  poet. 
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acteristic.  It  is  a  comparison  with  Macaulay's  introductory 
chapter  that  brings  out  its  peculiar  quality*  Macaulay's 
first  chapter,  like  his  whole  work,  is,  as  he  said  himself,  in* 
sular ;  Ranke's  is  universaL  Both  are  masterpieces,  but 
they  are  utterly  unlike  J  This  intellectual  attitude  may  be 
traced,  in  part  perhaps,  to  the  influence  of  Herodotus,  whose 
unconfined  survey  of  the  whole  world  fascinated  Ranke 
at  Frankfort.*  "  Herodotus  did  not  hate  the  barbarians/* 
he  wrote  in  his  *'  Weltgeschichte/*  "  otherwise  how  could 
he  depict  them?''  So  Ranke  himself  wrote  the  **  History 
of  France,"  not  as  a  German,  but  as  a  European.  An  or- 
thodox Protestant,  he  was  suspected  of  a  leaning  toward 
Catholicism,  a  conservative  monarchist,  he  held  the  scales 
with  wonderful  evenness  in  the  case  of  Charles  I.  and 
Cromwell.  His  devotion  io  historic  truth,  holding  every- 
thing subordinate  to  showing  *'  exactly  how  it  took  place/* 
exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  indifference  to  philosophical 
and  religious  interests.  This  he  vigorously  repelled/  Yet 
after  all  it  is  true  that  it  was  political  history  to  which  he 
devoted  the  most  of  his  efforts.  Economic  phenomena  are 
treated  episodically,  if  at  all,  yet  to  Ranke  may  be  attributed 
a  share  in  the  immense  development  of  the  study  of  eco- 
nomic history.  Roscher,  the  pioneer  and  founder  of  the 
historical  school  of  economics,  was  a  student  of  Ranke's 
at  Berlin   in   his  best  period,  and  of  all  his  teachers  he  at- 

'  For  brief  criticisms  of  Macaulaj  by  Ranke,  see  •*  History  of  England," 
vol.  1.,  p.  Up  **  Werke,*'  vol,  LIL,  p.  520.  Ranke  called  on  Macaulaj  in 
March,  1857*  **  1  told  him  I  admired  the  form  of  his  writings,  and  particu* 
larly  the  wajr  he  explained  the  present  through  the  past,  although  I  did  not 
agree  with  him  in  every  point."     p.  3S6. 

•Page  39:  **  Die  unendliche  Wettumfassung^  die  sich  in  diesem  Gnind* 
btich  des  historischen  Wissens  ausgepragt  hat" 

***It  is  ridiculous  to  hear  that  I  am  deficient  in  philosophical  and  reli- 
gious interest,  since  it  is  exactly  that,  and  that  alone,  which  impelled  me 
to  the  study  of  history,"  Letter  to  Ritter,  August  6,  1830,  p.  239.  Alexan- 
der von  Humboldt  good  humoredly  wrote  of  him  as  "  his  non*pariUiolcal» 
but  anti-papistical  holiness.**  See  letter  to  Sarah  Austin  in  Janet  Komi 
"Three  Generations  of  English  Women."  vol.  I.,  p.  197.  Theae  *<>hj«i» 
contain  se%*eral  interesting  glimpses  of  Ranke.  Sen  vnl  T  t>  ?r>  nm!  ¥«J 
TL,  p.  190. 
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Iributed  the  greatest  influence  to  Ranke  and  Gervinus. 
Roscher's  thesis  on  *'  The  Historical  Teaching  of  the  Greek 
Sophists '%  1838.  and  his  first  book,  entitled  "Leben,  Werk, 
und  Zeitalter  des  Thucydides/*  testify  to  Ranke's  inspira- 
tion/ 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  as  a  teacher  of  teachers  and 
writers  that  Ranke  exerted  the  greatest  influence  at  the 
university.  It  is  much  the  same  with  his  books.  They  are 
scholars'  books.  Only  his  **  Historj-  of  the  Popes'*  has  been 
a  widely  popular  work.  Four  distinct  translations  of  it 
were  published  in  England  and  America,  The  '*  History  of 
Germany  during  the  Reformation  ''  was  partly  translated, 
but  has  long  been  out  of  print.  Of  the  French  history  the 
first  volume  was  put  into  English  under  the  title  of  *'  Civil 
Wars  and  Monarchy  in  France,**  but  the  enterprise  w^as  not 
continued.  The  English  edition  is  out  of  print  and  the 
American  edition  has  never  been  wholly  sold.  The  *'  His- 
tory of  England"  was  translated  by  Oxford  tutors,  through 
the  influence  of  Stubbs,*  but  the  demand  iq  twenty  years 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  necessitate  re*printing  the  edi- 
tion. The '*  Weltgeschichte ''  had  the  same  experience  as 
the  French  history,  one  volume  only  has  been  translated. 
The  translation  of  the  "Ottoman  and  Spanish  Monarchies" 
and  of  the  Prussian  history  have  been  out  of  print  for  years, 
The  case  is  diflferent  of  course  in  Germany,  but  even  there 
the  demand  for  Macaulay's  "England  **  far  surpassed  that 
for  Ranke's.*  The  air  of  Ranke  is  too  rarified  for  the  mass 
of  readers.  They  need  the  warmth  and  glow  of  national 
or  democratic  feeling.  But  Ranke  is  still  a  power  in  the  aca- 
demic world.  Of  living  English  historians,  Stubbs,  Gardi- 
ner, and  Creighton,  belong  to   his   school.     Stubbs  stands 


*         >  WolowskPs  sl^etch  of  Roscher,  in  Lalor*s  "  Roscher's  Political  Econ- 

onijr,"  voL  L,  p.  30.    The  original  title  of  the  thesis  is,  *'  De  historicae  doc- 

triQae  apud  Sophistas  majores  vestigits.^' 
I  *Stubbs:    **  Lectures  on  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,"  p.  57. 

^Wegele,  p.  1054.  says  it  had  "eine  tmendlieh  grossere  Verbreitung  " 

than  Ranke V    This  was  in  large  measure  owing  to  the  fact  thnt  it  fell  in 

more  with  contemporary  political  feeling. 
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beside  Waitz ;  Creighton  takes  Ranke's  old  theme  and 
elaborates  it  in  greater  detail,  and  Gardiner  draws  more 
richly  than  the  master  could  from  Venetian,  Roman, 
French,  and  Spanish  Relations,  and  in  his  narrative  faith- 
fully exemplifies  Ranke's  principles  and  methods/  Of 
American  historians,  the  only  one  who  shows  the  influence 
of  Ranke  in  a  marked  way  is  Henry  Adams.  In  his  work 
we  find  the  criticism,  precision,  and  penetration  in  a  re- 
markable degree^  the  characteristic  and  most  successful  use 
of  diplomatic  relations,  the  same  comprehensive  outlook, 

Ranke  crowned  his  unexampled  labors  with  his  *•  His- 
tory of  the  World/'  Like  the  aged  Humboldt,'  as  the  end 
approached,  he  felt  the  impulse  to  leave  the  world  a  general 
view  of  the  Geld  of  liis  labors —  a  sort  of  testament.  The 
undertaking  was  truly  wonderful,  but  not  so  woncerful  as 
has  been  supposed.  Ranke,  in  his  lectures,  had  been  ac- 
customed to  treat  long  periods  in  a  general  way,  sometime> 
covering  the  whole  of  mediaeval  history,  and  the  work  of  his 
seminar  was  mainly  in  that  rield.  Occasionally  ancient  his- 
tory was  the  subject  of  his  public  courses.  Given,  then,  the 
preservation  of  h-is  powers,  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
turned  off  the  volumes  seems  less  miraculous.  The  labor 
was  largely  that  of  sifting  and  arranging  accumulated  ma* 
trial  and  ol  composition.  This  is  clearl}^  true  of  the  vol- 
umes on  ancient  history.  In  them  were  utilized  the  results  of 
his  Frankfort  studies.*  The  highly  interesting  chapters  on 
literature  are  in  substance  the  Frankfort  lectures  on  classi- 
cal literature.     The  critics  have  remarked  the  freshness  of 


*  Since  writing  the  abjve  I  ftnd  in  a  review  by  Stern  of  Gjirdiner't 
"  History  of  the  Commonwealth/'  the  remark  that  Gardiner  Is  foHowinir 
♦•den  Spuren  RHnke*  icher  Objectivitat"   Hht,  Zeitith,     Vol.  LXXVI.,  p. 

335- 

*  Alexander  von  Humboldt  wrote  most  of  hH  **  Cosmos*'  after  he  wu 
•rrei\ty*live. 

*  Ranke  wrote  von  Reumont  April  i5t  1879,  when  he  was  at  urork 
the  eiirHer  part  of  the  **  WeUgeschichte":  '*  Ich  benutze  Bucher,  die  Kz^ 
mir  noch  in  der  Schulpforta  und  kleine  Arbelten.  die  ich  im  Frankfort  a.  O- 
«ftl«v</rfrn  habe,  so  da»*  Alter  und  Jugend  unmittelbar  zufammengeKea*** 
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delineation  without  explaining  it.  The  chapters  on  Israel 
come  from  one  whose  critical  study  stopped  with  De  Wette.* 
The  narrative  of  the  Persian  wars  faithfully  follows  Hero- 
dotus and  the  older  tradition.  In  his  old  age  Ranke  had 
little  sympathy  with  sceptical  criticism.'  Enough  has  been 
said  to  suggest  the  relation  of  this  work  to  Ranke's  life.  The 
veteran  lives  over  again  his  youth.  His  legacy  to  the  world 
is  to  be  a  view  of  the  world's  history,  a  fusing  of  the  result 
of  youthful  labors  and  youthful  thinking  with  the  calm  re- 
flection of  age  ;  in  brief,  such  fruits  of  his  life-work  of  what- 
ever period  as  were  not  already  before  the  public.  His  life 
was  spared  until  he  brought  his  heroic  work  nearly  to  the 
age  where  sixty-four  years  earlier  his  youthful  spirit  tarried 
in  its  course  to  depict  the  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  the 
great  bearers  of  modern  European  culture.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety  having  devoted  over  sixty  years  of  unremit- 
ting effort  to  the  interpretation  of  human  life  from  the  be- 
ginning of  recorded  history  down  to  his  own  age. 

Edward  Gaylord  Bourne. 

*  Ranke  studied  De  V^ette  on  the  Old  Testament  in  1825.  Page  150. 
Ranke  does  cite  a  modern  critic  once,  Dillman  on  Genesis,  but  still  adheres 
to  a  thoroughly  conservative  opinion. 

*  Guglia,  p.  379. 


A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Greenough  White  has  written  a  very  interest- 
inp  book.  Precisely  why  he  haj*  called  it  a  *•  Philosophy 
of  English  Literature  "  M  do  not  know.  The  title  certainly 
will  arouse  a  curious  interest,  for  one  will  naturally  be  puz- 
zled to  conceive  how  any  philosophy  of  English  literature  is 
to  be  elaborated  for  such  a  period  as  forms  the  subject  of 
tills  volume.  Yet  I  fear  that  those  who,  like  myself,  have  a 
somewhat  hazy  conception  of  the  functions  of  a  literary 
philosopher  as  distinct  from  those  of  a  literary  historian  or 
critic  will  not  find  that  conception  grow  clearer  from  read- 
ing Mr.  White's  suggestive  little  book,  though  the  careful 
study  ot  it  may  be  rewarded  with  both  pleasure  and  profit. 
But  the  search  for  truth  is  often  as  fascinating  as  its  dis- 
covery and  as  there  may  possibly  be  some  readers  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  myself,  people  who  have  learned  by  more  or 
less  trying  e.\perience  that  the  fruits  of  philosophy  are  not 
for  them,  I  shall  take  courage  and  as  Dante  says: 

Ma  per  trattar  del  ben  ch4'  vi  trovii 
Dir6  dell'  alt  re  cose  ch'  lo  v*ho  scorte. 

Divine  philosophy  may  be  charming  though  the  **  dull 
fools"  who  find  it  harsh  and  crabbed  are  certainly  in 
numerous  if  not  good  company,  but  the  philosophy  of  litera- 
ture, and  especially  of  mediaeval  literature,  what  is  it? 
Books  have  rarely  been  a  complete  and  adequate  expres- 
sion of  anv  individual  mind,  much  less  of  any  people  or 
of  any  age,  though  in  our  own  tlaj*  literature  has  approxi- 
mated more  nearly  to  this  ideal  than  at  any  time  since  the 
renaissance.  But  in  a  large  part  of  the  period  of  which 
Mr.  White  treats  the  great  mass  of  English  writing  is  didac- 
tic or  imitative  and  much  of  it  is  ni>  more  literature  in  any 
strict  sense  than  the  Book  of  Homilies  or  Bohn's  transla- 


'  Ou/lini    of  tki'    Philosophy  of  English    fJimtture^    by    Greenouifh 
White,  A,M.,  B.D.     Part  I.     The  Middle  Ages.     Boston,  Gmn  5:  Co..  i8*ic 
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tions.  There  may  possibly  be  a  philosophy  of  nineteenth 
century  literature,  but  surely  there  can  be  no  philosophy  of 
what  Mr.  White  happily  calls  "  a  literature  at  second  hand  '* 
that  **  cared  chiefly  about  the  reproduction  of  the  thought  of 
stronger  minds/'  and  this  is  true  of  nine-tenths  of  the  wri- 
ting in  Enprlish  up  to  the  time  of  Chaucen  Nevertheless  a 
rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,  and  if  Mr. 
White's  rose  is  fragrant  we  need  not  quarrel  with  him  about 
its  name  but  should  rather  try  to  show  what  manner  of  rose 
it  is  and  why  it  is  an  ornament  to  our  literary  garden. 

In  a  book  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  pages  Mr.  While 
has  undertaken  to  show  hnw  English  and  European  literal- 
tiires  illustrate  and  are  related  to  the  other  arts  and  the 
general  civilization  of  Europe  from  the  time  of  Beowulf  to 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  his  book  is  really  a  remark- 
able fHultum  in  parvo^  though  to  stale  its  subject  and  its  bulk 
is  to  imply  its  incompleteness. 

An  introductory  chapter  deals  with  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
in  Mr,  White's  estimation,  has  some  claims  to  be  considered 
as  an  English  language  but  none  as  an  English  literature. 
Now  from  the  point  of  vie%v  of  direct  influence  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscripts  on  later  writers  he  is  doubtless  correct, 
but  one  w^ould  have  imagined  that  a  literary  philosopher 
might  have  discovered  psychic  connections  between  pro- 
ducts of  the  Anglo-Saxon  imagination  at  everv  period  of  its 
history  and  in  whatever  language  it  sought  its  expression. 
For  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  White  that  what  Englishmen 
write  in  Latin  is  not  English  literature.  It  is  quite  true 
that  this  sort  of  criticism  is  very  difficult  and  dangerous,  but 
still  it  is  very  fascinating,  and   is  it   not  highly  philosophic? 

Some  of  the  details  of  this  introductory  chapter  seem 
open  to  animadversion.  That  Ca?dmon  did  not  write  any  part 
of  the  **  Genesis  "  is  at  least  probable,  that  he  did  not  wTite 
what  critics  know  as  *' Genesis  B"  or  "Genesis  C,"  is  rea- 
sonably certain,  and  the  former  is  not  properly  Anglo-Saxon 
at  all,  but  an  adaptation  of  a  Saxon  poem.  Similarly  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  Mr.  White  stresses  sufficiently,  though  he 
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does  allude  to  the  fact  that  we  have  at  least  two  if  not  four 
hands  in  Beowulf,  atid  that  the  ethical  inconsistencies  arise 
from  this,  not  from  any  inner  psychic  conflict.  And  for  that 
very  reason  I  should  demur  to  the  statement  that  this  epic 
^'  takes  rank  among  the  mighty  monuments  of  the  world*s  lit- 
erature '\  It  is  on  the  other  hand  a  very  clumsy  monastic  ef- 
fort to  bowdlerize  what  in  its  original  form  was  a  work  of 
vivid  poetic  imagination,  but  wholly  without  formal  beauty. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  White's  introductory  chapter  is  taken 
up  almost  wholly  with  the  religious  poems  which  he  con- 
nects with  the  names  of  Cfiedmon  and  Cynewulf,  and  with 
the  homilists  Elfric  and  Wulfstan.  This  is  regrettable,  for 
it  almost  veils  the  real  literary  activity  of  the  age  which 
tinds  it  best  expression  in  the  Latin  works  and  correspond- 
ence of  Aldhelm,  Bede,  Boniface,  and  Alcuin,  where  al- 
most alone  at  this  period  there  is  evidence  of  literary  ap- 
preciation and  effort  that  is  interesting  and  sometimes  pa- 
thetic. It  strikes  me»  too,  that  from  the  **  philosophic " 
point  of  view  the  eighty<nine  riddles  of  the  Exeter  book  are 
worth  a  wilderness  of  scripture  paraphrases  like  Caedmon's 
or  summaries  such  as  Elfric's,  who  by  the  way  has  been 
known  for  the  past  forty  years  to  have  died  as  Abbot  of 
Eynesham»  so  thai  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  deny  so 
faintly  tliat  he  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

With  his  first  chapter  Mr*  White  seems  to  touch  more 
familiar  ground.  But  as  there  is  no  literature  in  English  worth 
mentioning  for  the  following  century  and  more,  he  has  very 
wisely  chosen  to  speak  rather  of  the  revival  of  religion  and 
religious  orders  which  was  the  source  of  the  romances  of 
the  **  Grail/'  and,  in  a  sense,  of  medieval  knighthood  and  its 
ideal  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table.  Six  pages,  ad- 
mirable in  themselves,  describe  the  state  of  soul  of  **  the  world 
into  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  born,''  the  fortunes 
of  whose  work  are  followed  through  France  and  Germany| 
with  a  digression  on  the  Nibelungenlied  and  the  Cic 
so  that  as  Mr.  White  says  himself  with  a  little  compiinctton 
"it  may  seem  that  we  have  travelled  far  and  wide  belorc 
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makJDg  a  beginning  "  :    and  true  iti  the  miun   ;is  all  that  he 
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place,  we  can  hardly  agree  with  him  that  as  students  of  tlie 
"philosophy"  of  literature,  **  it  will  prove  to  have  been  well 
worth  our  while  to  do  so".  I  dwell  on  this  because  it  is 
the  chief  fault  of  Mr.  White's  book,  and  it  is  a  very  rare 
fault.  His  mind  seems  so  stored  with  illustrative  material 
from  every  literature  and  every  connate  art  that  he  is  con- 
stantly tempted  to  crowd  his  page  with  allusions  which  to 
those  eqtiipped  like  himself  form  the  most  suggestive  part  of 
the  book  but  which  will  surely,  for  the  most  of  his  readers,  hide 
the  wood  with  the  trees.  Througliout,  as  here,  Mn  White 
tries  to  give  too  much*  At  times  it  almost  seems  as  if  we  had 
before  us  a  fragment  of  Pico  de  la  Mirandola's  thesis,  dc 
amni  re  scibiii ;  the  author  must  choose  a  narrower  subject 
or  a  more  generous  canvas, 

Mr.  White  gives  me  a  puzzled  envy  vvhen  he  says  that 
**twoor  three  hours  a  day  for  three  or  four  days  would 
make  one  master  of  the  grammatical  difficulties  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  one's  enjoyment  of  La3"amon/'  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  only  three  or  four  years  of  solitary  con- 
finement would  weaken  the  aesthetic  obstacles  to  my  enjoy- 
ment of  that  **  Brut,"  which  is  essentially  an  inadequate 
translation  from  Wace's  French  versification  of  Latin 
sources.  We  have  then  a  digression  on  the  mendicant 
orders,  which  we  should  welcome  as  a  primrose  path, 
if  we  did  not  instinctively  feel  that  it  was  beguiling  us  to  the 
*' Ormulum  "  and  the  "Poema  Morale."  The  plain  truth 
is  that  there  is  no  English  literature  in  this  period  that  any- 
one would  read  for  its  literary  qualities,  and  so  Mr.  White, 
having  shown  us  this  stony  prospect,  kindly  takes  us  for  a 
walk  through  the  French,  German,  and  Spanish  gardens. 

With  the  ''Owl  and  the  Nigfitiogale,'"  the  '*  Land  of 
Cokaygne"  and  (I  should  have  liked  to  add)  "Dame 
Siriz,*'  we  come  to  greener  pastures  which  we  soon  leave  to 
discuss  the  progress  of  science,  medicine,  and  law,  after 
which   we  consider  Pope   Boniface  VIII   and  his   contem- 
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parary  sovereigns  and  their  relations  to  literature  and  art. 
This  "sweeping  ^^lance  at  the  manifold  activity  of  the  age** 
has  occupied  ten  pages  and  is  intended  to  prepare  us  to  ap- 
preciate five  pages  on  such  books  as  '*  Handlynge  Synne,*' 
the  **  Cursor  Muridi/'  and  various  Mysteries,  which  having 
sampled  them,  I  decline  to  read  on  any  terms.  So  far  as  I 
know  the  only  works  of  this  time  that  are  worth  attention  for 
their  own  sake  are  adaptations  from  toreign  sources.  *'  The 
Seven  Sages  ''  is  oriental,  **  Havelok  the  Dane,**  and  *'  King 
Horn,'*  are  French.  The  only  interest  that  I  can  discover  in 
'"  Guy  of  Warwick  "  and  **  Bevis  of  Hampton  ''  is  the  fact  thai 
they  had  any  interest  to  medii^val  England,  for  a  puhlic 
that  could  enjoy  these  romances  is  certainly  a  iusns  naiune 
worthy  of  sympathetic  attention.  Modern  readers  will,  with 
Don  Qiiixote's  barber,  put  them  in  the  fire. 

Perhaps  this  is  Mr.  White's  best  defense  for  his  discur- 
siveness, that  the  one  thing  in  England  in  these  centuries 
that  is  least  worth  talking  about  is  its  literature.  When  the 
philosopher  throws  his  books  aside  and  tells  us  about  medi- 
jeval  English  houses  and  churches,  and  food  and  shops  and 
artizan  life  he  is  always  instructive  and  interesting.  If  this 
is  the  '"philosophy  of  literature '*   we  welcome  it  gladly. 

With  Chaucer  and  Langland  and  Mr.  White's  fourth 
chapter  we  have  come  to  literature  indeed,  but  we  are  kept 
waiting  on  the  threshold  to  discuss  the  rise  of  sentiment 
in  various  continental  literatures.  Now  of  course  it  is 
necessary  if  we  would  understand  Chaucer's  anticipation  of 
the  renascent  attitude  toward  nature  and  the  senses  that  we 
should  separate  his  French  from  his  Italian  period,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  onlj^  those  who  know^  what  Mr.  Symonds 
has  said  are  able  to  appreciate  whiit  Mr.  White  meana.  la 
other  words  he  has  given  to  the  uninitiated  reader  either  loo 
much  or  too  little.  Might  it  not  have  been  more  helpful  to 
moat  students  to  have  dwelt  more  on  what  Chaucer  did  than 
on  how  he  happened  to  do  it? 

The  succeeding  passages  on  Wyclif,  Langland,  and  the 
religious  revival  seem  to  me  among  Mr.  While's  best,  but 
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rely  it  is  a  vain  task  to  try  to  interest  anyone  to-day  in  John 
Ijovver,  the  man  who  *' reduced  dullness  to  the  precision  of  a 
i>cience/*  and  it  is  hardly  wise  to  give  to  him  almost  as  much 
space  as  to  Chaucer*  unless  indeed  this  he  a  shrewd  device 

Ilo  reconcile  us  to  the  next  digression  on  **  the  general  con- 
dition of  Europe  "  which  occupies  considerably  more  space 
than  either  Chaucer  or  Gower  and  is  an  excellent,  ihought- 
ful,  and  helpful  summary.     But  is  the  **  philosophy  of  litera- 
ture *'    a  history  of  culture  and  civilization?     And  if  it  is 
either,  why  do  we  need  to  linger  over  Lydgaie  and  Occleve 
before   discussing  "the  quintessence  of  the  middle  ages'* 
from  1460  to  1510?     About  this  iast  Mr.  White  has  written 
II  long  and  very   interesting  chapter,  m  which   there   are  a 
few  scattered  allusions  to  what  passed  for  literature  in  Eng- 
land in   those  days»  and  a  very  appreciative  treatment  of 
H  Malory^s  **  Morte  d*Arthur,"  a  work  that  has  literary  merits 
"  of  its  own  apart  from  those  that  it  borrows  from  the  Arthurian 
cycle.     But  here  his  "philosophy  "  betrays  Mr*  White  to  a 
■  hardy  conclusion.   Because  the  love-crazed  Tristram  is  found 
naked  in  the  forest,  ( Bk.  ix.  21 )  in  a  passage  which  MnWhite 
—^  regards  as  of  rare  beauty  though  it  seems  to  me  to  be  in  its 
f  form  decidedly  clumsy^  we  are  asked  to  infer  that  the  Eng- 
lish perceived  '*  the  beauty  of  the  nude  male  form  and  that 
therefore  it   is   somewhat  remarkable  that  that  generation 
gave  birth  to  no  fine  painting  or  sculpture/'      I  have  paused 

I  to  cite  this  because  it  shows  the  reduciio  ad  absurdmn  of 
"literary  philosophy."  Because  Malory  reproduces  in  an 
awkward  manner  a  trait  of  a  French  romance  derived  os- 
tensibly from  a  Latin-Celtic  source,  therefore  the  philosopher 
H^coocludes  that  the  Knglish  people  ought  to  share  the  senti- 
ments such  a  trait  implies.  Mr.  White  is  in  good  company. 
He  is  doing  only  what  Taine  has  done  before  him,  but  they 
both  attempt  something  for  times  of  which  we  know  very 
little  which  if  it  were  attempted  for  our  own  times,  of  which 
we  know  most,  we  should  immediately  perceive  to  be  a 
futile  task.  All  this,  however,  by  no  means  implies  that  Mr. 
iWhite's  chapter  is  not  interesting  and  valuable,  but  only  il- 
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lustrates  how  and  why  it  is  not,  because  it  cannot  be» 
ignis  JatuHs  a  philosophy  of  Hterature, 

Our  philosopic  outline  has  now  reached  ihe  Reform  a - 
lion  of  whose  political  and  moral  aspects  on  the  continent 
and  in  England  Mr.  White  gives  a  clear  picture,  which 
would  be  better  if  it  were  not  too  often  interrupted  by  allu- 
sions to  literary  matters  that  seem  hardly  to  belong  to  the 
study  which  is  designed  to  illustrate  them.  I  have  endeavored 
by  a  sort  of  rough  measurement  of  the  subjects  in  this  last 
chapter  to  see  how  a  '*  philosophy  of  English  literature"  is 
to  be  compounded.  Of  its  fifty-eight  pages,  twent3'-seven 
do  not  relate  directly  to  books  at  all,  eleven  treat  of  Ital- 
ian, French,  and  Spanish  literature,  four  others  of  French 
and  German  theology,  six  of  English  theology,  and  ten  of 
other  English  books,  not  all  of  them  by  any  means  litera- 
ture. Once  more  I  do  not  say  that  this  chapter  and  this 
whole  book  are  not  interesting  and  valuable,  but  it  is  as  a 
sketch  of  European  culture,  as  a  history  of  the  evolution  of 
European  ideas  and  ideals;  and  the  real  merit  of  the  book 
is  masked  rather  than  heightened  by  its  effort  to  bring  all 
these  elements  into  what  must  often  seem  forced  relations 
to  a  literature  which  in  the  main,  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  period  cov^ered,  is  less  interesting  and  less  significant 
than  they. 

Mr.  White's  book  shows  very  wide  reading,  an  astonish- 
ing variety  of  information,  and  a  fund  of  suggestiveness,  sn 
that  one  may  almost  venture  the  paradox  that  he  who  brings 
to  the  book  the  widest  knowledge  will  carry  away  the  most 
profit  from  his  reading,  especially  as  neither  author  nor 
publisher  has  seen  fit  to  provide  the  book  with  a  table  of  con- 
tents or  an  index.  Its  chief  fault,  to  my  mind,  lies  in  the- 
fundamental  conception  of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  lit- 
erary study,  and  it  is  just  because  Mr.  White's  book  is  5« 
good  of  its  kind  that  it  furnishes  an  excellent  occasion  tc 
discuss  matters  far  more  important  than  the  merits  of  c 
single  book,  however  excellent. 

Whal  is  the  purpose  of  literary  sttjdy.  or  to  narrow  the 
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question  somewhat,  what  is  the  purpose  of  collegiate  liter- 
arj'  study?  Mn  White  would  have  it  philosophic,  that  is, 
if  I  understand  him*  he  would  have  the  study  of  books 
ser\^e  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  the  history  oi  the  evolution 
of  the  human  mind,  Others  would  have  it  historic,  or  rather 
chronologically  pragmatic*  This  humble,  not  to  say  grov- 
elling, conception  of  literary  study  is  that  of  most  school 
and  college  text-books.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  it  is  as 
foreign  to  Mr  White's  mind  as  it  is  to  mine.  To  learn  titles 
and  dates,  as  most  of  us  have  done,  and  stop  there,  is  about 
as  unprofitable  occupation  for  the  human  brain  as  that  brain 
in  its  cultus  of  futility  has  yet  conceived.  To  rescue  literary 
study  from  this  slough  is  Mr.  White's  eflbrt  as  well  as  that 
of  my  critical  felUnvs  and  in  this  struggle  with  Philistia  we 
welcome  any  ally  with  aspirations  for  the  humane  life. 

This   aim,   it   seems   to  me,   is   the  highest  function    of 

criticism,    that   which    gives   it   its   nobility   and  makes  the 

critic's  office  a  moral  trust.     We   shall  all  be   helped  by  a 

courteous  frankness.     Our  task  will  not  be   easy  nor  brief. 

Mit  dtrr  Dummheit  kamplen  Gotter  selbst  vergebens, 

but  we  shall  fight  with  more  heart  if  we  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  not  as  solitary  pickets. 

Mr.  White  would  treat  literature  as  a  science  ;  I  would 
treat  it  as  an  art,  or  rather  as  a  group  of  arts,  and  I 
would  bend  its  study  in  the  main  to  the  eduction  of  the  aes- 
thetic faculty,  I  would  have  the  student  see  first  wherein 
his  enjoyment  lies,  and  then  I  would  have  him  trace  the 
gradual  steps  by  which  each  genre  has  gained  its  present 
power  to  convey  that  enjoyment.  And  behind  this  I  would 
try  to  teach  him  to  distinguish  the  individualistic  element 
in  each  great  poet's  work  that  sets  it  apart  from  that  of  his 
perhaps  equally  skilled  fellows.  For  this  purpose  I  should 
distinguish  the  genres  in  literature;  I  should  assume,  for 
instance,  that  the  lyric  temperament  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  lyric  poets  of  all  ages  and  nations  would  have  more 
affinity  with  each  other  than  any  of  them  would  be  likely  to 
have,   let  us    say^   with  their    contemporary    historians.     I 
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should  expect  to  learn  more  about  the  nature  of  the  songs 
of  Burns,  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  secret  of  their 
charm,  and  to  attune  my  mind  to  more  exquisite  enjoyment 
of  their  beauty,  by  a  study  of  the  songs  of  Shalcspere  or 
even  of  Marot  and  Anacreon,  than  by  investigating  the 
domestic  architecture  and  excise  laws  of  Scotland  or  even 
its  contemporar)*  philosophy.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  writer's 
environment  almost  always  influences  his  work  and  ex- 
plains or  illustrates  some  of  its  aspects.  It  helps  our  enjoy* 
ment  and  we  ought  not  to  neglect  it.  But  we  must  keep  it 
in  its  place,  which  is  the  second  not  the  first,  just  as  micro* 
scopic  philology  in  its  place  is  a  precious  light  to  the  liter- 
arj^  critic,  and  beyond  that  sphere  a  distorting  shadow.  Its 
Atalanta's  apple  must  not  divert  us  from  the  great  goal  of 
the  literary  race,  the  upbuilding  of  the  humane  lite.  And 
those  whose  duty  and  privilege  it  is  to  labor  for  the  promo- 
tion of  that  humane  life  among  young  men  should  make 
history,  philosophy,  philology,  and  all  things  else,  labor  to- 
gether to  teach  those  young  minds  first  of  all  to  perceive- 
and  love  the  beautiful,  for  from  that  rich  bosom  they  will 
draw  a  philosophy  of  life  that  will  be  more  precious  to  then^ 
than  any  philosophy  of  literature  can  be. 

Benjamin  W.  Wells, 


ALEXANDER    BEAUFORT    MEEK. 

**  He  loved  books  and  the  riches  of  learning  in  them, 
pursued  them  mure  with  n  spirit  of  a  lover  than  h  conqueror. 
He  read  for  pleasure,  as  he  wrote  for  pleasure.  Literature 
was  to  him  a  recreation.  It  was  his  holiday  work,  and  what 
he  did  in  this  department  was  the  product  of  his  mind  in 
its  leii*ore  momenta*  It  was  among  his  greatest  regrets 
that  he  did  not  from  his  youth  devote  himself  to  this  great 
field,  to  which  he  was  so  eminently  adapted."  So  writes  a 
critic  of  the  subject  of  this  article.  What  need  then  to  ask 
why  Meek  has  taken  no  higher  rank  as  a  poet  and  a  his- 
torian? He  is  simply  one  of  large  number  of  literary  men 
in  the  South  that  gave  their  talents  to  the  service  of  State, 
and  court,  and  left  behind  them  little  that  is  permanent 
Pinkney  in  Maryland,  Pendleton  Cooke  in  Virginia,  Wilde 
and  Tick  nor  in  Georgia,  and  Meek  in  Alabama,  are  a  few 
of  the  names  of  those  w^ho  made  literature  ^*  a  recreation." 
Law,  politics,  medicine,  the  chase,  and  a  variety  of  other 
pursuits  absorbed  their  energies  and  talents,  and  to-day 
many  of  them  seem  but  names  "  writ  in  water."  Meek  was 
a  man  of  no  ordinary  intellect,  and  for  years  he  held  the 
highest  rank  as  a  lawyer  in  his  adopted  State  and  occupied 
the  most  prominent  nffices  in  her  gift.  He  was  the  founder 
of  Alabama's  public  school  system,  and  he  did  not  a  little  as 
a  pioneer  historian  of  that  State  and  the  Southw^est.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  public  achievement,  his  name  and  services 
are  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  His  poems  have  long 
been  out  of  print,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  and  a  vserious 
[omission  that  no  mention  is  made  of  him  and  his  writings  in 
those  voluminous  repositories  of  American  literature  ^ — 
Duyckinck's  "  Cyclopj^dia  *'  and  Stedman  and  Hutchinson's 
"  Library/' 

Alexander  Beaufort  Meek  was  born  in  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  July   17,  1814,     When  he  was  five  years  of  age. 
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hi^  father,  Dr*  Samuel  Meek,  who  combined  the  professiongj 
of  medicine  and  theology,  moved  to  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 
Here  the  son,  while  yet  a  buy,  came  lo  be  regarded  **  as 
something  of  a  marvel  of  knowledge."  It  was  related  of 
him  that  at  Sunday-school  **  he  recited  by  heart  ever^' 
verse  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,*'  and  a  friend  *  has 
left  this  interesting  reminiscence  of  his  thirst  for  knowledge  : 
"  Among  my  first  recollections  of  Meek  is  his  hat ;  this,  asj 
it  appears  to  me  now,  was  always  full  of  newspapers. 
These  he  would  read  at  every  opportunity,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  the  rod*  I  have  known  him  trounced  repeatedly 
upon  being  caught  reading  a  newspaper,  which  he  had 
carefully  folded  of  the  size  of  a  page  of  his  class-book,  and 
thus  cunningly  carried  about  with  him  in  school  hours  ;  his 
eyes  often  furtively  diverted  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
text  to  the  mure  fascinating  pages  containing  tales  or  scraps 
of  magazine  poetry/* 

This  passion  for  the  fictitious  early  developed  Meek  into 
a  poet,  and  he  **  had  acquired  considerable  village  reputa- 
tion *'  as  such  even  before  he  entered  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, where  he  graduated  in  1833.  After  studying  law  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
A,M.,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835,  His  rise  in  his 
profession  was  rapid.  When  only  twenty -two,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Attorney-General  of  the  State  to  fill  a  vacancy,  a 
position  he  held  only  a  short  time.  His  early  love  for  news- 
papers seem  never  to  have  lost  its  hold,  as  not  long  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  he  became  editor  of  the  Flag  of  the 
Union  and  later  of  the  Southron^  both  published  at  Tusca- 
loosa, As  some  one  says,  **  it  was  in  this  not  over-congenial 
pursuit  that  he  spent  the  larger  portion  of  his  life." 

In  the  meantime  legal  honors  continued  to  be  showered 
upon  him,  and  these  showed  the  esteem  in  which  his  judi- 
cial talents  were  held.     In    1842   he   was  appointed  by  the 

'  Judge  William  R.  Smith  in  his  Rtminhctucts  of  a  i^^ng  Life;  Hi$- 
iorical^  Politicatj  Personal^  Literary,  VoL  I.,  Washington^  D,  C^  1889,  FuJI 
of  jeax*  and  honorsi  Judge  Smith  passed  away  at  Washington  onljr  1  fc^w- 
months  ago. 


Alexander  Beaufort  Meek. 
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jGoveroor  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Tuscaloosa,  but 
when  the  Legislature  met  he  was  defeated  fur  the  pilace. 
In  1844  he  acted  as  bearer  of  the  electoral  vote  of  Alabama 
to  Washington  City,  a  visit  made  memorable  by  his  acting  as 
a  witness  at  the  famous  bloodless  duel  between  the  great 
apostle  of  secession,  William  L.  Yancey,  and  Thomas  L, 
Clingman,  of  North  Carolina. 

In  December,  1843,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  then  the 
leading  literary  man  oi  the  South,  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore the  students  ot  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  Meek 
must  have  made  his  acquaintance  at  thai  time,  althmi^h 
they  had  doubtless  been  in  correspondence  before.  In  fact, 
in  the  previous  year,  Meek  had  been  a  contributor  to  the 
Magnaliay  a  monthly  magazine  edited  by  Simms  at  Charles- 
ton. From  this  friendship  arose  a  familiar  correspondence, 
especially  on  literary  matters,  that  gives  us  an  interesting 
insight  into  literary  conditions  at  the  South  at  that  time. 
Several  of  these  letters  have  been  preserved,  four  of  which 
1  am  now  able  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  this  Review. 
The  first  of  these  was  written  rrom  Washington  City,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1845,  whither  Meek  had  gone  to  become  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Although  I  attended  the  railroad  depot  in  this  city  several 
evenings  in  succession  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  anxious  de- 
sire, of  seeing  you  in  your  transit,  yet  I  was  disappointed  in  that 
object  You  must  have  passed  through  one  evening  when  T  wiis 
accidentally  delayed  upon  my  way  to  the  depot,  and  arrived  just 
as  the  cars  had  taken  up  their  line  of  march,  or  were  '*  laying  it 
down,"  as  we  say  in  the  VVest,  on  their  road  to  Baltimore.  Such 
"slips*'  between  *'cup  and  lip"  have  often  occurred  to  me,  and 
in  my  younger  and  more  sentimental  days,  particularly  when 
there  w*as  a  lady  in  the  case,  I  found  myself  repeating  a  beauti- 

couplet  : 

Joy's  fleeting  ungel  leaves  not  a  ray, 

Save  the  gleam  of  the  plumage  that  bears  her  away! 

Besides  wishing  to  grasp  your  hand   with   the  strong  fervor  of  a 

cordial   friend^  I  desired   (and  in   this  feeling  my  excellent  as«o- 

[ctate,  "Clinton  Bradshaw  "  participated)  to  commune  with  you 
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upon  lite  Til  ry  topics.  A  bottle  of  Lillery  Mousseaux  and 
steak  at  Coleman's^  •'  us  delicate  as  a  zephyr/'  could  have  made 
rt  Nox  Amhrosiarta  which  Christopher  North  might  have  en- 
vied,  la  the  "short  hoyrs/'  I  could  have  administered,  by  way 
of  ^*  nightcap/*  a  few  passages  from  the  Red  Eagle,  which  would 
have  setit  you  wandering  through  what  Shelley  calls  "  the  tan- 
gled wilderne^^s  *'  of  s^leep,  **  Clinton  *'  would  have  sung  *'  *Tis 
tiaid  that  absence  conquers  love/'  and  you  could  have  given  us  a 
tew  of  those  "  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures/'  which  Guido  or 
Petrarch  would  have  loved  to  look  upon.  But,  alas,  for  human 
hope*  and  human  follies*  You  came  like  a  shadow,  and  wcnt» 
like  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  "  on  your  way  rejoicing!  "  You  are  now 
among  the  savants  of  Gotham,  lionized  in  the  main^  and  occa- 
fiioiially  imbibing  your  friend  Lawson*s  *' hot  whiskey-punch**! 
Bye  the  bye,  he  would  make  one  of  the  best  contributors  to 
Punchy  for  he  would  give  something  more  spiritual  than  mere 
caudie. 

How  co4ne  on  your  literary  ventures?  The  papers  say 
you  are  about  to  bring  forth  a  book.  What  is  it?  History, 
Poetry,  or  Romance?  for  Prospero  waves  his  wand  over  three 
realms.  Whatever  it  be,  I  trust  you  will  safely  pass  the  Poe^  that 
most  un navigable  of  critical  rivers  for  slender  barques.  Indeed 
a  very  Salt  river  of  the  most  Aitic  flavor  At  your  request,  I 
have  ordered  a  copy  of  the  second  part  of  '*  Florence  Lincoln  ** 
to  be  sent  to  the  Souikern  Magazine^  but  had  to  write  to  Tus- 
caloosa for  it.  As  you  intend  republishing  these  chapters,  I  will 
complete  you  the  story,  which  was  left  without  a  talc  in  the 
SoufhrQn.  Should  you  desire  to  revise  anything  else  from  that 
periodical,  you  will  find  the  first  paper,  the  introduction,  one  of 
the  best.  By  lopping  off  the  first  paragraph,  and  dropping  one 
or  two  allusions  in  the  body,  you  would  have  a  respectable  essay 
upon  **  Themes  for  Southern  Literature".  **  I  know  it  is  good," 
as  the  little  boy  said  of  the  money,  *'  for  I  seen  daddy  make  it!  '* 
In  my  budget,  I  have  many  unpublished  manuscripts,  which  I  will 
send  you  (to  C.)  when  I  can  find  nerve  to  copy.  How  long  dc^ 
you  tarry  in  New  York?  I  wish  to  visit  the  city  in  a  few 
weeks  to  issue  the  Eagle.  Right  glad  should  I  be  to  meet  you 
at   the  Aster  House.     Thomas '  says  my  fledgling  is  "  the  best 

'  F.  W.  Thomas  author  of  the  novel  "Clinton  Bradshaw'*  referred  to 
jibove.     He  wa»  a  journiili»t  and  author  of  9ome  capacity. — ^[Eotfoit. 


mencan  poem/'  and  General  Lamar  gave  me  the  same  flatter- 
ing   unction.      But    /  have  my   doubts.     Thank    y*JU,   however, 
■  most  gratefully,  for  the  prelude  in  the  S.  &  W    M,^     When  you 
BDialce  up  your  miod  for  the  South,  you  miiiit  determine  to  stop  a 
way  or  two  at  least  in  thii^  city      The  other  night   at  the   Presi- 
nlenc's  levee,  Bancroft  asked  me  several  questions  touching  your- 
self, and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  glad  to  greet  you  —  though 
he  has  a  Yankee  heart  and  Yankee  manners.    Such  is  not  mine  ; 
Kso  for  the  present,  Good  morning. 

■From  the  allusions  in  this  letter,  it  would  seem  tliat  Meek 
had  already  written  "The  Red  Eagle/'  though  it  was  not 
published  for  ten  years. 

lo  1846  President  Polk  appointed  Meek  attorney  lor 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Alabama,  and  leaving  Washing- 
ton he  took  lip  his  residence  at  Mobile,  which  was  to  be  his 
home  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  held  this  office  four 
ears,  and  in  1849  became  associate  editor  of  TAe  Register, 
During  this  time  his  interest  in  literarv  matters  did  not  en- 
tirely abate,  as  we  find  him  keeping  up  a  vigorrjus  corres- 
pondence with  Simms  On  May  18,  1847,  he  wrote  to  the 
latter : 

Having  for  the  last  five  weeks  been  absent  from  thip^  city,  in 
the  interior  of  the  State,  I  did  not  receive  your  letter  until  yes- 
terday. It  was  most  welcome  as  reviving  an  intercourse  always 
most    agreeable   to   me,    and    which    had    fallen    into    desuetude 

K through  circumstances  attending  my  locomotive  life  the  last  two 
years.  You  very  properly  attribute  it  to  no  decay  of  friendly  in- 
terest, for  I  have  continued  to  watch  your  literary  performances 
with  my  quondam  partiality,  and  felt  much  pride  when  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature  came  so  near  **  doing  the  genteel  thing/* 
though  I  could  not  restrain  a  *' plague  on  both  their  Houses!** 
hat  they  did  not  do  it  entirely,^  Well  the  loss  was  theirs^  and  let 
them  make  the  most  of  it! 

Since  I  wrote  you  last  (*'  ah,  woful^*  since  !)  I  have  been  in- 
ebted  to  you  for  two  volumes  of  your  poetry — **  Areytos,   or 

'  **  The  Southern  and  Western  Monthly  Magaxine  and  Review  "  better 
known  as  **Simms'»  Magazine'*  —  a  short-lived  affair. — [Editor. 

*  In  1846  Sitnms  came  within  one  vote  of  being  elected  by  the  Legislii- 
lire  Lieutenant*Governor  of  South  Carolina. 
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Songs  of  the  South,"  and  '*  Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scattered 
Fancies,''  Tht;  first  I  like  the  most  ;  far  Sonnets,  when  collected 
in  number,  exhibit  their  artificiality  so  forcibly  as  to  be  unplcaf*- 
ing.  This  I  have  felt  about  Wordsworth's  as  well  as  Petrarch's, 
notwithfitaodinij  the  m;issive  :ind  compact  stateliness  of  the  one, 
and  the  musical  sinuosities  uf  the  other.  Your  Songs  are  like 
the  gushing  add  reckless  warblings  of  our  wood-birds  in  the 
morning  (and  as  I  have  been  camp-hunting  lately,  I  appreciate 
this  compliment),  while  your  Sonnets,  notwithstanding  they  em- 
brace your  best  thoughts  and  strongest  linesi,  are,  to  my  mind  at 
least,  stiff  and  formal  Sonnets,  at  their  best,  are  but  ^mall 
poems  in  thci  stocks  —  poetry  in  the  pillory.  I  have  procured 
your  ^^  Life  of  Smith,'*  but  have  not  read  it  yet.  This  species  of 
historic  narrative  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  warmth  and  pic- 
turesqueness  of  your  style.  ^ 

As  to  the  **  History  of  Alabama,**  1  have  a  manuscript  book 
tjf  that  denomination  which  has  been  on  my  hands  for  near  three 
years.  I  should  have  published  it  long  ago,  but  for  two  or  three 
reasons,  i.  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  what  I  have  writ- 
ten short  enoug^h.  2.  There  ure  periods  which  1  have  not  been 
able  to  fill  up  sufficiently,  as  they  depend  upon  tradition  solely, 
and  no  cooperation  has  ever  been  attempted  by  others.  3.  My 
want  of  connection  with  publishers  and  ignorance  of  their 
usages,  has  discouraged  me  or  rather  made  me  procrastinate. 
Still,  I  shall  finish  the  work  this  summer,  and  try  and  publish  in 
the  winter  As  the  manuscript  is  now  it  would  make  an  8vo.  of 
six  or  eight  hundred  pages — but  I  shall  reduce  it  to  the  size  of 
your  **  History  of  South  Carolina/*  which  I  design  as  my  model 
If  you  can  give  any  information  or  directions  from  New  York 
in  the  premises,  1  shall  be  thankful  to  you.  Mr.  A.  J.  Pickett  ha* 
set  about  his  design  \^Ty  earnestly,  I  understand.  .  ,  .  Judge 
Porter  also  talked  of  writing  a  history  of  this  State,  but  I  believe 
he  has  abandoned  the  idea.  I  have  no  objection  to  as  many  col* 
lahoratcurs  as  may  be, —  the  best  work  will  alone  succeed,  and  if 
mine  should  not  he  the  best  it  ought  not  to  succeed.  I  have  done 
nothing  **  literary  '*  for  three  years.  "  The  Red  Eagle  '*  \%  fastened 
by  ^  «^traw  to  his  nest  It  is  my  best  work,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  publish  it.  What  terms  could  I  make  to  bring  it  out  in  the 
**  Library  of  American  Books?"  I  could  accompany  it  with 
prose  aketches  of  a  romantic  character,  but  would  prefer  to  Ut 
the  poetry  walk  alone. 
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iis  summer  I  shall  t»pend  here  until  August  ;  then  go  to  Tus- 
caloosa and  the  interior ;  and  tc  crown  a  bachelor's  bliss  will  per- 
haps get  married,  if  1  can't  do  better. 


It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  as  often  as 
you  can  find  convenient.  My  sympathies  are  all  literary,  though 
my  habits  are  anything  else.  1  have  got  the  god  of  my  nature 
down,  now,  and  I  think  I  will  strangle  him  before  he  can  rise. 

Shortly  before  going  out  of  office  at  Mobile,  Meek  wrote 
to  Simms,  February  20,   1849  ' 

I  wa&  truly  glad  to  receive  your  letter.  It  wa^  like  grasping 
the  hand  of  a  friend  after  a  long  separation.  The  intercourse 
which  I  once  had  with  you  in  this  way,  was  to  me  exceedingly 
pleasant.  I  felt  it  as  an  honor,  and  received  much  profit  in  in- 
tellectual influence  from  it.  Your  letters  were  alwa3^s  read  by 
me  with  delight,  and  I  have  them  all  preserved  among  my  literary 
treasures.  How  the  correspondence  fell  into  disuse  I  can  scarcely 
say.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  nomadic  life  which  I  led  for 
some  time,  and  afterwards  the  engrossing  circumstances  of  my 
new  home,  which  tended  greatly  to  destroy  all  my  literary  affini- 
ties. I  felt  little  like  talking  to  you  about  law  or  politics,  pleas, 
or  protocols, —  and  1  had  nothing  better  to  say.  Still  1  valued 
your  friendship  most  highly,  and  hoped  to  be  held  in  kind  and 
forgiving  remembrance.  This  your  letter  assures  me  is  the  case, 
and  I  greet  your  once  familiar  hieroglyphics  like  the  significant 
smiles  of  a  friend 

I  am  glad  you  have  consented  to  assume  the  editorship  of  the 
Southern  Quarterly  Revieiv.  You,  and  you  only,  are  the  very 
man  for  the  work.  You  can  give  it  a  force  and  individuality 
which  it  has  sadly  wanted,  and  without  which  it  might  as  well  be 
printed  at  Cape  Cod  as  Charleston.  It  would  be  better  that  such 
a  periodical  should  be  stupid  and  original  than  possess  all  the 
commonplace  excellence  of  the  North  American.  Something 
f  that  we  cannot  get  elsewhere,  whether  that  something  be  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  is  what  we  want.  Without  their  peculiarities, 
absurdities  though  they  generally  are,  what  would  Charles  Lamb 
or  Hazlitt  be?  Their  faults  constitute  their  excellence  —  at  least 
they  are  the  features  that  designate  them  from  other  men.     I  be- 
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lieve  ihiit  you  can  ^ive  the  Southern  Quarterly,  witfj  til  tne 
aeceiisary  Ah\\\ty,>om^lhm^  characteristic.  Make  it  unlike  other 
things,  piquant  and  paradoxical,  fierce  and  fiery — ^give  it  an  in* 
fusion  of  Prasers  Magazine^  and  my  word  for  It,  it  must  suc- 
ceed. 

Whether  I  can  help  you  in  this  ife  questionable.  I  have  been 
so  long  out  of  the  SLiddle,  that  I  fear  I  hiive  forgotten  how  to  ride 
With  the  exception  of  the  editorials  of  a  daily  paper — The 
Reg-isier — which  I  conducted  5«^  roj^  in  the  presidential  can- 
vass—  I  hiivf  written  nothing  in  three  years  beyond  LibeU  in 
Admiralty,  Bilk'  in  Chancery,  and  such  like  **  smsill  deer/'  I 
would  scarcely  know  what  to  write  about.  Yet  I  should  be  glad 
to  get  into  the  Review  line  of  writing,^ —  itnd  if  anything  doe** 
come  up  that  I  can  find  rime  to  handle  properly  I  will  do  some- 
thing for  you.  I  am  anxious  for  the  Review  to  go  ahead  as  a 
Southern  organ  —as  a  reflex  of  Southern  mind^  feeling  and  spirit 
>Since  John  Van  Buren's  taunt  about  the  brains  being  above  the 
heli^  our  young  men,  all  our  men»  should  arouse  to  the  vindication 
of  our  character.  I  am  willing  to  do  what  1  can, —  though  I 
know  ihiil  is  very  little  — to  remove  the  aspersion.  So  if  you! 
will  direct  my  attention  to  a  few  proper  topics,  when  I  have 
leisure  I  will  give  you  n^mething  in  the  way  in  which  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  done.  However  do  not  consider  this  an  obligatory 
promise,  for,  as  you  know,  I  frequently  fail  in  the  fuliillment. 
The  **  Red  Eagle  "  is  still  in  his  nest  —  with  other  literary  per- 
formances that  have  not  seen  the  light  because  I  have  been  so  re- 
mote from  the  world  of  publishers.  If  I  do  not  issue  it  &ood.  1 
will  try  and  send  you  a  manuscript  copy  for  your  private  perusaL 

My  home  is  permanently  al  this  point,  where  I  shall  always 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Again  on  November  22,  185 1,  Meek  wrote  Simnns: 

Long  silence  between  old  friends  is  like  the  grave !  But.  at 
the  summons  of  your  letter,  I  now,  with  the  point  of  my  steel 
pen,  lift  the  lid  from  the  sepulchre,  and  bid  the  Lazarus  of  former 
friendship  come  forth.  He  wnll  tell  you  that  my  inattention  has 
not  resulted  from  any  abatement  of  the  kindliest  regards,  but 
from  a  thousand  little  cares  and  perplexities,  and  indolences 
wrapped  like  *'  napkins  ''  about  the  man,  and  destroying  the  free 
uses  of  his  gentler  faculties  and  feelings.     Now  I  grasp  yoor 
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hand  with  the  olden  cordiality,  und  j^reel  your  performances,  as 
I  hiive  always,  with  admiration  and  delight.  I  am  glad  you  are 
about  to  collect  your  Poetic  Writings.  They  will  form  a  fit 
avant  courrit'r  for  Southern  Literature  and  Southern  Publication. 
I  am  convinced  we  cannot  have  Home  Independence  of  any 
kind, —  in  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Politics,  or  what  not,  until 
we  ha%'e  a  Home  Independence  of  Mind,  This  is  the  end  at 
which  the  great  Soutirern  Reformation  should  begin  ;  and  Con- 
•;ul  Baylors  and  Macon  Conventions  would  do  more  in  striving 
for  it,  than  by  all  the  Cotton -monopolies  and  State  fairs  they  can 
conceive.  Your  publishing  houses  are  sagacious  in  being 
'* timid/'  but,  if  they  feel  their  way  cautioutily,  they  will  suc- 
ceed. I  shall  always  be  glad  to  render  them,  and  yourself  es- 
pecially, all  aid  in  my  power.  Hereabouts,  our  mental  atmos- 
phere, like  the  interior  of  a  Gin  room,  is  impregnated  almost  en- 
tirely With  Cotton,  But  we  have  a  few  Sardinians  that  have  not 
detiled  their  garments.  With  these  I  will  press  your  claim.  Vou 
are  perhaps  not  aware  that  my  chief  occupation  is  now  that  of 
an  editor.  For  the  last  year  1  have  conducted  the  Daily  Regis- 
ter, Thi^  gives  me  a  chance  to  press  your  merits  into  the  spare 
crevices  of  the  public  mind.  Rely  upon  me  for  this.  Recently 
I  have  seen  your  name  put  forward  for  the  Presidency  of  South 
Carolina  College.  This  I  -^  made  a  note  on "  at  the  time,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  urge  the  matter,  if  appropriate  and  agreeable 
to  you. 

My  daily  avocations,  in  the  way  of  business,  with  the  pen,^ — 
spilling  ink  over  politiciauj*,  merchants,  stockdealers,  and  such 
'Vsmall  deer/'^ —  will  account  to  you,  somewhat,  for  my  long  in- 
attention to  epistolary  and  literary  matters.  When  I  drop  *'  the 
mighty  instrument  of  little  men,'' — fagged  out  with  leaders, 
paragraphs,  and  items,  i  have  no  taste  for  its  assumption  until  it 
forces  itself  between  my  fingers.  Last  year  I  hnij^hed  my  "  His* 
tory  of  Alabama/'  but  Pickett  stepped  in,  and  published  tirst. 
Mine  must  lie  upon  the  shelf  till  his  has  run  itii  career  Fre- 
quently I  have  purposed  writing  for  the  Review,  but  accomplish- 
ed only  **  paving  stones  **  ♦  *  ♦  *  1  ean  promise  you  nothing 
just  now  for  the  Reif/e-j.\  which  I  am  glad  to  see  gets  along 
ably  under  your  Jeffreyism,  Nott  and  Campbell  are  both  here. 
With  the  former  I  occasionally  talk  of  you;  with  the  latter  I 
have   no  intercourse.      You  ask  after  the    *  Red  Eagle  "      Like 
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my  young  birds,  it  beciime  entangled  in  its  nest,  and  has  never 
spread  its  pinions.  Had  I  not  lost  nil  literary  ambition,  I  should 
cut  it  loose,  and  let  it  flutter.  One  of  these  days  I  may,  anyhow. 
It  will  give  me  sincere  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  as  often  as 
you  can  find  it  convenient  to  write. 

No  account  of  Meek's  life  would  be  complete  without 
some  mention  of  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. In  1853  he  was  elected  a  representative  of  Mobile 
County  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  that  body  he  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committee  on  education*  As  such 
he  reported  a  bill  to  **  maintain  a  system  of  free  public] 
schools  in  the  State  of  Alabama."  His  report  was  a  very 
able  and  lengthy  one,  and  a  large  number  of  copies  of  it 
were  ordered  to  be  printed.  This  bill,  **  so  creditable  to  his 
intellect  and  heart,''  **  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
system  of  public  instruction,  of  which  he  may  be  called  the 
founder/'  On  his  monument  at  Columbus,  Mississippi, 
where  he  is  buried^  is  this  inscription  r  '*  Founder  of  the 
public  school  system  of  Alabama." 

We  now  come  to  the  purely  literary  work  of  Meek,  all 
of  which  was  published  at  almost  the  same  lime.  In  1855 
there  appeared  iti  New  York  his  first- volume  of  verse  — 
**  The  Red  Eagle,  A  Poem  of  the  South."  This  was  his 
longest  and  most  ambitious  work.  It  was  a  narrative  poem 
of  various  adventures  in  the  life  of  the  ^reat  Creek  chieftain, 
Weatherford,  His  romantic  character  and  adventurous 
career  were  such  as  to  lend  themselves  especially  to  poetic 
treatment,  and  the  poem  is,  therefore,  full  of  stirring  scenes. 
Among  the  most  notable  and  vigorous  of  these  are  the 
massacre  at  Fort  Mimms  and  the  famous  ''Canoe  FighL'* 
The  portrayal  of  Indian  life  and  customs  is  vivid  and  pic- 
turesque, and  an  English  review  has  asserted  that  the  poem 
IS  the  best  of  its  kind  in  American  literature.  This  last  re- 
mark must,  however,  he  taken  with  a  great  deal  of  allow- 
ance. Scattered  throughout  the  poem  are  several  U^rics  of 
unusual  power  and  beauty.  One  of  these  is  exquisite  in  its 
melody : 
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The  blue-bird  is  whistling  in  Hillibee  grove» — 

TV  rra-rt  t      TV  rra-rr  t 
Hi*  mate  is  repeating  the  taJe  of  his  Jove, — 

Terra-re! 

But  never  that  song, 

As  its  notes  fleet  along, 
So  sweet  and  so  soft  in  its  raptures  can  be, 
As  thj  low  whispered  words,  young  chieftain,  t*^  me* 

Deep  down  in  the  dell  is  a  clear  crystal  stream, 

Tf^rra-  rw  I     Terra  -  re  / 
Where^  !>cattered  like  stars,  the  white  pebbles  K;lesim, 

7  erra-re 1 

But  deep  in  my  breast, 

Sweet  thoughts  are  at  rest, 
"Jo  ere  but  my  own  in  their  beauty  shall  see; 
They  are  dreams,  happy  dreams,  young  chieftain,  of  thee. 

The  honey  bud  blooms  when  the  spring-time  is  green, 

Terra  re  !      Terra  -  re  / 
And  the  fawn  with  the  roe,  on  the  hill  top  is  «een, 

Terra  re  I 

But  'tis  spring  all  the  year, 

When  my  loved-one  is  near, 
And  his  smiles  are  like  bright  beaming  blossoms  to  me. 
Oh!   to  rove  o'er  the  hill-top,  young  chieftain,  with  thee! 

Judge  Smith  says  that  this  lyric  **  was  set  to  music  and 
[sung  as  a  favorite  by  the  belles  of  Tuscaloosa  and  still  holds 
fits  popularity."  Possibly  the  least  pleasing  part  of  the  longer 
poem  is  its  versification.  Though  frequently  smooth  and 
musical,  it  at  times  becomes  exceedingly  wooden.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  poet  had  stuck  to  the  octosyllabic  verse 

11  n  which  he  began,  the  poem  would  therebv  have  been 
greatly  improved.  Other  objections  that  may  be  urged 
ligainst  it  are  the  disconnected  character  of  the  story  and 
tlie  intrusion  of  loo  many  purely  historical  incidents.  The 
latter  fault  tends  to  make  it  simply  a  vei*sitied  chronicle. 
The  fine  tribute  to  General  Jackson  also  loses  much  of  its 

I  force  when  one  remembers  his  very  prosaic  character. 
'      Judge  Smith,  from   whom    I  have  already  quoted,  says 
that  Moore's  **  Light  of  the  Harem  ''  w^as  the  inspiration  of 
"The  Red  Eagle,"  and  he  gives  this  interesting  account  of 
the  influence  of  Moore  in  the  South   at  that  time:    **  Of  all 
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the  book.s  uf  pot^tiy  appearii]^  in  my  time,  in  the  deptli  of 
its  impresyion  on  my  sensitiveness,  and  its  hold  upon  my 
heart,  I  may  say  that  '*  LaUa  Rookh "  was  the  book.  It 
was  a  *  thing  ot*  beauty  and  a  joy  forever/  "The  Light  of 
the  Harem  "  glowed  in  every  cottage,  and  flashed  on  every 
centre-table.  The  book  was  the  pocket  companion  of  the 
boys  and  the  bosom  darling  of  the  girls.  Sphinx  as  it  was 
to  the  old,  the  cold  and  the  phlegmatic,  yet  to  the  young 
and  the  joyous  it  was  an  oracle  carrying  along  with  it  its 
f»wn  solntton  ;  no  mystic  riddle.'' 

Two  years  after  the  appearance  \^{  **The  Red  Eagle  " 
Meek  published  his  "  Romantic  Passages  in  Suulhvveijilern 
History."  This  volume,  more  striking  in  its  title  than  in  its 
contents,  Cf>nlained  several  orations  and  addresses  delivered 
on  various  public  tjccasions,  together  with  a  number  of 
sketches  and  essays  on  the  history  of  Alabama  and  the 
Southwest.  The  orations  are  necessarily  ephemeral  in  their 
character,  but  the  sketches  coniain  some  elements  of  per- 
manent  interest.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  '*  The 
Pilgrimage  of  De  Soto,'*  **  The  Massacre  at  Fort  Mimms/' 
and  ''The  Canoe  Fight.*'  Meek's  style,  while  clear  and 
simple,  is  not  especially  hriiliant  tir  noteworthy,  but  in  lieu 
of  his  unpublished  *'  History  of  Alabama/'  these  sketches 
are  slill  consulted,  along  with  Pickett's  '*  History,"  as  a 
source  of  early  Alabama  history. 

We  now  come  to  Meek's  nujst  distinctive  contribution  to 
literature.  This  is  his  "  Songs  and  Poems  of  the  South/* 
which  appeared  the  same  year  as  the  "  Romantic  Passages." 
This  is  not  an  anthology  of  Southern  verse,  as  its  title  at 
first  sight  would  seem  to  indicate,  but  a  collection  of  his 
own  poems  that  had  been  contributed  from  time  to  time  to 
the  various  papers  and  magazines.  All  of  these  pieces  are 
of  unequal  merit,  but  there  is  hardly  one  that  does  not  show 
true  poetic  feeling.  About  the  onlv  attempt  at  humor  is 
(ound  in  the  pleasant  verses  entitled  *' Song  at  the  Bar  Din- 
ner" in  Mobile.  They  remind  one  strikingly  of  Saxe  or 
Dr.  Holmes*     A  long  poem   in  blank   verse,  **  The  Day  of 
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Freedom,"  which  was  delivered  in  Tuscaloosa  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1838,  is  in  no  way  remarkable  except  in 
containing  Meek's  best  known  short  poem — "Land  of  the 
South."  This  was  set  to  music  shortly  after  it  was  written, 
and  it  has  been  a  slock  declamation  with  successive  gen- 
erations of  Southern  school  boys.  It  is  too  familiar  to  need 
quotation  here.  Of  the  shorter  poems  in  this  volume  most 
are  of  a  sentimental  character,  and  a  fine  example  of  them 
is  the  glowing  verses  on  a  *'  Girl  of  the  Sunnj'  South  :" 

Girl  of  the  sunny  South, 

Bright,  round  thy  rosy  mouth, 
Dimples  and  smiles  are  ever  at  play : 

Sweet  in  thy  fountain  eyes, 

Mirrored,  the  azure  skies 
Tell  us  of  angels  and  heaven  alway  ! 

Sunbeams,  in  golden  twine, 

Over  some  pearly  shrine, 
Emblem  thy  curls  placed  carefully  by  : 

Never  the  lily  meek 

Blushed  with  so  pure  a  cheek. 
Tinged  by  the  rays  of  an  evening  sky. 

Sweet  Is  thy  laughing  tone 

As  the  low  music  blown 
Out  of  an  ocean  shell  by  the  sea-maids ; 

Soft,  over  heart  and  soul, 

Steals  it  with  deep  control. 
Leading  them  rapt  through  lovers  sunny  glades  I 

Ne'er  did,  on  mountain  lake, 

Swan  the  wild  mirror  break. 
Gliding  in  motion  so  graceful  as  thine, — 

Lark  on  the  summer  sky. 

Breeze  'mid  the  bending  rye, 
Fountain  through  flowers,  are  not  so  divine ! 

Bright  as  thy  native  clime, 

Decked  in  its  vernal  time. 
Girl  of  the  South,  in  all  things  you  seem ! 

Ever  th«s  sweetly  shine, 

Cinctured  by  light  divine, — 
Poetry's  sunniest,  fondest  dream  I 

"Balaklava"  naturally  suggests  an  invidious  compari- 
son with  Tennyson's  famous  lyric,  and  has  been  the  cause  of 
some  controversy  as  to  its  authorship.     It  was  attributed  in 
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more  than  one  book  of  selections  to  Alexander  Smith,  the 
English  poet,  and  it  is  really  found  in  one  edition  of  his 
works.  It  is  said  that  Meek  wrote  it  in  one  night  and  for 
fun  signed  to  it  the  name  of  Alexander  Smith  ;  hence  its  at- 
tribution to  that  poet.  The  best  poem  of  Meek's  collection, 
however,  is  the  beautiful  lines  on  "The  Mocking  Bird:" 

From  the  vale  what  music  ringing 

Fills  the  bosom  of  the  night; 
On  the  sense,  entrancM,  flinging 

Spells  of  witchery  and  delight ! 
O'er  magnolia,  lime  and  cedar, 

From  yon  locust-top,  it  swells. 
Like  the  chant  of  serenader, 

Or  the  rhyme  of  silver  bells ! 
Listen !  dearest,  listen  to  it ! 

Sweeter  sounds  were  never  heard ! 
'Tis  the  song  of  that  wild  poet  — 

Mime  and  minstrel  —  Mocking  Bird. 

See  him,  swinging  in  his  glory. 

On  yon  topmost  bending  limb ! 
Carolling  his  amorous  story. 

Like  some  wild  crusader's  hymn  ! 
Now  it  faints  in  tones  delicious 

As  the  first  low  vow  of  love  I 
Now  it  bursts  in  swells  capricious, 

All  the  moonlit  vale  above! 
Listen  I  dearest,  etc. 

Why  is't  thus,  this  sylvan   Petrarch 

Pours  all  night  his  serenade? 
'Tis  for  some  proud  woodland  Laura, 

His  sad  sonnets  all  are  made! 
But  he  changes  now  his  measure  — 

Gladness  bubbling  from  his  mouth  — 
Jest,  and  gibe,  and  mimic  pleasure  — 

Winged  Anacreon  of  the  South  ! 
Listen,  dearest,  etc. 

Bird  of  music,  wit  and  gladness. 

Troubadour  of  sunny  climes, 
Disenchanter  of  all  sadness, — 

Would  thine  art  were  in  my  rhymes. 
O'er  the  heart  that's  beating  by  me, 

I  would  weave  a  spell  divine ; 
Is  there  aught  she  could  deny  me. 

Drinking  in  such  strains  as  thine  .^ 
Listen,  dearest,  etc. 
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fy  friend  Dr.  Morgan  Callavvtiy,  Jr.,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  a  large  number  of  poems  on  the  tnocking 
bird,  tells  me  that  Meek's  is  superior  to  any  of  the  others. 

The  remaining  years  of  Mr.  Meek's  life  may  be  briefly 
summed  up*  In  1859  he  was*  again  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  on  the  assembling  of  that  body  he  was  made 
speaker.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  literary  pursuits,  as  he  had  nearly  completed  a  '*  History 
of  Alabama/*  *  in  two  volumes,  when  the  war  broke  out  and 
prevented  its  publication.  At  his  death  he  was  engaged  in 
revising  and  copying  it  for  the  press.  Besides  this  history 
he  had  written  a  poem,  about  the  length  of  *'The  Red 
Eagle/'  entitled  '*The  Pilgrims  of  Mtmnt  Vernon/''  Ht? 
also  wrote  occasional  lyrics  of  a  patriotic  character  during 
the  war.  About  the  close  of  that  great  struggle  he  moved 
to  Columbus,  Mississippi,  where  he  died  suddenly  on 
November  30,  1865,  He  was  twice  married,  but  left  no 
children. 

Judge  Meek\s  character  has  been  so  well  commented  on 
by  Judge  Smith  that  I  shall  quote  freely  from  him.  He 
knew  Meek  long  and  intimately  and  speaks  of  him  at 
great  length  in  his  **  Reminiscences :  "  **  He  was  not  an  ab- 
stract specimen.  The  poetic  plant  in  him  was  not  of  such  a 
character  as  to  fix  upon  him  any  paramount  peculiaritv  or 
marked  eccentricity.  He  had  his  own  ideal  world,  but  still 
he  was  at  home  with  humanity.  ...  In  the  parlor,  he 
was  superb  ;  on  the  streets,  he  was  genial,  social,  and 
cheerful ;  as  a  friend,  he  was  warm  and  candid  ;  as  an  ac- 
quaintance, he  was  cordial.  As  a  politician,  he  was  an  on- 
changeable  Jackson  Democrat ;  and  I  believe  that  he  par- 
ticipated with  his  party  in  the  secession  movement  with  the 
gloomy  reluctance  of  a  sagacious  patriot  ...  As  a  society 
roan,  Judge  Meek  was  always  a  leader  and  always  in  de- 

^  As  i-s  seen  from  Meek's  letter  to  Simms  of  Msy  17,  1847,  part  of  this 
work  had  been  writttn  then. 

*The  MSS.  of  Xhe^e  works  are  in  the  posseseion  of  Ihe  poet's  brother. 
Dr.  B.  F,  Meek  of  the  University  of  Alabama^  to  whom  the  present  writer 
is  indebted  for  several  courtesies  in  connection  with  this  article. 
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maud.  Dr.  Johnson  had  one  characteristic  that  Meek  fell 
heir  to  as  residuary  legatee  —  the  autocracy  of  conversation. 
With  men  in  conversation.  Meek  was  rather  dictatorial  and 
peremptory.  He  was  a  declaimer  of  theories,  political,  lit- 
erary and  originaL  He  needed  not  the  quality  of  compre- 
hension, for  he  never  listened.  But  with  women  his  habit 
was  different.  His  intercourse  with  them  was  made  up  of 
all  the  elegant  and  genial  graces.  His  stature  was  grand, 
and  when  in  fine  health  his  appearance  might  have  been 
called  magnificent.  His  conversation  was  exceedingly  cap- 
tivating* .  -  .  Meek  has  left  do  satirical  piece  ;  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  even  a  cynicism  in  anj^  of  his  verses.  He  kept  i 
the  gloomy  and  complaining  side  of  life  far  away  from  him  ; 
and  yet  in  his  conversation  I  have  known  him  to  be  very 
bitter.  His  irony  was  scathing,  his  puns  biting,  and  his  ca* 
pacity  for  inventing  a  joke  out  of  the  whole  cloth  amazing. 
He  was  very  cunning  in  his  witticisms,  and  had  a  huge 
capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  ludicrous  .  .  .  Meek  had 
the  amiable  trait  of  cultivating  and  patronizing  all  the  young 
literary  aspirants ;  these  fledglings  nestled  confidingly  un- 
der his  capacious  wings,  and  found  there  a  warm  shelter. 
To  be  sure  of  his  patronage  it  was  only  necessary  to  be  able 
to  turn  a  couplet  with  tolerable  aptitude.  His  judgment, 
too,  was  considered  the  standard  of  taste,  and  hence  his 
praises  were  agreeably  inspiring  .  .  ,  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Meek  was  not  particularly  fond  of  Shakspere. 
He  would  lie  down  with  Keats,  Scott,  Byron,  and  Moore, 
but  for  Shakspere  he  had  no  enthusiasm.  In  his  literary 
likings  he  was  intensely  American," 

Little  need  be  added  to  Judge  Smith's  interesting  and 
comprehensive  estimate.  Posterity,  unfortunately,  has  al- 
ready forgotten  Judge  Meek's  signal  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
education,  while  his  historical  sketches  have  become  in- 
teresting only  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  specialist.  If  he 
is  to  be  remembered  at  all,  it  must  be  by  his  poetry,  particu- 
larly by  that  in  the  purely  lyric  form.  An  anthology  of 
Southern  verse  ought  to  contain  **  Balaklava/*  **  Land  of  the 
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South,"  "  Girl  of  the  Sunny  South,"  "  The  Mocking  Bird," 
and  the  little  song  from  "  The  Red  Eagle."  These  show 
that  Meek  had  undeniable  poetic  gifts.  His  appreciation 
of  nature  was  delicate  and  true,  and  when  melody  is  con- 
sidered it  will  be  found  that  he  rarely  struck  a  false  note. 
His  poems  are  peculiarly  Southern  not  only  in  their  sub- 
jects and  local  color,  but  also  in  their  patriotic  fervor  and 
tropical  exuberance.  Occasionally  he  "  gushed  "  and  some- 
times he  seemed  to  depend  for  his  effects  largely  on  mere 
rhetoric,  but  these  were  faults  natural  to  Southern  poetry  of 
that  time.  Though  his  poems  have  been  less  read  and  ap- 
preciated than  those  of  Pinkney  and  Cooke,  yet  they  have 
less  artificiality  and  are  more  redolent  of  the  soil.  For  this 
reason  they  deserve  to  be  kept  in  our  memories  along  with 
the  "Lovelace  lyrics"  of  those  more  fortunate  poets. 

Charles  Hunter  Ross. 


THE    FRENCH    BALLET    AND    THE    ENGLISH 

MASQUE. 

The  comparative  study  of  literature  opens  up  many  vistas 
of  surpripiog  interest.     Of  these,  perhaps  one  of  the   mutit 
interesting,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  fundamental,  con- 
sists in   the  tracing  of  what  might   be  called   in   biological 
terms,  analogous  growths.     To    such   an  investigation  the 
English    masque    and   the    French    ballet  offer   themselves 
readily,    and    it    is    of  more  than  curious    moment    to    no* 
tice  how    each   develops,    is  modified   by    influences    froin 
without,  and  gracefully  adapts  itself  to  changes  of  environ- 
ment until  it  is  scarcely  recognized  in  new  guises  and  in  fresh 
shapes.     Both  of  them  spring  from  the  same  source,  and  at 
the  outset  have  to   fashion    at  will  the  same  materials :  in 
neither  case,  however,  is  the  process  of  appropriation  ideoti- 
caL    Their  courses  for  awhile  are  paralleL    Then  by  a  touch 
here  and  there  the  English  people  give  a  distinctively  Eng- 
lish complexion  to  what  had  been  borrowed  from  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  French  nature  displays  itself 
in  a  peculiarly  native  twist  given  to  the  amusement,  like  its 
companion  at  first  an  exotic.    The  English  masque  resulted 
in  the  one  case  :   in  the  other  the  French  ballet,     A  special 
interest,   too,    attaches    itself  to    the   history   of   these  two 
masquerades,  because  while  similar  shows  existed  for  a  long 
time  alongside  of  them  in  other  countries,  yet  these  alone 
survived  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  some  form  or  other  un- 
til the  present  day. 

The  earliest  recorded  appearance  of  the  simple  masque- 
rade, the  parent  stem  of  so  many  offshoots,  is  associated 
with  the  court  of  Henry  of  Valois.  In  1392,  as  Froissart 
relates,  the  king  determined  to  honor  the  marriage  of  one 
of  the  queen's  ladies  by  some  novel  diversion  in  which  he 
should  take  part.  For  this  purpose,  he  adopted  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  Norman  then  in  his  household,  who  seems  to 
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save  drawn  upon  previous  experience  lor  his  idea.  Tlie 
'Icing  and  five  others  arrayed  themselves  in  close-fitting 
cloth  suits,  to  which  were  gummed,  by  means  of  pitch,  tufts  of 
flax,  the  whole  garment  being  intended  to  represent  the  attire 
of  savages;  and,  with  visored  faces,  and  a  common  chain 
binding  the  six  together,  they  entered  the  assembly  of  the 
wedding  guests  at  the  Hotel  de  Saint  PoL  The  king  soon 
freed  himself  from  the  others  and  drew  aside  to  converse 
with  the  company.  Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ap- 
proached the  strange  dancers  and  too  carelessly  thrust  his 
torch  near  the  face  of  one  of  them  to  discover,  if  possible, 
his  identity  ;  immediately  his  garment  took  fire  and  four  of 
the  five  were  burned  before  assistance  could  be  summoned. 
The  fifth  saved  himself  by  breaking  the  chain,  and  by  rush- 
ing to  a  butter  tub  in  the  next  room  into  which  he  threw 
himself  and  escaped  without  serious  injury.  On  account  of 
its  tragic  ending,  this  dance  is  usually  known  as  the  Ballei 
des  Ardents. 
■  A  little  more  than  seventy  years  later,  similar  masked 
dances   are   heard   of  as   having    formed    a   portion   of  the 

(elaborate  ceremonies  given  by  Ruy  Ren6  of  Anjou  to  cele- 
brate the  canonization  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  They 
ifvere  but  an  item  in  the  varied  sports  of  a  carnival  which 
inught  to  enliven  its  numerous  processifms  by  every  known 
device.  Such  too  was  their  use  in  Italy  where  during  this 
century  they  make  their  appearance,  for  the  first  time  ap^ 

■parently  in  1474*     In  this  year,  the  Cardinal    Pielro  Riari<n 
a  nephew  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  desired  to  furnish  a  surprising 
spectacle  for  the  delight  of  the  young  princess,  Leonora  of 
HA^rragon,  as  she  went  through  Rome  to  meet  her  intended 
liusband,  Ercole  d'Este.  The  public  square  c»f  the  Piazza  de' 
ianti  Apostolli  was  overhung  with  a  curtain,  and  under  this 
po»tly  tapestry  were  held  t easts,  triumphs,  and  shows  frum 
biblical  and  classical  history  such  as  invention,  furthered  by 
ivish  expense,  could  provide.     Again  in  1485  the  Triumph 
l>f    Bacchus   and   Ariadne   was    prepared    by   Lorenzo  the 
Wagnificeni ;    in    1502,  the  Masque  of  Cupid   by    Alfonso 
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d'Este ;  tn  1512,  the  Triumph  of  Death  by  Piero  di  Cosi- 
mo,  and  in  1513,  the  Triumph  of  the  Golden  Age  devised 
for  the  entrance  of  Leo  X.  In  describing  these  or  similar 
shows,  the  word  triumph,  masque,  ballet,  or  pageant  might 
be  used  indifferently,  for  they  combined  readily  processions, 
dances  of  fixed  character,  often  pantomimical  in  their  ac- 
tion, and  amusements  of  miscellaneous  description,  in  other 
words,  just  such  features  as  are  usually  associated  with  all 
four  of  these  names.  In  15 12,  when  the  masked  dance 
was  at  its  height  in  Italy,  it  entered  England  at  the  court  of 
Henry  VI IL  In  its  passage  from  the  continent,  much  of 
the  additional  ornament  was  shorn  away.  The  formula 
wa*t  simplified,  it  would  seem*  very  considerably.  While 
the  mere  dance  of  a  number  of  dancers  who  joined  hands  with 
the  audience  in  certain  of  their  evolutions  remained  intact^ 
the  furniture  of  elaborate  pageant  structures,  the  gorgeous 
cavalcades,  the  expensive,  often  exceedingly  elaborate,  ma- 
chinery»  the  common  performance  with  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  other  practised  persons  to  sustain  a  dialogue  and  work 
out  a  plot  of  some  sort, — ^all  this  was  either  displeasing  to  the 
tasteof  the  English  or  alien  to  their  economy,  which  relaxed 
only  in  favor  of  magnificent  costumes.  Not  until  a  ceotur)' 
later  do  these  highly  decorative  effects  become  utilized,  and 
this  apparently  occurred  through  the  pressure  of  a  new^  Italian 
influence  as  regards  such  matters  in  the  person  of  Inigo  Jones, 
a  pupil  of  Palladio's.  Under  James  I.  the  masque  rivalled 
its  Italian  prototype  in  splendid  stage  settings,  and  sur- 
passed it  by  far  in  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  its  accompanying 
poetry. 

In  France,  this  product  of  Italian  art  did  not  appear  un- 
til 1481,  when  it  w^as  introduced  by  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
Upon  the  night  of  October  15,  of  this  year,  a  ballet  oi  Circ€ 
and  her  Nytnfhs  was  acted  at  the  Louvre  before  the  courti 
the  music  of  which  was  composed  by  Baltasarini,  an  Italian, 
afterwards  better  known  as  Beujoyeux,  who  had  beeo 
brought  there  in  the  service  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Brissac. 
Not  only  was  Henry  III.  pleased  with  the  novelty  but  his 
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taste  was  that  of  several  succeeding  generations,  for 
under  his  immediate  successors,  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIIL, 
more  than  eighty  ballets  were  acted.  Henry  IV.  took  part, 
as  did  also»  at  least  upon  one  occasion  when  the  ballet  was 
designed  by  the  Due  de  Ni^mours,  Louis  XIII.  The  in- 
fection took  even  the  gravest  in  matters  of  taste,  and  when 
the  severe  Sully  deigned  to  participate,  lighter  heads  and 
younger  hearts  were  surely  privileged  to  do  so.  Louis 
XIV.,  however,  gave  the  ballet  its  strongest  .  impetus. 
While  but  a  mere  child,  at  the  age  of  three,  he  danced 
in  a  ballet  presented  at  the  theatre  prepared  by  Richelieu 
for  his  tragedy  of  **  Mirame  *'  at  a  cost  of  900,000  livres. 
Among  all  the  occupations  of  the  young  king,  the  dance 
absorbed  his  attention  to  the  greatest  extent  and  fasci- 
nated him  most  strongly.  At  least  such  was  the  case 
if  judgment  may  base  itself  upon  the  accounts  of  sums 
paid  to  his  various  teachers  in  the  year  1660.  His  *'  maitre 
a  danser  **  received  2000  livres ;  his  drawing  master  five 
hundred  less,  while  his  writing  master  drew  a  pittance,  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  awarded  to  the  royal  scullions,  of  three 
hundred  livres*^  It  was  plain  where  the  reigning  taste  lay, 
and  in  the  following  year,  1661,  it  received  still  further  con- 
firmation. For  in  March  was  founded  by  royal  decree 
an  **Academje  royale  de  danse,''  with  equal  privileges 
to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture 
founded  by  Mazarin  in  1648.  This  new  institution  was 
composed  of  thirteen  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  of 
the  art  and  their  chief  duty  was  to  hold  periodic  conferences 
directed  both  at  the  removal  of  former  abuses  in  the  prac- 
tice of  dancing  and  at  the  attainment  of  still  further 
levels  of  perfection.  If  any  further  evidence  be  needed 
concerning  the  decided  predilection  of  Louis  XIV,  for  tht^ 
ballet*  even  in  preference  to  the  highest  literary  drama 
of  his  time,  the  glowing  notices  of  such  performances 
—  particularly  when  the  king  took  part  personally  as  he 
id  often  up  to  1679 — contained  in  the  rhymed  court 
»  Despois  :  Le  Theatre  fran9ais  sou*  Louis  XIV.     Page  329, 
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'chronicle  of  Loret  furnish  irrefutable  testimony.  Those 
whi*  ministered  to  this  taste  were  sure  of  reward,  those 
who  did  nut  were  very  uncertain  of  royal  patronage,  or 
secured  it  most  easily  by  engaging  to  do  do.  Lulli  Bense* 
rade  and  Quinauli  basked  in  the  roj'al  favor  on  this  ac- 
count. Corneille  was  brought  to  cooperate  in  writing  a 
**  P.syche/'  designed  to  meet  the  king's  pleasure :  and 
Moliere  struck  into  a  rich  vein  of  profit  when  he  happily 
contrived  a  succession  of  comedies  in  which  a  qaasi-excus** 
was  afforded  for  introducing  the  much  admired   ballets. 

This  innovation  of  Moliere's  marks  a  new  epoch  in  th«* 
history  of  the  ballet,  but  it  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  the 
characteristic  forms  that  had  preceded.  These  followed  the 
almost  universal  course  in  matters  dramatic,  and  existed 
alongside  of  llie  younger  sister  and  rival.  After  awiiile. 
Ihey  were  to  blend  in  the  '*  Psyche,**  where  the  dramu. 
while  it  sacrificed  some  of  its  ch^seness  of  motive  and  plot, 
melted  into  more  musical  and  poetical  numbers.  From  their 
fusion  a  third  form  arose  that  was  to  carry  on  the  traditions 
of  the  com^die-ballet  and  the  ballet  itseU,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  gain  sufficient  individuality  to  vitalize  the  uniott 
and  popularize  itself  with  generations  whose  taste  would 
scarcely  have  been  gratified  by  either  of  its  predecessors. 
The  ballet  proper  and  the  com^die-ballet  virtually  cease 
with  the  death  of  Moliere,  when,  as  yet  the  opera  was  in 
its  infancy  and  scarcely  started  upon  a  life  which  ban  now 
lasted  two  cenluries  and  which,  to  judge  from  the  outlook 
of  our  day,  will  probably  continue  for  many  centuries  t<i 
come.  The  English  masque  displays  in  its  course  juBt  this 
same  grafting  upon  the  drama,  resulting  in  the  so^alled 
drama^masque^  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  timr 
taken  is  in  each  case  about  the  same.  The  ballet  enters 
France  in  I58i,and  iht^  comedie-ballet — in  *'  Les  Facheux"  . 
—  appears  in  1661  :  the  masque  enjoyed  a  longer  solitary,  j 
existence,  from  1512  lo  1592,  at  which  time  Kyd  made  fiT>i 
use  of  the  court  entertainment  in  his  famous  **Spani5| 
Tragedy/'     Like  its   French  counterpart,  too,  on   Frem 
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soiU  the  English  masque  may  be  said  to  have  germinated 
the  English  opera,  and  in  much  the  same  manner.  The 
long  break,  however,  in  dramatic  growth,  occasioned  by  the 
accession  of  the  Puritans  to  power  prevented  the  orderly  evo- 
lution possible  in  France,  Davenant's"  The  Seige  of  Rhodes,'* 
presented  in  1656,  is  usually  taken  as  the  original  of  the 
modern  English  opera,  bin  with  about  as  much  fairness  this 
piece  may  be  regarded  a»  a  coalescence  of  the  prior  masque 
and  drama*masque.  In  England,  however*  the  drama-mas- 
que and  the  masque  continued  parallel  for  a  longer  time  than 
was  the  case  with  the  French  forms,  until  the  drama-masque 
disappeared  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  masque  lingered  on  w^ith  the  assistance  of  occasional 
revivals  until  our  ow^n  times,  though,  it  is  true,  the  really 
vital  sap  had  been  drawn  from  it  even  before  the  downfall 
of  the  Caroline  monarchy. 

While  it  is  in  Moliere  that  the  French  ballet  assumes  its 
greatest  significance,  and  the  separate  court-dance  that  sug- 
gested itself  as  a  motive  for  further  dramatic  interest  to  him 
is  forgotten,  the  reverse,  it  might  almost  be  said,  is  true  in 
England.  Here  it  is  the  masque  itself,  which  reached  its 
fullest  perfection  in  the  hands  of  such  masters  as  Jonson, 
Campion,  and  Milton,  and  not  its  clever  adoption  into  the 
dramas  of  Middleton,  Ford,  or  Fletcher,  that  enlists  the  at- 
tention of  students  to-dav.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far 
to  seek-  In  Moliere's  case,  perhaps  it  is  due  to  a  sort  of 
umbrated  glory  shed  upon  the  fastastic  or  dignified  steps 
and  postures  of  the  ballet,  rather  than  to  any  intrinsic  value 
in  the  dunces  themselves.  The  point  of  view  has  altered. 
While  in  his  day,  it  was  the  presence  of  the  king  Louis 
XIV.,  the  "Grand  Monarque,''  in  the  intercalated  ballet 
that  drew  the  spectators'  eyes  and  absorbed  their  keenest 
attention  ;  now  it  is  the  drama  that  gives  subsistence  and 
body  to  the  airy  nothings  with  which  it  is  adorned  as  it  has 
decended  to  us.  In  the  English  Masque,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  form  unallied  with  the  drama  is  sufficiently  vivid 
in  Itself,  and,  happily  for  itself»  it  secured  what  the  French 
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ballet  never  chanced  upon,  the  intelligence  and  vigor  o(  a 
band  of  really  free  poet^.  poets  too,  who  unlike  Corneille 
and  Racine  —  and,  notwithstanding  his  frequent  recourse 
lo  the  ballet,  I  think  Molifere  as  well,  —  did  not  furbish  up  a 
few  scenes  and  verses  to  meet  the  king's  taste,  while  they 
remained  repulsive,  or  at  least  distinctly  foreign  to  their 
cjwn  judgment  and  ability,  but  threw  their  best  energies 
into  a  form  of  composition  native  to  their  genius.  What- 
ever bonds  of  conventional  adaptation  there  may  have  been 
as  there  certainly  were,  they  hung  upon  them  delicate 
wreaths  of  poetry  so  as  to  conceal  to  the  greatest  extent  the 
harsh  outlines.  In  even  the  best  of  Moliere's  ballets. 
humorous  or  stately,  the  creak  of  mechanical  construction 
can  be  hearc  at  times,  for  whatever  other  gifts  he  tniiy  have 
had,  he  was  scarcely  possessed  of  sufficient  lyrical  inven- 
tion to  hide,  when  this  alone  could  do  it,  the  process  of  his 
art.  Yet  with  the  English  poets  such  hindrances  acted 
ill  the  main  rather  as  spurs  than  clogs  to  their  creative 
power,  Jonson  certainly  finds  in  the  flatteries  due  to  his 
patron  Jame,s  I.,  opportunities  to  rise  to  true  poetry; 
Campion,  too,  could  turn  the  introduction  of  the  partici- 
pating knights,  at  times  almost  reduced  to  a  stereotyped 
formula,  into  an  occasion  for  "  favor  and  prettiness."  One 
of  the  most  memorable  lyrics  composed  by  Daniel  finds  a 
titting  lodgment  just  at  this  same  point.  * 

If  inferior  in  poetical  merit,  the  French  ballet  is  wider 
in  its  scope.  The  English  masque  rarely  verges  upon  a 
treatment  of  every -day  life,  nor  does  it  take  its  theme  from 
actual  events  of  any  sort,  a  practice  seen  often  in  Moliere's 
ballet,  as  in  the  game  of  the  bowlers,  in  "  Les  Facheux»" 
or  later  in  the  attempt  made  b)^  the  physicians  to  force  the 
syringes  upon  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac.  Originally,  the 
ballets  were  supposed  to  be  of  three  sorts,  historical,  fabu- 
lous or  mythological,  and  poetical,  the  last  being  the  freest 
of  all  in  point  of  choice.  The  first  set  forth  such  events  as 
the  "  Siege  of  Troy,"   the   **  Return  of  Ulysses,*'   or  the 
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**  Victories  of  Alexander ;  "  the  second  contented  itself  with 
the  **  Judgment  of  Paris  "  or  the  •*  Birth  of  Venus  ; "  the 
third  was  able  apparently  to  avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of 
its  two  fellows  in  case  of  need,  and  thus  included  a  much 
larger  variety  of  topics.  It  might  be  allegoricaU  in  which 
case,  the  marriage  of  a  princess  of  France  to  a  Duke  of 
Savoy  would  be  prefigured  in  a  ballet,  the  foundation  of 
which  lay  in  the  mystical  meaning  attached  to  the  color 
**  gris-de-lin  ;"  again  it  might  occupy  itself  with  natural 
phenomena,  the  course  of  the  seasons,  the  succession 
from  the  iron  age  to  that  of  gold ;  or  it  might  be  per- 
fectly capricious,  partaking  largely  of  humor  and  lending 
Itself  readih'  to  pleasantry,  as  in  the  **  Ballet  des  cris  de 
Paris  *'  or  the  "  Ballet  des  passe-temps  du  earn  aval/'  M**- 
liere  adopts  each  of  these  aod  inserts  them  in  their  fitting 
stations.  The  mythological  ballet  is  used  in  the  **  Frincesse 
d* Elide/'  and  in  "  Les  Amants  magnifiques  ; ''  the  grotesque 
in  **  M.  de  Pourceaugnac ''  *' Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme,'' 
and  **  Le  Malade  imaginaire  ;"  the  allegorical  the  first  in- 
iermcde  of  *'  Le  Manage  forc^/'  or  the  last  entrt^e  in 
**  L'Amour  m^decin."  The  strictly  historical  alone  is  want- 
ing, unless  the  **  Celebration  of  the  Pythian  Games,"  in  "  Les 
Amants  magnifiques"  be  accounted  as  such.  To  most  of 
these  themes,  the  English  masque  accomodated  itself,  save 
that  it  relegated  to  the  antimasque,  a  unique  feature  peculiar 
to  the  masque  on  English  soil,  all  treatment  of  contemporary 
realistic  topics,  such  as  •*  Mercury  Freed  from  the  Alche- 
mists," *'  News  from  the  New  World  Discovered  in  the 
Moon,**  etc*,  or  those  of  boisterous  mirth  with  a  touch,  per- 
haps of  satire,  as  in  *' Neptune's  Triumph,''  *'The  Triumph 
of  Peace,**  or  *»The  V^ision  of  Delight/* 

In  the  relation  of  its  parts  the  French  ballet  was  much 
simpler,  and  therefore  less  various  and  at  the  same  time 
rigid  in  its  outlines  than  its  English  cousin.  In  England, 
the  proprieties  of  masque-making  demanded  four  dances, 
each  of  which  had  a  special  theme  designated  by  the  title, 
the  "  Entry,**  the  "  Main  Dance,*'  *»  The  Revels,"  aod  the 
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*'  Departing  Dance/'  an  cilmost  equal  number  of  songs 
to  express  lyrical]}  the  motives  of  these  dances,  and  a 
dialogue  to  bind  the  whole  tij^etlier,  to  introduce  the  charac* 
ters,  display  them  in  action,  and  dismiss  them  at  the  con- 
clusion. Now  in  France  three  provisions  apparently  ex- 
isted. First  there  were  the  entrees  the  number  or  com- 
plexity of  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fixed  ;  the  per- 
sons in  them  were  mote,  acting  out  their  characters  in  the 
dance  allotted  to  them  by  the  poet.  The  madrigals  inserted 
in  the  programmes  distributed  to  the  spectators,  and  de- 
scribing the  divers  roles  of  those  engaged  in  the  ballet,  were 
called  vers  they  merely  rested  in  the  hand  of  the 
spectator,  who  read  their  contents,  and  formed  no  part  of 
tlie  representation.  The  rccits  tin  ally,  were  speeches  or 
couplets  sung  by  the  cliaracters  who  did  not  dance,  and 
were  related  as  to  their  matter  to  the  subject  of  the  en* 
trees.  Of  course,  from  Moliere's  plays,  it  is  impossible  t«» 
judge  of  the  presence  or  value  of  the  '*  vers,*'  which  have 
perished,  though  Moliere  is  known  lu  have  used  them  in 
1670,  as  a  caustic  revenge  upon  his  predecessor  Benserade 
whom  he  then  succeeded  as  purveyor  to  the  king's  taste  in 
**  divertissements''  at  the  royal  command.  While  in  \\»  di- 
visions the  French  ballet  was  simpler,  it  also  seems  to  have 
been  more  uniform  in  the  variety  of  its  dances  before  its 
entrance  into  the  comedy  of  Moliere,  The  entree  consisted 
of  a  group  or  quadrille  of  dancers,  four,  six,  or  eight  or  even 
twelve  persons,  whose  steps  were  limited  to  a  nsimiet,  a 
sarabande,  or  a  gavotte.  At  this  stage,  the  English  masque 
is  at  the  same  time  freer  and  more  complicated.  It  made 
use  without  any  hesitation  of  set  pieces,  figure  dances, 
corantos,  lavoltas,  measures,  brawls,  galliards,  and,  upon 
certain  occasions,  of  letter  dances,  in  which,  by  an  in- 
genious arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  choreograph,  the 
evolutions  of  the  dancers  spelt  out  the  names  of  the  royal 
family  and  titles,  ** Jacobus  Rex,"  "Anna  Regina,"  and 
**  Carolus  P/* '     Here  it  anticipates  the  wide  range  of  choice 

'  Hymt'Hvti  and   tkf    Afast^H*    of  j^Ht^rug,  by  Jonson  :   Cttjhuf*   Pttttink 
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present  in  Moliere,  and  foreshadows  alsu  what  is  with  him 
the  most  characteristic  use  of  the  dance,  to  describe  or  set 
forth  pantomimically,  certain  actions  or  emotions.  For  a  few 
scenes  of  this  sort  occur  in  the  Caroline  masques.  The 
battle  of  the  windmills,  where  figure  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha  and  his  trusty  squire*  takes  place  in  '*  The  Triumph 
of  Peace/'  (Shirley I,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  game  of 
bowls  and  a  most  provoking  robbery.  In  the  Prinee 
d*Amaur  (Davenaot)  lovers  of  various  European  nations  are 
introduced  breathing  unavailing  sighs,  each  in  a  charac- 
teristic manner  in  the  direction  of  their  mistresses  :  Briiiania 
Triumphans  (Davenant),  contains  a  **  Mock  Romanza/'  of  a 
lady,  her  dwarf,  squire,  and  knight,  and  a  giant  against  whom 
is  hurled  bombastic  defiance  and  who  answers  with  threats 
couched  in  as  highly  pitched  terms,  —  the  theme  of  the 
whole  evidently  drawn  for  purposes  of  burlesque  from  the 
romances  of  chivalry.  Where,  with  Moliere,  the  dance 
ceases  to  be  entirely  external  to  the  purpose  and  action  of 
the  drama,  a  mere  pleasurable  accretion »  is  difliciilt  to  state 
precisely.  Certainly  there  is  no  connection  whatever  in  the 
case  of  the  first  "intermede'"  in  "  Le  Madade  imaginatre'' 
or  in  the  pretty  tail-piece  to  '*  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  ; '' 
in  **  La  Princesse  d'  Elide  "  or  **  Les  Amants  magnitiques  '' 
the  pretext  for  their  insertion  is  indeed  slight  and  arbitrary 
in  the  extreme,  yet  much  of  the  atmosphere  and  requisite 
background  io  these  plays  would  be  missing  in  their  ab- 
sence. Among  the  seven  other  com^die-ballets,  the  bond  is 
somewhat  tighter,  so  much  so  at  times  that  in  **  Monsieur  de 
Pourceaugnac"  or  **  Les  Facheux  "  a  serious  loss  would  be 
entailed  if  the  ballets  were  entirely  omitted  in  representa- 
tion, and  this  fact,  it  is  probable,  has  militated  against  any 
revival  of  these  plays  w^here  the  ballet  would  scarcely  meet 
the  taste  of  the  present  day. 

Our  own  judgment  upon  both  masque  and  ballet  of 
the  seventeenth  century  is  fairly  uniform.  Any  one  of  us 
would  be  sceptical  concerning  their  success  under  modern 
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conditions.  Yet,  perhaps,  they  would  appear  to  us  more 
fully  charged  with  interest  could  we  view  them  through  the 
eyes  of  one  who  found  a  satisfaction  for  the  spirit  and  ar- 
tistic sense  in  their  fantasies,  poetical  and  terpsichorean. 
The  "  Squire's  Masque,"  of  Dr.  Thomas  Campion,  is  one  of 
the  best  extant  of  its  times,  yet  to  the  ultra-sensitive,  more 
highly  exercised  taste  of  a  French  connoisseur,  it  is  thus 
summarily  condemned :  "  What  a  monstrosity  was  a  com- 
position like  this !  How  must  the  excessive  expense  be 
regarded  !  It  does  not  fail  for  lack  of  imagination,  but  be- 
cause this  is  not  properly  made  use  of.  Yet  there  is  real 
vigor  and  fancy  in  the  manner  in  which  the  conclusion  is 
bound  to  the  principal  object  of  the  entertainment.  But 
what  barbarity  in  the  design ;  what  '  bizarrerie '  in  the 
means !  What  absence  of  pleasureableness,  of  graces,  of 
proprieties,  throughout  the  whole  piece  !  "  *  This  is  criti- 
cism with  a  vengeance ;  a  drop  of  oil  with  two  quarts  of 
vinegar.  It  is  to  be  deplored  —  to  avoid  any  invidious  na- 
tional comparison  —  that  no  Englishman  has  left  so  straight- 
forward a  statement  of  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  French 
ballet,  equally  sincere  and  equally  partisan. 

H.  Macleod  Johnstone. 

'  M.  de  Cahusac.     "  La  Danse  ancienne  et  moderne,"  ii.,  no. 


RECENT   TENNESSEE    HISTORY    BY   TEN- 
NESSEANS.  * 

The  circumstance  that  the  present  year  is  that  of  the 
Centennial  of  Tennessee  has  naturally  called  forth  a  good 
deal  of  oratory  and  much  newspaper  and  essay  writing  in 
comment  thereon.  Some  of  this  will,  no  doubt,  be  collecled 
and  edited,  even  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  too  often  in 
such  efforts  there  is  a  sublime  tendency  towards  constella- 
tions of  rhetoric  and  to  **  scraping  the  feet  of  the  angels/*  as 
a  recent  graduating  speech  described  the  well-known  pro- 
cess. The  few  historical  facts  usually  stated  are  gathered 
from  histories  already  existing  on  the  subject,  whose  inac* 
curacies,  and  possibly  gross  blunders  are  unhesitatingly 
accepted  and  assiduously  followed*  All  this  may  possibly 
add  to  our  patriotism,  and  some  growing  lad  or  lass  may  be 
induced  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  what  the  State  has 
actually  achieved,  what  annals  are  worth  preserving  and 
what  records  ought  to  be  perpetuated  as  a  heritage  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.  And,  perhaps,  here  and  there,  it  may 
be  hoped,  some  one  of  these  may  be  stimulated  to  actual  in- 
vestigation, and  research  for  one's  self  may  clear  up  hitherto 
obscure  passages,  preserve  scattered  material  from  quick  and 

^  Studies  in  the  CoMstitutionai  Hisiory  of  Tennessee^  By  Joahua  W- 
CaldwelL    Cincinnati :  The  Robert  Clark  Company,  1895.     pp.  xiv.j  183. 

Blount  Coiitgt'  and  ihe  Unii'eysiiy  of  Tennessee.  An  Historical  Ad* 
dress  delivered  before  the  Alumni  Associalion  and  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  June  la,  1894.  By  Edward  T,  Sanford,  A.  M.  Pub- 
lished by  the  University,  [  KnoxvUle^  1895  J.     pp,  119. 

Higher  EdHctition  in  Tennessee,  By  Lucius  Salisbyry  Merriam,  Ph.D 
Bureau  of  Education  Circular  of  Information  No*  5,  1893.  [  Contributions 
to  American  Educational  History,  edited  by  Herbert  B.  Adam?*]  Washing- 
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irreparable  loss,  form  new  conclusions,  and  present  broader, 
and  more  real  and  vital  phases  of  our  life  and   civilization. 

Even  the  essays  and  speeches  of  graduating  students 
this  year  adopted  this  color.  The  spirit  of  the  centennial  of 
their  college  celebrated  two  years  ago,  and  that  of  their 
State  coincident  with  their  entrance  upon  life,  fell  upon  the 
graduating  class  of  the  State  University,  and  in  the  only 
three  speeches  made  by  their  representatives  on  their  Com- 
mencement Day,  this  spirit  of  the  time  found  clear  and 
noble  utterance  in  words  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
much  older  heads  and  have  done  honor  to  any  Tennessean 
to  utten  The  three  subjects,  self-chosen,  were  respectively, 
"A  Plea  for  State  Pride,'*  *' Tennessee's  Part  in  the  Union 
before  1860,"  and  the  ** Advocacy  of  a  closer  Union  between 
the  Divisions  of  the  State/* 

The  sense,  therefore,  of  Tennessee's  one  hundred  years 
of  existence  and  development  has  not  lain  altogether  dor- 
mant with  many  of  her  citizens.  They  understand  thi 
reproach  of  carelessness  that  they  have  incurred  for  no^ 
preserving  in  State  archives  the  best  and  worthiest  records 
of  their  race.  There  has  been  noticeable,  for  a  few  years 
back,  an  increased  interest  in  matters  Tennessean  —  in  the 
beginnings,  the  conditions,  the  characteristics,  and  the  e^ 
sential  qualities,  of  her  people. 

There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has 
given  a  stimulus  and  contributed  largely  to  this  result  by 
the  inestimable  worth  of  the  labors  stored  up  in  his 
volumes  on  **  The  Winning  ot  the  West,*'  of  which  the 
fourth  volume  has  recently  appeared.  It  was  left  to  Mr, 
Roosevelt  nobly  to  remove  the  reproach  left  bj'  another 
non-Tennessean  in  dealing  with  Tennessee  histor)*  in  the 
books  of  "  Edmund  Kirke/'  which  bravely  yielded  the 
imagination  to  more  congenial  romance  without  the  pain- 
ful labor  always  involved  in  consulting  original  documents 
and  in  ascertaining  actual  facts. 

Before  Mr.  Roosevelt's  book  appeared,  the  work  of  the 
late  lamented   Congressman,  James    Phelan,  of  Memphis, 
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?nt  the  main  inspiration,  Phelan  had  returned  from  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  skilled  in  the  principles  of  investiga- 
tion and  ardent  for  the  genuine  literary  and  historical  work 
of  his  State  and  countr)\  His  labors  upon  his  *' Historj'  of 
Tennessee**  —  involving  much  time  and  expense  in  gaining 
access  to  material  almost  hopelessly  scattered  —  were  given 
to  his  Stale  freely,  and  without  any  hope  of  pecuniary  re- 
ward. One  of  his  latest  and  most  memorable  acts  was  to 
use  all  his  influence  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  House  of 
Representatives  in  achieving  the  incorporation  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  of  the  American  Historical  Association* 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  purpose  took  wider  and  fuller  scope  than 
any  work  hitherto  treating  of  Tennessee  history,  and  he 
had  at  his  command  new  unedited  manuscript  material  lent 
him  by  authorities  and  individuals  in  Nashville^  and  in 
capital  cities  of  other  States.  For  the  first  time  was  clearly 
presented  the  full  significance  of  the  settlement  of  the 
great  basin  of  the  Misssissippi  and  the  part  Tennesseans 
took  therein.  It  was  seen  how  the  settlements  of  Tennes- 
see fitted  into  the  movement  for  the  conquest  of  a  nation  ; 
how  the  bravery  and  self-reliance  of  these  pioneers,  as  the 
vanguard  of  civilization,  meant  that  the  home  of  the  Eng- 
lish race  in  America  was  not  to  be  limited  to  the  thirteen 
colonies  and  the  contiguous  hind,  all  east  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  These  mountains  once  crossed,  the  Eastern 
Tennessee  valleys  filled  from  above  and  below,  Cumberland 
Gap  made  a  means  of  passage  to  lands  heyond,  the  claims 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  and  of  France  to  one  of  the 
fairest  countries  on  earth  were  destined  to  recede  before 
I  the  advances  of  the  axe  and  rifle  of  the  hardy  Saxon 
pioneer.  And  it  was  the  English  law  and  the  English 
language  and  literature  and  religion  and  habits  of  thought 
and  principles  of  action  which  passed  on  with  the  pioneer 
—  modified  possibly  and  naturally  by  the  new  circumstances 
to  which  it  had  to  become  adapted,  but  that  was  all.  At  last 
a  new^  American  spirit  was  formed,  faulty  perhaps,  in  much, 
but  American  to  the  core,  native  of  America,  nourished  un- 
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der  American  government,  and  developed  under   AraericHcT 
conditions.     This  was  the  inspiration  of  the  message  at  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  volumes  to  Tennessee  students! 

This  is  likewise  the  spirit  underlying  the  conception  of 
the  volume  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Caldwell  on  the  constitutional  de- 
velopment of  Tennessee.  Not  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  volumes 
were  needed  to  interest  him  primarily.  The  interest  was 
there  already  —  deep  laid  by  years  of  reading  and  investi- 
gation* But  the  spark  was  fanned,  as  it  were,  into  a  sud- 
den blaze»  and  the  gradual  accumulations  were  at  length 
ordered  and  shaped  in  emulation  of  the  spirit  pervading 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  work.  Not  all  Tennessee  history  should 
await  record  by  non-Tennesseans,  and  particularly  that 
which  possibly  only  one  native  and  to  the  manor  boro 
could  best  and  most  truly  interpret 

'*  Did  I  have  the  time  and  leisure  from  the  imperative 
demands  of  the  duties  of  my  life,"  said  Mr,  Caldwell  once 
in  effect,  feelingly,  and  apart  from  all  reference  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  work,  "  the  history  of  the  formative  period  in 
Tennessee,  and  particularly  that  of  East  Tennessee,  should 
be  finally  written  !  '*  '*  Not  finally,**  replied  his  close  friend 
and  warm  admirer,  Mr.  Sanford,  playing  upon  the  word, 
**for  after  you  had  finished  yours,  I  should  then  add  mine/' 
Enough  honest  difference  of  opinion,  or  rather,  enough 
ditTerent  points  of  view  exist  for  interests  most  varied. 
And  may  both  these  gentlemen  find  the  otium  cum  digftiiaie^ 
or  better,  the  relaxation  amidst  other  pressing  professional 
and  business  pursuits  to  gather  and  sift  and  give  that  rem- 
nant of  results  which  will  prove  the  noblest  monument  to 
their  native  State  and  section,  and  to  themselves  and  their 
interests  and  culture. 

At  least  the  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  case  of 
each,  and  with  each  in  his  individual  way*  Mr.  Caldwell 
has  given  us  a  series  of  chapters  on  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  Tennessee,  which,  as  all  who  know  the  man  and  his 
zeal  and  thoroughness  believe,  excellent  as  they  are,  are  but 
the  introductory  announcement  to  a  large  treatise  to  follow. 
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'The  origin  and  operation  of  the  forces  which  have  shaped 
the  social  and  political  life  of  Tennessee/'  and  the  "distinct 
unique,  and  iniportant  constitutional  history,"  of  this  State 
have  been  mapped  out  with  such  force  and  clearness  by  the 
author,  that  the  expectation  is  irresistible  that  many  sugges- 
tions and  details,  only  to  be  hinted  at  in  so  brief  and 
succinct  a  treatment  as  the  present,  will  be  developed  and 
discussed  in  fulness  by  one  who  has  proved  himself  the 
"  competent  historian/*  Mr.  Sanford  made  use  of  an  invi- 
tation to  deliver  the  Commencement  Address  at  his  alma 
mff/^r  on  the  occasion  of  her  centennial  celebration,  to  in- 
vestigate afresh  and  impartially  the  history  of  State  aid  to 
education  in  Tennessee.  What  had  been  hitherto  mere 
generalized  statement  or  had  been  left  wholly  unnoticed  in 
previous  publications  was  closely  examined*  No  document, 
no  legislative  enactment,  no  bill  of  Congress,  no  com- 
promise, or  practical  working  detail  under  any  law,  but 
was  carefully  reviewed,  every  matter  traced  even  to  the 
slightest  variance  and  inaccuracy,  and  where  inaccuracies 
still  remained,  the  rea!  status  of  all  accessible  facts  in  the 
case  was  for  the  first  time  subjected  to  light  and  submitted 
to  judgment. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  then,  to  find  two  such  conscien- 
,s  pieces  of  work,  the  result  of  patient  and  toilsome  in- 
gation  emanating  from  the  same  source  at  the  same 
time.  And  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  average  eloquent 
dissertation  that  takes  down  its  Parton,  and  its  Haywood, 
and  its  Ramsey,  or  some  new  international  cyclopaedia,  and 
accepts  gratuitously  facts  and  dates,  and  forthwith  proceeds 
to  manutacture  the  thunder  and  lightning  which  is  the 
popular  adornment  of  the  gods  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in 
any  other.  Again,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  upon  the 
circumstantial  details  of  these  and  the  other  books  here 
noted,  I  wish  to  trace  the  movement  of  which  these  gentle- 
men are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  chief  exponents,  and  to  note 
the  methods  they  are  adopting  and  the  influences  by  which 
they  are  affected.     It  need  not  excite  surprise  that  much  of 
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this  work  comes  from  that  part  of  the  State  where  the  first 
settlements  were  made  and  where  the  first  governments  %vere 
formulated  and  organized.  To  live  where  the  first  terri- 
torial government  was  held  would  itself  incite  a  student  of 
law  and  institutions,  to  reside  hardly  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  graves  and  monuments  of  John  Sevier  and  William 
Blount  would  invite  an  examination  of  their  characters  and 
their  motives  and  those  of  the  times.  To  be  graduated 
from  an  institution,  first  founded  with  a  degree  of  State 
recognition  and  State  approval,  named  in  honor  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  with  its  seat  of  government  at  the 
time  in  Knoxville,  possessing  on  its  first  Board  ot  Trust 
most  of  the  prominent  names  of  the  State  soon  to  be 
formed,  and  destined  to  develop  with  unbroken  his- 
toric continuity  into  the  State  University  of  to-day  — 
this  would  naturally  bring  the  reflecting  student  of  historical 
evolution  and  of  the  play  of  past  forces,  to  trace  that  de- 
velopment and  that  past  step  by  step,  and  to  examine  into 
State  relations  and  State  policy,  whether  always  consistent 
and  worthy  of  that  State  or  not.  Surely  such  work  as  this 
is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  sons  of  that  Commonwealth, 
that  upon  the  threshold  of  a  second  century  they  may  look 
back  and  study  the  characteristic  features,  the  sources  of 
strength  and  of  weakness,  of  her  past  century's  history  and 
progress. 

The  work  of  Hannis  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  the  pres- 
ent minister  to  Spain,  declared  the  growth  of  American 
directly  out  of  English  constitutional  principles  and  helped 
to  crystallize  into  a  definite  conception  ideas  on  constitu- 
tional growth  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single  State.  Ad- 
milting  such  premises  as  proved,  the  other  process  of  de- 
velopment within  a  State,  settled  under  peculiar  circum- 
stanceSt  susceptible  to  peculiar  conditions,  and  possessing 
"  a  distinct,  unique,  and  important  constitutional  history*** 
constitutes  the  subject  that  Mr.  Caldwell  has  treated  in  the 
present  volume- 

The  origins  of  the  early  settlements,  the  character  of 
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the  people  forming  them,  and  the  first  union  or  government 
entered  into  by  these  settlers,  or  forced  upon  them  by  out- 
ward circumstances  —  the  Watauga  Association  from  1772 
to  1777  —  is  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter.  It  is  in  the  por- 
trayal of  these  earliest  conditions,  under  the  Watauga, 
Cumberland,  and  Franklin  unions,  that  the  peculiar  interest 
and  strength  of  the  book  lies.  The  changes  wrought  under 
later  constitutions  were  changes  in  detail  produced  naturally 
by  changed  aspects  and  phases  and  conditions,  but  based 
upon  fundamental  principles  perfectly  fixed  and  already 
well  established. 

Mr.  Caldwell  emphasizes  in  his  opening  chapter  as  in 
his  perface,  the  importance  of  the  Scotch-Irish  element  in 
early  Tennessee  history,  an  importance  which  many  believe 
to  be  overestimated.  I  believe  the  author  is  right,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  is  affected  by  distinct  personal,  even  if 
unconscious  predilection  for  that  strong  and  virile  race  of 
which  he  himself  is  a  marked  and  worthy  representative- 
There  were  other  names  than  Scotch-Irish  ones  individually 
no  doubt,  but  the  settlement,  beyond  the  mountains  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  was  essentially  a  movement  of  the 
genius  of  that  race,  and  was  marked  by  their  leadership  in 
religion,  in  law,  and  in  education.  This  point  of  the  be- 
ginnings and  the  question  as  to  the  race  elements  involved 
are  worthy  of  finding  a  special  chapter  of  their  own  in  the 
more  extended  form  of  his  book  which  I  am  advised  the 
author  is  contemplating. 

It  is  too  common  in  after-dinner  speeches  upon  festal 
celebrations  to  hear  each  race  element  in  America  ac- 
credited with  framing  the  government,  saving  the  Union, 
and  conferring  upon  us  national  greatness  and  honor,  and 
so  forth.  After  heavy  eating,  even  without  heavy  drinking, 
the  expansive  white  vest  heaves,  and  one  is  prepared  to 
hear  that  it  was  the  Puritans,  or  the  Hollanders,  or  the 
French  Huguenots,  or  the  Scotch-Irish,  or  what  not,  who 
did  it  all.  One  sometimes  wonders  according  to  these 
speeches,  whether  there  was  any  simply  English  blood   or 
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English  tradition  at  \\\\^  even  at  any  moment,  on  American 
soil ;  or  whether  all  these  conflicting  views  are  not  tine  at 
the  same  time,  and  whether  all  the  different  race  elements 
did  not  help  **do  it  all/'     But  to  return  from  an  aside. 

The  history  of  the  Scotch-Irish  in  the  upland  district* 
of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  in  the  Piedmont  sections 
east  and  west  of  the  Appalachian  ranye,  is  that  of  one  of 
the  mighty  race  movements  in  American  historj%  How  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  CLUtury  the  Valley  of  Virg"inia 
was  opened  to  them  by  the  Burden  Grant  in  what  is  now 
Augusta  and  Rockbridge  counties  ;  how  they  served  long 
as  outposts  against  the  western  Indians  to  the  eastern-lj^ng 
English  settlements  ;  how  they  both  formulated  for  their  gov- 
ernment freedom  in  religion  tVom  any  recognized  State 
church,  and  developed  remarkable  democracy  in  law;  how 
the  first  settlers  were  reen forced  by  others  of  the  same  slock 
from  Pennsylvania  crossing  the  Potomac  and  proceeding 
southward  up  the  Shenandoah  —  all  this  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  interesting  story.  This  movement  had  its  origin 
in  the  settlements  of  the  Scotch-Irish  along  the  Delaware 
Bay  and  River,  in  northern  Delaware,  (Newcastle  county), 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  (Chester,  York,  and  Lancaster 
counties),  and  in  western  and  central  New  Jersey,  They 
proceeded  westward  through  central  and  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania»  when  large  numbers  turned  southward  and  filled  the 
rich  Valley  of  Virginia,  while  others  pushed  still  farther 
westward  to  western  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  ultimately 
across  the  Ohio  into  the  Northwest  Territory.  From  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  (Augusta  and  Rockbridge  counties 
serving  as  a  nucleus)  they  discharged  themselves  through 
the  hills  of  southern  and  southwest  Virginia,  and  thence 
over  the  uplands  of  both  Carolinas,  on  to  Georgia.  Passing 
in  another  way  to  the  southwest,  they  crossed  the  Virginia 
mountains,  moved  down  the  Holston  river,  and  crossing 
where  they  could,  through  gaps,  entered  upon  the  untrodden 
soil  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  in  their  march  onward  to 
the  southwestern  and  western   lands,  preferably  follov%iog 
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the  courses  of  rivers,  and  keeping  with  singular  pertinacity 
to  the  hill  and  mountain  districts. 

The  writer  ot'  this  paper  has  had  in  his  hands  the  origi- 
nal documents  of  the  old  Hanover  Presbytery  —  most  ac- 
cessible in  Footers  **  Sketches  of  Virginia,"  both  series,  and 
in  the  "Sketches  of  North  Carolina"  —  the  Presbjtery 
which  was  formed  in  1749,  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon*s  line.  It  embraced  all  of  Virginia*  both  Carolinas 
indefinitely,  and  the  settlements  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
(Nolichucky  is  more  than  once  mentioned),  and  this  indi* 
cates  the  extent  of  country  that  the  Scotch-Irish  migrations, 
and  the  Presbyterian  congregations  at  that  time  covered. 
The  handful  of  ministers,  a  dozen  or  so,  called  upon  to  supply 
religious  needs  in  this  vast  territory,  were  as  really  itinerant 
as  the  later  Methodist  circuit  riders  who  grew  out  of  the  same 
conditions.  Thus  circumstances  controlled  destinies.  The 
first  Presbyter)*  to  be  cut  off  from  the  Hanover  after  the 
Orange  in  North  Carolina,  was  the  Abingdon  (in  1785) 
which  included,  much  like  the  present  Methodist  Holston 
Conference,  all  southwest  Virginia  and  the  contiguous  parts 
of  Tennessee,  with  probably  a  large  portion  of  Kentucky. 
It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  when  the  boundary  line 
between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was  run,  many  of  these 
settlers,  Virginians  in  origin,  finding  to  their  dismay  that 
they  were  no  longer  on  Virginia  soil  and  subject  to  Virginia 
law,  should  assist  in  the  foundation  of  the  Watauga 
Association,  designed  for  their  common  protection  and  de- 
fense, and  that  with  the  full  sympathies  of  many  associates 
and  friends  in  the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  they  should 
later  enter  into  the  compact  of  the  **  State  of  Franklin,*'  and 
propose  therefor  a  written  constitution  based  upon  many 
calvinistic  principles,  believed  by  them  to  be  so  necessary  a 
part  of  their  life. 

The  essential  Anglo-Saxon  features  of  the  Watauga 
Association  are  indisputable.  They  were  very  much  the 
same  principles  found  among  Scotch-Irish  in  the  western 
portions  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  but  here  developed 
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and  applied  under  new  and  slightly  changed  conditions. 
Only  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  these  principles  be- 
came incorporated  wilh  others  aheady  existing  in  the  east- 
ern  and  older  parts  of  those  States  j  in  Tennessee  thej-  were 
favorably  forced  by  circumstances  into  a  more  completely  in- 
dependent development.  The  early  settlements  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Virginia  existed  for  a  long  time  apart  by  themselves 
and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Stat^  and  the  world  and  in 
their  origin  were  very  much  like  this  later  commonwealth 
beyond  the  Alleghanies  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  There  will 
be  found  many  of  the  same  essential  features  in  each  which 
would  reward  examination  in  closer  detail.  This  is  a  con- 
necting link  which  I  have  not  found  explicitly  stated,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  give  added  strength  to 
many  of  the  positions  taken. 

The  interest  of  these  Scotch-Irish  in  free  government  lay 
close  to  their  views  of  non-interference  by  the  State  in 
matters  of  religion  and  of  thought.  True,  their  ideas  as  to 
freedom  of  religion  may  have  meant  primarily  freedom 
from  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  and  toleration  of 
Roman  Catholics  among  their  Protestant  homes  probably 
never  entered  their  heads,  Mr.  Caldwell  strikingly  points 
out  the  contradictions  unconsciously  involved.  In  the  pro- 
posed Fninkland  constitution  (to  distinguish  it  from  that 
actually  adopted  by  the  State  of  Franklin)^  '*  a  citizen  might 
have  held  what  opinion  he  pleased,  but  he  would  not  have 
been  eligible  to  office  unless  his  beliefs  had  conformed  to 
the  dogmas  of  the  [Presbyterian]  Church."  Yet  he  believes* 
too,  that  the  principle  of  freedom  was  there  and  was  clearlj^ 
announced,  even  if  it  did  not  always  receive  that  special 
application. 

Ardor  for  education  was  the  handmaid  of  the  zeal  of 
these  people  in  religious  matters.  The  preacher  of  Sunday 
became  the  schoolmaster  of  the  week  days,  and  started 
almost  invariably  an  academy,  in  which  instruction  in  the 
ancient  classics  was  strenuously  emphasized.    The  indebted- 
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ness  of  early  ediicatinn  in  Tennessee  to  the  Scotch-Irish  is 
touched  upon  by  all  three  of  our  authors,  Mr*  Catdwell, 
Mr.  Sanford,  and  Dr.  Merriam  and  the  indebtedness  to 
Princeton  and  the  Scotch- Irish  schools  and  clergy  is 
acknowledged;  but  as  the  subject  is  treated  only  \^ith  re- 
ference to  Tennessee,  in  an  isolated  manner  and  not  as  a 
part  oi  the  same  great  race  movement  already  nullined 
above,  I  venture  to  indicate  some  details  kj  show  both  the 
extent  and  the  intensity  of  these  influences. 

The  early  edurational  movement  in  East  and  Middle 
Tennessee  is  a  part  of  a  greater  movement  and  is  co-ex- 
tensive with  ilie  migrations  of  the  Scotch-lrisli  people,  in 
their  march  from  the  Delaware  to  the  West  and  Southwest. 
From  the  original  *' lojj-cfvllpges ''  in  Pennsylvania  as 
feeders  grew  Princeton,  the  institution  above  all,  to  which 
the  pupils  of  the  **h>g  college/'  and  the  academy  were  sent 
to  obtain  their  titled  degrees.  It  is  interesting  that  it  re- 
mains the  oldest,  and  still  easily  tiie  xnusX  prominent  of  all 
in  the  movement.  These  Princeton  men  went  forth  and 
fashioned  other  academies  and  colleges  after  the  same 
models,  these  in  turn  becoming  new  centres  of  influence.  The 
*Mog  colleges  "  had  sent  out  Samue!  Davies,  the  **  apostle,*' 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  V'irginia*  James  Waddell, 
the  Blind  Preacher  uf  X^irginia,  and  the  Bfairs,  the  Smiths, 
and  the  Teonents  of  Pen ns^  Ivan ia.  John  Brown,  a  Prince- 
ton graduate,  progenitor  of  the  statesmen  and  ministers  of 
that  name  jn  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  other 
parts  of  the  South,  founded  an  academy  in  the  V'allev  ot 
Virginia,  which  William  Graham,  another  Princeton  gradu- 
ate, made  famous  as  **  Liberty  Hall,''  and  which  has  de- 
veloped into  the  present  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
It  was  at '*  Liberty  IlalT*  that  General  Samuel  Blackburn, 
Judge  David  Campbell,  General  William  Campbell,  of  King's 
Mountain,  the  Rev,  Samuel  Carrick,  founder  of  Blount  CoU 
lege ;  the  Rev.  Edward  Crawford,  the  H^v.  Samuel  Doak, 
founder  ot  Washington  College  ;  Robert  Edniiston,  a  King's 
Mountain  hero:   the  Rev.  Samuel  Houston  :   CoL  John  Mc- 
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Kee,  a  member  of  Congress ;  Samuel  Newell,  a  Kind's 
Mountain  hero  and  member  of  the  Franklin  Convention  ; 
James  Priestley,  President  of  the  old  Cumberland  College  at 
Nashville  :  and  Governor  Archibald  Roane  —  all  prominent 
figures  in  early  Tennessee  history  received  their  educations. 
The  Revs.  Edward  Crawford  and  Samuel  Doak  were  also 
graduates  of  Princeton* 

Two  brothers,  and  Princeton  graduates,  the  Rev.  Sam* 
uel  Stanhope  Smith  and  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  went  to 
the  F>avies'  settlement  in  southern  Virginia,  and  founded 
Hampden-Sidney  College,  where  later  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  developed.  The  one  returned  later 
to  Princeton  and  became  its  President,  and  the  other  was 
the  first  President  of  Union  College,  New  York.  Asso- 
ciated with  them  at  llampden-Sidney  was  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Doak,  who  from  here  entered  the  ministry,  and  in  a  few 
years  crossed  the  mountains  with  his  library  and  goods  no 
pack-horses,  founded  in  Tennessee  the  first  institution  of 
learning  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  left  to  thai  Stale  a 
family  which  has  contributed  many  honorable  names  to  her 
education  and  culture. 

Another  Princeton  graduate  teaching  at  Hampden-Sid- 
ney  was  the  Rev.  John  Springer,  one  of  the  earliest  evange- 
lists in  religion  and  education  in  upper  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia*  Still  another  Hampden-Sidney  tutor,  the  Rev. 
James  iMitchetwas  one  of  the  eariiest  teachers  of  a  classical 
school  in  Kentucky.  Associated  in  founding  Hampden- 
Sidney  College  were  other  Princeton  graduates,  —  the  Revs. 
John  Todd,  David  Rice,  and  Caleb  Wallace  —  all  three  fore- 
most in  the  struggle  in  Virginia  for  religious  liberty,  and  all 
afterwards  instrumental  in  establishing  the  same  principles 
and  in  founding  the  first  college  in  pioneer  Kentucky.  It  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  association  with  these  men  in  college  life 
at  Princeton,  in  political  life  in  Virginia,  and  for  many  yejirs 
as  fellow  trustee  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  that  Jame* 
Madison,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
early  career  worked  as  assiduously  for  religious  liberty  a$ 


for  political  independence.  Two  of  the  Hampden-Sidney 
graduates,  both  North  Caroliniaos  by  birth,  ought  to  be  as- 
sociated prominently  with  this  movement:  the  Rev.  James 
Blythe,  ^oing  west,  became  associated  with  the  Rev.  David 
Rice  in  collecting  funds  for  Transylvania  University  in  Ken- 
lucky,  and  after  teachinjf  therein  a  number  of  years,  fur- 
thered education  in  the  Northwest  as  President  of  Hanover 
College  in  Indiana;  the  Rev.  Moses  Waddet.  goin^  south, 
was  the  preceptor  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  both  in  a  private  school  and  at 
the  University  of  Georgia.  Other  Princeton  graduates,  such 
as  the  Rev.  Daniel  McCalla  and  "  Parson  "  John  1).  Blair, 
were  active  in  education  in  central  Virginia. 

The  Princeton  graduates  in  North  Carolina  achieved  sim- 
ilar results.  The  tirst  bloodshed  of  the  Revolution  on  the 
Alamance  was  the  result  of  a  conflict  betw  een  Governor  Try- 
on's  troops  and  the  **  Regulators'*,  and  these  "Regulators'' 
were  members  of  three  Presbyterian  congregations  who  had 
as  their  pastors  three  graduates  of  Princeton  —  the  Revs, 
Hugh  McAden,  David  Caldwell,  and  Joseph  Alexander.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Alexander  founded  the  first  institution  of 
learning  in  that  State,  before  passing  on  to  similar  work  in 
South  Carolina.  His  school  in  Mecklenburg  county  became 
»  second  **  Liberty  Hall  *\  thirteen  of  its  fifteen  tnistees  being 
Princeton  men,  and  in  this  building  was  the  meeting  whence 
issued  the  noted  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence, 
reputed  to  have  been  inspired  and  written  by  two  Princeton 
graduates,  Ephraim  Brevard,  and  the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Balch, 
the  latter  presumably  a  cousin  of  the  Rev,  Hezekiah  Balch 
<  his  classmate. at  Princeton)  noted  in  Tennessee  annals. 

The  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  who  had  suffered  during  the 
Revolution  from  the  Alamance  incident  and  from  his  intense 
patriotism,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  organizing  the  institution 
of  learning  in  Orange  county  at  Chapel  Hill  to  become  the 
State  University,  and  was  proffered  its  first  Presidency, 
which,  however,  he  declined.  The  "  First  Professor  "  at  its 
organization    was    another    Princeton    graduate,    the    Rev. 
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Samuel  E,  McCorkle.  Another  of  the  Caldwell  familj% 
also  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  the  Rev.  Joseph  CaldwelL 
saved  this  college  from  a  state  of  disorganization,  almost  al 
its  beg!nnin|T,  and  as  President  through  many  years  laid  the 
foundations  for  itit  future  usefulness.  In  an  interim  of  a  few 
years,  another  Princeton  graduate,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hett 
Chapman,  took  the  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell's  place.  Gov- 
ernors Alexander  Martin,  William  R.  Da%'ie,  and  David 
Stone,  and  Judges  Samuel  Spencer,  William  Gaston,  and 
Frederick  Nash,  are  prominent  North  Carolinians  in  civic 
life  who  came  under  these  influences  and  graduated  tVom 
Princeton  before  1800.  One  of  the  earliest  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  was  Mt.  Zion  Col- 
lege at  Winsboro'  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  McCaule,  of 
Princeton. 

The  movement  for  civil  and  religious  freedom  and  for  the 
extension  of  education  went  hand  in  hand,  and  among  these 
people  was  much  the  same  on  the  western  as  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountains  —  in  Tennessee  as  in  North  Carolina 
—  though  there  w^ere  inherent  difficulties  in  their  new  con- 
ditions— ^not  a  few  of  which  sprang  from  their  virtually  ab- 
solute geographical  and  physical  separation  from  the  other 
members  of  their  race.  Several  of  the  leaders  in  Ken* 
tucky  and  Tennessee  have  already  been  named.  Besides 
Mr.  Doak  and  Mr.  Crawford,  Princeton  graduates  active  in 
Tennessee  education  were  the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Craighead, 
founder  of  Davidson  Academy  in  Middle  Tennessee,  that 
later  developed  into  the  University  ol  Nashville,  and  thcj 
Rev.  Hezekiah  Balch,  founder  of  Greenville  College,  aod  I 
prominent  in  the  annals  of  the  Franklin  conveotioDs.  Al 
a  later  period,  succeeding  the  Rev.  James  Priestley  in  Nash- 
ville, and  the  one  who  gave  to  the  University  of  Nashville 
its  brightest  administration,  was  the  Rev.  Philip  Lindsley, 
likewise  from  Princeton.  A  lay  representative  of  the  race 
among  the  early  graduates  of  Princeton,  who  was  prominent 
in  Tennessee,  was  the  Hon.  George  W.  Campbell,  member 
of  Congress,  United  States  Judge,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Madison. 


The  scantiest  reference  must  suffice  for  the  similar  labors 
of  the  leaders  of  this  race  moving  westward  and  northward. 
They  united  in  founding  and  slrengtheiiing  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia.  Into  the  wilds  of  western 
Pennsylvania  Presbyterianism  was  first  carried  by  the 
Revs,  Joseph  Smith*  James  Power,  Thaddeus  Dod,  John 
McMillan,  and  James  Dunlap*  all  Princeton  graduates  ;  and 
in  order,  Dickinson,  Washington,  and  Jefferson  Colleges 
were  established.  Of  the  latter  two,  originally  separate, 
Washington  is  intimately  associated  with  the  name  of  Dod, 
and  Jefferson  with  McMillan  and  Dunlap.  Across  the  Ohio, 
the  University  of  Ohio  at  Athens  was  the  product  of  simihir 
circumstances,  and  its  first  President,  the  Rev*  Jacob  Lindiv, 
was  from  Princeton.  Miami  University  had  much  the  same 
history  some  years  later.  Union  and  Hamilton  Colleges  in 
New  York  fell  the  same  influences,  and  the  same  movement 
can  even  be  traced  to  New^  England  in  the  early  history  u( 
Dartmouth  and  Brown. 

I  have  entered  upon  this  long  list,  which  is  somewhat  of  a 
catalogue,  with  a  purpose  —  that  the  import  and  extent  of 
the  influences  o(  this  racial  and  religious  and  educational 
movement  may  be  better  understood.  After  tracing  this, 
just  as  in  marking  the  controlling  thread  in  a  woof»  the 
character  and  spirit  of  the  men  of  early  Tennessee,  and  of 
the  State  of  Franklin,  can  be  better  understood,  as  well  as  the 
scope  and  inspiration  of  the  rejected  semi-theological  Frank* 
land  Constitution,  Thus,  too,  Mr.  Sanford's  discussion  n( 
the  early  history  of  Blount  College  and  Dr.  Merriam's  mon- 
ograph on  the  beginnings  of  education  in  the  State  and  the 
further  educational  developments,  form  an  admirable  parallel 
to  Mr,  Caldwell's  study  of  character  and  institutions  as  dis- 
played  in  the  various  constitutional  phases. 

The  dominant  characteristics  of  these  people  Mn  Cald- 
well finds  in  the  Tennessee  of  to-day,  thus  differentiated 
from  Kentucky  and  other  Southern  States,  where  a  few 
powerful  families  succeeded  in  forming  an  aristocracy. 
**  Here  the  descendants  of  the  pioneers,  or  of  the  same  class 
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to  which  they  belonged,  are  still  dominant"  (p.  15).  The 
thorough  and  essential  democracy  of  Tennessee  and  Ten- 
nesneans  —  a  new  product,  but  distinctly  Americafi  in  its 
tendencies  —  has  Reen  recognized  as  a  part  of  American  na- 
tional life  ever  since  the  advent  of  Andrew  Jackson,  perhaps 
its  most  characteristic  representative.  In  speaking  of  the 
Watauga  Association,  the  difference  between  the  efforts  in 
the  seventeenth  century  and  those  in  Tennessee  in  the 
eighteenth,  Mr.  Caldwell  argues,  is  that  there,  those  were 
Englishmen  forging  the  organic  law  of  an  independent  re- 
public, but  here,  for  the  first  time,  these  were  AmericnHS  es- 
tablishing absoliiiely  free  and  democratic  institutions.  Fur- 
ther, these  were  not  the  original  rebels ;  the  *'  motive  of  the 
Association  was  not  opposition  to  any  authority*  but  the  de- 
sire to  create  an  authority  *'  (p.  30).  It  is  in  tracing  this 
continuity  in  the  institutions  and  in  the  people  of  Tennessee 
that  Mr.  CaidwelFs  book  calls  forth  sustained  attention  and 
ranks  as  a  distinct  contribution. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  chapter  on  the  WataugJi 
Association  and  that  on  the  State  of  Franklin  form  the  most 
fascinating  pages  in  Tennessee's  early  history.  The  Cum- 
berland  Constitution  of  1780  is  naturallv  interesting  to  Mid- 
die  Tennessee*  but  its  chief  historical  interest  rests  in  the  be- 
hef  that  in  it  we  have  not  only  the  same  conditions  and  pur- 
poses, but  the  essentia]  features  of  the  Watauga  settlement 
and  union,  even  if  not  for  the  most  part  the  same  language. 
The  episode  of  the  State  of  Franklin  will  ever  attract  the 
imagination  of  the  State's  historians  —  its  position  was  so 
unique  and  its  history  so  romantic.  Mr.  Caldwell  expresses^ 
himself  as  thoroughly  convinced  that  in  its  inception  the 
Franklin  movement  was  justifiable ;  a  government  was  a 
necessity  for  these  people,  and  they  accordingly  procei?ded 
to  make  one.  He  does  not  believe  that  *'  there  was  the  slightest 
possibility  of  carrying  them  over  to  any  foreign  power. 
,  .  ,  Franklin  did  not  separate  from  North  Carolina,  but 
established  a  government  to  protect  herself  because  she 
thought  it  necessary.     If  some  of  the  people  adhered  u*  the 
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movement  after  it  had  ceased  even  to  appear  to  be  necessary, 
their  number  constantly  decreased  until  the  reunion  was 
complete/' 

The    calvinistic    ypirit    o(    the    rejected    Constitution     of 
Frankland  is  easily  comprehended  after  one  has  studied  the 

(character  of  the  people  and  their  leaders  in  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  and  its  relation  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  constantly  praised  by  its  sympathizers  as  the 
most  democratic  in  spirit  of  all  existing  forms.  It  would  be 
interesting  and  not  without  value  to  investigate  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  added  empirical  features  of  this  document, 
K  whence  obtained  and  by  what  channels,  and  its  relations  to 
other  charters  and  declarations  promulgated  under  similar 
circumstances.  These  clergymen  in  the  Southwest  kept  con- 
stantly in  touch  and  correspondence  with  their  brethren  to 
B  the  north  and  east ;  and  the  number  of  pupils  and  disciples 
of  William  Graham,  the  Principal  of**  Liberty  HalP'  Acad- 
emy in  Virginia,  present  in  the  bounds  of  the  State  of 
Franklin  at  this  time»  has  been  already  emphasized.  The  au- 
thorship of  this  rejected  constitution  has  been  much  dis- 
puted, and  this  is  my  excuse  for  calling  attention  to  the 
above  circumstances  and  to  certain  traditions  and  au- 
thorities extant  which  may  throw  added  light  on  the  docu- 
ment, Mr,  Caldw»ell  follows  Ramsey  in  attributing  it  to  the 
'Rev.  Samuel  Houston  **  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
B\some  judicious  friends."  The  Rev.  Samuel  Houston  was  a 
pupil  of  William  Graham's,  and  was  one  of  twelve  to  be 
awarded  the  Bachelor*s  degree  (in  1785,  say  the  records) 
the  first  instance  of  degrees  given  by  the  college  under  the 
privilege  of  its  charier  granted  by  the  Virginia  legislature 
in  1782.  The  Revs.  Samuel  Carrick  and  James  Priestley 
were  likewise  among  the  twelve.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Doak, 
who  sat  in  the  Franklin  Convention,  as  did  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Houston,  was  also  a  former  pupil  of  Graham's. 
^  Now,  it  is  interesting  that  tradition  has  always  asso- 
^ciated  the  name  of  William  Graham,  President  of  this  col- 
lege, with  the  Frankland  Constitution.     He  was  peculiarly 
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active  in  the  struggle  for  mdependeoce  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  hiler  in  the  prolonged  contest  in  Virginia 
for  religious  liberty  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian party.  Me  was  peculiarly  interested  in  the  settlement 
and  development  of  the  West  |  Kentucky  and  Tennessee), 
and  invested  largely  and  unfortunately  in  landn  on  the  Ohio» 
Mr.  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  in  his  historical  address  on  the 
Founders  of  Washington  College,  delivered  in  1870,  thought 
Graham  did  not  hesitate  to  assist  his  friends  and  neigh burj* 
in  preparing  a  plan  of  government,  referring  to  John  Sevier 
and  Judge  David  Campbell  as  former  Valley  (of  Virginian 
boys,  and  to  Land  on  Carter  as  a  fellow  Virginian  from  the 
Tidewater*  Mr,  Grigsby  probably  went  too  far  in  his  in- 
ferences, and  perhaps  followed  tradition  too  readily  when  lir 
staled  that,  *'  Graham  was  requested  to  draught  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  he  prepared  a  paper  for  the  purpo.se,"  [  Wash, 
and  Lee  IfisL  Papers^  No.  2,  p,  24],  For  the  rest,  as  jus- 
tification of  the  movement,  he  took  very  nearly  the  same  new 
that  Mr.  Caldwell  does  ;  "  To  carve  a  new  State  out  of  the 
territory  of  a  State  without  the  authority  of  law^  w^ould  be 
a  grave  and  unjustifiable  procedure  in  our  own  times-  But 
in  the  case  of  Sevier  and  his  associates  it  was  substantia  11  \ 
a  work  of  self-defense.  They  were  separated  by  hundred* 
of  miles  from  the  settlements  ;  they  were  surrounded  by 
savages  who  awaited  a  favorable  moment  of  attack  ;  lhe\ 
were  beyond  the  protection  of  the  law^s.  The}-  had  not  a 
dollar  in  coin  to  pay  taxes.  And  when  the  new  government 
was  established,  its  officers  were  paid  mainly  in  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts  —  the  governor  and  the  judges  in  tox  skins,  the 
sheriflT  in  those  of  the  mink*  and  other  officers  in  those 
coons  and  opossums ;  and  though  this  gradation  \^  ttc 
strictly  correct,  it  is  unquestionable  that  skins^  domesdfi 
cloth,  bacon,  tallow,  and  whiskey,  according  to  a  rate  fixe 
by  law,  composed  the  main  currency  of  the  infant  common- 
wealth/'     \lb§d.^  pp.  24,  25]. 

The  probability  is  that  the  Rev*  Samuel  Houstoi]«  whi^ 
still  felt  very  close  to  his  aima  mater,  and  others,  coosuh^d 
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with  William  Graham,  as  the  educational  and  liberal  leader 
in  western  Virginia,  about  the  proposed  constitution.  The 
Re\*.  Henry  Ruffner,  D.D.,  in  his  Early  History  of  Washing- 
ton  College  (pp.  60,  6i)»  adopted  this  view,  which  is  the 
most  reasonable*  **A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  the 
form  of  a  conslilution  for  the  projected  State.  There  is  a 
report  that  Mr.  Graham  was,  by  request  of  the  committee, 
the  draftsman,  but  this  is  not  probable;  for  after  the  pro- 
posed constitution  was  published,  he  wrote  and  published  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  speaks  of  this  constitution  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  committee  and  not  of  his  own  pen,  and  praised 
it  far  too  highly  to  comport  with  the  modesty  of  an  author 
when  speaking  of  his  own  work.  Either  this  laudatory 
pamphlet  or  the  constitution  so  lauded  ^ — probably  the 
former  —  was  violently  assailed  by  the  Rev.  Hezekiah 
Balch,  a  member  of  the  Abingdon  Presbytery,  which  wa;* 
mostly  within  the  projected  State.  Mr.  Graham  in  turn  ad- 
dressed a  printed  letter  to  Balch,  in  which  he  satirized  him 
most  bitterly.  The  Synod,  before  whom  the  case  was 
brought,  inflicted  but  a  light  censure  on  Graham,  because 
the  provocation  was  considered  more  than  a  man  of  Gra- 
ham*s  irascible  temperament  could  well  bear.  But  the  peo- 
ple who  opposed  the  project  of  a  new  State  did  not  let  him 
off  so  easily.  His  defense  of  the  scheme  so  irritated  some 
of  them  that  they  assembled  tumultuously  and  burnt  him  in 
effigy.*'  Balch  seems  not  to  have  been  nn  the  most  svm- 
pathetic  terms  with  the  **  Liberty  Hall  "  coterie  in  his  Pres- 
bytery, and  these  contentions  sound  like  the  echoes  and  re- 
verberations of  a  Synod  quarrel,  carried  on  with  all  the  con- 
scientiousness of  the  participants. 

As  to  Graham's  views  of  an  ideal  constitution  for  a  State, 
Dr,  Ruffner  proceeds  (p.  63)  :  **  In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Gra- 
ham showed  himself  to  be  thoroughly  democratic  in  his  po- 
litical sentiments.  But  he  had  some  notions  on  government 
which  the  sad  experience  of  the  world  has  demonstrated  to 
be  visionary.     He  imagined  that  by  constitution al  provision 

vicious  part  of  society  might  be  excluded  from  political 
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power,  and  only  the  virtuous  suffered  to  bear  rule.  He  was?' 
in  favor  of  agrarian  law,  to  prohibit  any  individual  from 
owning  a  large  quantity  of  land.  He  was  for  frequent  ro- 
tation in  all  public  offices  ;  for  appointing  judicial  as  well  as 
other  officers  by  popular  elections  \  for  a  single  legislative] 
body  ;  and  for  submitting  every  bill  to  the  consideration  of 
the  people  during  six  months,  before  it  should  become  a 
law/'  This  last  is  curiously  enough  like  the  Swiss  refer- 
endum, and  Mr.  Graham*s  views  are  also  closely  allied 
to  those  of  the  rejected  Frankland  document.  An  example 
of  the  extreme  language  used  in  his  pamphlets  is  offered  by 
Dr.  Ruffner:  **The  report  of  the  committee  [who  drew  up 
the  plan  of  a  Constitution  for  Frankland]  contains  an  ar- 
ticle which  excludes  from  all  civil  offices  immoral  raen^such 
as  habitual  drunkards,  profane  swearers,  gamesters,  lewd 
persons,  etc., — ^one  of  the  wisest  and  best  articles  in  the 
universe,  and  with  other  articles  of  that  report,  will  do  honor 
to  the  gentlemen  who  framed  it,  as  long  as  the  English 
language  is  understood,  whether  the  people  of  Franklanc 
be  wise  enough  to  adopt  them  or  not.'* 

The  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  rejection  of  this 
constitution  and  the  importance  of  the  measures  involved 
justify  all  the  space  and  criticism  that  Mr.  Caldwell  has 
given  to  its  provisions.  In  this  chapter  are  some  of  the  most 
acute  observations  in  his  book. 

The  romantic  period  of  Tennessee  constitution-making 
now  ceases.  A  variation  of  the  North  Carolina  system  was 
adopted,  and  the  Constitutions  of  1 796, 1834,  ^^^  1870, are  but 
chapters  in  the  further  institutional  development  under  slowly 
changing  conditions.  It  is  tempting,  in  such  a  historical 
study,  to  note  the  antiquated  remnants  still  crusted  over 
modern  procedure  and  conditions,  as  in  the  survtva]  with 
wide  powers  of  the  remarkable  County  Court  system  in  Ten- 
nessee. To  indicate  the  lines  of  reform  needed  was  inev- 
itable in  such  a  method,  though  possibly  the  intense  con- 
victions of  a  long-suffering  citizen  crop  out  in  the  argu- 
mentative advocacy  of  a  particular  system  rather  than  io 
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lite  quiet  exposition  and  the  sharp  differentiation  of  what  is 
antiquated  and  old-fashioned  from  what  is  transient  and  su- 
perseded, or  serviceable  and  permanent.  That  Mr*  Cald- 
well feels  that  a  new  constitutional  convention  is  impera- 
tively demanded  by  the  present  needs  of  Tennessee  follows 
naturally. 

The  volume  is  necessarily  imperfect  in  details  through 
the  compression  incident  to  a  book  brought  within  its  com- 
pass, and  these  are  yet  to  be  worked  in  as  the  author  in- 
tends* But  enough  has  been  said  to  show*  clearly  the  lines 
of  growth  and  development,  and  thereby  to  justify  not  only 
the  existence  but  the  necessity  of  just  such  a  book. 

Too  much  space  has  already  been  taken  to  admit  of  any 
adequate  discussion  of  the  remaining  monographs  and  pam- 
phlets. The  volume  oi  Mr.  Sanford,  while  **  an  historical  ad- 
dress*', it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  not  delivered  as  it  now 
appears,  nor  was  it  based  solely  upon  preceding  work.  It 
constitutes  in  itself  a  detailed  investigation,  published  after 
Dr.  Merriam's  work,  and  bringing  out  many  facts  and  bear- 
ings entirely  new  and  unknown.  Much  that  has  been  hitherto 
merely  touched  upon  is  here  traced  to  its  ultimate  sources  — 
all  the  acts,  bills,  and  records,  which  concern  the  history  of  the 
one  institution  and  the  aid  b)*  the  State  to  the  higher  education 
of  its  youth  in  general.  It  was  not  an  effort  at  gloritication, 
like  those  usually  indulged  in  on  similar  occasions,  but 
I  a  conscientious  and  arduous  search  into  the  relations  be- 
tween the  State  University  and  its  mother,  told  with  all  the 
care  and  grace  and  distinction  of  the  man  of  education  and 
culture.  It  makes  distinctly  dismal  reading  here  and  there. 
The  State  has  never  given  to  the  University  any  direct  ap- 
propriation of  its  own,  even  for  building  and  housing  pur- 
poses ;  and  in  acting  as  trustee  of  grants  from  the  national 
government  has  not  been  always  discreet  in  its  manage- 
ment of  funds  nor  generous  toward  its  children. 

The  investigation  verified,  all  Loo  pathetically,  the  points 
to  which  exception  was  taken  with  regard  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  Circular,  a&  it  originally  appeared.     Particularly 
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in  the  investigatioo  ol  the  **  controversy  between  the  United 
States,  Tet^nessee^  and  North  Carolina,  as  to  the  ownership 
of  vacant  lands  in  Tennessee  and  the  right  to  perfect  titles 
therein,  with  special  reference  to  the  Congressional  Cession 
Act  of  1806  '  ;  in  that  of  the  ^legislation  and  treaties  o\ 
North  Carolina,  the  United  Stales^  and  the  Franklin  govern- 
ment, relating  to  the  Indian  boundary  line  in  the  territory 
embraced  in  the  Cherokee  'reservation'  of  1783";  in  the 
'*  note  as  to  Tennessee  enactments,  from  1799  *^  ^^05,  io- 
inclnsive,  in  reference  to  the  occupant  claims  south  of  the 
French  Broad  and  Holston  "  ;  and  in  the  discussion  of  the 
significance  of  each  charter,  enactment,  and  bill,  proposed 
and  executed,  —  Mr.  Sanford  has  established  his  claim  to 
being  both  an  accurate  lawyer  and  a  faithful  historian*  All 
his  university  culture  and  legal  training  have  come  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  have  cleared  and  pointed  the  way  to  original 
work  for  Tennesseans  along  paths  almost  as  untrodden  and 
untraversed  as  the  original  dense  forests  of  their  State, 

The  history  of  higher  education  in  Tennessee  was  pre- 
pared for  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  b)*  Lucius  S, 
Merriam,  of  Chattanooga,  a  former  student  both  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  and  of  Vanderbilt,  He  declined  a 
position  at  Vanderbilt,  his  ainia  mater ^  in  order  to  finish  his 
course  of  graduate  study.  Upon  taking  his  Doctor's  degree 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  June,  1893,  where  he  had 
been  Fellow  in  Political  Economy,  there  was  some  prospect 
of  his  State's  reclaiming  him,  and  his  name  was  mentioned 
in  connection  with  a  chair  of  History  and  Economics 
in  the  State  University ;  but  sufficient  means  not  being 
at  the  time  forthcoming,  the  matter  was  necessarily 
dropped,  and  he  was  lost  to  the  State  forever-  He  became 
instructor  in  Political  Economy  in  Cornell  University  in  the 
autumn  of  1893,  and  his  sad  death  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  by  drowning  in  Lake  Seneca,  together  with  his  com- 
panion, a  South  Carolina  lady  who  was  a  law  student,  is  well 
known.  He  lived  barely  long  enough  to  see  his  monograph 
on  Higher  Education  in  Tennessee  published,  and  to  read 
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the  outcry  called  forth  by  his  criticism  of  the  State's  policy. 
The  result  was,  when  the  objections  were  made,  the  excision 
of  the  objectionable  statements,— conclusions  that  the  au- 
thor had  felt  to  b^  true,  though  perhaps  ihey  were  harshly 
and  unfortunately  expressed.  After  his  death »  his  preceptor 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins,  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  who  is  the 
editor  of  this  series  of  studies,  prepared  a  slight  biograph- 
ical sketchy  which  is  now  prefixed  to  the  volume. 

The  educational  history  of  Tennessee  could  alone  fur- 
nish abundant  material  for  an  extended  review.  It  can 
merely  be  hinted  at  now%  without  entering  into  any  of  the 
controversies  to  which  it  naturally  gives  rise.  What  im- 
presses one  most  in  looking  over  these  pages, — the  tre- 
mendous lack  of  system  and  the  utter  independence  of 
each  aggregatioQ  of  atoms  of  educational  force  —  is  doubt- 
less, again,  due  to  what  Mr.  Caldwell  would  call  the  "dem- 
ocratic tendency  "  everywhere  manifest  in  Tennessee  condi- 
tions* The  most  striking  circumstance  in  the  several  chap- 
ters is  the  coincidence  that  one  and  the  same  State  should 
chance  to  contain  within  its  boundaries  such  different  insti- 
tutions with  a  peculiar  status.  The  old  University  t>f  Nash- 
ville,—  developed  from  Davidson  Academy,  and  converted 
into  a  college  upon  the  gift  of  lands  ceded  by  the  national 
to  the  State  government  —  has  become  the  chief  recipient  of 
the  Pea  body  Fund,  is  especially  devoted  to  normal  college 
work  and  the  discipline  of  teachers,  and  is  considered  the 
prospective  heir  to  the  bulk  of  the  large  Peabody  fortune.  The 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville,  was  founded  in  1794, 
the  same  year  the  first  Territorial  Assembly  met  at  Knox- 
ville,  and  was  named  Blount  College^  after  William  Blount, 
then  Territorial  Governor,  and  under  the  Constitution  one  of 
the  first  United  States  Senators  from  Tennessee.  It  has  been 
I  honored  with  a  large  number  of  public  men  im  its  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  first  became  officially  connected  with  the 
State  in  1807,  by  the  same  national  grant  of  lands  which 
was  shared  with  Davidson  Academy.  Through  the  remark- 
ably judicious    management   of  its    funds,    this    institution 
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has  developed  into  the  present  Slate  University,  exercising 
full  functions,  and  recognized  in  every  way,  except  in  coop- 
eralion  and  aid  from  a  direct  legislative  appropriation. 
Vanderbih  University  in  Nashville,  ^ — the  chief  univer- 
sity of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  with 
all  its  bishops  as  ex-officio  trustees,  —  was  located  centrally 
at  Nashville,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  late 
Bishop  McTyeire,  and  constitutes  the  crown  of  the  institu- 
tions of  that  denomination,  offering  professional  and  grad- 
uate instruction,  as  well  as  undergraduate  work.  Similarly, 
Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon  is  the  leading  educa- 
tional institution  of  another  denomination,  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  possesses  academic,  law,  and 
theological  courses.  Again,  the  University  of  the  South 
was  planned  and  placed  at  Sewanee,  on  the  Cumberland] 
Plateau,  primarily  through  the  interest  and  efforts  of  Bishop 
Oley^  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Rev.  Leonidas  Polk,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Louisiana,  but  originally  residing  in  Tennes- 
see and  rector  of  St.  Peters  Church,  Columbia.  This  Univer- 
sity isunder  the  joint  control  of  the  several  Southern  dioceses 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  respective 
bishops  are  eX'&fficio  members  of  its  Board.  The  location 
was  chosen,  like  that  of  Vanderbilt,  for  its  generally  central 
lot  atioc  for  all  the  Southern  States, 

The  central  position  of  Tennessee  among  the  Southern 
States  has  not  only  led  it  to  be  thus  chosen  for  the  site  of 
the  leading  universities  of  these  great  religiotis  bodies,  but 
probably,  in  part,  accounts  for  the  presence  within  its  bor- 
ders of  a  larger  number  of  colleges  for  the  negro  race  than 
any  other  State  possesses- — ^ possibly  loo  many  for  the 
healthiest  conditions  of  competition  and  ior  the  best  results- 
Fisk  University  at  Nashville  is  the  oldest  of  these.  Doubt- 
less, too,  the  peculiar  prominence  of  the  position  of  Ten- 
nessee in  the  late  war,  as  the  site  of  numerous  battle- 
grounds and  the  fact  of  its  division  between  Union  and 
Confederate*  have  contributed  largely  to  this  selection. 

The  unfortunate  sections  into  which  the  State  has  been 
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ided,  and  which  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  Constitution 
itself,  are  still  traceable  in  the  two  Baptist  insiitulions,  one  at 
each  extreme  of  the  State  ;  the  Southwestern  Baptist  Uni  ver- 
ity at  Jackson,  which  superseded  the  West  Tennessee  Col- 
lege, founded  upon  the  cession  of  certain  lands  b}'  the  national 
to  the  State  government ;  and  Carson  and  Newman  College 
at  Mossy  Creek.  Similarly  the  Presbyterians  have  the  Soutli- 
western  Presbyterian  University  at  Clarksville,  and  King 
College  on  the  Virginia  border  at  Bristol.  Also,  Hiwassee 
College  is  a  Southern  Methodist  institution  in  East  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  division  of  the  churches  into  North  and  South,  oc- 
casioned by  the  question  of  slavery,  is  also  very  marked. 
Old  Washington  College,  Greenville  and  Tusculum  College 
(now  united),  and  Maryville  College,  are  Northern  Presby- 
terian institutions — in  contrast  with  the  two  Southern  Presby- 
terian mentioned  above.  The  U.  S,  Grant  University,  with 
branches  both  at  Athens  and  at  Chattanooga,  is  the  property 
of  the  Northern  branch  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

There  are  likewise  other  principles  involved  in  founding 
additional  institutions.  There  are  the  American  Temperance 
University  at  Harriman  ( probably  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
the  country  in  its  declared  principles),  and  a  host  of  Normal 
Colleges  and  special  institutions  claiming  some  particular 
mark  and  distinguishing  feature.  Truly,  the  spirit  of  educa- 
tion abroad  in  the  State  is  **  democratic** !  The  number  of  col- 
leges in  Tennessee,  it  has  been  declared,  is  exceeded  by  that 
that  of  no  other  State  in  the  Union  except  Ohio, 
where  the  condition  has  long  been  such  that  a  member 
of  a  recent  legislature  is  reported  to  have  desired  a 
commission  to  be  appointed  to  determine  what  was  a  col- 
lege and  what  a  university  I  In  the  words  of  Mr.  San  ford 
(p.  63)  :  "  It  has  come  to  pass  in  Tennessee,  as  has  been 
said,  that  of  *  the  making  of  colleges  there  is  no  end,'  and 
that  nearly  *  every  cross  roads  hamlet  has,  not  its  academy 
or  high  school,  bat  itg  college,'  of  which,  by  the  way,  the 
denominational  colleges  have  attained,  generally,  no  little 
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excellence.  And  now,  to-day,  we  have  in  prospect  colleges 
where  our  sons  are  to  be  edycated,  not  only  to  be  good  de- 
nominationalists,  but  good  Prohibitionists,  or  good  Free 
Masons,  or  good  Odd  Fellows,  or  the  like," 

The  status  of  the  public  school  system  —  what  is  done  well 
in  some  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  by  means  of  added 
local  taxation  and  personal  attention,  and  what  is  done  in- 
differently and  poorly  or  left  undone  altogether  in  many 
less  fortunate  or  less  populated  localities  —  is  one  of  the  many 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  miscellaneous  reports  fur- 
nished to  and  published  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Ed- 
ucation from  year  to  year.  These  results,  again,  must  be 
regarded  not  so  much  as  the  products  of  the  State  aid  as  the 
achievements  through  communal  activity* 

Dr.  Merriam  naturally  received  in  his  work  the  assistance 
of  those  most  interested.  The  account  of  the  University  of 
Nashville,  for  example,  was  based  upon  material  provided  by 
that  well-known  antiquarian  and  gatherer  and  preserver  of 
historical  records  pertaining  to  his  native  city  and  State,  Dr. 
J*  Berrien  Lindsley,  of  Nashville,  the  honored  son  of  an  hon- 
ored father.  The  article  on  Vanderbill  shows  the  impress 
of  the  thought  and  care  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Baskervill,  of  that 
institution — himself,  by  the  way,  a  loyal  native  Tennessean. 
The  account  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  limiting  it- 
self in  large  measure  to  the  statistical  facts  and  changes  in 
its  policy,  is  from  the  pen  of  another  native  Tenoessean, 
Professor  Thomas  C,  Karns.  Through  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  all  parts  of  the  State  and  with  its  people. 
Professor  Karns  is  fast  becoming  an  authority  on  maoy 
Tennessee  subjects.  Besides  this  history  of  his  alma  mater^ 
he  has  rewritten  the  article  on  Tennessee  in  Johnson's  New 
Cyclopedia,  and  he  is  now  looking  over  the  proof  sheets 
of  a  volume  on  civics,  in  a  pedagogical  series,  pertaining  to 
this  Stale. 

There  is  just  space  left  to  refer  to  the  appearance^  in 
Nashville  within  the  past  year,  of  the  American  Historical 
Magazine.     At    last    the    State    has    recognized   the    ne- 
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ily  and  duty  of  promoting  ihe  invesligalion  of  its  own 
hii^tory.  Professor  W.  R,  Garrett^the  gentleman  into  whose 
hands  this  work  has  fallen,  is  well  known  in  the  Slate, 
and  has  entered  upon  his  position  witli  all  the  energy 
his  opportunities  permit.  It  i*eems  to  me  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted thai  the  name  of  the  new  %'enture  is  so  broad 
and  so  confusingly  like  the  newly-ft^unded  American  //is- 
ioricai  Reiiew^  a  quarterly  journal,  published  through 
the  cooperation  of  American  college  professors  and  his- 
torians. This  similarity  of  names  leads  to  a  natural  con* 
fusion  without  any  compensating  advantages.  The  pur- 
poses and  achievements  of  the  Tennessee  periodical,  based 
upon  its  present  foundation,  and  for  its  greatest  use- 
fulness, must  and  ought  to  be  too  purely  of  a  local  char- 
acter to  justify  a  national  appellation.  Indeed,  there 
are  many  who  have  wished  for  a  long  time  that  such  a 
venture  might  be  fostered  by  State  aid,  as  it  deser\es 
to  be,  and  associated  most  intimately  with  the  State 
Historical  Society  as  a  State  periodica].  This  would  lead 
to  a  renewed  activity  and  a  consequent  large  increase 
in  the  society*s  membership  and  usefulness.  The  Virginia 
Historical  Society  is  thus  active  in  the  South,  though  without 
State  aid,  and  the  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  societies  are 
models  for  the  East  and  West. 

But  if  there  were  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this, 
the  best  work  which  this  new  historical  magazine  could  do 
would  be  to  publish  hitherto  unpublished  and  inaccessible 
material  in  the  State  archives.  The  raw  material  of 
history,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  writing  of  history,  must 
be  sought  after  —  and  matters  of  present  contest  and  dis- 
cussion, alas !  the  general  conception  of  what  history  is  or 
onght  to  be,  be  relegated  to  where,  if  anywhere,  it  belongs 
—  the  daily  newspaper. 

There  are  yet  other  channels  of  inspiration  open  in  the 
outlook  for  Tennessee  history  by  Tennesseans.  There  is 
the  inspiration  given  to  students  trained  at  our  best 
iustitutions.     There  are  essays  and  monographs,  bachelor, 
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master,  and  doctor  theses,  encouraged  and  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  respective  professors  in  charge :  Dn  F. 
W.  Moore  at  Vanderbilt,  CoL  W.  R.  Garrett  at  the  Peabody 
Normal,  Profe^ss^or  Trent  at  Sewanee,  and  Professors  T.  C- 
Karns  and  Charles  W.  Turner  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. Two  bachelor  theses  of  the  last-named  institution  at 
the  recent  commencement,  while  perhaps  not  producing 
unknown  results,  yet  exemplilied  and  taught  clearly  the 
methods  of  independent  opinion  and  research.  T)ie 
work  of  clubs  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  as^  for 
example,  the  papers  and  discussions  of  the  Irving  'Club, 
of  Knox vt lie,  often  lead  t  >  permanent  results.  The  ex- 
istence of  patriotic  societies,  while  primarily  and  necessarily 
social,  and  with  a  deplorable  tendency  towards  excessive 
rhetoric  in  their  commemorative  addresses,  neverthless,  pro- 
motes the  same  end.  The  formation  of  university  extension 
centres  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  like  the  efforts  made  in 
Knoxville  by  local  and  by  imported  talent,  promotes  the  in* 
lerest.  Tennessee  graduates  pursuing  advanced  post-graduate 
courses  in  distant  universities  may  multiply  this  production. 
Dr.  Merriam  received  the  impulse  for  his  work  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  a  Tennessee  student  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  is  undertaking  the  investigation  of  other 
material  relating  toTennessee  history.  Graduates  of  Tennes- 
see universities  are  working  in  other  States.  Both  Sewanee 
and  Vanderhilt  have  their  representatives.  Dr.  William  I. 
Thomas  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  and  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Mr.  Thaddeus  Thomas  in  Baltimore,  author  of 
the  paper  on  **The  Public  School  System  of  Tennessee"  in 
the  government  volume,  are  both  former  students  of  the 
Slate  University. 

It  is  good  to  be  at  the  end  of  a  century.  Let  educated 
men  look  forward  earnestly  to  the  achievements  of  the 
new ! 

J.  B.  Hennkman. 

The  Univcrtity  of  Tennessee, 


PRESIDENT  BARNARD.* 

At  one  time  before  the  war,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama, 
boasted  two  newspapers,  severally  representing  the  two 
political  parties  of  the  time.  One  week's  issue  of  the  Whig 
or^an  would  contain  caustic  criticisms  of  the  unprincipled 
conduct  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  next  week  these 
criticisms  would  be  repelled  and  a  counter  attack  made  by 
the  Democratic  journal  on  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the 
WhifTs. 

This  fact  taken  from  the  somewhat  bulky  volume  of  me* 
moirs  of  Dr.  F.  A-  P.  Barnard,  by  the  Rev.  John  Fulton,  may 
well  be  chosen  as  the  key-note  of  a  discussion  of  the  career  of 
the  late  President  of  Columbia  College,  because  Dr.  Barnard 
wrote  the  editorials  for  both  papers.  Being  aware  of 
this  fact,  we  may  approach  more  intelligently  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man  who,  reared  a  puritan,  become  an  Episcopal 
clerg3*man  ;  who  when  he  entered  college  knew  onlv 
enough  of  the  elements  of  arithmetic  to  enable  him  to  de- 
spise the  whole  science  of  numbers,  yet  became  a  professor 
of  mathematics  ;  who  journeyed  manv  miles  to  assist  a  friend 
to  be  elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  a  university,  and 
w^as  elected  himself;  who  declined  this,  but  accepted  another 
chair,  without  having  any  reason,  or  even  desire,  for  leaving 
the  institution  of  learning  with  which  he  was»  and  had  been 
for  sixteen  years»  connected  ;  who,  in  i860,  proved  that  he 
was  "sound  on  the  slavery  question/'  and  himself  owned 
slaves,  and,  in  1863,  denounced  the  "institution  of  domestic 
slaver}*  **  as,  *'  that  vile  relic  of  primaeval  barbarism,  that  loath- 
some monument  of  the  brutalities  oi  the  ages  of  darkness, 
that  monster  injustice  cursed  of  God  and  haled  of  man.  " 
All  this  is  quite  enough  to  show*  the  protean  nature  of  the 
character  which  Dr.  Fulton   has   attempted  to  place  before 

*  Memoirs  of  FrrdeHr  A.  P.  Barnard.  By  John  Fulton.  New 
York  and  Londoiit  Macmillan  &  Co^  1896, 
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us  — only  aitempted,  becau??e  he  has  not  succeeded,  aodl 
for  a  very  simple  reason.  All  through  the  book  we  are  at  a' 
loss  to  know  the  *♦  why  '*  of  things  —  which  is  often  of  more 
value  than  the  things  theniselves.  We  are  constantly  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  man  of  whom  we  , 
read  i»  an  unknown  quantity  for  which  we  can  find  tic 
equation.  We  are  introduced  to  him  as  it  were,  bat  we  are 
not  allowed  to  follow  up  the  acquaintance  and  place  our- 
selves on  intimate  terms  with  him.  This  is  not  as  it  should 
be.  Surely  in  a  bulky  volume  of  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
hve  large  pages  one  might  have  expected  more.  A 
biography  ought  to  be  a  reliving.  Its  object  ought i 
to  be,  as  the  only  reason  for  its  existence  is,  that  men 
who  did  not  touch  the  life  of  which  it  treats^  may  now  live 
with  it  through  and  in  the  book.  This  object  has  not,  we 
are  compelled  to  believe,  been  attained  in  the  present 
volume.  In  fact  the  mass  of  matter  which  it  contains  had! 
better  be  regarded  as  prolegomena  to  a  real  life  of  Dr.  Bar- 
nard, should  one  be  considered  necessary.  This  would  palliate  i 
a  certain  looseness  of  construction  which  characterizes  the 
work,  and  al  the  same  time  obviate  the  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing the  contradictory  acts  and  incongruous  expressions 
already  referred  to.  Still,  in  whatever  light  we  may  regard 
the  book  itself,  we  find  upon  perusing  it  that  its  subject  wa« 
a  most  unique  character,  and  that  while  it  does  not  satisfy 
us  of  the  truth  of  its  fundamental  proposition  that  Dr,  Bar- 
nard w^is  a  great  educator,  it  does  leave  us  convinced  that 
he  was  a  great  vaciltator.  To  accentuate  plainly  and  soiD 
up  the  impressions  likely  to  be  created  upon  the  average 
reader  of  this  biography,  we  may  say  at  the  outset  that  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  chapter  on  Columbia  College 
it  is  not  **  useful  as  a  contribution  to  the  educational  his- 
tory of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  ''  Nor  does  it  call  for 
any  great  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  Dr.  Bamard 
to  this  same  history.  A  man  cannot  be  great  as  a  leader 
in  any  cause  who  does  not  himself  consistently  follow  lines 
of  action  which  radiate  from  some  cardinal  principle  uflTect* 
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ing  that  cause.  Inconsistency  is  not  a  trait  of  such  a 
man.  His  actions  are  born  of  right  reason  and  are  in  har- 
mony with  his  utterances*  He  may,  in  fact  he  must,  progress, 
but  this  progression  is  always  an  advance  along  a  solid 
roadway  which  leaves  no  gaps  to  be  bridged  by  those  who 
come  behind.  Viewed  in  this  light.  Dr.  Barnard,  judged 
from  his  memoirs,  was  not  "  a  great  educator/'  nor  a  great 
man.     But  to  realize  thivS  we  must  turn  to  the  book  itself. 

As  already  stated.  Dr.  Barnard's  youth  was  passed  amid 
surroundings  intensely  puritanic  in  their  nature.  And  yet, 
so  early  do  his  seJf-contradictions  appear,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  traces  of  puritan  influence  in  his  after  life.  Indeed 
by  the  lime  he  had  reached  the  threshold  of  manhood  he 
had  turned  his  back  upon  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and 
attached  himself  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  For  this  deser- 
tion we  find  no  reason  in  the  memoirs  save  one  similar  to 
that  advanced  by  the  love-sick  swain  in  Soloman's  Song 
for  desiring  flagons  and  apples  -*-  he  was  simply  sickened 
by  long  prayers  and  longer  sermons.  His  account  of  the 
Sabbaths  of  his  boyhood,  the  prim  old  meetinghouse,  the 
still  more  prim  old  congregation,  the  fearful  prayers,  the 
awful  sermons,  is  of  a  truth  enough  to  excuse  his  defection. 

Dr.  Barnard's  introduction  to  the  world  of  letters  took 
place  at  the  mature  age  of  two  years,  and  of  his  experience 
at  the  village  school  to  which  he  was  sent  he  seems  to  have 
retained  most  vivid  recollections.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  learned  anything  then  that  he  did  not  already  know» 
The  limit  of  scholarly  attainment  seemed  to  be  to  learn  to 
read,  and  this  he  assures  us  he  knew  better  than  his  mates. 
His  career  at  the  district  school,  how^ever,  was  not  utterly 
devoid  of  results.  He  learned  the  diflTerence  between  his 
right  hand  and  his  left,  and  he  fell  deeply  in  love !  This 
latter  experience  must  have  very  much  matured  him,  as  he 
was  able  to  enter  a  **  Grammar  School ''  at  the  age  of  four. 
At  mx  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  humanities  under  the 
village  parson.  But  all  of  these  early  school  days  were 
valueless.     The  boy  merely  memorized  text-books,  going 
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over,  for  example,  a  whole  Latin  grammar  in  this  way  w^ith- 
out  understanding  a  word  of  it.  He  was  saved  from 
becoming  a  dunce  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  voracious 
reader.  Shakspere,  Addison,  Burke,  and  Robertson,  were 
in  his  hands  before  he  was  seven  years  old.  There  seems 
to  have  been  little  of  interest  in  his  educational  history 
from  this  point  until  he  entered  Yale  College.  Just  when 
this  was  his  biographer  does  not  tell  us,  though  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  it  was  some  time  in  1824,  since  he  was  graduated 
in  1828.  His  career  at  Yale  was  not  without  honor  and 
was  of  great  value  to  him.  In  after  life  he  seems  to  have 
looked  back  upon  the  literary  society  to  which  he  belonged 
as  having  been  of  more  consequence  to  him  than  anything 
else  in  the  college*  **The  two  or  three  years,"  he  says, 
**  that  followed  my  entrance  into  college  were  years  of 
earnest  and  persevering  labor,  but  to  me  it  was  a  period  ot 
almost  literal  self  education.*'  For  this  somewhat  queer 
statement  he  assigns  two  reasons.  First,  a  man  at  Yale 
w^ho  aspired  to  be  ranked  as  a  scholar  could  not  get 
assistance  even  from  his  immediate  tutor  without  forfeiting 
his  reputation  ;  second,  a  student  scarcely  came  in  mental 
contact  with  a  professor  before  his  senior  year.  Of  these 
professors.  Dr.  Silliman  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one 
who  made  any  impression  on  him.  Immediately  after  his 
graduation^  his  long  career  as  a  teacher  began  in  the  Hart- 
ford Grammar  School. 

Thus  the  formative  period  of  his  life  came  to  an  end. 
Looking  back  over  it  we  find  it  decidedly  humdrum.  True 
the  boy  could  read  at  a  phenomenal  age  and  had  success- 
fully carried  on  a  love  affair  before  he  donned  trousers,  but 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  secondary  education  he  in 
nowise  distinguished  himself  and,  even  at  Yale,  was  not  re- 
markable above  his  fellows.  It  was  during  his  year  at 
Hartford  that  he  first  gave  evidence  of  that  willingness  to 
swim  with  the  tide  which  he  manifested  all  through  his  life, 
and  strange  to  say,  it  was  in  connection  with  the  slavery 
question.     He  was  selected  to  deliver  an  oration   on  the 
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''oiirth  of  July  at  Sheffield  and  had  prepared  an  oration  on 

I  the  slavery  question  in  which  he  assumed   a    decided   post- 

Ition*     Learning,  however,  that  he  might  offend    somebody, 

I  he  abandoned  the  speech  he  had   prepared  and  delivered   a 

spread-eagle  harangtie  which  was  **  loudly  applatided/'  The 

next  year  he  received  a  tutorship  at  Yale,   which   he   held, 

however,  only  for  a  «hort  time,  as  his  increasing  deafness 

bade   fair  to  incapacitate   him    and    was   the   cause   of   his 

identifying  himself  with  the  school  for  the  deaf  and   dumb 

at  Hartford,  and  of  his  abandonment  of  his  scarcely  begun 

study  of  the  law*     Of  his  stay,  for  a  short  time,  at  a  similar 

r  institution  in  New  York,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 

These  details  have  been  given  because  the  part  of  the 
memoirs  which  contains  them  is  the  best  of  the  volume,  and 
because  therein  the  man  appears  in  a  better  light  than  at  any 
subsequent  portion  of  his  career.  In  the  fall  of  1837  he 
met,  on  a  journey  to  New  York,  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alabama  ^ — Dr.  Basil  Manly, 
*'  who  had  read  Barnard's  paper  on  the  Aurora  with  inter- 
est," and  who,  before  they  reached  New  York,  offered 
him  the  chair  of  English  in  the  University  at  Tuscaloosa. 
Just  what  the  Aurora  Borealis  has  to  do  with  English  litera- 
ture we  are  not  informed,  but  there  must  be  some  connection 
between  them  as  in  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the 
Reverend  President's  rashness  in  offering  such  a  position  to 
I  a  man  whom  he  had  known  but  an  hour  or  two.  With 
characteristic  readiness  to  meet  the  occasion,  Barnard 
agreed  to  undertake  the  duty,  but  expressed  a  preference 
for  the  chair  of  mathematics,  for  which  he  was  more  fitted. 
His  testimonials  were  forwarded  to  the  trustees  and  in  due 
time  he  was  elected  to  the  latter  position.  Here  his  life- 
work  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  His  biographer  tells  us  that 
during  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  his  stay  in  Tusca- 
loosa, he  was  **  maturing  those  advanced  views  of  college 
and  university  organization  which  caused  him  in  due  time 
to  be  recognized  as  a  master  of  the  art  and  science  of  edu- 
cation." But  instead  of  tracing  this  process  and  developing 
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the  method  of  its  accomplishment,  Dr,  Fulton  fills  more 
than  a  hundred  ot  his  pages  with  tri%'ial  happening**  aod 
unimportant  acts  giving  little  or  no  indication  of  the  mental 
processes  which  were  forming  the  great  educator.  Dr. 
Barnard  would  hardly  thank  his  biographer  for  littering  up 
his  pages  with  the  *'  Ode  to  a  jack-knife  *'  or  the  other  balder- 
dash entitled  a  "  Rhapsody  '*  and  dealing  with  "buds  **  and 
**  petals  *\  etc.,  which  the  young  professor  perpetrated 
during  this  time.  Other  literary  work  of  more  importance 
was. an  oration  on  Free  Masonry,  a  defense  of  the  **  Sons 
of  Temperance,**  and  another  Fourth  of  July  oration.  This 
last  purported  tu  be  a  defense  of  the  Union,  and  it  wai?  just 
such  a  defense  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
of  Dn  Barnard's  build*  He  appealed  to  the  self^nteresl  of 
his  hearers.  His  argument  was  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
dissolve  the  Union  ;  that  it  would  result  in  injury  and  loss 
lo  the  South,  He  did  not  argue  that  secession  was  wrong, 
though  he  undoubtedly  believed  it  was.  He  preferred  to 
picture  England  as  becoming  the  ally  of  the  North,  grasp- 
ing Southern  cotton  with  one  hand  and  liberating  Southern 
slaves  with  the  other. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  his  editorial  work« 
out  this  did  not  sum  up  his  journalistic  achievements,  since 
during  the  closing  years  of  his  stay  at  Tuscaloosa  he 
waged  a  wordy  conflict  in  the  local  papera  with  the  advo- 
cates of  the  plan  to  reconstruct  the  University  on  the  lines 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  published  in  the  Mobile 
Register  a  series  of  papers  on  '*  College  Government."  At 
this  time  he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  elective  system  to 
colleges — ^  evidently  because  he  did  not  altogether  under- 
stand it.  To  him  it  seems  to  have  meant,  absurdly  enough, 
that  a  student  should  be  permitted  to  •*  study  what  he  chose, 
all  that  he  chose,  and  nothing  that  he  did  not  choose/*  He 
strenuously  sustained  the  doctrine  that  all  students  should 
be  put  into  the  same  mill  and  ground  out  together  —  a 
college  curriculum  should  be  a  fixed  and  invariable  quantity, 
a  common  highway  along  which    all    must    travel.      The 
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result  of  such  a  system  as  that  proposed  **  would  be  the  end 
of  all  system  and  of  all  genuine  study/'  Professional 
schools,  he  contended,  were  no  pan  of  a  university  proper, 
since  it  was  the  business  of  the  latter  merely  to  place  the 
student  in  a  position  to  acquire  "useful''  knowledge. 
Certainly  all  this  is  not  the  attitude  of  a  "great  educator/' 
and  but  for  the  entire  change  of  front  made  by  Dr.  Barnard 
at  Columbia,  a  change  not  originating  in  his  ow^n  mind  at 
all,  but  made  in  obedience  to  object  lessons  taught  him  by 
Harvard  and  Yale,  he  cotild  never  have  been  numbered 
among  great  educators,  still  less  could  he  have  been  con- 
sidered as  of  them.  In  his  views  on  discipline,  however,  he 
showed  himself  far  more  enlightened*  The  University  of 
Alabama  had  always  had  trouble  in  the  management  of  its 
students.  This  was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  silly 
ironclad  regulations  by  which  the  government  of  the 
students  was  attempted,  but  it  was  owing  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  character  of  the  student  body.  Any  system  of 
espionage  and  coercion  must  have  been  a  failure  when  ap- 
plied to  the  sons  of  Southern  slave-holders.  Barnard  had 
the  penetration  to  perceive  this,  and  to  realize  that  especial- 
ly was  it  true  of  them  that  government  must  be  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  He  insisted  that  the  relations 
between  student  and  professor  would  always  properly 
adjust  themselves,  if  the  latter  were  at  all  fitted  to  exercise 
his  calling.  Rules,  he  held,  should  be  mere  outlines  of  a 
course  of  conduct.  In  all  cases  they  must  be  flexible.  The 
greatest  safeguard  against  disorder  and  rebellion  in  a  col- 
lege community  should  be  the  tone  of  the  community  itself. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  policy  of  isolating  colleges  from 
"  human  society,"  and  believed  that  the  dormitory  system 
should  be  abolished.  Further  than  this,  he  held  that  **  in 
the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  college,  the  most  populous 
town  should  be  preferred  to  any  location  in  the  country, 
however  apparently  tempting."  In  all  this  he  was 
distinctly  ahead  of  his  time. 

Just  why  Dr.  Barnard  left  Alabama  we  have  no  means 
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of  knowing.  When  he  visited  Oxford  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Johnson,  he  certainly  had  no  idea  of  giving  up  his  position 
at  Tuscaloosa.  Even  after  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Chemislrj"  at  Oxford,  we  are  told  that  '*  his  interests  and 
atfection  were  still  with  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  he 
had  no  desire  to  leave  it/'  No  more  are  we  informed  why, 
after  having  taught  chemistry  for  six  years  in  Alabama,  he 
agreed  to  accept  a  chair  of  mathematics-  We  can  say  only 
that  these  things  were  characteristic  of  the  man  portrayed 
in  Dr,  Fulton's  book. 

He  was  made  President  of  the  college  at  Oxiford  in  1856 
and  immediately   set  himself  to   the  task  of  making  a    uni- 
versity.     First  he  obtained  from  the  trustees  proper  recog- 
nition of  the  faculty,  after  which  he  began  the  work   of  ex- 
panding   the    college   into  a   real   university.       In    this    he 
seems  to  have  been   succeeding  to   no  small  extent,   when 
for  some  reason  not  discoverable  in    the  memoirs,  he  grew 
dissatisfied.     In  1859  we  find  him   writing  to  a   friend,  **  I 
would  take  up  any  mechanic  art,   I   would   even   be   a  day 
laborer^  before  I   would  again  be  an  officer  in   a  Southern 
college/'       About  this  time  Bishop  Green  advocated  him 
for  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the   South,   which 
seems  to  have  pleased  him,  but  of  which  nothing  came. 

About  the  Spring  of  i860  came  the  episode  of  his  quasi- 
trial  on  the  slavery  question  before  the  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi.       The  principal  charges  against  him 
were,  that  he  was  *' unsound  "  on  the  slavery   question   aodi 
that  he  advocated  the  taking  of  negro  testimony.     Barnardl 
indignantly  repelled  these  allegations.     He  pointed  out  thai! 
he  owned  slaves  himself.     He  referred  to  his  long  residence 
in  the  South  and  invited  the  fullest  investigation   of  his  atti*! 
tude  toward  the  question,  not  only  during  that  time,  but  even 
before.     **  If,'*  he  declares,  *'  I  entertain  now,  or  if  your  in- 
vestigations  shall    discover    that   I    have  ever  entertained^ 
sentiments  which  shall  justify  any  man  in    pronouncing  mc 
unsound  on  the  slavery  question,   then,  gentlemen,  do  yc 
duty  and  remove  me  from  a  position  for  which  I  am  moral* 
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ly  disqualified/'  He  must  have  forgotten  that  suppressed 
Hartford  oration*  He  was  UDanimously  acquitted  of  the 
charges.  Dr.  Fulton's  comments  here  are  %^ery  curious. 
Dr.  Barnard  had  never  given  any  great  amount  of 
thought  to  the  slavery*  question.  His  biographer  ^ays  he 
did  not  exactly    approve    of  slavery  but  he  **  accepted  it," 

I  **  defended  it,"  **  participated  in  it."  In  this,  as  in  his 
attitude  later  on,  we  are  told  that  he  was  "  perfectly  consis- 
tent/' He  is  described  as  a  '*  warm  supporter  of  Southern 
institutions.''     **  On  al!  questions  which  might  agitale  the 

I  North  against  the  South  his  actions  and  feelings  would  he 
truly  Southern.''  Of  course  this  is  rmsleading  and  by  going 
to  work  to  prove  the  opposite  later  on,  the  author  shows 
that  it  is. 

But  Dr.  Barnard's  career  in  the  South  was  near  its  close. 
The  Southerners,  whether  right  or  wrong,  had  the  courage 
of  their  convictions,  and  the  war  they  waged  in  support  of 
them  disrupted  the  University.  Barnard  immediately  en- 
deavored to  leave  the  South.  In  order  to  do  this  he  visited 
President  Davis  in  Richmond.  Here  the  character  of  the 
man  crops  out.  "Not  being  willing,"  he  says,  "to  make 
my  request  in  the  presence  of  so  many  good  Confederates, 
I  handed  the  President  a  brief  statement  in  writing  !  "  But 
Mr.  Davis  dismissed  the  company,  invited  Barnard  to  a 
seat  on  the  sofa  with  him,  and  elicited  from  htm  the  fact 
that  he  wished  to  leave  the  Confederacy  to  find  employment. 
To  this  Mr.  Davis  replied,  **  Oh  !  I  will  find  you  occupation 
enough  ;  you  are  the  very  man  I  want  at  this  time."  He 
then  went  on  to  offer  Barnard  charge  of  a  Bureau  for  the 
investigation  of  the  physical  resources  of  the  Confederacy. 
Barnard  demurred,  but  only  on  the  groimd  of  alleged  unfit- 
ness, and  finally  went  away  leaving  the  matter  open.  After 
this  he  resided  in  Norfolk  until  that  city  was  captured  by  the 
Federals,  when  he  proceeded  to  Washington.  He  was,  Dr. 
Fulton  reiterates,  in  no  sense  a  refugee.  He  had  been  sub- 
jetted  to  no  molestation,  indeed  why  should  he  have  been  ? 
Some  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  Confederacy  were  his 
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personal  friends,  he  was  "  sound  on  the  slavery  question/ 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Southern  people  everywhere. 
At  Washington  he  was  cordially  received  by  another 
President,  who  gave  him  employment  as  director  of  the 
war-map  department.  Says  Dr.  Fulton,  "  he  was  now 
convinced  that  the  issue  of  the  war  was  not  at  all  doubtfuU^ 
and  therefore  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  urged  that  it 
be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  insisted  that  opposition  to  theJ 
administration  was  treason.'*  Then  came  his  fierce  tirade' 
against  slavery  and  the  vindictive  arraignment  of  the 
Southern  people,  published  under  the  guise  of  an  open 
letter  to  the  President^of  the  United  States.  Even  Dn 
Fulton  defends  this  but  weakly,  yet  it  was  as  beneficent  in 
its  results  as  the  paper  on  the  Aurora.  From  this  time  "he 
was  a  marked  man/'  and  on  the  resignation  of  President 
King,  he  was  elected  President  of  Columbia  College, 

With  regard  to  his  career  at  Columbia,  we  need  not  go 
into  particulars.  Barnard  undoubtedly  did  a  great  deal  for 
Columbia,  but  he  did  it,  not  so  much  through,  and  by  means  ^ 
of,  original  ideas,  as  by  carrying  out  plans  already  laid' 
down  and  by  adopting  ideas  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
opposed.  He  gave  up  absolutely  his  old  narrow  concep- 
tion of  a  college  curriculum,  and  caused  an  elective  system 
to  be  adopted.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  working  up  of 
the  professional  schools  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
position  he  had  assumed  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
For  one  great  accomplishment  he  deserves  full  measure  of 
praise  — ^he  brought  about  the  existence  of  Barnard  College, 
which  is  the  direct  result  of  his  earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  admission  of  women  to  Columbia  College  itself 
Thus  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  two  grea 
institutions  of  learning  —  Columbia  University  as  distin- 
guished from  Columbia  College  and  the  growing  roundatton 
that  bears  his  name*  In  other  words,  he  was  great  as  a  col-^ 
lege  executive  rather  than  as  an  educator  pure  and  simple, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  words  of  his  biographer  "  he 
was  a  man  of  eminent  ability  and   extensive  attainments, 
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conspicuous  in  his  generation  for  a  life-long  devotion  to 
science  and  letters."  But  if  we  are  to  judge  of  him  from 
his  memoirs,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  no  stability 
of  character,  and  one  who  lacked  the  courage  to  carry  him 
through  any  great  moral  crisis.  Probably  this  would  not  be 
a  just  estimate  of  him,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  many 
people  who  read  Dr.  Fulton's  book  must  form  this  estimate 
or  give  him  up  altogether,  in  absolute  bewilderment  and  in 
utter  despair  of  fixing  any  character  at  all  upon  him. 

W.  H.  McKbllar. 


BEGINNINGS  OF  ELIZABETHAN  LITERATURE. 


PART    t. 

The  experimental  nature  of  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  councillors  is  conspicuous  at  the  opening  of  her  reign. 
Ancient  precedents  were  obsolete,  old  relations  sundered ; 
new  times  demanded  new  measures ;  a  new  system  was  to 
be  created.  Hence  an  air  of  uncertainty,  of  hazard,  is  ap- 
parent throughout  the  earlier  years,  indeed  the  larger  part 
of  the  reign.  The  statesmanship  of  the  lime  was  tentative, 
extempore  ;  it  aimed  only  to  deal  with  each  emergency  as  it 
arose ;  no  general  rule  was  laid  down  save,  tacitly,  the 
constraining  one  of  self-preservation  :  that  was  the  common 
mainspring,  the  true  centre  round  which  all  those  sleights  of 
subtle  policy  revolved.  England  was  like  a  ship  cut  loose 
from  old  moorings  and  voyaging^  like  one  of  her  own 
heroic  captains,  through  strange,  untraversed  seas.  Then 
began  for  her  that  attitude  of  isolation  characteristic  of  her 
history  in  modern  times,  and  essential  to  the  perfecting  of 
her  nationality.  It  was  his  realization  of  this  isolation  and 
its  attendant  dangers  that  determined  Sir  William  Cecilys 
ministry.  The  old  ties  with  the  continent  were  broken ;  the 
alternative  of  a  French  or  Spanish  alliance  was  no  longer 
offered;  Elizabeth  made  peace  with  France  —  but  French 
support  of  the  pretensions  of  Mary  Stuart  soon  roused  her 
resentment ;  and  io  the  background  loomed  up  ever  more 
awfully  the  menace  of  Spain.  Even  Portugal,  her  friend  of 
old  —  but  soon  to  be  swallowed  up  by  Spain  —  w^as  grow- 
ing jealous  of  England*s  naval  progress.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  English  reformation  precluded  alliance 
with  German  protestants ;  but  if  that  reformation  parted 
England  thus  from  the  continent,  at  home  it  had  compensa- 
ting advantages :  it  effected  what  the  power  of  Edward  L 
could  never  do  ;  it  broke  down  the  Scottish  wall  of  partition. 
The  reformation  terminated  the  historic  connection  between 
France  and  Scotland  and  opened  a  way   for  the  unification 
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of  the  island  kingdoms.  The  logic  of  the  situation  is  con- 
clusively shown  by  the  alliance  that  Elizabeth  was  forced 
to  strike,  sorely  against  her  wilh  with  Scotch  Presbyterians 
and  iconoclasts. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  reign  was  internal, 
ecclesiasticaL  While  discarding  her  sister's  policy  Eliza- 
beth would  have  preferred  to  return  to  her  father's  royal 
supremacy  together  with  sacerdotal  celibacy  and  an  ornate' 
ritual  associated  with  the  mass*  But  that  position  had 
proved  to  be  untenable,  so  she  was  constrained  to  adopt 
her  brother's.  Just  as  in  civil  affairs  she  selected  as  her 
chief  adviser  Cecil,  who  had  been  secretary  of  state  in  her 
brother's  reign,  so  for  her  ecclesiastical  minister  she  chose 
Matthew  Parker,  who  had  risen  to  prominence  at  the  same 
period.  Confusion  reigned  in  the  church,  hard  problems 
pressed  on  every  side :  there  was  added  cause  to  regret  the 
cruel  deaths  of  tried  and  influential  men  like  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley  ;  had  they  been  alive  the  weight  of 
their  authority  and  example  would  have  steadied  the  church* 
The  royal  supremacy  was  re-asserted,  Edward's  articles  of 
religion,  with  a  few  omissions,  were  adopted  as  the  stand- 
ard of  doctrine,  and  his  Second  Book  was  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  liturgy.  The  sentences  appointed  to  be  used  in  each 
of  his  books  in  administering  the  bread  and  wine  were 
combined  in  the  new  form — ^an  act  emblematic  of  the 
whole  system.  Comprehension  was  the  motive  of  the 
queen's  government,  a  church  inclusive  of  all  the  people 
her  ideal ;  the  idea  of  toleration,  shortly  to  be  worked  out 
in  France  and  Holland,  was  obnoxious  to  her. 

The  enforcement  of  the  queen's  supremacy  drove  from 
their  livings  those  who  held  to  the  pope's,  but  it  is  remark- 
able how  few  these  were.  Paucity  of  number,  however, 
was  made  up  for  by  character  and  influence ;  of  the  two 
hundred  clergy  who  sacrificed  their  livings  to  their  convic- 
tions fully  half  held  positions  of  eminence  as  bishops, 
abbots,  deans,  prebends,  archdeacons.  The  loss  of  so  much 
life-blood  was  injurious  to  the    health    of  the    church ;    it 
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meant  the  draining  away  of  the  principle  of  church  authori- 
ty ;  and  the  establishment  became  Calvinistic  in  doctrine 
and  Erastian  in  government.     The  political  leaders,  Cecil, 

Knollys,  Walsiogham,  Leicester,  whether  from  principle 
or  merely  to  serve  their  own  interest  were  all  what  would 
be  termed  low  churchmen.  Many  of  the  Marian  bishop?? 
had  died  of  an  epidemic,  Pole  being  one  ;  Bonner  and 
another  were  cast  into  prison,  and  the  rest  with  a  solitarj- 
exception  descended  to  private  life  or  passed  beyond  sea ; 
thus  of  the  heads  of  the  church  a  clean  sweep  was  made* 
Of  the  new  bishops,  beside  Parker,  Grindal,  Sandys  and 
Jewel  were  the  most  prominent.  Jewel  was  the  apologist 
of  the  Elizabethan  church :  he  composed  a  famous  defense 
of  its  position  and  in  a  Lenten  sermon  made  a  public 
challenge  to  papists  which  they  were  unable  to  answer. 

In  public  worship  the  utmost  variety  of  usage  was 
practised.  In  the  queen*s  chapel  a  crucifix  and  candles 
stood  on  the  altar ;  elsewhere  the  altars  were  replaced  by 
tables,  and  crucifixes  and  statues  were  destroyed.  Id 
Grindal's  diocese  of  London  the  churches  were  purged, 
their  relics  and  ornaments  bonfires  were  built,  the  figurcjr^ 
blazoned  on  their  walls  were  washed  over  and  gospel  texts 
painted  on  them  instead.  The  queen  found  it  necessarj*  to 
issue  a  proclamation  against  further  demolition  of  monu- 
ments,  tombs,  images,  and  windows  of  painted  glass.  In 
Scotland  destruction  of  buildings  as  well  as  of  statues  marked 
the  progress  of  Knox  in  his  vehement  preaching  against 
idolatry.  Many  of  the  English  clergy  objected  to  the  use 
of  organs.  The  vestments  in  use  at  the  beginning  of 
Edward's  reign  were  allowed  and  in  some  places  worn, 
while  in  others  they  were  made  into  gowns  by  the  ministers' 
wives,  the  ministers  reading  the  service  in  their  everj'day 
garb*  The  service  was  rendered  in  various  parts  of  the 
church,  by  some  in  the  chancel,  by  others  in  the  pulpit. 
facing  the  people.  At  communion  unleavened  bread  con-J 
linued  to  be  used  though  leavened  was  more  common,^ 
the  commonest  cups  sometimes  served   for  chalices,  and 
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asins  for  baptismal  fonts.  Such  irregularities  oflended 
the  queen's  sense  of  order  and  propriety  ;  she  upbraided 
the  bishops  with  their  remissness  ;  and  amid  her  eflForts  to 
enforce  uniformity  the  puritan   party  emerged. 

The  greatest  literary  monument  of  the  tirst  decade, 
indeed  of  the  first  half  of  her  reign  is  Bishop  JeweFs 
** Apology  of  the  Church  of  England"  —  a  learned  and 
able  work.  In  its  original  Latin  form  it  was  widely  dis- 
seminated o\^er  Europe,  and  it  was  translated  intf»  several 
languages.  Jewel  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  Erasmus. 
whose  writings  he  had  assimilated  and  whose  influence  he 
always  confessed,  —  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  English 
reformation  was  conducted  along  Erasmian  lines.  Im- 
mediately after  its  appearance  in  1562,  the  Lady  Ann, 
wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  and  mother  of  Francis  Bacon,  and 
foremost  among  a  number  of  highly  educated  English- 
women, prepared  a  version  of  the  **  Apolog}' '*  in  the  ver- 
nacular. 

The  bishop's  motive  was  to  defend  the  establishment 
against  the  charge  of  innovation:  **  God's  holy  gospel, 
the  ancient  bishops  and  the  primitive  church  do  make  on 
our  side."  He  sets  forth  the  orthodox  doctrine  and  catholic 
polity  of  the  Anglican  church,  and  reviews  the  main  points 
in  the  controversy  with  Rome* 

**  We  receive  and  embrace  all  the  canonical  Scriptures 
.  .  »  — the  heavenly  voices  whereby  God  hath  opened  unto 
us  his  will*  Only  in  them  can  man's  heart  have  settled  rest : 
in  them  be  abundantly  and  fully  comprehended  all  things 
needful  for  our  salvation  ;  they  be  the  very  sure  and  infalli- 
ble rule  whereby  may  be  tried  whether  the  church  do 
stagger  or  err,  and  whereunto  all  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
ought  to  be  called  to  account  .  .  ,  we  make  our  prayers 
in  that  tongue  which  all  our  people,  as  meet  is,  may 
understand  .  .  .  We  affirm  that  by  [  bread  and  wine  ] 
Christ  himself  is  so  given  unto  us  as  that  by  faith  we 
verily  receive  his  body  and  blood.  Yet  say  we  not  this 
%Q  as  though  we  thought  that  the   nature   and   substance 
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of  the  bread  and  wine  is  clearly  changed  and  goeth  to 
nothing,  as  many  have  dreamed  in  these  later  times.  Christ*s 
meaning  was  that  he  might  rather  change  and  transform  us 
into  his  body  *  .  .  We  justly  blame  the  bishops  of  Rome 
who  without  the  word  of  God,  without  the  authority  of  the 
holy  fathers,  without  any  example  of  antiquity,  after  a  new 
guise,  set  before  the  people  the  sacramental  bread  to  be 
worshipped  as  God  -  .  .  Their  purgatory  is  no  better  than 
an  old  wives*  device  —  yet  of  this  one  error  hath  there 
grown  up  a  harvest  of  mass- mongers,  the  temples  of  Gc 
become  shops  to  get  money  ,  ,  *  They  do  not  only  wicked^ 
ly  but  also  shamefully  call  upon  the  blessed  Virgin^  Christ's 
mother^  to  have  her  remember  that  she  is  the  mother,  and 
to  command  her  son  .  ,  .  Christ  hath  given  to  his  minis* 
ters  power  to  bind,  to  loose,  to  open,  to  shut  —  not  that  they 
should  hear  the  private  confessions  of  the  people  and 
listen  to  their  whisperings,  as  massing-priests  do  every- 
where, but  to  the  end  they  should  teach,  should  pub- 
lish abroad  the  gospel  .  .  .  We  say  that  matrimony  is  holy 
and  honorable  in  all  sorts  and  states  of  persons  .  .  •  —  Car- 
dinal Campegius  and  others  have  taught  that  the  priest 
which  **  keepeth  a  concubine "  doth  live  more  holily  and 
chastely  than  he  which  hath  a  '*  wife  in  matrimony*' 
We  say  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  more  jurisdiction 
over  the  church  of  God  than  the  rest  of  the  patriarchs, 
either  of  Alexandria  or  of  Antiochia  have  .  .  .  All  bishops 
be  of  like  preeminence  and  of  like  priesthood." 

John  Foxe,  whose  famous  **  Book  of  Martyrs  "  appeared 
the  year  after  JeweFs  **  Apology,**  has  likewise  the  credit 
of  setting  forth  the  historic  continuity  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  moral  of  his  great  work  is  the  indefeasible 
right  of  conscience.  It  is  interesting  to  discover  that  in- 
sistence upon  the  antiquity  of  the  Anglican  church,  and  the 
thesis  that  its  reformation  was  simply  a  reversion  lo 
primitive  models,  led  to  an  ecclesiastical  revival  of  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Foxe  studied  it  and  was  aided  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  who  republished  ^lfric*s  homily  on  the  Lord*s 
Supper. 
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At  this  time  John  Sluwe  produced  his  "Summary  of 
English  Chronicles/'  which  ran  through  eleven  editions  in 
the  course  of  the  reign. 

The  removal  of  Sir  John  Cheke  affected  English 
scholarship  as  that  of  Cranmer  and  LcilJmer  did  the  church  : 
it  left  classical  letters  without  an  eminent  head.  Cheke's 
successors  were  men  of  mediocre  talent,  save  one  who  was 
most  loyal  to  his  memory  —  Roger  Ascham,  Elizabeth's 
tutor  in  Greek.  Ascham  figures  as  the  one  link  of 
Elizabethan  letters  with  the  past.  His  "Schoolmaster" 
sprang  from  a  talk  about  teaching  had  with  Cecil  and 
Sir  Richard  Sackville  in  the  year  1563:  the  latter  asked 
him  to  set  down  in  writing  the  points  he  had  made.  In  his 
book  he  unfolded  his  method  of  learning  a  language  and 
his  ideal  of  a  teacher,  denounced  the  prevalent  practice  of 
whipping  children  to  make  them  study,  and  discoursed 
much  by  the  way  of  modern  manners,  descanting  on  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  Italian  Circe.  The  motive  of  the 
work  was  the  **  institution ''  of  an  ideal  youth  and  scholar. 
An  affecting  passage  is  his  picture  of  the  poor  young  Lady 
Jane  Grey. 

"The  scholar  is  commonly  beat  for  the  making  [of 
Latin  ]  when  the  master  were  more  worthy  to  be  beat  for 
the  mending  or  rather  the  marring  of  the  same  .  .  .  Love 
is  fitter  than  fear,  gentleness  better  than  beating,  to  bring 
up  a  child  rightly  in  learning  .  .  .  For  whatever  the  mind 
doth  learn  unwillingly  with  fear  the  same  it  doth  quickly 
forget  without  care. 

"Before  I  went  into  Germany  I  came  to  Broadgate  in 
Leicestershire,  to  take  my  leave  of  that  aoble  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceeding  much  beholding.  Her 
parents  the  duke  and  the  duchess,  with  all  the  household* 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  park.  I 
found  her  in  her  chamber  reading  *  Phaedon  Platonis*  in 
Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight  as  some  gentlemen 
would  read  a  merr^^  tale  in  Boccace,  After  salutation  and 
duty  done,  with  some  other  talk,  I    asked  her    why    she 
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would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park?  Smiling  she 
answered  me,  *  I  wist  all  their  sport  io  the  park  is  but  a 
shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  io  Plato*  Alas!  good 
folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant.'  'And 
how  came  you,  madam/  quoth  I,  *  to  this  deep  knowledge  of 
pleasure,  and  what  did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it,  seeing 
not  many  women  but  very  few  men  have  attained  there- 
unto?* *I  will  tell  yon,'  quoth  she,  *  and  tell  you  a  truth 
which  perchance  ye  will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest 
benefits  that  ever  God  gave  me  is  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp 
and  severe  parents  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.  For 
when  I  am  in  presence  of  either  father  or  mother,  whether 
I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry 
or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing  or  doing  anything 
else,  I  must  do  it  as  it  were  in  such  weight,  measure  and 
number  even  so  perfectly  as  God  made  the  world  or  else  I 
am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened,  yea,  present- 
ly sometimes  with  pinches,  nips  and  bobs  and  other  ways 
which  I  will  not  name  for  the  honor  I  bear  them  so  without 
measure  misordered  that  I  think  myself  in  hell  till  time 
come  that  I  must  go  to  M.  Elmer,  who  teacheth  me  so 
gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to  learnings 
that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing  whilst  I  am  with  hira.  And 
when  I  am  called  from  him  I  fall  on  weeping,  because 
whatsoever  I  do  else  but  learning  is  full  of  grief,  trouble, 
fear  and  whole  misliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  book 
hath  been  so  much  my  pleasure  and  bringeth  daily  to  me 
more  pleasure  and  more  that  in  respect  of  it  all  other  pleas* 
ures  in  very  deed  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me/  I 
remember  this  talk  gladly,  both  because  it  is  so  worthy 
of  memory  and  because  also  it  was  the  last  talk  that  ever  I 
had  and  the  last  time  that  ever  I  saw  that  noble  and 
worthy  lady/' 

Ascham  admits  as  *'  comely  and  decent "  pastimes 
archery,  tennis  and  the  chase,  running,  vaulting,  wrestling 
and  swimming,  the  dance  and  song,  "and  all  pastimes  gen- 
erally which  be  joined  with  labor,  used  in  open    place,  and 
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on  the  daylight  cootaioing  either  some  fit  exercise  for  war 
or  some  pleasant  pastime  for  peace."  He  declaims  in 
puritan  vein  against  '*  garish  colors "  and  extremes  of 
fashion  in  apparel,  and  cautions  fathers  against  allowing 
their  sons  to  travel  loo  freely  in  Italy,  The  charge  he 
makes  is  that  most  young  men  return  thence  sceptics  and 
libertines.  Italy  has  degenerated  in  manners  and  morals, 
learning  and  religion  ;  like  Circe  she  turns  her  victims  into 
beasts.  He  affords  valuable  testimony  to  the  rise  of  a  class 
of  young  sophists,  **  English  Italians*  marvellous  singular 
in  all  their  matters ;  singular  in  knowledge,  ignorant  of 
nothing*  They  boldly  laugh  to  scorn  both  protestant  and 
papist ;  they  care  for  no  scripture,  they  contemn  the  con- 
sent of  the  church ;  they  mock  the  pope,  they  rail  on 
Luther,  they  allow  neither  side-  They  have  in  more  rever- 
ence the  triumphs  of  Petrarch  than  the  genesis  of  Moses ; 
they  make  more  account  of  Tully's  offices  than  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  of  a  tale  in  Boccaccio  than  a  story  of  the  bible.  They 
count  as  fables  the  holy  mysteries  of  Christian  religion.'"  The 
huge  European  schism,  the  acrimonious  controversies  in 
England  were  beginning  to  do  their  work,  were  breeding  a 
generation  of  sceptics*  The  bearing  of  this  upon  the 
progress  of  letters  is  made  luminous  by  the  above  quotation  : 
the  great  English  renascence  was  preparing*  Ascham 
attributes  much  of  this  corruption  to  **  fond  books  of  late 
translated  out  of  Italian  into  English,  sold  in  every  shop  in 
London^''  and  falls  foul  of  the  "  Morte  d'  Arthur"  as  a 
school  of  manslaughter  and  adultery! — **  and  yet  ten 
Morte  Arthurs  do  not  the  tenth  part  so  much  harm  as  one 
of  these  books  made  in  Italy  and  translated  in  England. 
Ten  sermons  at  PauFs  cross  do  not  so  much  good  for 
moving  men  to  true  doctrine  as  one  of  these  books  do  harm 
with  enticing  men  to  ill  living/'  He  flings  out  by  the  way 
at  the  barbarous  trick  of  "  rude  beggarly  rhyming,  brought 
first  into  Italy  by  Goths  and  Huns,  and  at  last  received  into 
England  by  men  of  excellent  wit  indeed  but  of  small  learn- 
ing and  less  judgment  in  that  behalf.'* 
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Ascham  died  in  1568,  The  following  year  appeared  an 
anonymous  puritan  attack  upon  the  queen's  young  choris- 
ters and  players  :  **  her  majesty's  unfledged  minion.s,  flaunt- 
ing in  silks  and  satins.  They  had  as  well  be  at  their 
popish  service  in  devil's  garments  *  ,  .  Even  in  her 
majesty's  chapel  do  these  pretty  upstart  youths  profane  the 
Lord's  day  by  the  lascivious  writhing  of  their  tender  limbs 
and  gorgeous  decking  of  their  apparel  tn  feigning  bawdy 
fables  gathered  from  the  idolatrous  heathen  poets." 

Such  protests  were  powerless  to  stay  the  rising  tide  of 
humanism  in  England.  The  pageants  presented  before  the 
virgin  queen  were  rife  with  classical  mythology.  Despite 
Ascham,  translation  from  the  Italian  increased  in  volume. 
The  young  Arthur  Brooke  had  produced  a  highly  popular 
metrical  version  of  the  tale  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  from 
Malteo  Bandello,  and  in  1567  Geoffrey  Fenton,  an  accomp- 
lished linguist,  translated  all  his  novels.  The  same  year 
appeared  Turbervile's  translation  of  Mantuan's  Latin 
eclogues.  Gascoigne  had  just  published  his  version  of  a 
comedy  by  Ariosto,  **  I  Suppositi/'  and  a  famous  collection 
of  nearly  a  hundred  tales  was  now  out  in  two  volumes  — 
William  Paynter's  "Palace  of  Pleasure"  —  a  work  of 
momentous  import  for  the  coming  drama.  By  the  wide 
range  of  its  sources,  both  classic  and  renascent,  it  registers 
the  progress  of  the  literary  awakening :  Herodotus  and 
Plutarch,  Livy»  Tacitus  and  Aulus  Gellius  were  laid  under 
contribution  and  among  the  moderns  Guevara,  Cinthio 
(secretary  to  the  reigning  duke  of  Ferrara),  Boccaccio  and 
the  Heptameron»  the  latter  supplying  sixteen  tales  each,  but 
eapecially  Bandello,  from  whom  twenty-six  were  drawn. 

One  by  one  Seneca's  tragedies  were  being  translated 
by  various  hands  and  Virgil's  Aeneid  w^as  versed  in 
English.  So  too  were  Ovid's  epistles  by  Turbervile  in 
1567  ;  and  that  year  Arthur  Golding  followed  his  recent 
translation  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  with  one  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses.  In  a  preface  to  the  latter  Golding  apolc^ 
gizes,  in  deference  to  puritan  opinion,  for  having  to  name 
so  many  heathen  gods,  and  explains  that 
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*'  The  true  and  everliving  GcmI  the  Paynims  did  not  know, 
Which  c«u5ed  them  the  name  of  ^ods  on  creatures  to  hestow/' 

Why  then  give  currency,  it  might  be  retorted,  to  such 
idolatrous  fables?  To  afford  his  readers,  he  replies,  a 
mirror  to  see  themselves  withal  good  examples,  inventions, 
counsels  and  reproofs  of  vice. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  among  these  translators 
were  to  be  found  clergy  of  the  puritanic  Grindal :  Thomas 
Drantt  who  put  forth  a  poor  rendering  of  Horace's  satires,  was 
his  chaplain,  and  William  Paynter  was  ordered  deacon  by 
him. 

The  most  distinguished  Latioist  by  far  in  Britain  was 
George  Buchanan,  in  whom  Scottish  humanism,  such  as  it 
was,  culminated.  He  had  studied  at  Paris  and  afterward 
taught  there  and  at  Bordeaux,  where  Michel  de  Montaigne 
was  among  his  pupils.  Thence  he  was  called  to  the  great 
Portuguese  university  at  Coimbra,  but  being  pestered  by 
the  Jesuits  returned  to  Paris  and  finally,  in  1 562,  to  Edinburgh, 
There  he  brought  out  a  Latin  satire,  sketched  some  time 
before,  upon  the  Franciscan  friars*  He  read  Latin  with 
Mary  Stuart,  but  after  her  union  with  Both  well  went  to 
England  to  lay  charges  against  her  before  Elizabeth,  Here 
he  made  Ascham's  acquaintance.  He  returned  to  Scotland 
to  become  tutor  to  the  little  King  and  to  compile  his  great 
history  of  his  country,  in  twenty  books.  Crichton,  the 
Scottish  Pico»  was  a  young  contemporary  of  his. 

Turning  next  to  Elizabethan  verse  we  are  impressed  by 
the  profound  gloom  in  which  it  begins :  a  gloom  only  to  be 
explained  by  the  apprehensions  with  which  the  minds  of 
Englishmen  were  filled.  The  dark  vestibule  to  the  glorious 
palace  of  Elizabethan  poetry  is  the  **  Induction  to  the 
Mirror  for  Magistrates*'  by  Thomas  Sackville,  son  of 
Ascham's  friend.  It  is  an  impressive  poem  and  narrowly 
misses  greatness,  —  but  for  that  its  imitation  of  the  opening 
of  Dante's  Inferno  is  too  pronounced  ;  it  has  too  much  the 
air  of  a  formal  exercise.  Its  furies  are  lay  figures :  to 
demonstrate  this  it  is  merely   necessary  to  compare  them 
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with  Dunbcir  s  Deadly  Sins.  It  abounds  in  alliteration.  Its 
method  and  idea  are  mediaeval,  —  evidence  this  of  the 
delicate  transitions  of  histor}\  The  poet  pictures  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  and  with  copious  astronomical  detail,  in 
true  mediaeval  fashion,  lets  us  know  that  the  time  was  the 
middle  of  December,  As  he  was  musing  on  that  favorite 
theme  —  the  changes  of  fortune,  the  falls  of  mighty  men  — 
he  was  encountered  by  the  hag  Sorrow  who  offered  to  be 
his  guide  through  hell  that  he  might  view  the  bitter  bale  of 
some  who  once  were  great  upon  the  earth.  They  pass  its 
gates,  and  many  melancholy  and  forbidding  figures  :  Re- 
morse, **  tormented  w^ith  the  tedious  thought  of  those 
detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought,"  ghastly  Dread, 
pale  and  dead  for  fear,  fell  Revenge,  pining  Misery,  Sleep, 
death's  cousin^  "and  of  our  life  in  earth  the  better  part," 
wretched  Old  Age,  doting  on  past  pleasure,  Disease,  grisly 
Famine,  gnawing  her  own  bones.  Death  the  corpse  and  War 
with  all  his  horrors ;  on  his  shield  w^ere  blazoned  images  of 
fallen  greatness  —  Darius,  Hannibal,  Pompey,  the  ruin  of 
Thebes  and  Tyre  but  chiefly  of  Troy.  The  poet  and  his 
guide  then  passed  to  the  bank  of  Acheron,  over  which  thej* 
were  ferried  by  Charon  —  *'  and  with  the  unwonted  weight 
the  rusty  keel  began  to  crack/'  Among  the  swarraingi 
shades  on  the  further  side  appeared  the  hapless  Henrj', 
Duke  of  Buckingham — and  with  his  legend  Sackville 
opened  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  The  key-note  of  th« 
work  is  thus  struck  ;  its  purpose  was  to  hold  up  a  **  glass  o( 
brittle  state,  woeful  mirrors  of  wretched  chance,"  as  a 
cause  for  reflection  to  rulers*  So  it  links  on  to  Lydgate's 
version  of  Boccaccio's  "Falls  of  Princes''  —  of  which  in- 
deed it  professed  to  be  an  English  continuation  :  most  of  it* 
subjects  therefore  fall  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  throwa ; 
flood  of  light  upon  the  Elizabethan  drama,  explaining  for' 
instance  why  the  series  of  Shakspere's  historical  plays 
runs  from  Richard  II  to  Henry  VIII.  To  statesmen, 
moreover,  the  troublous  era  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
seemed    full    of  warnings    at   a    time  when    the    question 
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^f  succession  was  again  uppermost:  to  settle  it  Parliament 
repeatedly  importuned  the  queen  to  marry,  to  her  great  dis- 
pleasure. The  **  Mirror  '*  was  a  popular,  almost  a  national 
work ;  it  gathered  bulk  with  years,  ran  through  many 
editions,  employed  many  pens,  and  proved  that  stuff  for 
poetry  could  be  extracted  from  chronicles  like  Stow's.  Its 
themes  were  the  fate  of  Tresilian,  Richard  IL,  Henry  Percy, 
James  I.,  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  Suffolk^Cade,  Clifford, 
Warwick  and  Henry  VL,  Clarence,  Hastings,  Jaoe  Shore,  and 
Richard  HI.,  James  IV.  and  Wolsey,  after  whom  it  fell  back 
upon  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  ^ving  the  legends  of  "  Qpeen 
Cordila/'  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  the  mythic  Uther  and  his  son. 
The  story  of  the  unnatural  strife  of  the  brothers  Ferrex 
and  Porrex  had  been  already  told  in  dramatic  form  by 
Sackville*  with  the  cooperation  of  Thomas  Norton:  he 
turned  to  it  indeed  immediately  after  he  had  done  his  part  in 
the  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'"  and  it  was  produced  before  the 
queen  in  1562,  Thus  Sackvitle's  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
both  the  epic  and  dramatic  strains  in  Elizabethan  poetry, — 
honor  enough  for  one  life.  The  play  is  significant  from 
several  points  of  view ;  as  the  first  English  tragedy,  the  first 
English  dramatic  essay  in  blank  verse  ;  as  showing  renewed 
interest  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  as  having  like 
motive  with  the  "  Mirror "  to  exhibit,  that  is,  the  evils  of 
disunion  and  war,  especially  civil  wan  It  was  a  lesson,  its 
author  thought,  for  his  own  day.  The  kingdom  has  been 
^  divided,  so  the  tale  goes,  between  two  princes  ;  Ferrex,  the 
f  elder,  is  his  mother's  favorite  and  is  egged  on  by  her  to 
grasp  all  ;  in  the  struggle  Porrex  slays  his  brother  and  is 
forthwith  stabbed  by  the  furious  queen  ;  revolted  by  such 
unnatural  crimes  the   people   rise   and   kill   both   king    and 

L queen,  upon  which  long  wars  ensue  between  them  and  the 
lords.  The  play,  of  course,  is  archaic,  its  verse  is  stiff,  its 
passions  are  turgid  —  but  like  some  old  Apollo  of  Solon's 
time  it  has  the  promise  of  better  things  ;  it  is  enacted  in  the 
Iphere  oi  the  human  and  has  the  merit  of  inaugurating  the 
grand  departure  from  the  supernatural  and  allegorical  ab- 
stractions of  mediaeval  drama. 
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Its  moral  was  enforced  a^^ain  four  years  later  by  Gas- 
coigne,  with  the  collaboration  of  Kinvvelmarsh,  in  his 
"jocasta,"  a  rendering  of  a  free  Italian  rendering  froin 
Euripides  and  the  second  tragedy  in  English  olank  verse. 
As  in  the  former  instance  the  verse  is  set :  the  caesura  falls 
regularly  after  the  fourth  or  sixth  syllables^  the  lines  and 
speeches  are  almost  all  end-stopped,  the  quicker  dialogue 
being  conducted  in  alternate  lines.  The  correspondence  in 
motive  is  equally  striking  ;  the  fraternal  strife  of  Eteocles  and 
Polynices  being  the  analogue  of  that  of  Sackville's  heroes- 
Another  playwright,  Richard  Edwards,  director  of  the 
queen's  entertainments,  illustrated  the  blessings  of  concord 
in  his  **  Damon  and  Pythias.*'  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
epoch  by  its  many  contrasts,  religious,  political,  intellectuaU 
social,  aftbrded  just  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  rise  of 
drama. 

The  realistic  counterpart  to  these  tales  oi   high-strung 
passion  is  supplied  by  John  StiU's  rustic  comedy,  **  Gammer 
Gurton*s    Needle,*'  —  the    first    of  its   kind    after  *' Roister 
Doister/'     While  scaring  the  cat  from  the  milk-pan  Gam- 
mer has  lost  her  one   and  only   needle.     Her  man   Hodge, 
who  wants   his  breeches   mended,  searches   for   it  in   vain. 
Diccon,  the  mischief-maker  of  the  piece,  tells  Gammer   thai 
neighbor  Chat  picked  up   the   precious  *'neele,"  and   mean- 
time tells  Dame   Chat  that    Gammer  believes  that   she   haa 
stolen   and  roasted   her  cock:    the  encounter   of  the  irate j 
crew  can  be  better  imagined  than  described*      Dr.  Rai*  thei 
vicar,  is  sent  for  to  reconcile  the  parties :  he  is  found  in  an 
ale-shop.     (This  worthy  specimen  of  an  Elizabethan  coun- 
try parson   receives   contemptuous   treatment   throughout,  ) 
Diccon  tells  him  how  he  can  creep  into  Chat's  house  by 
night  and  see  her  patching  with  the  *'  neele ;"    he  then    re- 
ports to  Chat  that  Hodge  is  coming  that  way  after  dark   tci 
steal  a  hen  ;  result,  the  vicar  gets  his  head  broken.     The' 
quarrel  is  now  carried  to  the  bailiff  and  there  is  a   general 
clearance   of  the  social  atmosphere,  when,    to    Gammer's 
delight,  Hodge  is  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  needle 
in  his  breeches* 
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In  bucolic  verse  we  note  the  eclogues  of  Barnaby  Googe 
and  in  lyric  the  verses  of  Gascoigne  and  Turbervile,  pretty 
generally  divided  between  the  twin  themes    of    love    and 
death.     The  removal  of  the  young  Earl  of  Surrey   was  a 
grievous  blow  to  letters ;  had  he  been  spared  he  would  have 
been  in  the  meridian  of  his  powers  when  Elizabeth  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne,  and   his   influence  and  the   inspiration    of 
his  example  would  have  been   highly  beneficial   to   poetic 
art.     As  it  was,  his  pieces  in  TottelVs    popular  anthology 
served  as  guide  and  incentive  to  later  verse-writers.    Tur- 
bervile composed  some  lines  in  his    praise  for    improving 
English,  lor  his  excellent  life,  and  for  being  a  nobleman. 
Such  panegyric,  with  *'  funeral  verses,*'  epitaphs  and    love 
poems,  artificial,  replete  with  frigid  mythological  and  classi- 
cal allusions,  make  up  the  bulk  of  Turbervile's  verse.     His 
most    successful    effort    is    a    piece   "In     Praise    of  Anne, 
Countess  Warwick,"   to    whose    perfection    when    Nature 
failed  all  the  gods  contributed.     Too  much  of  his  verse  is 
in  "The  elephant  now  goes  round"  style,  much   affected  in 
his  day  but  to  our  mind  mean    and  of  appalling  tedium  ;  a 
ballad  style  like  that  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  but  printed 
in  couplets  each  of  a  twelve  and  a   fourteen  syllabled  line. 
Beside  Sackville,  George  Gascoigoe  was    without  ques- 
tion the  representative  poet  of  the  first  indiction  of  the  reign* 
He  had  studied  at  Cambridge  and  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
travelled  in  his  own  land  and  in  France,     There  is  a  report 
that  he  was  disinherited  by  his  father   for  his  extravagance 
and  dissipation  ;  it  is  certaio  that  he  was  given  to  gambling 
and  that  he  ran  through    some    fortune.     In    reparation   he 
married  a  rich   widow.     He   sought   to   enter  Parliament, 
but  was  charged  with   moral   worthlessness  and  atheism : 
his  was  not  a  character  to  please  the  puritans,  then  steadily 
gaining  political  strength.    Thus  baffled  he  left  his  ungrate- 
ful country  for  a  time  and  took  part  in   the  Dutch  war  of 
independence :  his  conclusion  drawn  from   this    chapter   of 
his  experience  was  that  war  is  the  scourge  of  God  and  only 
sweet  to  such  as  know  it  not.     He  published  a  collection  of 
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his  pieces  in  which  he  classified  them  as  Flowers  (  love 
poems,  mostly  of  a  style  later  dubbed  "  metaphysical," ) 
Herbs  (  "profitable  "  pieces,  moral  discourses,  )  and  Weeds 
(  some  of  which,  he  said,  are  yet  medicinal.  )  He  had  a 
late  passion  ;  he  warns  his  unknown  flame  that  his  wife's 
jealous  eye  is  ever  upon  them.  Such  an  experience  may 
have  occasioned  his  analysis,  in  a  vein  we  are  already 
familiar  with,  of  the  troublous  state  of  a  lover : 

Amid  tnj  bale  I  bathe  in  bliss, 

I  swim  in  heaven,  I  sink  in  hell : 
I  find  amends  for  every  miss 

And  jet  mj  moan  no  tongue  can  tell. 
I  live  and  love  —  what  would  you  more? — 
As  never  lover  lived  before' ' 

I  laugh  sometimes  with  little  lust. 

So  jest  I  oft  and  feel  no  joj : 
Mine  eye  is  builded  all  on  trust 

And  yet  mistrust  breeds  mine  annoy 
I  live  and  lack,  I  lack  and  have, 
I  have  and  miss  the  thing  I  crave. 

Greenough  White. 
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What  Federal  soldiers  stationed  at  the  polls  on  election 
days  and  Federal  marshals  called  into  existence  by  repressive 
acts  of  Congress  alike  failed  to  accomplish,  has  been  effected 
through  agencies  of  quite  another  character  but  of  far  more 
potency  than  any  that  could  have  possibly  emanated  from  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  ''  Solid  South  ''  —  long  the  fetich 
of  one  section  of  the  country  and  the  bugaboo  of  the  other 
—  has  at  last  been  shattered  to  such  a  degree  that  all  the 
king's  horses  and  men  of  the  nursery  rhyme  could  not  put 
it  together  again,  and  with  its  destruction  there  vanishes 
from  the  field  of  American  politics  the  long  and  bitter  struggle 
over  the  slavery  question.  Curiously  enough,  moreover,  a 
contest  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  entered  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  our  national  history,  reddening  its  pages 
with  the  most  dreadful  war  of  modern  times,  terminated 
almost  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  it  appeared.  Hav- 
ing spent  its  force  ^ — the  storm  was  succeeded  by  the  usual 
usual  calm. 

The  causes  of  these  cheering  indications  of  a  new  and 
better  order  of  things  in  the  so-called  torrid  zone  of  Ameri- 
can politics  are  doubtless  numerous  and  of  various 
degrees  of  importance ;  but  they  might  perhaps  all  be  re- 
duced to  two.  Of  these  I  should  be  inclined  to  assign  the 
first  place  to  those  extraordinary  economic  changes  so 
noticeable  of  late  years  in  all  of  the  more  progressive  com* 
munities  of  the  South,  —  changes  so  subtle  as  almost  to 
elude  detection  until  suddenly  they  are  recognized  by 
everybody,  although  no  one  may  be  able  to  tell  just  how  or 
when  they  came  about.  The  other  cause,  and  one  of 
scarcely  less  significance  than  the  first,  may  be  discovered 
in  the  adoption  by  the  Federal  government  of  laissez  /aire 
principles  with  regard  to  the  baffling  entanglements  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war.     In  other  words,  the  Southern   States 
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having  been  left  to  themselves  are  fast  becoming  more  like 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  ;  and  while  it  is  superfluous  to 
speak,  in  these  days  of  reconciliation,  of  the  loj^alty  of  the 
South,  the  opportunity  is  a  fitting  one  to  emphasize  the 
wisdom  of  local  self-government.  For  although  the  old  re- 
pressive policy  was  rapidly  converting  the  Southern  States 
into  a  sort  of  New  World  Ireland,  the  more  rational  and 
liberal  line  of  action  that  succeeded  it  put  an  end  to  many 
of  the  former  political  troubles  and  at  the  same  time  tended 
to  make  the  country  more  homogeneous  than  ever  before. 
But  there  must  have  been  weighty  reasons  to  cause  the 
people  of  the  South  —  or  rather  the  white  voters  of  that 
section  — for  so  long  a  time  to  give  their  almost  unanimous 
support  to  one  of  the  great  national  parties  into  which  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  America  is  divided*  And  since  no  intelli- 
gent and  fair-minded  person  in  this  age  and  generation 
believes  such  a  cause  of  conduct  to  have  been  the  result  of 
any  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  people  toward 
the  national  government,  it  would  perhaps  be  interesting  to 
know  just  how  a  "' Solid  South'*  became  possible.  There- 
fore, after  discussing  the  recent  economic  changes  at  the 
South,  I  shall  endeavor  briefly  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
reasons  that  in  my  opinion,  led  to  the  crystallization  of 
political  sentiment  in  the  Southern  States  and  for  a  time 
threatened  still  further  to  differentiate  those  common- 
wealths from  the  rest  of  the  Union.  But  in  order  of  time 
the  industrial  revolution  preceded  the  political. 

To  those  interested  in  the  social  development  of 
America,  there  are  few  more  inviting  fields  of  study  than 
the  South  since  the  war.  That  conflict,  almost  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  shook  the  organization  of  society  from 
top  to  bottom.  First  of  all,  the  emancipation  of  the  negro 
put  an  end  to  the  industrial  ascendency  of  agriculture  and 
at  the  same  time  multiplied  avenues  of  usefulnes,  both 
for  the  black  man  and  for  his  impoverished  former  owner. 
Meanwhile  the  urban  population,  naturally  insigDtficant 
under  the  former  system  of  labor,  began  to  increase  rapidljr 
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when  entire  farms  and  plantations  were  deserted.      For  the 
negro,  suddenly  elevated  to  citizenship,  sought  in  the  near- 
est village  the  protection  often   denied  him  in  the  country, 
and  the  poorer  class  of  whites,   whose    lot    had    been    hard 
enough  under  the  old  regime,  found  in  the  rising  communi- 
ties comforts  to  which    they    had    hitherto   been   strangers. 
At  the  same  time  the  new  mills,  and    foundries,   and   shops, 
and  railways  which  were  on  all  sides  announcing  an  indus- 
trial dawn,  discovered  in  the  curious  throngs  of  both  races  — 
dissatisfied  with  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  country  life  — 
the  labor  necessary  to  carry  on  the   work   of  the  economic 
revolution.     Indeed,  even  the  well-to-do  now  often  moved 
to  town  and  in  the  store  or  office  of  the  nascent  city  saw  a 
more  inviting  prospect  than  that  afforded   by  the   more  re- 
mote portions  of  the  country,  not  to  mention  the  general 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  those  whom  the  war  for  the  first 
time  took  from  quiet  environments,  to  return  to  the  old  way 
of  living.     But  while  these  various  indraughts  of  the  rural 
population  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  urban  communities 
at  the  expense  of  the  rural,  it  would  be    a   mistake   to   con- 
clude that  the  latter  were  entirely  depopulated.     For    while 
it  is  true  that  vast  stretches  of  territory  were  not  infrequent- 
ly given  over  to  negro  tenants  with  all  the  evils  of  absentee 
landlordism,  still  those  whose  almost  entire  wealth  consisted 
of  land  often   remained    on    it    displaying    an   energy    and 
heroism  that  form  the  background  of  many  a  picture  of  con- 
temporary Southern  life.    This  class  usually  represented  the 
farmers  and  planters  of  the  old  South  ;  but  in  spite  of  hard 
work  they  have  not»  on  the  whole,  made   any   considerable 
progress  since  the  war.     Those  who  were  in   the  Southern 
army,  for  example,  returning  from  the  fields  of  battle,  just 
as  often  as  not,  found  their  homes  either  entirely    destroyed 
or  fast  going  to  decay;   and   notw^ithstanding   the  fact  that 
numerous  instances  might  be  cited  of  wasted   fortunes   re- 
stored   under    circumstances    of   the     most     unpromising 
description,  yet,  taking  the  Southern  States  in  the  aggregate, 
these  were  exceptional  cases.     It  would  be  much  nearer  the 
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truth,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  Southem 
farmers  and  planters — ^especially  those  in  the  seaboard 
States- — ^  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  steadily  growing 
from  bad  to  worse.  All  things  considered,  it  is  much  lesa 
encouraging  now  than  it  was  directly  after  the  war,  when 
the  high  prices  of  the  chief  staples  of  the  Soulh  brought 
a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  But  the  construction 
of  new  lines  of  railways  in  the  Southwest,  by  throwing  upon 
the  markets  of  the  world  the  products  of  the  rich  soil  of 
Arkansas,  Texas,  and  other  States,  caused  widespread  dis- 
aster in  the  less  favored  sections  of  the  countrj^  which 
underwent  still  greater  suffering  after  the  construction  of 
cotton  compresses  throughout  the  interior.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  it  became  almost  impossible  to  sell  land  at 
any  figures.  Nor  was  it  any  the  easier  to  mortgage  a 
farm  or  plantation,  since  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  a  fore- 
closure became  necessary,  the  mortgagee  got  next  to  noth- 
ing, I  am  referring,  in  this  connection,  more  particularly 
to  the  older  Southern  States,  In  the  Southwest  a  much 
healthier  financial  situation  has  long  existed. 

It  is  quite  true  that  much  of  the  suffering  experienced 
by  the  agriculturat  classes  of  the  South  was  often  due  as 
much  to  their  own  improvidence  as  to  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion that  has  overtaken  them.  The  landowners,  for  example, 
have  perhaps  been  too  much  disposed  to  rent  out  o© 
** shares"  to  ignorant  negroes  fields  which  under  a  more 
intelligent  system  of  cultivation  might  be  made  to  yield 
abundant  harvests.  The  lack  of  a  diversity  of  crops, 
moreover,  and  the  stubborn  adherence  to  an  extensive 
instead  of  an  intensive  system  of  agriculture  have  also  told 
heavily  against  the  rural  interests  by  making  the  agricul- 
turists  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  factor  or  banker. 
It  was  no  unusual  thing,  for  instance,  for  the  farmer  or 
planter  to  give  to  a  creditor  an  agricultural  lien  on  an 
entire  crop  before  a  single  seed  had  been  put  into  the 
ground.  Very  often,  loo,  the  landlord,  when  settling  with 
his  negro  tenants  at  the  end   of  the  year,  would  add  to    the 
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prices  charged  by  the  merchant,  additional  sums  or  exploit 
the  blacks  by  means  of  the  '*  order**  system,  while  it  was 
very  common  to  keep  back  a  portion  of  what  was  due  the 
tenants  in  order  to  retain  their  services  for  another  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  blacks  would  perhaps  just  as  fre- 
quently steal  everything  they  could  la)^  hands  on  in  the 
way  of  corn,  cotton,  and  domestic  animals  that  may  be  eaten. 
Accordingly  mutual  distrust  took  the  place  of  that  friendly 
cooperation  which  lent  some  charm  even  to  slavery  itself, 
and  the  interests  both  of  the  while  man  and  of  the  black 
were  blighted  by  the  wretched  credit  system.  It  is  true 
some  measure  of  relief  was  promised  by  the  Farmers'  Allian- 
ces —  cooperative  societies  similar  to  the  agricultural  sy ndi- 
catesof  France  —  but  the  unfortunate  entrance  of  politics  into 
these  organizations  is  threatening  their  ver^'  existence.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  therefore,  is  it  altogether  surprising 
that  the  agricultural  classes  —  especially  those  occupying 
sections  of  the  country  so  sparsely  inhabited  as  to  render 
impossible  an  eSicient  system  of  popular  education  —  turn- 
ed a  ready  ear  to  ignorant  demagogues,  who  pointed  to  the 
rapidly  growing  towns  as  the  source  of  all  the  woes  the 
agriculturists  suffered? 

As  already  indicated,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Southern  towns  —  save  those  enjoying  the  factitious  activi- 
ty" of  a  *'boom"  —  is  on  the  whole  far  more  satisfactory 
than  in  the  country.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those 
younger  communities  which  have  sprung  into  life  along  the 
new  lines  of  highway.  Curiously  enough,  moreover,  these 
modern  centres  of  industry  and  population  are  rapidly 
causing  the  ancient  splendors  of  the  colonial  towns  to  fade 
into  insignificance*  Indeed,  this  growth  of  urban  life  in  the 
South  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
recent  times,  for,  as  everybody  knows,  the  bulk  of  the 
Southern  people  before  the  war  lived  in  the  country  and  had 
their  thoughts  and  habits  of  life  shaped  under  rural  influ- 
ences. Much  of  this  concentration  is,  to  be  sure,  part  of 
that  general  movement  which  characterizes  modem  civiliza- 
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tion,  but  at  the  same  time  the  transformation  in  the 
Souther o  States  has  been  one  of  kind  rather  than  of  degree  ; 
and  if  we  are  to  accept  the  theory  that  the  political  tenden- 
cies of  any  given  age  or  section  of  country  are  largely  the 
result  of  economic  conditions,  the  present  trend  of  public 
sentiment  at  the  South  is  not  so  remarkable  after  all. 

I  have  already  indicated  a  few  of  the  causes  which 
have  in  recent  years  made  for  the  growth  of  the  urban 
population  of  the  South  at  the  expense  of  the  rural.  A 
few  words  will  perhaps  make  my  meaning  plainer.  Before 
the  war  each  Southern  county  had,  of  course,  its  capital 
where  were  located  the  court  house,  the  chief  administra- 
tive offices,  and  the  jail ;  but  the  population  of  these  villages 
was  usually  small  and  composed  for  the  most  part  of  pro- 
fessional men,  merchants,  artisans,  and  slaves  employed  for 
domestic  purposes.  Of  civic  zeal  there  was  next  to  nothing, 
unless  one  is  to  count  sporadic  efforts  to  remove  the 
mud  from  unpaved  streets  or  the  more  frequent  activitj' 
displayed  when  some  Kickless  runaway  negro  was  captured 
by  the  '*  patterrollers "  and  locked  up  in  the  guardhouse. 
And  although  during  the  sessions  of  court  or  on  **  sale* 
days  "  the  usually  quiet  thoroughfares  of  these  little  commu- 
nities were  alive  with  visitors,  yet  on  the  whole  ihe  average 
Southern  village  of  the  past  was  as  dull  a  place  as  one 
could  possibly  imagine.  Each  State,  to  be  sure,  had  its 
metropolis,  which,  in  a  way,  approached  the  court  city  of  a 
continental  province ;  but  on  account  of  bad  roads  and  a 
defective  system  of  communication  generally,  such  towns 
were  rarely  visited  by  any  other  than  the  wealthy  classes 
or  those  in  easy  circumstances.  Situated  on  the  coast  or 
near  some  navigable  stream,  these  larger  towns  of  the  Old 
South  carried  on  a  somewhat  extensive  commerce,  not  only 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  even  with  Europe. 
Manufacturing  interests,  however,  were  but  slightly  develop- 
ed and  money  was  far  from  being  plentiful.  Generally 
speaking,  then,  the  more  densely  inhabited  communities  of 
the  Old  South  might  be  classified  under  two  heads:    di»- 
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tribuling  points  and  administrative  centres.  The  latter 
were,  for  reasons  easily  understood,  insignificant  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  In  those  days  the  farmers  and 
planters  usually  raised  their  own  supplies,  spun  their  own 
thread,  and  wove  their  own  cloth.  But  as  already  intimated, 
this  independence  was  in  a  great  measure  changed  when 
the  blacks  were  emancipated  and  the  seal  of  slavery 
removed  from  the  hidden  resources  of  the  country.  Hence 
in  the  smart  modern  town,  with  its  banks,  and  shops,  and 
mills,  and  stores,  and  numerous  other  accessories  of  a 
nineteenth  century  industrial  community,  one  finds  it  hard 
to  recognize  the  sleepy  mediaeval  village  of  forty  years  ago. 
Naturally  enough,  too,  this  multiplication  of  industrial  cen- 
tres meant  a  loss  of  prestige  to  the  more  ancient  cities, 
whose  business  men  saw  with  astonishment  and  dismay  the 
reins  of  industry  seized  by  young  and  vigorous  rivals. 

A  rapid  system  of  communication  soon  put  the  urban 
population  of  the  South  in  closer  contact  with  the  outside 
world  than  was  possible  for  the  rural  inhabitants,  with  the 
natural  result  that  the  former  came  more  in  touch  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Daily  newspapers,  for  example,  with 
an  enterprise  unknown  to  past  generations  laid  before  their 
readers  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  business  men 
began  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the  East ;  travelling  sales- 
men hurried  to  the  Southern  towns,  as  did  also  cotton  and 
tobacco  buyers ;  Southern  lads  were  again  seen  at  Northern 
institutions  of  learning  and  now  that  the  slavery  question 
had  been  settled,  became  more  susceptible  to  outside  influ- 
ences than  formerly  ;  thousands  of  Southern  people  began  to 
make  their  homes  in  the  Northern  States  to  find  existence 
ihere  in  many  respects  more  agreeable  than  in  the  South, 
while  perhaps  just  as  many  Northern  people  were  at  the  same 
time  discovering  in  the  soft  climate  of  the  Southern  States 
an  escape  from  the  discomforts  of  a  colder  latitude.  These 
circumstances,  combined  with  the  subtle  interplay  of  other 
forces  too  numerous  to  mention,  have  had  a  constant  tendency 
to  differentiate  the  urban  population  from  the  rural*     For  it 
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must  be  remembered  ihat  a  relatively  larger  number  of  com- 
fortably situated  people  now  dwell  in  the  Southern  towns 
than  in  the  country,  and  that  intersectional  migration  has, 
in  this  couuection,  usually  been  from  one  city  or  town  to 
another. 

When  one  attempts  to  describe  the  differences  between 
the  townsfolk  and  the  countryfolk  of  the  South  ol  to-day, 
one  finds  difficulty  in  giving  expression  to  thoughts  which 
almost  every  student  of  the  subject  must  have  entertained. 
This  difference  is  not  always  one  of  education,  so  often 
the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  rural  and  the  urban 
classes  of  population,  for  there  are  still  many  highly  intelli- 
gent persons  in  the  country  as  well  as  stupid  ones  in  the  towns. 
And  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  more  favorable,  one 
frequently  meets  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  South  the  same 
charm  and  refinement  that  threw  so  fascinating  a  glamor 
over  the  old  rural  society  ;  but  in  less  advanced  sections  of 
the  country  the  population  is  at  times  rude  and  even 
primitive. 

Taking  the  whole  of  the  South  together,  the  good  and  the 
bad  portions  of  that  section,  it  would  perhaps  not  be  very 
far  from  the  mark  to  say  that  the  country  people  are  mote 
like  the  old-fashioned  Southerners  than  the  townspeople, 
while  the  latter  more  nearly  approach  the  people  of  the 
North.  In  the  towns,  moreover,  one  finds  the  people  more 
alert  than  those  of  the  country,  on  the  whole  better  inform- 
ed, less  prejudiced  against  the  negro,  and  more  inclined  to 
break  with  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  perhaps 
in  the  country  a  kindlier  feeling  toward  strangers,  more 
hospitality,  a  greater  tendency  toward  mutual  aid,  and,  all 
things  considered,  more  conservatism.  Briefly,  therefore, 
there  now  exist  in  the  Southern  States  —  and  for  the  first 
time  in  a  number  of  years  —  those  elements  which  have  en- 
tered into  the  formation  of  political  parties  ever  since  the 
rise  of  representative  government. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that 
public  opinion  at  the    South    has    never    until    now    been 
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iivided ;  tor  even  when  there  was  a  lack  of  indusirial 
development  in  that  section  men  did  not  agree  unanimously 
on  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  During  tUe  heroic 
period  of  the  nation's  history,  the  Federalists  always  claimed 
the  allegiance  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  gifted  of 
Southerners,  who  failed  to  regard  Jeflerson  as  the  prophet 
of  Democracy  or  the  Constitution  they  had  helped  to  frame 
as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  harmful  to  the  cause  of 
popular  government*  Men  are  still  living,  moreover,  who 
will  tell  you  of  a  time  when  the  Democrats,  even  after  the 
hardest  sort  of  a  struggle,  often  had  victory  snatched  almost 
from  their  hands  by  the  active  and  triumphant  Whigs; 
and  a  defiant  light  will  flame  in  the  eyes  of  these  represen- 
tatives of  a  past  generation  as  they  narrate  the  stirring 
scenes  of  a  good,  old-fashioned  ante-bellum  campaign  with 
its  exciting  joint  discussions,  barbecues  galore,  and  free 
fights  in  which  rival  candidates  not  unfrequently  followed 
up  the  arguments  of  the  platform  with  fistic  exhibitions. 
But  the  storms  occasioned  by  the  slavery  dispute  welded 
together  the  masses  of  the  Southern  people,  who  fancied 
they  saw  in  the  nascent  Republican  party,  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  North  and  the  West,  an  organization  hostile 
to  every  supposed  Southern  interest  and  bent  on  uprooting 
the  Constitution  itself  There  were  those  who  did  not  and 
could  not  believe  this  ;  but  so  thorough  had  been  the  work 
of  the  politicians  that  nothing  could  stem  the  currentt 
Arguments  were  cast  to  the  winds;  and  all  opposition  to 
the  madness  of  secession  was  swept  out  of  existence  by  the 
rising  storm  of  popular  fury,  which  hurled  everything  and 
everybody  over  the  precipice.  The  results  all  the  world 
knows.  The  war  was  fought  and  lost  and  the  familiar  up- 
heavals followed. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked,  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  ** Solid  South?"  A  very  great  deal,  for  I  have 
simply  been  sketching  the  birth  of  that  institution  ;  and 
although  I  would  not  imply  that  the  united  action  of  the 
Southern  people  in  politics  since  the  war  has  indicated  any 
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latent  hostility  to  the  nation,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized that  the  civil  conflict  solidified  the  South  while  the 
sectional  origin  and  persistently  sectional  policy  of  the 
Republican  party  stereotyped  a  condition  of  affairs  which 
might  otherwise  have  entirely  disappeared  years  ago.  For 
when  the  party  that  had  saved  the  Union  began  the  work  of 
reconstructing  the  recalcitrant  commonwealths  it  found 
itself  confronted  by  most  serious  and  delicate  complications* 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  the  coostitutiooal  difficul- 
ties that  hampered  legislation,  although  they  were  as  ein- 
barrassing  as  they  could  be  ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  dwell 
at  length  on  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  negroes.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Southern  whites  regarded  the  latter  step  as 
one  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  designed  for  their  especial 
humiliation,  socially  and  politically.  Even  the  horrors  of 
war  were  almost  forgotten  when  men  began  to  reflect  on 
the  possibility  of  that  **  social  equality "  of  the  blacks 
which  for  so  long  a  time  has  filled  the  minds  of  the 
whites  with  a  nameless  dread  and  obscured  the  judgment  of 
the  clearest  intellects.  It  was  impossible  to  convince  the 
average  Southerner  of  the  Caucasian  race  that  no  govern- 
ment on  earth  could  compel  a  man  against  his  will  to  invite 
to  his  residence  one  he  did  not  wish  to  receive  there  or  that 
a  century  of  political  equality  among  the  whites  has  failed  to 
bring  about  a  social  equality  among  members  of  the  same 
race.  Equally  as  profitless  was  the  task  of  trying  to  per- 
suade the  more  ignorant  members  of  Southern  communi- 
ties that  the  people  of  the  North  entertained  toward  their 
erring  kinsmen  no  feelings  of  hatred  or  revenge.  In  the 
dominant  party  they  saw  a  foe  taking  undue  advantage  of 
a  defeated  enemy  and  busily  engaged  in  devising  new 
schemes  by  which  to  bury  him  still  deeper  in  the  ashes  of  grief 
and  shame.  Even  in  the  North  there  was  strong  opposition  to 
giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  blacks.  In  the  light  of 
experience,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  course 
could    have  been  pursued  ;  and  even  if  a  different  policy 
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been  practicable,  it  was    rendered  impossible  by    the 

action  of  the  Southern  people  themselves.  For  as  soon  as 
those  not  laboring  under  civil  disabilities  met,  in  obedience 
to  President  Johnson's  proclamation  —  directly  after  the 
war  and  before  the  blacks  had  been  given  the  right  to  vote 
—  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  State  governments  of 
the  South,  they  began  to  adopt  measures  which,  ifthey  had 
been  carried  into  effect,  would  have  virtually  reduced  the 
negroes  to  the  status  of  serfs.  A  vague  feeling  of  alarm 
spread  throughout  the  land.  The  South  was  distrusted. 
The  black  man,  moreover,  —  long  an  object  of  universal 
sympathy  —  suddenly  loomed  into  greater  prominence 
than  ever  before.  The  radical  wing  of  the  Republi- 
can party  came  rapidly  to  the  front.  It  is  true  that 
the  Southern  people  were  not  disloyal,  for  never  had  a  pop- 
ulation vanquished  in  war,  more  universally  accepted  the 
decision  of  the  sword*  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  all  his- 
tory. After  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies*  not  a 
a  gun  in  the  South  was  raised  against  a  government  which 
the  energies  of  a  w*hole  people  had  sought  to  destroy,  but 
at  the  same  lime,  foreign  critics  like  Mr,  Bryce  urge  that 
the  people  of  the  South  failed  to  appreciate,  at  the  close  of 
\  the  war,  the  temper  of  the  North  with  respect  to  the  inno- 
cent race  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  had  given  rise  to  the 
great  conflict.  Since  the  Southern  States  themselves,  how- 
ever, have  long  ago  ratified  the  results  of  the  war,  the  ques- 
tion of  negro  suffrage  is  closed  to  discussion  and  is  men- 
tioned here  only  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  recent  feelings 
.in  the  South  toward  the  Republican  party  as  well  as  to  serve 
las   an  introduction  to  the  period  of  reconstruction. 

If  there  had  been  no  negroes  in  the   South    there  would 

'  have  been  no  war  of  secession  and  no  "  Solid  South  ; ''  but  it 

.  was  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate  that  there   should  be   both, 

Lnd  while  it  is  scarcely  necessary  in  this  connection    to   do 

more  than  briefly  touch  upon  some  of  the   earliest   fruits  of 

the  XVth  Amendment,  a  general  knowledge  of  Southern 

conditions  three  decades  ago  is  essential  to  a  correct  under- 
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standiog  of  contemporary  events.  Led  b}  the  *'  carpet 
baggers  ''  and  "  scalawags,''  who  had  United  States  soldiers 
and  marshals  at  their  beck  and  call,  the  ignorant  negroes 
and  their  more  venal  white  allies  set  up  the  most  corrupt 
governments  the  modern  civilized  world  has  ever  beheld. 
Thievery  was  rampant.  Jobbery  was  enthroned.  Honesty 
was  one  of  the  lost  arts.  A  depleted  treasurj^  with  taxes 
annually  leaping  to  higher  figures :  reckless  extravagance 
in  the  face  of  widespread  poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  vice 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  still  further  exploiting 
those  who  furnished  the  government  with  its  revenue  with- 
out enjoying  the  right  to  participate  in  legislation,  were  a 
few  of  the  many  evils  which  afflicted  the  Southern  whites,  of- 
ten maddening  them  to  the  point  of  desperation.  Naturally 
they  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  Republican  party,  for  that 
was  the  name  assumed  by  the  organization  in  their  midst 
with  which  every  evil  of  the  times  was  associated.  Mean- 
while the  races  drifted  further  and  further  apart.  Lawless 
whites,  under  the  guise  of"  bushwhackers"  and  *'  Ku-Klux/' 
often  created  a  reign  of  terror  in  some  sections  of  the 
South,  while  the  black  militiamen  occasionally  came  into 
collision  with  irregularly  created  military^  companies 
among  the  whites.  But  the  whites  were  becoming  stronger 
politically,  as  each  year  witnessed  the  removal  of  the  civil 
disabilities  of  thousands  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
secession  movement.  Whenever,  however,  the  whites 
claimed  to  have  carried  an  election,  there  was  raised  the 
cry  of  a  new  rebellion  which  troops  were  sent  to  put  down  ; 
and  on  such  occasions  the  political  organization  that  stood 
up  in  Congress  to  plead  for  a  restoration  to  the  Southern 
States  of  their  constitutional  rights  was  the  one  known  as 
the  Democratic  party.  On  the  other  hand,  all  of  the 
machinery  of  the  dominant  Republicans  was  set  io  motion 
to  preserve  the  existence  of  the  **  Solid  South*'  of  the 
radicals.  If  at  the  time  there  had  been  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Republicans  to  treat  the  white  people  of  the 
Southern  States  with  some  degree  of  fairness,  they  cotdd 
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have  won  over  Xo  the  support  of  their  party  many  intelligent 
men  of  the  South.  But  unfortunately  a  majority  of  the  lead- 
ers of  that  party  ?aw  in  the  black  man  a  Republican  and  in  the 
white  a  Democrat  and  a  rebel,  and  these  facts,  added  toother 
historic  causes  among  which  are  to  be  inchided  the  deeply 
rooted  prejudices  of  the  Southerners  themselves,  still  further 
embittered  public  sentiment  at  the  South  against  a  parly 
regarded  as  purely  sectional.  Hence  the  race  lines  were 
drawn  in  politic£« ;  and  the  average  white  voter,  no  matter 
what  his  opinion?  may  have  been  on  the  great  questions  of 
the  day,  sunk  them  when  faced  with  the  alternative  of  cor- 
ruption or  honesty  in  the  administration  of  local  affairs. 
But  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  Republican  party 
as  *]such,  was  seen  in  the  general  support  accorded 
the  Greeley  movement  in  1872,  as  well  as  in  numerous 
combinations  between  the  whites  and  the  disaffected 
factions  constantly  rising  among  the  negroes  and  "  carpet 
baggers/'  Meanwhile,  however,  as  little  by  little,  every 
hope  of  relief  through  compromises  was  frustrated,  the 
Democratic  party  became  thoroughly  organized  throughout 
the  South.  A  decided  change  began  to  take  place  within 
the  Republican  party  itself,  whose  more  intelligent  followers 
commenced  to  recede  somewhat  from  the  extreme  position 
necessarilj*  assumed  during  the  more  turbulent  period  of 
reconstruction,  but  which  was  no  longer  necessary  a  decade 
after  the  war  had  ended*  President  Grant's  plea  for  peace 
accordingly  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  popular  heart 
both  North  and  South,  and  the  era  of  reconciliation  began. 
One  after  another  the  ex-Confederate.«i  had  their  disabili- 
ties removed  and  entering  Congress  took  part  in  a  govern- 
ment they  had  but  recently  fought  against.  This  manifes- 
tation of  generosity  was  not  without  its  effect  on  the  South, 
and  in  spite  of  occasional  expressions  of  sectional  animosity, 
the  masses  began  to  take  broader  views  on  public  questions 
generally,  although  in  many  parts  of  the  South  there  was 
little  disposition  to  accord  the  negro  his  political  rights. 
Finally,  President  Hayes,  himself  a  Republican,  recalled  the 
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troops  from  the  South,  and  local  self-government  became 
possible;  but  unfortunately  the  Democr?its  had  frequently 
resorted  to  fraud  and  violence  in  order  to  carry  elections, 
and  this  furnished  the  extreme  men  of  the  Republican  party 
an  opportunity  to  advocate  a  return  to  the  old  repressive 
measures.  The  whole  country,  however,  had  by  now  grown  J 
weary  of  the  subject ;  the  cry  of  wolf  had  been  raised  too' 
often.  So  the  Southern  States  were  left  to  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  die  cultivation  of  more  enlarged  sympathic 
together  with  the  natural  rise  of  new  issues,  would  correct 
evils  the  general  government  found  it  impossible  to  cure ; 
and  never  has  the  policy  of  non-interference  been  more 
speedil}^  justified.  At  first  the  Democratic  party,  with  all 
outside  pressure  removed,  held  undisputed  sway,  since  in 
some  States  the  negroes  were  virtually  disfranchised.  The 
radical  party  simply  collapsed.  Shorn  of  their  claws, 
the  vultures  tumbled  from  their  roosts.  Every  few  years, 
however,  remnants  of  tlie  old  ring  went  through  the 
formalitj'  of  a  reorganization,  but  often  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
getting  money  from  unsuspecting  Republicans  at  the  North 
or  to  send  delegates  to  national  conventions  of  their  party, 
where  they  as  often  as  not  openly  and  shamelesslj^  sold  their 
votes  to  the  highest  bidder.  I  am  speaking  now,  of  course, 
of  the  far  South,  In  the  so-called  border  States  the  Repub^| 
licans  were  frequently  the  equals  of  the  Democrats  in  intel- 
ligence and  honesty. 

Meanwhile,  the  Democratic  party  of  the  South,  composed 
of  the  most  discordant  elements,  was  being  rent  in  twvain  by 
factional  struggles*  In  ignorant  legislatures  and  an  incom- 
petent judiciary ;  in  apathy  and  indifference  on  the  part  of 
large  numbers  of  voters  as  seen  in  a  general  abstention 
from  the  polls  ;  and  in  crimes  of  the  most  shocking  nature,  ever 
increasing  with  alarming  frequency,  were  read  with  vague 
feelings  of  dread  the  swift  Nemesis  of  fraud  and  violence. 
Then  again,  the  multiplication  of  fields  of  usefulness  af- 
forded the  rising  generation  of  Southerners  new  careers  of 
usefulness  and  profit,  and  politics  ceased  to  monopolize  gen- 
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eral  interest.  At  first*  however,  every  attempt  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  Democratic  party  was  denounced  ahtiost 
as  fiercely  as  if  it  had  been  treason  ;  but  by  and  by,  with  the 
march  of  those  industrial  forces  described  above,  the  con- 
tests between  the  town  and  the  country  representatives  of  the 
one  party  in  existence  grew  so  acute  as  practically  to  create 
two  sharply  drawn  lines  of  division  in  the  Democratic  party 
Itself,  each  of  which  w^as  frequently  organized  almost  as 
completely  as  if  it  had  been  a  separate  party.  Whichever 
faction  got  the  upperhand  at  a  primary  election,  virtually 
came  into  possession  of  the  offices  ;  hence  these  preliminary 
skirmishes,  usually  bitter  to  a  degree,  have  in  some  States 
resulted  in  complete  estrangement.  It  came  about  in  this 
way.  When  the  ballots  cast  at  a  primary  election  were 
counted,  fraud  was  often  charged.  Of  course  this  should 
not  have  created  the  surprise  it  did,  for  those  who  cheat  one 
set  of  men  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  resort  to  the  same 
practices  in  their  dealings  with  others.  But  those  who  had 
warmly  justified  a  resort  to  fraud  in  order  to  count  out  the 
blacks,  now  became  frantic  when  they  discovered  that  they 
themselves  were  being  treated  in  the  same  manner.  All  this 
naturally  had  its  effect.  And  even  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
president  contributed  greatly  toward  the  disintegration  of 
that  party  in  the  South,  for  although  there  were  many 
who  recognized  in  Mr.  Cleveland  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary intelligence  and  patriotism,  there  were  others  —  par- 
ticularly disappointed  office-seekers  —  who  denounced  hin* 
most  unjustly  and  ignorantly.  Then,  too,  there  may  have 
been  a  rather  general  feeling  of  disappointment  when  men 
saw  that  notwithstanding  the  victory  of  the  party  they  had 
so  long  and  loyally  supported,  the  times  continued  as  hard 
as  ever.  For  had  not  their  leaders  dinned  it  into  their  ears 
that  as  soon  as  a  Democratic  president  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  White  House,  the  accumulated  privations  of  years 
would  give  way  to  general  prosperity*? 

The  farmers  were  particularly  instrumental  in  putting  an 
end  to  party  allegiance  in  the  South.  Dissatisfied  with  their 
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wretched  condiuon,  which  they  attributed  in  great  measur 
to  the  rings  and  cliques  that  had  seized  the  party  machinery' 
throughout  the  Southern  States,  the  farmers  began  to  organ- 
ize, and  would  undoubtedly  have  put  an  end  to  tlie  solidarity 
of  the  white  voters  had  not  the  fear  of  **  negro  domination  '' 
deterred  them.  The  rural  members  fought  at  first  within 
party  lines,  and  in  several  States  captured  the  machinery 
of  the  organization.  Elsewhere,  however,  they  were  not  so 
successful  ;  but  wherever  these  contests  took  place  the  re-j 
suits  were  the  same.  The  defeated  faction  left  the  party,  th€ 
breach  was  permanent.  The  party  calling  itself  Populist  nat- 
urally absorbed  the  disaffected  iarmers,  and  this  party,  by 
uniting  in  some  States  with  the  reawakened  Republican  or* 
ganization  has  managed  to  make  considerable  headway. 
In  other  States,  particularly  where  the  farmers  have  been 
able  to  capture  the  machinery  of  the  Democratic  party-  the 
townspeople  are  turning  towards  the  Republican  party. 
which  is  sure,  therefore,  to  gain  greatly  in  the  South  within 
the  next  few  years,  and  the  disappearance  this  year  fromJ 
party  platforms  of  all  allusions  to  sectional  disputes  is  an 
indication  that  the  Republicans  foresee  the  budding  strength 
of  their  party  in  the  Southern  States. 

In  conclusion,  the  present  trend  of  public  sentiment  iit 
the  South  brings  the  promise  of  a  new  and  better  era  not 
only  for  that  section  but  for  the  whole  country.  Free  gov- 
ernment is*  of  course,  impossible  under  a  system  which 
checks  the  growth  of  political  parties  ;  and  this  lesson  the 
South  has  learned  by  bitter  experience.  Statesmanship, 
moreover,  cannot  exist  as  long  as  the  activity  of  publicists 
is  confined  to  inventing  schemes  by  which  to  deprive  the  ig-^ 
norant  black  man  of  his  vote  without  at  the  same  time* 
taking  the  electoral  franchise  from  the  ignorant  white  man, 
if  such  a  policy  is  considered  as  really  desirable  at  all* 
Greater  diversity  of  interests  necessarily  creates  differences 
of  opinion.  This  tendency  has  been  already  indicated* 
The  rivalries  of  contending  parties,  moreover,  will  call  forth 
the  negro  vote  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  is  now  being 
done  ;  and  the  black  man  will  be  protected  more  effectively 
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by  any  application  of  external  force-  Negro  domination 
IS  as  impossible  as  negro  slavery  :  both  belong  to  an  irrevoca- 
ble past-     To  many   voters  of  the  South,  both   white  and 

lack}  the  ideas  of  the  Democratic  party  will  always  appeal 
strongly^  and  this,  of  course,  is  fortunate,  for  so  long  as  that 
party  remains  true  to  the  principles  proclaimed  by  its  intelli- 
gent leaders  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  the  country  will  be 
safe  in  its  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  growing 
body  of  voters  at  the  South  who  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Republican  party  more  nearly  represents  their 
views  than  does  the  other  organization  ;  that  much  of  the 
suffering  the  South  underwent  during^  the  period  of  recon- 
struction had  Its  origin  some  distance  this  side  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  that  if  the  brave  men  who  fought  out  the 

ar  have  learned  to  forget  it,  it  is  certainly  neither  brave  nor 
honorable  for  those  who  took  no  part  in  that  struggle  to  pro- 
long its  bitter  memories.  Sentiments  like  these  are  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  throughout  the  Southern  States,  and 
have  been  doing  so  for  years.  The  break-up  of  the  *' solid 
South  "  is  of  course  a  great  gain  to  both  parties.  It  was  al- 
ways a  pretty  heavy  burden  for  the  Democrats  to  carry, 
while  the  Republicans  had  just  cause  to  complain  of  a  state 
of  things  w^hich  dishonestly  deprived  them  of  strength  that 
properly  belonged  to  them.  Of  course  the  growing  number 
of  independent  voters  will  make  their  influence  more  and 
more  felt.  Like  many  others  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  they 
are  weary  of  seeing  their  section  cutting  so  sorry  a 
figure  in  national  politics,  and  have  resolved  to  do  their 
best  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  enables  the  "Solid 
South  "  to  be  pledged  in  advance  to  any  candidate  or  plat- 
form a  party  may  choose  to  offer  the  voters  of  the  United 
States*  Loving  their  section  and  country  as  they  do,  many 
Southern  voters  moreover  denounce  the  implied  assertion 
that  the  South  is  a  feudatory  and  they  themselves  serfs,  and 
thousands  of  these,  therefore,  will  in  November  next  support 
the  Republican  ticket  and  rally  around  the  flag  of  the  nation 
by  voting  for  its  honor  as  gladly  as  they  would  fight  for  it. 
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They  denounce  what  they  deem  to  be  repudiation  and  dis- 
honesty. To  them  the  "  free  silver  "  delusion,  in  spite  of 
the  personal  integrity  of  many  of  its  victims,  is  a  menace  to 
everything  that  has  contributed  to  our  national  greatness. 
To  them  country  is  a  bigger  thing  than  party  or  a  point 
of  the  compass. 

B.  J.  Ramagb. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 

Circumstances  having  unfortunately  postponed  an  ade- 
quate di.^cussion  of  Mr.  Philip  A,  Bruce's  monumental  and 
scholarly  treatise,  *'The  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century/'  (New  York»  the  Macmillan  Co.) 
we  desire  at  this  time  to  remind  our  readers  that  no  more 
admirable  or  thoroughgoing  piece  of  work  has  been  done 
by  any  Southerner'of  our  generation,  and  that  no  one  in- 
terested in  Southern  scholarship  should  fail  to  add  it  to  his 
library. 

Among  books  thai  will  be  highly  useful  to  students  of 
philosophy  and  sociology  we  may  note  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
two  volumes  of  "  Social  Rights  and  Duties  "  which  appear 
in  the  *'  Ethical  Library  '*  of  which  the  Macmillan  Co.,  are 
the  American  agents ;  a  **  Primer  of  Philosophy  "'  by  Dr. 
Paul  Cams,  the  well  known  editor  of  The  Monisi  (Chicago, 
the  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.)  ;  Mr.  Bailey  Saunders^s 
translation  of  Schopenhauer's  "Art  of  Controversy  ** ;  Pro- 
lessor  S.  W.  Dyde's  transhition  of  Hegel's  "  Philosophy  of 
Right";  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Bussell^s  "The  School  of  Plato," 
the  last  three  volumes  being  among  the  publications  of  the 
newly  organized  Macmillan  Company. 

An  entertaining  and  satisfactory,  though  not  exhaustive 
work  which  will  be  useful  to  students  of  literature  as  well  as 
to  general  readers,  is  the  neat  little  volume  entitled  **  On 
Parody"  of  which  Mr.  A.  S*  Martin  is  the  editor  and  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  are  the  publishers.  A  book  appealing  to  the 
same  classes  of  readers  but  with  greater  claims  to  careful 
study  is  Mr,  F»  S.  Boas's  *'  Shakspere  and  his  Predeces- 
aors  '*  which  appears  in  the  well-known  **  University 
Series"  of  the  Messrs,  Scribner. 

Among  pleasant  books  for  summer  reading  we  may 
note  Mr.  William  Marchant's  translation  of  Andr<§  Chevril- 
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Ion's  "  In  India,"  which  the  publishers  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
have  put  out  in  a  most  delightful  style,  and  a  translation  of 
Richert  von  Koch's  novel  "  Camilla  "  issued  in  an  attractive 
form  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  The  latter  is  furnished 
with  a  short  editorial  preface  signed  "  N.  H.  D."  which  let- 
ters thinly  mask  the  name  of  the  veteran  translator  Mr.  N. 
H.  Dole,  but  we  are  not  told  that  the  volume  is  from  his 
hand. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "  Hy- 
driotaphia  "  and  "  The  Garden  of  Cyrus  "  edited  by  the  late 
W.  A.  Greenhill,  M.D.,  now  supplement  the  same  great 
writer's  "  Religio  Medici "  in  the  famous  "  Golden  Treas- 
ury "  Series. 

We  are  equally  glad  to  state  that  that  admirable  critic 
and  poet.  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  has  just  published  with  John 
Lane  in  London  and  Copeland  &  Day  in  Boston  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  sonnets  selected  from  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Camoens.  Dr.  Garnett's  book  will  attract  readers 
through  its  own  merits,  and  it  will  remind  not  a  few  Amer- 
icans of  the  scholarship  and  courtesy  of  one  who  has  done 
much  to  make  the  British  Museum  an  ideal  resort  for  the 
student. 
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